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PREFACE 


N ine years have passed, away since the first volume of this work 
was published, and the present volume has been in the press for 
more than two years . During the last seven years bad health has been 
responsible for many interruptions. In the first volume manu- 
scripts were sparingly used, but in the present work numerous 
unpublished and almost unlmown manuscripts have been referred 
to . These could not be collected easily, and it took time to read them ; 
many of them were old and moth-eaten and it was not often easy to 
decipher the handwriting. It has not always been possible, how- 
ever, to give an elaborate account of the content of all these manu- 
scripts, for in many cases they contained no new matter and had 
therefore only been mentioned by name, a fact which could be ascer- 
tained only after long and patient study, since records of them 
were previously unknown. A considerable delay was also caused 
in the writing of this volume by the fact that large portions of 
what will appear in the third volume had to be compiled before 
the manuscripts had left the author’s hands. In any event, the 
author offers his sincere apologies for the delay. 

The manuscript of the third volume has made good progress 
and, barring illness and other accidents, will soon be sent to 
press. This volume will contain a fairly elaborate account of the 
principal dualistic and pluralistic systems, such as the philosophy 
of the Panca-'Tatray Bhaskara, Yamuna, Ramanuja and his followers, 
Madhva and his followers, the Bhagavata-purdna and the Gaudiya 
school of Vaisnavism. The fourth and the fifth volumes will 
deal with the philosophy of Vallabha and some other lesser known 
schools of Vaisnavism, the philosophy of the Puranas, Tantras, the 
different schools of Saivas, Saktas, Indian Aesthetics, the philo- 
sophy of right and law and the religious systems that have found 
their expression in some of the leading vernaculars of India. 

A new impression of the first volume is now in the press. The 
present volume contains four chapters on Sankara Vedanta, the 
Medical Speculations of the Ancient Hindus, and the Philosophy 
of the Yoga-vdsistlia and the Bhagavad-glta. A good deal of the 
Sankara Vedanta, especially in regard to its controversy with 
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Bhaskara, Raman-uja, Madhva and their followerSj still remains to 
be treated in the third volume. 

A word of explanation may be needed with regard to the inclusion 
in a work on Indian philosophy of the speculations of the Indian 
medical schools. Biology has recently played a great part in liberating 
philosophy from its old-world ideas. In ancient India, Biology had 
not grown into a separate science; whatever biological ideas were 
current in India were mixed up with medical, osteological and 
physiological speculations, the only branches of study in ancient 
India which may be regarded as constituting an experimental 
science. It was therefore thought that a comprehensive work on 
the history of Indian philosophy would be sadly defective without 
a chapter on these speculations, which introduce also some dis- 
tinctly new ethical and eschatological concepts and a view of life 
which is wholly original. The biological notions of growth, de- 
velopment and heredity of these schools are no less interesting, and 
their relations to the logical categories of Nyaya are very instructive. 

No attempt has been made to draw any comparisons or contrasts 
with Western philosophy, since in a work of this type it would 
most likely have been misleading and would have obscured the 
real philosophical issues. The study here presented is strictly 
faithful to the original Sanskrit texts within the limits of the 
present writer’s capacities. Often the ground covered has been 
wholly new and the materials have been obtained by a direct and 
first-hand study of all available texts and manuscripts. Nevertheless 
some sources, containing, possibly, valuable materials, inevitably 
remain unconsulted, for many new manuscripts will be discovered 
in future, and our knowledge of Indian philosophy must advance 
but slowly. In spite of the greatest care, errors of interpretation, 
exposition and expression may have crept in and for these the 
author craves the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the present work, 
many treatises on Indian philosophy have appeared in India and 
elsewhere. But it has not been possible to refer to many of these. 
The present attempt is mainly intended to give an exposition of 
Indian thought strictly on the basis of the original texts and 
commentaries, and not to eradicate false views by indulging in 
controversy; and, since the author takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of all the interpretations of the texts that he has used, and since 
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he has drawn his inaterials mostly from them, it has seldom been 
possible to refer to the efforts of his fellow- workers in the field. 
Occasionally, however, he has had to discuss and sometimes to bor- 
row the views of other writers in the assessment of chronological 
facts, and he also expresses his indebtedness to such other writers 
who have worked upon some of the special problems of Indian 
thought. It has been suggested to him that it would have been better 
if the views of other writers had been fully criticized, but however 
that may be, such criticism has been considered as beyond the 
scope of this work, which, as at present planned, will cover some 
3000 pages when completed. 

The chronological views regarding the antiquity of the Gita may 
appear heretical, but it is hoped that they may be deemed ex- 
cusable, for this is an age of toleration, and they are not more 
heretical than the views of many distinguished writers on Indian 
chronology. In the chapter on the Gitay some repetition of the 
same views in different contexts was inevitable on account of the 
looseness of the structure of the Gita, which is an ethico-religious 
treatise and not a system of philosophy. This, however, has been 
studiously avoided in the other chapters. Neither the Yoga-vasistha 
nor the Gita are systematic works on philosophy, and yet no 
treatment of Indian philosophy can legitimately ignore their 
claims. For in a country where philosophy and religion have 
been inseparably associated, the value of such writings as breathe 
the spirit of philosophy cannot be over-estimated, and no history 
of Indian philosophy worth the name can do without them. 

I have no words sufficient to express my gratitude to my 
esteemed friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, who went through the proofs in two of their stages 
and thus co-operated with me in the trouble of correcting 
them. I fear that in spite of our joint efforts many errors have 
escaped our eyes, but had it not been for his kind help the 
imperfections of the book would have been greater. I must similarly 
thank my friend, Mr Douglas Ainstie, for help with die proofs. 
My thanks are also due to my pupils, Dr M. Eleade (Bucharest), 
Mr Janakiballabh Bhattacharyya, M.A., and my other friends, 
Messrs Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Durgacharan Chatterjee, M.A., 
Srish Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., and my daughter. Miss Maitreyi 
Devi, for the assistance they rendered me in getting the manuscript 
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ready for the press, inserting diacritical marks, comparing the 
references and the like, and also in arranging the index cards; But 
as none of them had the whole charge of any of these tasks, and 
as their help was only of an occasional nature, the responsibility 
for imperfections belongs to the author and not to them. 


Calcutta^ 1931 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
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CHAPTER XI 

' THE ' SANKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA (j:ontmied) 

The treatment of the school of Sankara Vedanta in the preceding 
chapter may be considered fairly sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. But the reputation of this school of thought stands so high, 
and so many people are interested in it, that it was pointed out to 
me that it would be desirable to go into a little more detailed study 
of it. An additional justification for such a suggestion is to be 
found in the regrettable fact that, though numerous elementary 
and half-informed treatises have been published both in this 
country and in Europe, I do not know of any systematic study of 
the system in any of the modern languages of Europe or Asia 
which has been based on a first-hand study of the works of the 
great thinkers of this school who followed Sankara and developed 
his system in a remarkably recondite manner. The comparatively 
small compass of this chapter in a History of Indian Philosophy 
cannot be expected to fulfil adequately such a demand ; but still it 
may be expected that an attempt to bring out some of these 
materials by some amount of detailed study will be excusable, 
though it may seem slightly to disturb the general plan of this work. 

The World-Appearance. 

The Upanisads, called also the Vedanta, contain passages which 
indicate very different lines of thought, theistic, pantheistic, of 
self as the only ultimate reality, creationism, etc. The works of 
those commentators who wrote commentaries on the Upanisads 
before Sahlcara and tried to interpret them on the supposition that 
there was one uniform, systematic, dogmatic philosophy in them 
are now practically all lost, and all that we can know of them is 
contained in the meagre references that are found in Sankara’s 
commentaries or the works of other, later, commentators. As an 
example I may refer to Bhartrprapanca, who tried to give a realistic 
interpretation of the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad by treating the 
world and souls as real emanations from God or Brahman^. 

^ Fragments of Bhartrprapanca from the writings of Sankara and his com- 
mentator Anandajhana and from Suresvara’s have been collected by 

Prof. Hiriyanna, Mysore, in a short paper read at the Third Oriental Conference 
in Madras in 1924, published in Madras in 1925 . 
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The Sankara School of Vedanta [ch. 

Sankara inherited from his predecessors the opinion that the 
Upanisads teach xis one consistent systematic philosophy, but, 
being under the influence of Gaudapada, differed from them 
on the nature of this philosophy, which he propounded so elabo- 
rately in all his commentaries on the Upanisads and the Brahma--^ 
sutras. 

The main thesis of Sankara, as has already been pointed out 
' in' the preceding chapter, consists of the view that Brahman alone 
is the ultimate reality, while everything else is false* He was 
interested in proving that this philosophy was preached in the 
Upanisads ; but in the Upanisads there are many passages which 
are clearly of a theistic and dualistic purport, and no amount of 
linguistic trickery could convincingly show that these could yield 
a meaning which would support Sankara’s thesis. Sankara there- 
fore introduces the distinction of a common-sense view (wam- 
hdrika) and a philosophic view {pdfamarthikaf and explains the 
Upanisads on the supposition that, while there are some passages 
in them which describe things from a purely philosophic point of 
view, there are many others which speak of things only from a 
common-sense dualistic view of a real world, real souls and a real 
God as creator. Sankara has applied this method of interpretation 
not only in his commentary on the Upanisads, but also in his 
commentary on the Judging by the alone, 

it does not seem to me that the Brahma’-sutra supports the 
philosophical doctrine of Sankara, and there are some which 
Sankara himself interpreted in a dualistic manner. He was never 
afraid of indulging in realistic interpretations ; for he could easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions 
found in the sutras or in the Upanisad passages were merely an 
estimate of things from the common-sense point of view. Though 
on the basis of Sankara’s own statements, as well as those of his 
later commentators and other adherents of his school, there is 
hardly any room for doubt regarding the meaning and force of 
Sankara’s philosophy, yet at least one Indian scholar has sought 
to prove that Sankara’s philosophy was realistic^. That there was 
some amount of realism in Sankara is proved by his own con- 
fession, when he criticizes the uncompromising Buddhistic idealists 
(vijndna-mdins) or the so-called Buddhistic nihilists {sunya-vddins). 

^ Advaita Philosophy by K. VidySratna, published by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 
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I have already discussed in a general way in what sense according 
to the Vedanta, from the point of view of the Sankara school of 
Vedanta as interpreted by his later adherents, the world is an 
illusion. But in the present section I propose to discuss Sankara’s 
own statements, as well as the statements of some of his important 
followers, on the subject of the nature of world-illusion. This is 
one of the most important points of the Sankara school of 
philosophy and needs a discussion in some detail. 

But before I take it up, I am naturally reminded of the views 
of Buddhist idealism and the so-called Buddhistic nihilism, and it 
seems desirable that Sankara’s doctrine of illusion should be treated 
in connection with the doctrines of illusion in those systems of 
Buddhistic thought which preceded Sankara. Taking the iSunya- 
vada theory of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, we see that they also 
introduced the distinction between limited truth and absolute 
truth. Thus Nagarjuna in his Madhyamika-^^ that the 
Buddhas preach their philosophy on the basis of two kinds of truth, 
truth as veiled by ignorance and depending on common-sense pre- 
suppositions and judgments {samvrti-satya) and truth as unqualified 
and ultimate {paramartha-satyay. The word samvrti literally means 
“closed.” Candrakirti explains mmvrti as meaning “closing on 
all sides ” and says that it is ignorance (ajndna) which is denoted 
by the term samvrti here ^ because it covers the truth of all things^. 
In this sense the whole of the world of our experience of causes 
and effects, which we perceive and of which we speak, presents an 
appearance which is hidden by ignorance. This world is not con- 
tradicted in our world-experience ; but, as each and every entity 
of this world is produced by other things or entities, and they 
again by others, and as we cannot specify the nature of each one 
of them without referring to others which produced them or from 
which they originated, and tracing those again to other causes and 

^ dm satye samupairitya buddhdnam dhama‘>de$and 

loka<‘Smrivrti’-satyam ca satyam ca paramdrthatah. 

Mddhyamika^sutratXsaw, Sj p. 4g2,B,'B. edition. 

^ Ajndna7n M samantdt sar’oa-paddrtha’^tattvd’uacchddandt samvrtir ity ucyate. 
Ibid. Candrakirti however gives two other meanings of the word samvrti^ which 
do not seem to be so closely connected with the etymology. In the first of the 
tw^o meanings samvrti means interdependent origination or pratltya-samutpada^ 
and in the second it means the conventional world of common-sense, which can 
be expressed or indicated by speech and language and which we are supposed 
to know and refer to in ail our experiences involving the knower and the known — 
sanwrtih sarpketo loka-vyauakdrah^ sa ca ahhidhdndbhidheya-jnana-jneyddilak^ 
sanah. 
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so on, it is not possible to assert anything as to the nature or 
characteristic {smbhava) of anything as it is. Things are known to 
us only as being the result of the combination of many entities or as 
product complexes. Nothing is produced of itself, and so the pro- 
ducts are never by themselves self-existent, but exist only through 
the coming together of different entities. That which has any nature 
of its own cannot owe its origination to other complexes, and so there 
is nothing in our world-experience which has a nature of its own. 
The apparent reality of the world has therefore the mysterious veil 
of ignorance over it, and it is this veil of ignorance which is referred 
to by t]itttxmloka-sanwrta. This is spoken of also as tathya-safnvrti 
(real ignorance), as distinguished from mithyd-samvrti (false ignor- 
ance), properly used of the ordinary illusions and hallucinations 
of magic, mirage reflections, etc.^ Those appearances which are 
due to sense-defects or other causes and are therefore contradicted 
in experience are called mithyd-samvrta^ because their falsehood is 
discovered in experience. The falsehood of the world-appearances, 
however, can be realized only when their real nature {paramdrtha- 
rupa) as a succession of essenceless products of causal complexes 
is properly understood. The world holds good and remains un- 
contradicted and has all the appearance of reality in all our practical 
experiences, and it is only when it is understood that these pheno- 
mena have no nature of their own that they are considered false. 
All teachings in philosophy take for granted the world-appearances , 
subjective and objective, and try to give a rational analysis and 
estimate of them; and it is only through an experience of these 
world-phenomena and a rational understanding of them that one 
realizes their truth as being a mere flow of causes and effects devoid 
of essence. The appearance of the world as reality is therefore true 
only in a limited manner during the period when the veil of ignor- 
ance is not removed from our eyes ; and this is signified by 
designating the truth (satya) of the world as only loka-samvrta. 
This world-appearance is however relatively true when compared 
with the ordinary illusions of perception (when, e.g., a piece of 
rope is perceived as a snake, or when one sees a mirage in a desert). 

But a question arises- — ^if the world-appearance has no essence 
of its own, how is it that it appears to have one, or how is it 
that the world-phenomena appear at all? To such a question 
Nagarjuna's answer is that the appearance of the world is like the 

^ Bodhi-carydvatdra-panjikd^ p, 353, Biblotheca Indica Series, 1902. 
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appearance of mirages or dreams, which have no reality of their 
own, but still present an objective appearance of reality^. The 
world is not a mere nothing, like a lotus of the sky or the hare’s 
horn, which are simply non-existent [avidyamand). Thus there is 
not only the ultimate truth (paramartha) ; there is also the relative 
truth of the phenomenal world {loka-samvrti-satya)y iheTt are, 
further, the sense-illusions, hallucinations and the like which are 
contradicted in ordinary experience (aloka-'Samvrta or mithya- 
samvrta), and also that which is merely non-existent, like the hare’s 
horn. The tttox {viparyasa) of world-appearance is considered as 
being of four kinds, viz. the consideration of the momentary as 
eternal, the consideration of the painful as being pleasurable, the 
consideration of the unholy as holy, and of that which has no soul 
as having a souP. And this error is due to ignorance {avidya), 
Candrakirti quotes a passage from the Arya-drdhasaya-pariprccha^ 
in which it is said that, just as a man may see in a dream that he 
is spending the night with the wife of the king, and, suddenly 
realizing that he is discovered, tries to fly for fear of his life 
(thus perceiving the presence of a woman, where there is none), so 
we are always falling into the error of asserting that we have per- 
ceived the manifold world-appearance where there is none^. 

Such analogies of error naturally suggest the supposition that 
there must be some reality which is mistaken as some other thing; 
but, as has already been explained, the Buddhists emphasized the 
fact that, in dreams, the illusory appearances were no doubt objec- 
tively known as objective presentations of which we had previously 
become aware — experiences through which we pass, though there 
is no reality on which these appearances rest or are imposed. It 
was here that Sankara differed. Thus, in his introduction to the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutr a he says that the essence of all 
illusory perception is that one thing is mistaken for another, that 
the qualities, characteristics or attributes of one thing are taken 
for the qualities, characteristics or attributes of another. Illusion 
is defined as the false appearance in some object of something 

Madhyamika-sutra^XK^^^ 

^ Ika catvaro viparydsd ucy ante: tadyathd pratiksana^vindsini skandha- 
pancake yo nityam iti grdhah sa viparydsah. . .duhkhatmake ska 7 idha -pancake yah 
sukham iti mpaflto grdhali so paro viparydsah,. : .iarlram asuci-svabhdvam tatra 
yo mcitvena grdhah sa viparydsah , . . .pahca-skandham nirdtmakain tasmin ya 
dtma-grdhah andtmani dtmdhhinivesah sa viparydsah. Candrakirti ’s commentary 
on ibid, xxiii. 13. Compare it with the Yoga-sUtra, ii. 5, Anandasrama Series. 

® Candrakirti’s commentary on the Mddhyamika-sutra, xxiii. 13. 
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experienced before, resembling a memory image. It is explained by 
some as being the false affirmation of the characteristics of one thing 
in regard to another; others explain it as an error dne to the non- 
apprehension of the difference between that which is wrongly 
apprehended and the misapprehended object which the former is 
wrongly supposed to be; others think that, when one thing is 
misapprehended as another, the illusion consists in the fancying of 
the former entity as being endowed with strange characteristics 
(viparUa-dharmatm); but in all these different ways of analysis 
illusion fundamentally is nothing but the false appearance of 
one thing with the characteristics of another. So also it may be 
that a conch-shell appears as silver or that one moon appears as 
two moons^. Sankara then suggests that, since the universal self 
{pratyag-dtman) is felt through our feeling of “F’ and since it is 
immediate in all experience (aparoksa)^ it is not absolutely un- 
related and unindicated (avtsaya) in experience, and consequently 
it is quite possible that the non-self (andtman) and its character- 
istics may be illusorily imposed upon the universal self. This 
illusory imposition of the non-self and its characteristics on the 
universal self is called nescience {avidyd). 

In his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd^ 1. 17, Sankara says 
that, when a piece of rope falsely appears as a snake, this is merely 
false imposition or appearance, not existence. The illusory appear- 
ance of the snake did not really bring into existence a snake, 
which later on became non-existent when right knowledge super- 
vened. It was a mere illusion, and the rope-snake had no existence 
at alP. Sankara in commenting on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd explains 
with approval Gaudapada’s view that the world of common ex- 
perience is as illusory as a dream. Dreams are false ; for in a dream 
a man may have the experience of going to distant places, and yet, 
when he wakes up, he finds that he has been asleep for a few 
seconds only, and has not moved a foot from his bed. The dream 
experiences are therefore false, because they are contradicted by 
the waking experiences. But the waking experiences, being similar 
to dream experiences, are equally false. For both sets of ex- 
periences involve the duality of subject and object , and are therefore 

^ Sankara's Adhydsa-'bhasya on the Brahma-^sutra , Nirnaya-SSgara Press, 
Bombay, 1904. 

^ Rajjvdm sarpa iva kalpitatvdt na tu sa mdyate , . .na hi mjjvdm bhrdnti-> 
huddhya kalpitah sarpo mdyamanah san vivekato mrttah; tathedam prapan- 
cdkhyam mdyd-mdtram, Gaudapada's Kdrikd^ i. 17, Anandasrama Series. 
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fundamentally more or less the same: so that, if one of them is 
false, the other also is false. The world-experience is like other 
well-known instances of illusion— the mirage, for example. Since 
it had no existence in the beginning, and will not have any existence 
in the end, neither can it have existence in the intervening period 
of appearance. The objection that our waking experiences fulfil 
practical purposes and have thus associated with them the prag- 
matic test of truth, which is absent in the case of dream experiences, 
is invalid; for the pragmatic tests of the waking experiences may 
well be contradicted by dream experiences; a man who goes 
to sleep after a sumptuous feast may well dream that he has been 
starving for days together. Both our inner world of mind and its 
experiences and the outer objective world are thus false creations^. 
But Gaudapada and Sankara differ from the Sunyavadin Buddhists 
in this^ — that they think that even false creations must have some 
basis in truth. If a rope appears as a snake, the false creation of 
the snake has some basis in the truth of the rope: there could 
not be false creations and false appearances without any firm basis 
of truth {aspada) underlying them^. Nagarjuna, it will be re- 
membered, tried to prove the falsity of all appearances on the 
ground of their being interdependent arid not having anything 
which could be pointed out as their own nature. The dialectic 
being applicable to all appearances, there was nothing left which 
was not relative and interdependent, nothing which was self- 
evident by nature and which was intelligible by itself without 
reference to anything else. It is this interdependence and relativity 
of all appearances that was called “nothingness’’ or sunyatd by 
Nagarjuna. There was nothing which could be affirmed of anything 
independently by itself without reference to something else ; nothing 
therefore could be conceived as having any essence by itself. 
All appearances were therefore only interdependent phantom crea- 
tions ; and it was precisely this interdependence that proved the 
essencelessness of their natures. There was no basis of truth any- 
where. There was nothing which had any essence. But neither 
Sankara nor Gaudapada appears to have tried to show why the 
inner world of thoughts, ideas, emotions, volitions and the outer 
world of objects should be considered as being illusory appearances. 

^ Sankara's commentary on Gau<iapada's Karika, il> i~i2. 

® Na hi nir aspada rajju-sarpa^mrgatr^i^ikddayafi kvacit upalahhyante , Ibid. 
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Their main point seems to consist in a dogmatic statement that 
all appearances or experiences are false just as dream experi- 
ences are false. The imperfect analogy of waking experiences 
is made into an argument, and the entire manifold of appearances 
is declared to be false. But it is urged at the same time that these 
false creations must have some basis of truth ; the changing ap- 
pearances must have some unchanging basis on which they are 
imposed — and this basis is the self (atman), or Brahman, which is 
the only thing that is permanent, unchanging and real. This self 
is the being of pure intelligence, which is one identical unit, 
negating all differences and duality {vimddha-vijmpti-matra-satta-' 
dvaya’^rupenay. Just as the false creation of ‘‘ snake ’’ appears in the 
case of the ‘‘ rope,” so all such judgments as “ I am happy,” “ I am 
unhappy,” “I am ignorant,” “I am born,” “I am old,” “I am 
with a body,” “I perceive,” etc., are all merely false predications 
associated with the self; they are all false, changing and illusory 
predications, and it is only the self which remains permanent 
through all such judgments. The self is entirely different from all 
such predications ; it is self-luminous and self-manifesting, shining 
independently by itself . 

By applying the dialectic of mutual interdependence, 
samutpaduy Nagarjuna tried to prove that there was nothing which 
could be pointed out as the essence of anything as it is; but he 
did not explain how the appearances which were nothing more 
than phantom creations came to be what they w^ere. How did 
the world-appearance of essenceless interdependent phenomena 
show itself? Sankara did not try to prove with a keen logical 
dialectic that the world-appearance was false : he simply took it 
for granted, since the Upanisads proclaimed Brahman as the 
ultimate reality. But how did the world-appearance manifest itself? 
Sankara does not seem to go deeply into this question and simply 
passes it over in asserting that this world-appearance is all due 
to ignorance (avidya); it could not be spoken of as either existing 
or non-existing; it was merely illusory, like the conch-shell silver. 
But Padmapada, who wrote the commentary known as Panca-^padika 
on the first four sutras of Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-- 
sutrasy says that the precise meaning of the term “false conception ” 
{mithya-jndna) in Sankara’s introduction to his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutras is that there is a force or power or potency {sakti) of 
Gaudapada’s Kdrtkd, ii. 17. 


1 
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nescience which constitutes materiality (jadatmika amdya-saktih)y 
and that it is this potency which transforms itself into the stuff 
{upaddna) oi the world-appearance^. It is well to remember in 
this connection that, according to Sankara’s philosophy, it is not 
only the objective world that constitutes the world of appearance, 
but also the subjective world of all experiences and predicates that 
may be associated with the self. Thus, when one says ‘‘I,” this 
ego-hood is analysed as involving two parts — ^the one, pure in- 
telligence or pure consciousness; and the other, the concept of 
subjectivity, which is illuminated, expressed or manifested by the 
underlying pure intelligence with which it is falsely associated. 
The concept of subjectivity stands here as materiality, or objec- 
tivity, which is made to float up by the power of pure intelligence, 
thus causing the judgment "M am” or “I am a man^.” This 
amdyd-'iakti^ or power of amdya, subsists in the pure self and, on 
the one hand, arrests the revelation of its true nature as Brahman, 
and, on the other hand, transforms itself into the various 
concepts associated with the psychological self of our ordinary 
experience®. The illusion consists in the association of the psycho- 
logical qualities of thinking, feeling, willing, etc. with the trans- 
cendent or universal self {praiyak-citi). These psychological deter- 
minations are all mutually connected with one another. Thus, to 
be able to enjoy pleasures, one must first act; one can only act 
when one has attachments, antipathies and desires, and one can 
have attachments and desires only when one has experienced joys 
and sorrows — ^so these psychological determinations in a beginning- 
less cycle are always naturally associated with the transcendent 
self-luminous self 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that, as 
Padmapada or Prakasatman explains, ajndna or nescience is 
some kind of indefinable stuff out of the transformations of which 
subjective psychological experiences and the w^orld of objects have 
come into being. This ajndna is not the ajndna Buddhists, 

i.e. a wrong notion or misconception, and this adhyasa^ or illusion, 

^ Panca-padikdy p. 4, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 1891. 

^ asmaUpratyaye yo ^?iidam-amias cid’-eka-^rasah tasmims tad-bala-^nirbhdsita^ 
tayd laksanato yusmad-arthasya ?nanu?ydbhimdnasya sambhedaivdvahhdsah sa 
eva adhydsah. Ibid.p,^' 

^ atah sd pratyak-citi bmhma^svarupdvabhdsam pratibadhndti ahamkardd- 
y’-atad-rupa^pratibhdsa^nimittam ca bhavati. Ibid. p. 5. 

^ Prakasatman ’s p. 10, the Vizianagram Sanskrit 

Series, 1893. 
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is not the mparyaya of Nagarjuna; for here it is a positive power 
or stuff. Thus Prakasatman argues that all effects have at their 
back some cause, which forms their stuff or material ; the world- 
appearance, being also an effect, must have some stuff out of which, 
it has evolved or was made up ; and ajndna, lying in the trans- 
cendent self as a separate power, is such a material cause^. This 
amdyd-potencj in the transcendent self is positive in its nature. 
This positive ajndna is directly perceived in such immediate per- 
ceptions as I do not know myself or others,” and can also be 
inferred or comprehended by implication^. The fact that ajndna 
or avidya is spoken of as a power inherent in the transcendent self 
shows that it is dependent thereon ; avidya is not , however , a power, 
but a substance or entity which has certain powers by which it 
transforms itself into the cosmic appearances, subjective and ob- 
jective; yet it is called a power, or iakti^ because of its dependence 
(para-tantratd) on the transcendent self, and it is in consideration 
of the entire dependence of avidya and its transformations on the 
self that the self is regarded as the material cause of all effects — 
the cosmic appearances of the world and the mind^. The self thus 
not only holds the ajndna within it as a dependent function, 
but in spite of its self-luminosity it can be reacted upon by the 
ajndna with its manifold powers in such a way that it can be 
veiled by tJcm ajndna and made the underlying basis of all world- 
appearances of i^Mw^-transformations^. 

Appaya Dlksita, referring in his Siddhantadesa to the view of 
the writer of the Padartha-fattvay summarizes the matter thus : 
Brahman and Maya form together the material cause {ubhayam 
upaddnam), and hence it is that in the world-appearance there are 
two distinct characteristics, ‘‘being” (sattd) from Brahman and 
materiality (jadya) from Maya. Brahman is the cause, as the 
unchanging basis of the Maya, which is the cause as being the 

sarmm ca kSryam sopadanam hhdva^kdryatvdt ghatadivad ity anumandt 
..Aasmdn mithydrtliaAaj-jndndtmakam mithyd’-hhutam adhydsam tipadana- 
kdrana-sdpeksam . , . mith.yd'-jndnam eva adhyasopadanam , Panm-padiku-mvarana^ 

pp. II-I 2 . ■■ ' ■ ■ 

® Ibid, p. 13. 

® saktir ity dtma’-para-tantratayd dtmanah sarva--kdryopdddnasya ntrvodh^ 
rtvam, Ib{d,p, 13. Atma^kdranatva-?nrvodhrtvdd dtma-paraAantratvd ca iakti- 
fuatydm apt iakti’-sabda upacdritah, Akhandananda Muni's Tattva’^dipana, 
p. 65, ChowkhambE Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1902. 

^ atah svaprakdie ^pi dtmani vidtra-iakii^^bhdva^rUpdvidyd’-prayuktam dva- 
ranam durapahT^avam, R§m§nanda Saras vatfs Vivara^opanydsa, p. 16, Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901. 
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stuff that actudly undergoes transformation^. Vacaspati Misra 
also conceives Brahman, jointly with its avidya, to be the material 
cause of the world {avidyd-sahita-brahmopadanamY. In his adora- 
tion hymn at the beginning of his Bhdmatl he describes Brahman 
as being in association with its companion, the indefinable avidyd^ 
the unchanging cause of the entire objective universe®. Sarva- 
jfiatma Muni, however, does not wish to give mdyd the same degree 
of co-operation in the production of the world-appearance as 
Brahman, and considers the latter to be the real material cause of 
the world through the instrumentality of Maya; for Brahman, 
being absolutely changeless, cannot by itself be considered as cause, 
so that, when Brahman is spoken of as cause, this can only be in a 
remote and modified sense {upalak§ana)^ through the instrumen- 
tality of The author of the Siddhdnta-muktdmli is referred 

to by Appaya Diksita as holding that it is the mdyd and mdyd alone 
that forms the stuff of the world-appearance; and that Brahman 
is not in any way the material cause of the universe, but that it is 
only the basis of the subsistence oi mdyd and is only from that 
point of view spoken of as being the material cause®. 

It is clear that the above differences of view regarding the 
nature of the relation between mdyd and the self or Brahman in 
the production of the world-appearance are mere scholastic dis- 
putes over words or modes of expression, and have but little 
philosophical significance. As has already been said, these ques- 
tions do not seem to have arisen in Sankara’s mind. He did not 
think it worth while to explain anything definitely regarding the 
nature oi avidya and its relation with Brahman, and the part that 
it played in supplying the material stuff of the universe. The world 
was an illusion, and Brahman was the basis of truth on which these 
illusions appeared ; for even illusions required something on which 
they could appear. He never faced squarely the difficulties that 
are naturally connected with the theory, and was not therefore 
concerned to explain the definite relation of mdyd to Brahman 
in connection with the production of the phantom show of the 
universe. The natural objection against such views is that the term 

^ p. 12, V.S. Series, 1890. 

“ Bhdmatl on Sankara’s Bhdsya, I. i, 2, Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 1904. 

^ Anirvacyavidya-dvitayasacivasya prdbhavato vivartd yasyaite myad-^anila- 
tejob-avanayah^ibid. p. i. 

^ Samksepa-sdrtraka, i. 333, 334, Bhau Sastri’s edition. 

® Siddhdnta-lesay p, 13, V.S. Series, 1890. 
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(formed by compounding the negative particle and 
‘ ‘Imowledge ’*) may mean either absence of knowledge [mdya- 
bhdmh) or false knowledge {mithydfndnam ) ; and in neither of these 
meanings can it be supposed to behave as the material cause or 
substance-stuiF of anything; for a false knowledge cannot be a 
substance out of which other things are made^. The answer given 
by Anandabodha Bhattaraka to such an objection is that this avidyd 
is not a psychological ignorance, but a special technical category, 
which is beginningless and indefinable [anMy-anirvdcydmdymra- 
yandt). The acceptance of such a category is a hypothesis which 
one is justified in holding as valid, since it explains the facts. 
Effects must have some cause behind them, and a mere instru- 
mental cause cannot explain the origination of the substratum of 
the effect; again, effects which are not true cannot have for their 
material cause (upaddna-karana) that which is true, nor can they 
have for their material cause that which is absolutely non-existent. 
So, since the material cause of the world can neither be true nor 
be anything which is absolutely non-existent, the hypothesis is 
naturally forced upon the Vedantists that the material cause of 
this false world-appearance is an entity which is neither existent 
nor non-existent^. Anandabodha in his quotes zp- 

provingly from the Brahma-tattna^’Samtksd of Vacaspati to show that 
avidya is called avidya or nescience because it is a hypothetic 
category which is neither ‘‘is’’ nor “is not,” and is therefore 
unintelligible; avidya signifies particularly the unintelligibility of 
this category^. Anandabodha points out that the acceptance of 
avidya is merely the logical consequence of indicating some 
possible cause of the world-appearance — considering the nature 
of the world-appearance as it is, its cause can only be something 
which neither is nor is not; but what we understand by such 
a category, we cannot say; it is plainly unintelligible; the logical 
requirements of such a category merely indicate that that which is 
the material cause of this false world-appearance cannot be re- 
garded either as existing or as non-existing ; but this does not 

^ avidya hi vidyabhavo mithya’-jndnain va ?ia cohhayam kasya cit samavdyi- 
kdranam. adravyatvat, Anandabodha ’s Nyaya-^ynakaYanda^ p. 132, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901, 

^ pp. I32-I24. 

® sad-a$ad<ihhaydnubhayddi-prakdraih anirvacaniyatvam eva hy avidyanam 
avidyatvam, BrahTna-tattva-samlksd as quoted in Pramdfta-mdid, p. ro, Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1907. 
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make this concept either intelligible or consistent^. The concept 
of avidya is thus plainly unintelligible and inconsistent. 

Thought and its Object in Buddhism and in Vedanta. 

The Vedanta takes a twofold view of things ; the first view refers 
to ultimate reality and the second to appearance. This ultimate 
reality is pure intelligence, as identical with pure bliss and pure 
being. This is called ultimately real in the sense that it is regarded 
as changeless; By pure intelligence the Vedanta does not mean the 
ordinary cognitional states; for these have a subjective and an 
objective content which are extraneous to them. This pure in- 
telligence is pure immediacy, identical with the fact of revelation 
found in all our conscious states. Our apprehensions of objects 
are in some sense events involving both a subjective and an ob- 
jective content ; but their special feature in every case is a revelatory 
inwardness or immediacy which is non-temporal and changeless. 
The fact that we see, hear, feel, touch, think, remember is equi- 
valent to saying that there are various kinds of cognizings. But 
what is the nature of this cognizing? Is it an act or a fact? When 
I see a blue colour, there is a blue object, there is a peculiar 
revelation of an appearance as blue and a revelation of the “ P’ 
as perceiver. The revelation is such that it is both a revelation of 
a certain character as blue and of a certain thing called the blue 
object. When a revelation occurs in perception, it is one and 
it reveals both the object and its appearance in a certain 
character as blue. The revelation is not the product of a certain 
relation which happens to subsist at any time between the 
character-appearance and the object; for both the character- 
appearance as blue and the object are given in revelation. The 
revelation is self-evident and stands unique by itself. Whether I see, 
or hear, or feel, or change, the fact remains that there is some sort 
of an awareness which does not change. Awareness is ever present 
by itself and does not undergo the changes that its contents undergo. 
I may remember that I had seen a blue object five minutes pre- 
viously; but, when I do this,what I perceive is the image of a blue 
object, with certain temporal and spatial relations, which arises or 

^ Vailaksa’^ya-macO'-yuktir hi pratiyogi^nirupanad yauktikatva^prakatana^^ 
phald na tv evam^rupatdydJjt samahjasyasampadandya tty avocdma, Pramdna-- 
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becomes revealed; but the revelation itself cannot be revealed 
again. I may be conscious, but I cannot be conscious of con- 
sciousness. For consciousness as such, though ever present in its 
immediacy, cannot become an object of any other cDnseiousness. 
There cannot be any such thing as the awareness of an awareness 
or the awareness of the awareness of an awareness,though we may 
multiply such phrases in language at our pleasure. When I re- 
member that I have been to Trinity College this morning, that 
only means that I have an image of the way across the commons, 
through Church Street and Trinity Street ; my movements through 
them are temporally pushed backward, but all this is a revelation 
as image at the present moment and not a revelation of a past 
revelation. I cannot say that this present image in any way reveals 
that particular image as the object of the present revelation. But 
the former revelation could not be held to be distinct from the 
present one ; for distinction is always based on content and not on 
revelation. Revelation as such is identical and, since this is so, one 
revelation cannot be the object of another. It is incorrect to say 
that A is A - means that one ^ becomes itself over again. It is 
owing to the limitations of grammatical terminology that identity 
is thus described. Identity thus understood is different from what 
we understand by identity as a relation. Identity understood as a 
relation presupposes some difference or otherness and thus is not 
self-contained. And it is because it is not self-contained that it 
can be called a relation. When it is said that A i% identical with A^ 
it means that on all the various occasions or contents in which 
A appeared it always signified the same thing, or that it had the 
same shape or that it was the same first letter of the English 
alphabet. Identity in this sense is a function of thought not 
existing by itself, but in relation to a sense of opponency or other- 
ness. But revelation has no otherness in it; it is absolutely ubi- 
quitous and homogeneous. But the identity of revelation of which 
we are speaking does not mean that the revelation signifies the 
same thing amidst a diversity of contents: it is simply the one 
essence identical in itself and devoid of any numerical or other 
kinds of difference. It is absolutely free from ‘‘now” and “then,” 
“here ” and “ there,” “ such ” or “ not such ” and “ this ” or “ that.” 
Consciousness of the self-shining self taken in this way cannot be 
regarded as the relation of an appearance to an object, but it is 
^ the fact of the revelation or the entity of the self. If we conceive 
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of revelation in this way, it is an error to make any distinction in 
revelation as the revelation of the past or the revelation of the 
present moment. For moments are revealed as objects are re- 
vealed; they do not constitute revelation or form any part of it. 
This revelation is identical with the self-shining self to which 
everything else has to be related in order to be known. 

‘‘Is cognizing an act or a fact?” Before this can be answered 
the point to be made clear is what is meant by cognizing. If we 
ignore the aspect of revelation and speak of mental states which 
can be looked at from the point of view of temporal or qualitative 
change of character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
we look at any mental state as possessing certain characters and 
relations to its objects, we have to speak of these aspects. But, if 
we look at cognizing from the point of view of its ultimate truth 
and reality as revelation, we cannot call it either an act or a fact; 
for, as revelation, it is unique and unchangeable in itself, All 
relations and characters are revealed in it, it is self-evident and 
is at once in and beyond them all. Whether we dream or wake, 
whether we experience an illusion or a truth, revelation is always 
there. When we look at our mental states, we find that they are 
always changing, but this is so only with reference to the contents. 
Apart from this there is a continuity in our conscious life. By 
this continuity the Vedanta apprehends not any sort of coherence 
in our ideas, but the fact of the permanence of revelation. It 
may be asked what remains of revelation, if the mental states are 
taken away. This question is not admissible ; for the mental states 
do not form part of revelation; they are rendered conscious by 
coming into relation with revelation. This category is the ultimate 
reality. It is not self or subject in the sense in which self or ego 
is ordinarily understood. For what is ordinarily understood as the 
ego or the “I” is as much a content of the perception of the 
moment as any other objective content. It is not impossible that 
any particular objective content may be revealed at any time 
without the corresponding “I perceive” being explicitly revealed 
at the same time. The notion of ego or “I” does not refer to an 
everlasting abiding independent self or person ; for this notion is 
as changing as any other objective content. The “ I ” has no definite 
real content as referring to an existing entity, but is only 
a particular mode of mind which is often associated, as a 
relatively abiding content, with other changing contents of the 
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mind. As such, it is as changeable as is any other object. I know 
this ’" only means that there is a revelation which at one sweep 
reveals both the '‘this” and the "L” So far as the revelation 
appears as revealing the "this” and the "I,” it is manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious centre 
different from other similar centres. But, since revelation cannot 
in reality be individuated, all that we may say about "I” or 
"mine,” "thou ” or " thine,” falls outside it. They are all contents, 
having some indefinite existence of their own and revealed by this 
principle of revelation under certain conditions. This principle of 
revelation thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to designate the existence of any other object. All 
other objects are dependent upon this principle of revelation for 
their manifestation, and their nature or essence, out of connection 
with it, cannot be defined or described. They are not self-evident, 
but are only expressed by coming into some sort of relation 
with this principle. We have already seen that this principle 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all considera- 
tions of subject or object fall outside it and do not in any 
way qualify it, but are only revealed by it. There are thus two 
principles, the principle of revelation' and all that which is re- 
vealed by it. The principle of revelation is one ; for there is nothing 
else like it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay, evolution or 
change in it, and it is perfectly complete in itself. It is infinite in 
the sense that no finitude can form part of it, though through it all 
finitude is being constantly revealed. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that no spatial or temporal limits can be said to affect it in 
any way, though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It is 
neither in my head nor in my body nor in the space before me ; 
but yet there is nowhere that it is not. It has sometimes been 
designated as the" Self ”or atman^ but only in the sense of denoting 
its nature as the supreme essence and transcendent reality of all-— 
the Brahman, 

Apart from this principle of revelation, all else is constituted 
of a substanceless indefinable stuff called maya. In some schools 
of Sankara Vedanta it is said that all is pure and simple illusion, 
that things exist only when they are perceived and dissolve into 
nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive them ; this school has 
been designated the Drsti-mti school, a doctrine which has been 
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briefly explained in the tenth chapter of the present work^. One of 
the most important texts of this school is the Siddhanta-muktmall by 
Prakistoanda^. Prakasananda seems to have taken his inspiration 
from the Yoga-vasistha, and he denied the existence of things when 
they are not ^erceivQd {ajnata-sattvanabhyupagama). He tried to 
show that there were no grounds for holding that external objects 
existed even when they were not perceived or that external objects 
had a reality independent of their perceptions. Examining the 
capacity of perception as a proof to establish this difference be- 
tween perception and its object, he argued that, since the difference 
between the awareness and its object was a quality of the awareness, 
the awareness itself was not competent to grasp this quality in the 
object, as it was one of the constituents of the complex quality 
involving a difference of the awareness and its object; to assert 
the contrary would be a fallacy of self-dependence (atmdsrayatva). 

If the apprehended difference is a complex, such as diff erence- 
between-awareness-and-its-object,^’ and if this complex is a quality 
which is apprehended as existing in the object, it has to be assumed 
that, in order that the nature of awareness may be realized, vindi- 
cated or established, it must depend upon itself involved as a con- 
stituent in the complex “ difference-between-awareness-and-its- 
object” directly and immediately — ^which comes to the same thing 
as saying that awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware 
of itself; this is impossible and is called the logical fallacy of self- 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy, yqI. i. pp. 477-478, by S. N. Dasgupta, 
published by the Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

^ Prakasananda refers to the arguments of Prakasatman*s (a.d. 1200) Panca- 
pddikd“mvaranaB,nd Sarvajhatma Munirs (a.d. 900) Samksepa-idriraka and refers 
approvingly to S uresvara, the author of the Naiskarmya^siddhi. Appaya Diksita 
(a.d. 1620) refers to Prakasanandainhis^f<fd^a?2^flf-/eia(pp. 13,72)- Nana Dik§ita, 
a follower of the school of Prakasananda and author of the Siddhdnta-dtpikd, in a 
commentary on the Siddhdnta-muktdvalt, gives a list of Vedanta teachers. In this 
list he mentions the names of Frakasanubhavananda, Nrsimha and Raghavendra 
Yati. Venis thinks (see The Pandit^ 1890, pp. 487-490) that Praka^anubhava is the 
same as Prakasatman and Nrsimha the same as Nrsirphasrama Muni, who is 
said to have converted Appaya Diksita to Sankara VedSnta, and thinks that 
Prakasananda lived in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, being wedged 
in between Nrsimha and Appaya. Though it would be difficult to settle his 
time so precisely and definitely, yet it would not be wrong to suppose that he 
lived some time towards the latter half of the sixteenth century. Prakasananda's 
doctrine of Dr^tisrsti is apparently unknown to the earlier Vedantic works and « 

even the Veddnta-paribhdsd, a work of the early sixteenth century, does not 
seem to be aware of him, and it appears that the earliest mention of his name can 
be traced only to Appaya, who lived in the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. Prakasananda may thus be believed to have lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. ^ 
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dependence^. If it is held that the conaplex quality difFerence- 

of-awareness-from-the-object’’) is directly perceived in the ob- 
ject through the senses, then it has to be assumed that the 
said complex quality existed in the object even before the pro- 
duction of the awareness, and this would involve the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the awareness was 
a constituent was already present even before such an awareness 
had already come into being. If perception or direct awareness 
cannot be said to prove the difference between the awareness and 
its object, there can be no inference which may be supposed to 
do it. For such an inference has to take form thus— ‘ the object is 
different from its own awareness, because it is associated with 
entirely different kinds of qualities or characteristics^. ’’ But how 
could it be known that the object has qualities of an entirely 
different character from its awareness, since a difference between 
an awareness and its object was contested and could not be proved 
by perception or any other means? Prakasananda further says that 
the argument by implication (arthdpatti), that aw^areness involves 
the acceptance of something different from the awareness of 
which the awareness is affirmed, because there cannot be any know- 
ledge without a corresponding object, is invalid. In proving the 
invalidity of the supposition that knowledge necessarily implies an 
object, Prakasananda raises the question whether such an impli- 
cation of an object as conditioning Imowledge refers to the pro- 
duction {utpatti) of knowledge, its persistence {sthiti) or its secondary 
cognition. As regards the first alternative Prakasananda says that 
according to the Vedanta consciousness is ever-existent and is 
never a product; and, even if it is regarded as a product, the 
process of cognition can itself be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for its production. It can by no means be urged that the 
presence of an external object is in all cases necessary for the 
production of knowledge; for, though it is arguable that in 
perception an object is necessary, no one will suggest that an 
external object is to be considered necessary in the production of 
inferential knowledge — a fact which shows that the presence of 
an external object is not indispensable for the production of know- 
ledge as such. As regards the persistence of knowledge it is said 

^ Siddhanta^muktavall, as printed in the Pandit, 1889, pp. 347-249. 

“ vifnato visayah sva’^m^aya-jfidndd bhidyate tad’-vimddha^dharmairayatvdt . 
Ibid. p. 353. 
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that awareness has not the object that it knows for its locus or sub- 
stance in such a way that the absence of the object, as apart 

from the awareness, would make it impossible for the awareness to 
persist; and, if knowledge is supposed to be persisting in anything, 
that something would not be a cognized object, but the cognizer 
itself— as in the Nyaya view, where knowledge is regarded as an 
attribute of the self and the self is then regarded as the substance 
or locus [asraya) of knowledge. Since again cognition and its 
object do not exist in the same space or in the same time (this is 
proved by the possibility of our knowing a past or a future object), 
there cannot be any such concomitance between the two that it 
would be right for any one to infer the external presence of an 
object because of there being a subjective cognition or awareness. 
So he argues that there is no proof that cognition and cognized 
objects are different. 

In the above account of Prakasananda’s views it is clear that 
he does not attempt to give any positive proof in support of his 
thesis that the world-appearance and all objects contained in it 
have no existence while they are not perceived or that the being 
of all objects cognized is their percipi. He only tries to show that 
it cannot be logically established that awareness of blue and blue 
are two different objects ; or, in other words, that it cannot be 
proved that the cognized object is different from its cognition. 
It could not legitimately be held that awareness (pratui) was 
different from its object (pratyetavya). The whole universe, as we 
perceive it, is nothing but cognition without there being an)^ object 
corresponding to it. As dreams are nothing but mere awareness, 
without there being any real objects behind them which manifest 
themselves in different ways of awareness and their objects, so 
also is the world of awaking consciousness^. The world has thus 
no independent substratum, but is mere cognition or mere awene- 
ness {mjftana-mMr a or bhava-mdtra). 

This scheme of Vedanta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasubandhu (a.d. 280-360), as taught in his 
Vimsatikd with a short commentary of his own and in his Trimsikd 
with a commentary by Sthiramati^. According to this idealism 

^ pratyetavya-pratltyos ca bhedah prdmaiiikah kutah 

pratui-mdtram evaitad bhdti visvam cardcaram 
jnana-jneya-prahhedena yathd svdpnarn. pratlyate 
vijndna^mdtram evaitat tathdjdgrac cardcaram. 

Siddhanta-muktavali j p.zsS. 

^ Vijnapti-mdtrata^ziddhii containing two treatises, Vimsatikd and Trimsikd, 
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{pijnana-'Vadd) of Vasubandhu all appearances are but transforma- 
tions of the principle of consciousness by its inherent movement, 
and none of our cognitions are produced by any external objects 
which to us seem to be existing outside of us and generating our 
ideas. Just as in dreams one experiences different objects at 
different places and countries without there being any objective 
existence of them, or as in dreams many people may come together 
and perform various actions, so what seems to be a real world of 
facts and external objects may well be explained as a mere creation 
of the principle of intelligence without any objective basis at all. 
All that we know as subjective or objective is mere ideation 
{mjnapti) and there is no substantive reality, or entity corre- 
sponding to it; but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
[mabhilapyendtmand) thought, which the saints realize, is also 
false^. It is possible that the awareness of anything may become 
the object of a further awareness, and that of another; but in all 
such cases where the awarenesses are significant (arthavatl) there 
is no entity or reality represented by them ; this, however, 
should not be interpreted as a denial of the principle of intelligence 
or pure knowledge as such. Vasubandhu then undertakes to show 
that the perceptual evidence of the existence of the objective world 
cannot be trusted. He says that, taking visual perception as an 
example, we may ask ourselves if the objects of the visual perception 
are one as a whole or many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes, 
since wholes would imply parts; they cannot be of the nature of 
atoms, since such atoms are not separately perceived ; they cannot 
be of the nature of combinations of atoms, since the existence of 
atoms cannot be proved^. For, if six atoms combine from six sides, 
that implies that the atoms have parts ; if however six atoms 
combine with one another at one identical point, that would mean 
that the combined group would not have a size larger than that 
of one atom and would therefore be invisible. Again, if the objects 
of awareness and perception were only wholes, then succession 
and sequence would be inexplicable, and our perception of separate 
and distinct things would remain unaccountable. So they have 

Paris, 1925. It seems probable that Vasubandhu flourishedin A.D. 28o"-36o rather 
than in a.d. 420-500 as held by me in the first volume of the present work. See 
B. Bhattacharya’s foreword to the Tattvasamgraha, 

^ yo balair dkdrmdnam svabkdvo grdhya-grdhakddih parikalpitah tena kalpiten- 
dtniand tesdni nairdtmyam na tv anahhildpyendtmand yo buddhdndm msaya iit. 
Commentary on Vimsatikd^ p. 6. 

^ Ndpi te samhatd vi^ayJ-bhavanti, yasmdt paramdnur ekam dravyam na 
sidhyati. Ibid, p. 7. 
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no real objective existence, though perception leads us to believe 
that they have. People are dreaming of the world of objects in the 
sleep of the sub-conscious habit of false imaginative construction 
{vitatha-vikalpahhyasa-v^ana-nidrayd)^ and in their dreams they 
construct the objective world; it is only when they become 
awake with the transcendent indeterminate knowledge 
nirvikalpa-jnanadabhat prahuddho hhavati) that they find the 
world-construction to be as false as the dream-construction 
of diverse appearances. In such a view there is no objective 
material world, and our cognitions are not influenced by external 
objects ; how then are our minds influenced by good instructions 
and associations? and, since none of us have any real physical 
bodies, how can one kill another? Vasubandhu explains this by 
the theory that the thought-currents of one person can sometimes 
determine the thought-currents of another. Thus the idea of 
killing of a certain type may produce such a disturbance of the 
vital powers of another as to produce a cessation of the continuity 
of the thought-processes, which is called death So also the good 
ideas of one may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the Trimstka of Vasubandhu and its commentary by Sthir- 
amati this idealism is more clearly explained. It is said that both the 
soul (or the knower) and all that it knows as subjective ideas or as ex- 
ternal objects existing outside of us are but transformations of pure 
intelligence (mjndna-parinama). The transformation (parindma) 
of pure intelligence means the production of an effect different 
from that of the causal moment simultaneously with the cessation 
of the causal moment^. There is neither externality nor subjectivity 
in pure intelligence, but these are imposed upon it (yijndna-svarupe 
parikalpita eva dtmd dharmas ca). All erroneous impositions imply 
that there must be some entity which is mistaken for something 
else ; there cannot be erroneous impositions on mere vacuity ; so 
it has to be admitted that these erroneous impositions of various 
kinds of external characteristics, self, etc. have been made upon 
the transformations of pure intelligence^. Both Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati repudiate the suggestion of those extreme idealists who 

para’-vijnapti-’visesddhipatydt paresdm jzvitendriya-mrodkini kdcit viknya 
utpadyate yayd sabhdga-santati~viccheddh.hya7ri maranam hhavati. Commentary 
on Vimsatikd^ p. lo. 

^ kdrana^ksana-nirodha^sama’-kdlah hdrana-hsana-vilak^ana-kdryasya dtma-- 
Idhhah parindmah. Sthiramati ’s commentary on Trimsikdy p. i6. 

® upacdrasya ca nirddkdrasyasamhhavdd avasyam vijndna-parindmo vastuto 
^sty upagantavyo yatra dtma-dharmopacdrahpravartate. Ibid, Compare Sankara’s 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd^ hi rdraspadd mrgatrsnikddayah,*^ 
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deny also the reality of pure intelligence on grounds of inter- 
dependence or relativity (samvrtif. Vasubandhu holds that pure 
consciousness (vijnapti-matratd) is the ultimate reality. This ulti- 
mate consciousness is a permanent entity, which by its inherent 
power {sakti) undergoes threefold transformations as the inherent 
indeterminate inner change (vipaka), which again produces the 
two other kinds of transformations as the inner psychoses of mental 
operations {manana) and as the perception of the so-called external 
stm^\es {visaya--mjnapti). The apprehension of all appearances or 
characterized {dharmd) as cognized objects and that of 

selves as cognizers, the duality of perceivers and the perceived, 
are due to the threefold transformations of vipaka^ manana and 
msaya-vijnapti. The ultimate consciousness (mjnapti-matra) which 
suffers all these modifications is called alaya-mjndna in its modified 
transformations, because it is the repository of all experiences. 
The ultimate principle of consciousness is regarded as absolutely 
permanent in itself and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happiness {sukhd) ; for what is not eternal is painful, and this, being 
eternal, is happy When a saint’s mind becomes fixed (pratisthita) 
in this pure consciousness the tendency to dual 

thought of the subjective and the objective {grahya-grahakantisaya) 
ceases and there dawns the pure indeterminate and 

transcendent consciousness. It is a state in which the 

ultimate pure consciousness returns from its transformations and 
rests in itself. It is divested of all afflictions (klesa) or touch of vicious 
tendencies and is therefore called anasrava. It is unthinkable and 
undemonstrable, because it is, on the one hand, pure self-conscious- 
ness (pratyatma’-rndya) and omniscience (sarvajnatd)f2.s it is divested 
of all limitations (dvarana), and, on the other hand, it is unique 
in itself^. This pure consciousness is called the container of the 
seed of all (sarm-bya), and, when its first indeterminate and inde- 
finable transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and 

^ Thus Lahkdvatdray one of the most important works on Buddhistic 
idealism, denies the real transformation of the pure intelligence or dlaya-^vijncina. 
See LankdvatdrGy p, 46, published by the Otani University Press, Kyoto, i9:::3. 

® dhruvo nityatvad aksayatayd; sukho nityaWdd evayad anityam tad duhkhain 
ayani ca nitya iti asnidt sukhah. Sthiramati's commentary on Trifuukd, p. 44. 

^ Alaya-vijndna in this ultimate state of pure consciousness {mjnapti’>fndtratd) 
is called the cause (dhatu) of all virtues, and, being the ultimate state in which 
the dharmas or characterized appearances have lost all their limitations it is 
called the dharma-kdya of the Buddha (makd-munih bhumupdraniitddi^bhd%:a^ 
nay a klesayneydvarana-prahdi^dt , . .sarva-dharma-^vibhutva-labhatas ca dharma- 
kdya ity ucyate). Ibid, 
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also the transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another, and thus the different series rise 
again and again and mutually determine one another. These trans- 
formations are like waves and ripples on the ocean, where each is 
as much the product of others as well as the generator of others^. 

In this view thought {mjnana) is regarded as a real substance, 
and its transformations are also regarded as real; and it is these 
transformations that are manifested as the selves and the charac- 
terized appearances^. The first type of transformations, called 
vipaka^ is in a way the ground of the other two transformations, 
which contain the indeterminate materials out of which the mani- 
festations of the other two transformations appear. But, as has 
already been pointed out, these three different types of trans- 
formations again mutually determine one another. The mpaka 
transformations contain within them the seeds of the constructive 
instincts of the selves as cognizers, the constructive 

instincts of colours, sounds, etc., the substantive basis {asraya) of 
the attribution of these twofold constructive instincts, as well as 
the sense-faculties and the localization of space-determinations 
{sthdna-vijnapti or bhdjanadoka-sannivesa-vtjnapti). They are also 
associated in another mode with sense-modifications involving the 
triune of the sense {indriya), sense-object (visaya) and cognition 
(and each of these triunes is again associated with a characteristic 
affective tone corresponding to the effective tones of the other 
two members of the triune in a one-to-one relation), attention 
(manaskdra), discrimination {samjnd)^ volition {cetana) and feeling 
{mdandf. The vipdka transformations have no determinate or 
limited iotm^ {apancchinndlambandkdra)^ and there are here no 

^ tac ca varttate srotasaughavat* Ibid, p. 2,1. 

^ avasyam vijndna-parindmo vastuto ^sty upagantavy oyatratmadharmopacdrak 
pravarttate. 

® Feeling is distinguished here as painful, pleasurable and as the basic 
entity which is neither painful nor pleasurable, which is feeling per se ipedand 
anubhava'-svahhdvd sd punar visayasya dhlddaka-^paritdpaka-taduhhaya^kara- 
vimkta'^svarupa-sdksdtkarana-bheddt). This feeling perse must be distinguished 
again from the non-pleasurable-painful feeling existing along with the two other 
varieties, the painful and the pleasurable. Here the vipdka transformations are 
regarded as evolving the basic entity of feeling, and it is therefore undifferentiated 
in it as pleasure or pain and is hence called “feeling as indifference {upek§dY^ 
and undifferentiated (avydkrta). The differentiation of feeling as pleasurable or 
as painful takes place only as a further determination of the basic entity of feeling 
evolved in the vipdka transformations of good and bad deeds (subhdsubha- 
karma’-mpdka). Good and bad (subhdsubha) are to be distinguished from moral 
and immoral as potential and actual determinations of virtuous and vicious 
actions. 
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actualized emotional states of attachment, antipathy or the like, 
which are associated with the actual pleasurable or painful feelings. 
The transformations thus give us the basic concept of mind 

and its principal functions with all the potentialities of determinate 
subject-object consciousness and its processes. There are here the 
constructive tendencies of selves as perceivers, the objective con- 
structive tendencies of colours, sounds, etc., the sense-faculties, 
etc., attention, feeling, discrimination, volition and sense-func- 
tioning. But none of these have any determinate and actualized 
forms. The second grade of transformations, called manma^ 
represents the actual evolution of moral and immoral emotions; 
it is here that the mind is set in motion by the ignorant references 
to the mental elements as the self, and from this ignorance about 
the self is engendered self-love {atma-snehd) and egoism {atmd-- 
mand). These references are again associated with the fivefold 
universal categories of sense-functioning, feeling, attention, voli- 
tion and discrimination. Then comes the third grade of trans- 
formations, which is associated with the fivefold universal cate- 
gories together with the special manifestations of concrete sense- 
perceptions and the various kinds of intellectual states and moral 
and immoral mental states, such as {chandah) for different 
kinds of sense-experiences, decisions {adhimoksd) m conclusions 
firmly established by perceptions, reasoning, etc., memory , attentive 
reflection {samadht)^ wisdom (pra/wa), faith and firm will for the 
good {sraddhd), shamefulness {hrt) for the bad, etc. The term 
alaya-vijndna is given to all these three types of transformations, 
but there is underneath it, as the permanent passive ground, the 
eternal and unchangeable pure thought {pijnapti-mdtratd). 

It may be pointed out here that in this system of philosophy 
the eternal and unchangeable thought-substance undergoes by 
virtue of its inner dynamic three different orders of superficial 
changes, which are compared to constantly changing streams and 
waves. The first of these represents the basic change which later 
determines all subjective and objective possibilities; the second 
starts the process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and 
false attribution of self-hood to non-self elements, self-love and 
egoism; and in the third grade we have all the concrete mental 
and extra-mental facts. The fundamental categories which make 
the possibility of mind, mental processes and the extra-mental 
relations, are evolved in the first stage of transformations ; and these 
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abide through the other two stages of transformations and become 
more and more complex and concrete in course of their association 
with the categories of the other transformations. In analysing the 
knowledge situation Vasubandhu does not hold that our awareness 
of blue is only a modification of the awareness,^’ but he thinks 
that an awareness has always two relations, a relation with the 
subject or the knower {grahaka-graha) andarelation with the object 
which is known Blue as an object is essential for 

making an awareness of blue possible ; for the awareness is not 
blue, but we have an awareness of the blue. But Vasubandhu 
argues that this psychological necessity is due to a projection of 
objectivity as a necessary function of determinate thought, and it 
does not at all follow that this implies that there are real external 
objects existing outside of it and generating the awareness as 
external agent. Psychological objectivity does not imply onto- 
logical objectivity. It is argued that, if the agency of objective 
entities in the production of sense-knowledge be admitted, there 
could not be any case where sense-knowledge could be admitted to 
be produced without the operation of the objective entities; but, 
since in dreams and illusions such sense-knowledge is universally 
regarded as being produced without the causal operation of such 
objective entities, no causal operation can be conceded to the 
objective entities for the production of sense-knowledge. 

Sankara, in attempting to refute the Buddhist idealism in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra, ii. ii. 28, seems to refer to a 
school of idealism which is the same as that described by 
Santaraksita in his Tattva-samgraha (commented upon by Kama- 
lasila), but largely different from that described in Vasubandhu’s 
Trimsikd, The positive arguments against the impossibility of an 
external world constituted by partless atoms are the same^. But 

^ Vacaspati, however, in his Bkdmatl commentoxy, ii. ii.38, introduces some 
new points. He says that spatial extension, as perceived in visual perception, 
cannot be due to the perception of partless atoms. Nor can it be said that the 
colour particles produced in uninterrupted succession generate the notion of 
spatial extension, though there is no spatial extension in the individual atom; 
for it is not possible that the groups of colour particles are not interrupted by 
taste, smell and the tactual particles. So it has to be admitted that the colour 
particles are at some distance from one another and are interrupted by other 
particles, and that the continuous appearance of colour in spatial distribution 
is a false appearance, like the appearance of continuous trees from, a distance con- 
stituting a forest {gandha-^rasa-sparsa-paraindnV’-antaritd hi te rupa-paramdnavo 
na nirantardh; tasmdd drat sdntaresii vrksesu eka^ghana-pratyayavad esa sthula'- 
pratyayah paramdnusu sd7itaresu hhrdnta eva). 
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it is further argued on behalf of the Buddhist idealists that the 
awareness of a pillar, the awareness of a wall or of a jug or of a 
piece of cloth, implies that these individual awarenesses are mutually 
different in nature among themselves; and that consequently 
the apparent differences among objects are but differences among 
the ideas; and that therefore the objects are of the same nature 
as the particular ideas by which we are supposed to know them; 
and, if that be so, the hypothesis of an external world of objects 
becomes unnecessary. Moreover the fact that both the idea of the 
object and the object are taken at one and the same moment proves 
that both the object and the idea are identical, just as the illusory 
second moon perceived simultaneously with the moon is identical 
with it^. When one of them is not perceived the other also is not 
perceived. If they were by nature separate and different, there 
would be no reason why there should be such a uniform and 
invariable relation between them. The reason for the diversity of 
our ideas is to be sought not in the diversity of external objects 
which are ordinarily supposed to produce them, but in the be- 
ginningless diversity of the instinctive sub-conscious roots {vasana) 
which produce all our ideas in the waking state, just as they produce 
dreams during sleep ; as dreams are admitted by all to be produced 
without any external objects, so are all ideas produced without 
any external real objects; for as ideas the dream ideas are just the 
same as the waking ideas. But in both cases there are the in- 
stinctive sub-conscious roots {vasana)^ without which no ideas, 
whether in the dream state or in the waking state, can be produced ; 
so these, being invariably present in all cases of production of ideas, 
are the cause of all ideas 

^ This simile is adduced by Vscaspati probably from a quotation from 
Dihnaga — sahopalambha'-niyamM abhedo nila^tad'^dhiyoli bhedai ca hhrdnti^ 
vijndnair drsyetenddv ivadvaye. 

Since both the blue and the idea of the blue are taken at the same moment, 
they are one and the same ; for any two things which are taken simultaneously 
are identical. As one moon appears as two in an illusory manner, so the dif- 
ference between the idea and the object is also perceived only illusorily. This 
argument of sahopalamhha-niyaina is absent in Vasubandhu’s Vimmtika and 
Tmnsikd, 

^ Vacaspati summarizes in this connection the inference of the Sautrantikas 
for the existence of an external world of objects as the causes of the corre- 
sponding ideas. The argument of the Sautrantikas runs thus: When, the old 
causes remaining the same, there is a new effect, that new effect must be due 
to a new cause. Now, though it should be admitted that in the passing series of 
inner consciousness each particular moment generates the succeeding one, and 
that this power of productivity is called vdsand {tat-pravrtti-‘mjnd7ia’-janana*sak- 
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Sankara in refuting the above position says that such a view 
is untenable because it contradicts our experience, which always 
distinguishes the subject and the object from the awareness. 
We are directly aware of our sense-contact with external objects 
which we perceive, and the object of awareness and the awareness 
are not one and the same. Our awareness itself shows that it is 
different from its object. The awareness of a pillar is not the same 
as a pillar, but a pillar is only an object of the awareness of a 
pillar. Even in denying external objects, the Buddhist idealists 
have to say that what is knowable only within appears as if it was 
existing outside^. Sankara argues thus: if externality is absolutely 
non-existent, how can any sense-cognition appear as external? 
Visnumitra cannot appear as the son of a barren woman. Again, 
the fact that an idea has the same form as its object does not imply 
that there are no objects; on the other hand, if there were no 
objects, how could any idea have the same form as its corresponding 
object? Again, the maxim that any two things which are taken 
simultaneously are identical is false; for, if the object and its 
awareness are comprehended at the same moment, the very fact 
that one is taken along with the other shows that they cannot be 
identical. Moreover, we find that in all our awarenesses of blue 
or yellow, a jug or a wall, it is the qualifying or predicative factors 
of objects of knov/ledge that differ; awareness as such remains 
just the same. The objects of knowledge are like so many ex- 
traneous qualities attributed to knowledge, just as whiteness or 
blackness may be attributed to a cow; so whether one perceives 
blue or red or yellow, that signifies that the difference of 
perception involves a difference in objects and not in the 
awareness itself. So the awareness, being one, is naturally different 
from the objects, which are many ; and, since the objects are many, 

tir vasand), and that its tendency to effectuate itself is called its power of fruition 
(paripdka), even then it would be difficult to understand how each particular 
moment should have a power altogether different from other moments ; for, since 
there is nothing else to change the character of the moments, each moment is 
just as much a tnoment as any other. So it has to be admitted that there are 
other things which make one moment different in its power of effectuation from 
any other; and these are the external objects. 

^ Sankara says yad antar-jneya-rupam tad bahirvad avabhdsate. This seems 
to be a quotation from Dihnaga. Dihnaga's verse, as quoted by Kamaiaslla in 
his commentary on the Tattva-samgraha, verses 2083-2084, runs as follows: 
yad antar-jneya-ruparri tu bahirvad avabhdsate 
so ’rtho vijndna-rupatvdt taUpratyayataydpi ca. 

This shows that Sankara had Dihn 3 ga in his mind when he attempted to 
refute the Buddhist idealists. 
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they are different from the one, the awareness. The awareness is 
one and it is differentfrom the objects, which are many^. Moreover, 
the argnment that the appearance of w^’orld objects may be ex- 
plained on the analogy of dreams is also invalid; for there is a 
great difference between our knowledge of dreams and of worldly 
objects — dreams are contradicted by the waking experience, but 
the waking experiences are never found contradicted. 

It is curious to note here the contradictions in Sankara’s own 
statements. It has been already pointed out that he himself in his 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika built a powerful argument for 
the non-existence of all objects of waking experience on the analogy 
of the non-existence of the objects of dream experience. Santarak- 
sita (a.d. 705) and KamalaMa (a.d. 728) in refuting a position 
similar to that of the view of Sankara — that consciousness is one 
and unchangeable and that all objects are changing, but that the 
change of objects does not imply any change of the consciousness 
itself— argue that, had this been so, then that would imply that all 
sensibles of different kinds of colours, sounds, etc. were known at 
one and the same time, since the consciousness that would reveal 
those objects is constant and unchangeable^. Kamalasila there- 
fore holds that consciousness is not unchangeable and one, but 
that there are only the changeable ideas of the sensibles and each 
idea is different from the other which follows it in time. Sankara’s 
view that consciousness is only one and that it is only the objects 
that are many seems to be based on a separation due to an 
arbitrary abstraction. If the commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika 
be admitted to be a work of Sankara, then it may be urged that 
Sankara’s views had undergone a change when he was WTiting the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra\ for in the commentary on 
Gaudapada’s Karika he seems again and again to emphasize the 
view that the objects perceived in waking experience are as false 
and as non-existent as objects of dream experience. His only 
realism there consisted in the assertion that the world was but the 
result of a false illusory imposition on the real Brahman, since 

^ dvabhyarn ca hheda ekasya nddho hhavati ekasmdc ca dvayoh; tasmad 
artka-jndnayor bhedah, Sankara’s Bhd^ya^ ii. ii. 28, Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 
Bombay, 1904. 

^ tad yadi nityaika-jndna-pratibhdsdtmakd amt sabdadayah syus tadd vidtrds- 
tarana-pratibhdsavat sakrd eva pratibhdseran ; taUpratihhdsdtmahasyajndnasya 
samadd vasthitatvdt, Kamalasila’s commentary on the Tattva-sanigrahay 
si. 331. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1926. 

Neither Santarak§ita nor Kamalasila seems to be familiar with Sankara. 
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illusions such as mirage, etc. must have some underlying basis 
upon which they are imposed. But in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra world of objects and sensibles is seen to have 
an existence of some sort outside individual thought. Vacaspati in 
his commentary distinguishes the position of Sankara 

from that of Buddhist idealism by saying that the Vedanta holds 
that the ‘‘ blue” is not an idea of the form of blue, but ‘‘ the blue ” is 
merely the inexplicable and indefinable object^. 

In discussing the views of Vasubandhu in the Vitnsatika and 
Trimsika it has been pointed out that Vasubandhu did not try to 
repudiate the objectivity of the objects of awareness, but he re- 
pudiated the idea that objects of awareness existed outside of 
thought and produced the different kinds of awareness. His idea 
seems to have been that the sensibles are made up of thought- 
stuff and, though they are the psychological objects of awareness, 
they do not exist outside of thought and determine the different 
ideas that we have of them. But both the sensibles and their ideas 
are determined by some inner law of thought, which determines 
the nature and methods of the whole process of the growth and 
development of the psychosis, and which determines not only its 
cognitional character, but also its moral and emotional character. All 
the arguments of Sankara in which he emphasizes the psychological 
duality of awareness and its object would have no force against 
Vasubandhu, as Vasubandhu admits it himself and holds that 
‘^blue” {nila) is different from the idea of blue; the blue is an 
object {dlambana) 2iid the idea of the blue is an awareness. Ac- 
cording to him thought splits itself into subject and object; the 
idea therefore expresses itself as a subject-object awareness. The 
subject and the object are as much products of thought as the idea 
itself; the fact that he considers the blue to be thought does not 
mean that he denies the objectivity of the blue or that the only 
existence of the blue is the blue-idea. The blue is objectively 
present before the idea of blue as a presentation, just as there is the 
subject to perceive it, but this objectivity does not imply that the 
blue is somewhere outside thought in the space outside ; for even 
space-locations are thought-products, and so there is no sense in 
attributing the sensibles of presentation to the outside world. The 
sensibles are objects of awareness, but they are not the excitants 

^ na hi brahma-vddino nllddydkardm vittim abhyupagacchanti^ kmtu amr>* 
vacaniyam ntlddui. Bhdmatiy li. ii. 28. 
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of the corresponding awareness. It does not seem that Sankara 
says anything to refute such a view. Sankara’s position in the 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrika seems to have been the same 
sort of view as that of Dihnaga, which he takes so much pains to 
refute in the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya^ mid 2 ,b such it was opposed 
to the view of Nagarjuna that there must be some essence or reality 
on which the illusory impositions are made. But in the Brahma-* 
sutra-bhdsya he maintains the view that the objective world, as it 
appears to our consciousness, is present before it objectively and 
independently— only its ultimate nature is inexplicable. The 
difference of the objects from the awareness and their inde- 
pendent existence and activity have been accepted by most of 
the later Vedanta teachers of the Sankara school; and it is well 
known that in sense-perception the need of the mind-contact with 
the object of perception through the specific sense is considered 
indispensable^. 

Prakasatman (a.d. 1200) in his Panca-pddikd-vivarana raises this 
point and says that the great difference between the Mahayanists 
and the Vedantins consists in the fact that the former hold that 
the objects (visaya) have neither any separate existence nor any 
independent purpose or action to fulfil as distinguished from the 
momentary ideas, while the latter hold that, though the objects are 
in essence identical with the one pure consciousness, yet they can 
fulfil independent purposes or functions and have separate, abiding 
and uncontradicted existences^. Both Padmapada and Prakasatman 
argue that, since the awareness remains the same while there is 
a constant variation of its objects, and therefore that which 
remains constant (anuvrtta) and that which changes {vydvrtta) 
cannot be considered identical, the object cannot be regarded 
as being only a modification of the idea^. It is suggested that the 
Buddhist idealist urges that, if the object (e.g. blue) is different 
from the awareness, it cannot be revealed in it, and, if the blue 
can be revealed in the awareness, at that moment all the other 
things of the world might as well be revealed; for there is no such 

^ See Veddnta-parihham^ ch. I, Srivenkatesvar Press, Bombay, 1911. 

^ tattva-dariinas tu advitiyat samvedandt abhede pi visayasya bhedendpi artha- 
kriyd-sdmarthya’-sattvamsthdyitvam cabadhitam astUi vadanti. Panca-pddikd^vi- 
varanaf p. 73. In addition to this work Prakasatman also wrote two inde- 
pendent commentaries on Brahma-sutra called Sdrlraka-mimdnud-nydyasam^ 
graha and Laukika^nydya-muktdvalt, 

® anuvrttasya vydvrttdn na bhedo ^nuvrttatvdd akasa-ghatadivat, Panca- 
padikd^mvarana^ P» 73* 
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specific relation with the blue that the blue alone should appear 
in consciousness at that moment. If it is urged that the blue 
produces the awareness of the blue, then what would be the 
function of the visual organ? It is better, therefore, the Buddhist 
suggests, to admit a natural and unique relation of identity of the 
idea and the object^. The Vedantist objects to this and says that 
such a supposition cannot be true, since we perceive that the subject, 
object and the idea are not one and the same. To such an objection 
the Buddhist is supposed to reply that these three do not form a 
complex unity, but arise at three successive moments of time, and 
then by virtue of their potency or root-impression a complex of 
the three appears ; and this complex should not therefore be inter- 
preted as being due to a relationing of three distinct entities^. 
Thus the fact that “ I perceive blue” is not to be interpreted as a 
conscious relationing of ^'I,” ^'the blue” and the awareness, but 
as an ideation arising at one particular point of time, involving all 
the three constituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary, be- 
cause all appearances are momentary, and because the relationing 
of the three as three independent entities would necessarily be 
impossible without the lapse of some time for their operation of 
relationing. The theory of momentariness naturally leads us to the 
above supposition, that what appears as relationing is nothing but 
one momentary flash, which has the above three as its constituent 
elements ; so the Buddhist is supposed to admit that, psychologic- 

^ tasmdt svabhavikasadharanabhedasambandhad eva vijndne nllam avabhdsate^ 
Panca^padika-vivarana^ 

Arguing from a similar point of view, Ssntaraksita and Kamalasila urge that, 
if the object was not identical with the awareness, there must be some im- 
mutable law why they should appear simultaneously. This law according to the 
Buddhists could only be either of identity {tdddtmya) or of causality as invariability 
of production {tad-utpatti). The first alternative is what the Buddhists here are 
contending for as against the Vedantists. There cannot be the law of causality 
here; for there cannot be any operation of the law of causality as production 
between two entities which are simultaneous. Tattva-samgraha and Panjikd^ 
3030, 2031. 

^ tad vdsand’-mmeta^samanantara’-pratyaya-samuttham sankalandtmakam pra- 
tyaydntaram etan neha sambandhdgamah, Padmapada^s (a.d. 830) Panca-‘pddikd^ 
p. 25. This work exerted the greatest influence on the development of Vedantic 
thought for about six or seven centuries, and several commentaries were written 
on it. Most important of these are Prakasatman^s Pancapddikd-mvaraij>a^ Pafi^ 
ca-^pddikddhydsa-hhdsya-vydkhydy Panca-pddikd,’-idstra-‘darpana by ^/bnrtananda, 
TatVoa-dipana by Amrtanandanatha, and also a commentary by Anandapurna 
Yati. Prakasatman’s commentary on it, called Pancapddikd^mvarana^ was com- 
mented upon by Akhandananda Muni in his Tattva'-dlpana, by Ramananda 
Sarasvati in his Vivaranopanydsa^ and by Nrsimhasrama in his Panca’-padikd- 
vivarana^hhdva-prakdsikd. 
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ally, the awareness and its object seem to be different, but such 
a psychological appearance can at best be considered as a mental 
illusion or fiction ; for logically the Buddhist cannot admit that a 
momentary appearance could subsist long enough to have the 
possibility of being relationed to the self and the awareness, as 
in '‘I know the blue ; and, if the blue was not considered to be 
identical with awareness, there would remain no way to explain 
the possibility of the appearance of the blue in the awareness^. 

Padmapada points out that the main point with the Buddhists is 
the doctrine of causal efficiency {artha-kriya-karitva)^ or the maxim 
that that alone exists which can prove its existence by effecting 
some purpose or action. They hold further that this criterion of 
existence can be satisfied only if all existents are momentary and 
if all things are momentary; the only epistemological view that 
can consistently be accepted is the identity of the awareness and 
the object. The main reason why only momentary existents can 
satisfy the criterion of causal efficiency is that, if the existents were 
not assumed to be momentary, they could not effect any purpose 
or action^. Padmapada urges in refutation of this that, if causal 
efficiency means the productivity of its own {sva-msaya-’ 

jndna-jananam)^ then an awareness or idea has no existence ; for it 
does not produce any other knowledge of itself (samvidatn sva-visaya-^ 
jndndfanandd asallaksanatvam), and the awareness of one cannot be 
known by others except by inference, which again would not be 
direct cognition^. If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment, then the last moment, having no other moment 
to produce, would itself be non-existent; and, if the last moment 
is proved to be non-existent, then by turns all the other moments 
would be non-existent. Existence is a nature of things ; and even 
when a thing remains silent after an operation it does not on that 
account cease to exist^. On such a basis Prakasatman points out 

^ ndnubhavam dsritya samvedanad abkinnam mlam brumafi kintu mjndnena 
Tdlasya pratibhdsdnyathdnupapattyd ; ksanikasya tv dgantukasambandhdbhave . . . 
pratibhdsa evana sydt. Panca-padikd-vivarana.p.'^j^, 

^ See the first volume of this work, pp. i63'-i64, where the reasons in 
justification of the doctrine are briefly stated. 

® Padmapada derives the possibility of one's being aware of an awareness, 
which however hardly appears to be convincing. He thinks that an awareness, 
being of the nature of light, does not stand in need of any other light to illuminate 
it. na ca samvit samvido visayah samvid-dtmand hheddbhdvdt pradipasyeva 
pradxpdntaram. Panca^pddikdyp^z^. 

^ ndrtha-^kriyd’-kdntva’-laksanam sattvam kintu svdbhdvikam iti sakrt kdryyam 
kptvd tmnlmhhutasydpisthdyinali sattvam. na virudhyate. Panca-^padika-vivarai^a, 
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that the supposed three notiom of ‘‘I/’ “awareness” and the 
object are really not three distinct notions appearing as one on 
account of their similarity, but all the three are joined together in 
one identical subject-object-awareness which does not involve the 
three successive stages which the Buddhists suppose. This identity 
is proved by the fact that they are recognized {pratyabhijna) to be 
so. We are, again, all conscious of our own identity, that we persist 
in all our changing states of consciousness, and that, though our 
ideas are continually changing with the changing objects, we remain 
unchanged all the same ; and this shows that in knowing ourselves 
as pure awareness we are successively connected with the changing 
objects. But the question arises who is to be convinced of this 
identity, a notion of which can be produced only by a relationing 
of the previous existence (through sub-conscious impressions of 
memory) to the existence of the present moment; and this 
cannot be done by the Vedantic self, which is pure self-revealing 
consciousness that cannot further be made an object of any 
other conscious state; for it is unchangeable, indestructible, and 
there cannot be in it a consciousness of relationing between a past 
state and a present state through the sub-conscious impressions of 
memory^. The mere persistence of the same consciousness is not 
the recognition of identity ; for the recognition of identity would 
be a relation uniting the past as past with the present as present; 
and, since there is no one to perceive the relation of identity, the 
appearance of identity is false. The Vedantic answer to such an 
objection is that, though the pure consciousness cannot behave as 
an individual, yet the same consciousness associated with mind 
(antahkarana-visista) may behave as an individual who can 
recognize his own identity as well as that of others. The mind 
is associated with the sub-conscious impressions of a felt ego 
{ahamvrtti-samskara-sahitam)y due to the experience of the self as 
associated with a past time ; being responsible for the experience of 
the self as associated with the present time, it produces the notion 
of the identity of the self as persisting both in the past and in the 
present. A natural objection against such an explanation is that, 
since the Vedanta does not admit that one awareness can be the 
object of another awareness, the revival of a past awareness is 

^ purvanubhava-samskdra’-sahitad iddmmtana-vastu-pramiti-kdrandj jdtam 
ekasya kala-dvaya-sambandha-visayakam pratyaksa-jndnam pratyabhijna iti cet, 
na tarhi dtmani $d sambhavati . . .vijndna-svabhdvasya hy dtmanah , , .jhdnanta-^ 
Yogamyatvdt , , . Pahca-pddikd-vivarana, -p,^S. 
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impossible, without which recognition of identity would be im- 
possible. The answer of the Vedantist is that, just as an idea is 
remembered through its sub-conscious impressions, so, though 
recognition of identity was absent in the preceding moment, yet 
it could arise through the operation of the sub-conscious im- 
pressions at a later moment^. According to the Vedanta the pure 
consciousness is the only unchanging substance underlying ; it is 
this consciousness associated with mind {antahkardna) that behaves 
as the knower or the subject, and it is the same consciousness 
associated with the previous and later time that appears as the 
objective self with which the identity is felt and which is known 
to be identical with the knower — ^the mind-associated conscious- 
ness. We all have notions of self-identity and we feel it as am 
the same”; and the only way in which this can be explained is on 
the basis of the fact that consciousness, though one and universal, 
can yet be supposed to perform diverse functions by virtue of the 
diverse nature of its associations, by which it seems to transform 
itself as the knower and the thousand varieties of relations and 
objects which it knows. The main point which is to be noted in 
connection with this realization of the identity of the self is that 
the previous experience and its memory prove that the self existed 
in the past ; but how are we to prove that what existed is also existing 
at the present moment? Knowledge of identity of the self is some- 
thing different from the experience of self in the past and m the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two experiences 
manifest the self as one identical entity which persisted through 
both the experiences, and this new experience makes the self known 
in the aforesaid relation of identity. Again, when I remember a 
past experience, it is the self as associated with that experience that 
is remembered; so it is the self as associated with the different 
time relations that is apprehended in an experience of the identity 
of self. 

From all these discussions one thing that comes out clearly is 
that according to the Sankara Vedanta, as explained by the Vivarana 
school of Padmapada and his followers, the sense-data and the 
objects have an existence independent of their being perceived; 
and there is also the mind called antahkar ana, which operates in 
its own way for the apprehension of this or that object. Are objects 
already there and presented to the pure consciousness through the 
^ Panca-padikd-vimrana, p. 76, 
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mind? But what then are the objects? and the Sahkarite’s answer 
is that they in themselves are unspeakable and indescribable. It 
is easy to notice the difference of such a view from that of the 
Buddhistic idealism of Dihnaga or the Lankmatara on the one hand 
and that of Vasubandhu in his Trimsika on the other. For in the 
case of the former there were no objects independent of their being 
perceived, and in the case of the latter the objects are trans- 
formations of a thought-principle and are as such objective to 
the subject which apprehends them. Both the subject and the 
object are grounded in the higher and superior principle, the 
principle of thought. This grounding implies that this principle 
of thought and its transformations are responsible for both the 
subject and the object, as regards material and also as regards form. 
According to the Sankara Vedanta, however, the stuff of world- 
objects, mind, the senses and all their activities, functionings and 
the like are but modifications of may a, which is indescribable 
{animacy a) in but which is always related to pure con- 

sciousness as its underlying principle, and which in its forms as 
material objects hides from the view and is made self-conscious 
by the illuminating flash of the underlying principle of pure con- 
sciousness in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. As already 
described, the Sunyavadins also admitted the objective existence 
of all things and appearances ; but, as these did not stand the test 
of criticism, considered them as being tsstnct\&ss{nihsvabhava). 
The only difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelessness and the doctrine of indescribableness of the 
Sankara school is that this ‘indescribable’’ is yet regarded as an 
indescribable something, as some stuff which undergoes changes and 
which has transformed itself into all the objects of the world. The 
idealism of the Sankara Vedanta does not believe in ih.Q sahopalam- 
bha-niyama of the Buddhist idealists, that to exist is to be perceived. 
The world is there even if it be not perceived by the individual ; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my ideas and 
sensations; but, though independent of my sensations or ideas, it 
is not independent of consciousness, with which it is associated 
and on which it is dependent. This consciousness is not ordinary 
psychological thought, but it is the principle that underlies all 
conscious thought. This pure thought is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought the consciousness 
shines by itself; all else is manifested by this consciousness and 
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when considered apart from it, is inconceivable and unmeaning. 
This independent and uncontradicted self-shiningness constitutes 
being {abMhita-svayam-prakasataiva asya sattaf. All being is 
pure consciousness, and all appearance hangs on it as something 
which is expressed by a reference to it and apart from which 
it has no conceivable status or meaning. This is so not only 
epistemologically or logically, but also ontologically. The object- 
forms of the world are there as transformations of the indescribable 
stuff of maya^ whlch is not being,’’ but dependent on ‘‘being”; 
but they can only be expressed when they are reflected in mental 
states and presented as ideas. Analogies of world objects with 
dream objects or illusions can therefore be taken only as popular 
examples to make the conception of mdyd popularly intelligible ; 
and this gives the Vedantic idealism its unique position. 

Sankara’s Defence of Vedanta; Philosophy of Badarayaiia 
and Bhartrprapanca. 

Sankara’s defensive arguments consisted in the refutation of 
the objections that may be made against the Vedantic conception 
of the world. The first objection anticipated is that from the 
followers of Samkhya philosophy. Thus it is urged that the effect 
must be largely of the same nature as the cause. Brahman, which 
is believed to be intelligent {cetand) and pure (suddha), could not 
be the cause of a world which is unintelligent {jada and acetana) 
and impmt {asuddha). And it is only because the world is so 
different in nature from the intelligent spirits that it can be useful 
to them. Two things which are identical in their nature can hardly 
be of any use to each other— two lamps cannot be illuminating to 
each other. So it is only by being different from the intelligent 
spirits that the world can best serve them and exist for them. 
Sankara’s answer to this objection is that it is not true that the 
effect should in every way be similar to the cause — ^there are 
instances of inanimate hair and nails growing from living beings, 
and of living insects growing out of inanimate objects like cow- 
dung. Nor can it be denied that there is at least some similarity 
between Brahman and the world in this, that both have being. 
It cannot be urged that, because Brahman is intelligent, the 
world also should be intelligent; for there is no reason for such 

^ Vacaspati Misra’s p. 13, Nimaya-S§gara edition, 1904. 
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an expectation. The converse of it also has not been found to be 
true— it has not been found that what is unintelligent has been 
known to have been derived from a source other than Brahman^. 
The whole point of this argument seems to lie in the fact that, 
since the Upanisads assert that Brahman is the cause of the world, 
the apparent incompatibility of the production of an impure and 
unintelligent world from the intelligent and pure Brahman has to 
be explained away ; for such ultimate truths can be discovered not 
by reason, but by the testimony of the Upanisads. Another objec- 
tion supposed to be raised by Sarnkhya against Vedanta is that at 
the time of dissolution {pralaya)^vAiexi the world of effects will 
dissolve back into Brahman the cause, the impurities of the worldly 
state might also make the causal state of Brahmahood impure. 
Sankara refutes it by pointing out two sets of instances in which 
the effects do not affect the causal state when they return to it. 
Of these, one set of instances is to be found in those cases where 
articles of gold, silver, etc. are melted back into their original 
material states as unformed gold and silver, and are not seen to 
affect them with their specific peculiarities as formed articles. The 
other instance is to be found in the manifestation of magic by a 
magician. The magical creations of a magician are controlled by 
him and, when they vanish in this way, they cannot in any way 
affect the magician himself; for the magical creations have no 
reality. So also a dreamer is not affected by his dreams when he 
is awake. So the reality is one which remains altogether un- 
touched by the changing states. The appearance of this reality 
as all the changing states is mere false show {mayd-‘matram)D^^ 
the appearance of a rope as a snake. Again, as a man may in 
deep sleep pass into a state where there is no trace of his mundane 
experiences and may yet, when he becomes awake, resume his 
normal vocation in life, so after the dissolution of the world into 
its causal state there may again be the same kind of creation as 
there was before the dissolution. So there can be no objection 
that the world of impure effects will affect the pure state of 
Brahman at the time of dissolution or that there could be no 
creation after dissolution. 

These arguments of Sankara in answer to a supposed objection 

^ kim hi yac caitanyenananvitaifi tad ahrahma’-prakrtikam drstam iti hrahma- 
vadinuTn praty uddhriyeta samastasya vastujdtasya brahma-prakrtikatvdbhyti^ 
pagamat, Sankara’s ii. i. 6. 
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that the world of effects, impure and unintelligent as it is, could 
not have been the product of pure and intelligent Brahman are 
not only weak but rather uncalled for. If the world of effects 
mtxt maya and magic and has no essence {pastutvdjyiht best 
course for him was to rush straight to his own view of effects as 
having no substantiality or essence and not to adopt the parinama 
view of real transformations of causes into effects to show that 
the effects could be largely dissimilar from their causes. Had 
he started with the reply that the effects had no real existence 
and that they were merely magical creations and a false show, 
the objection that the impure world could not come out of pure 
Brahman would have at once fallen to the ground; for such an 
objection would have validity only with those who believed in the 
real transformations of effects from causes, and not with a philo- 
sopher like Sankara, who did not believe in the reality of eflFects 
at all. Instead of doing that he proceeded to give examples of the 
realistic return of golden articles into gold in order to show that 
the peculiar defects or other characteristics of the effect cannot 
affect the purity of the cause . Side by side with this he gives another 
instance, how magical creations may vanish without affecting the 
nature of the magician. This example, however, does not at all 
fit in with the context, and it is surprising how Sankara failed 
to see that, if his examples of realistic transformations were to hold 
good, his example of the magic and the magician would be quite 
out of place. If the parinama view of causation is to be adopted, 
the vivaria view is to be given up. It seems however that Sankara 
here was obliged to take refuge in such a confusion of issues by 
introducing stealthily an example of the vivaria view of unreality 
of effects in the commentary on siltras which could only yield a 
realistic interpretation. The sutras here seem to be so convincingly 
realistic that the ultimate reply to the suggested incompatibility of 
the production of effects dissimilar from their causes is found in 
the fact that the Upanisads hold that this impure and unintelligent 
world had come out of Brahman; and that, since the Upanisads 
assert it, no objection can be raised against it on grounds of reason. 

In the next section the theory of realistic transformation of 
causes is further supported by the sutra which asserts that in spite 
of the identity of effects with their cause their plurality or diversity 
may also be explained on the analogy of many popular illustrations. 
Thus, though the waves are identical with the sea, yet they have 
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an existence in their plurality and diversity as well; Here also 
Sankara has to follow the implication of the sutra in his interpre- 
tation. He, however, in concluding his commentary on this sutra, 
says that the world is not a result of any real transformation of 
Brahman as effect; Brahman alone exists, but yet, when Brahman 
is under the conditioning phenomena of a world-creation, there is 
room for apparent diversity and plurality. It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a supplementary explanation is wholly incom- 
patible with the general meaning of the rule, which is decidedly 
in favour of a realistic transformation. It is unfortunate that here 
also Sankara does not give any reason for his supplementary 
remark, which is not in keeping with the general spirit of the 
sutra and the interpretation which he himself gave of it. 

In the next section the sutras seem plainly to assert the identity 
of cause and effect, ‘^ because of the possibility of the effect, because 
the cause exists, because the effect exists in the cause and is due 
to an elaboration of the cause and also for other reasons and the 
testimony of the Upanisads.’’ Such a meaning is quite in keeping 
with the general meaning of the previous sections. Sankara, however, 
interprets the sutra as meaning that it is Brahman, the cause, which 
alone is true. There cannot therefore be any real transformation 
of causes into effects. The omniscience of Brahman and His being 
the creator of the world have thus only a limited validity ; for they 
depend upon the relative reality of the world. From the absolute 
point of view therefore there is no Isvara who is the omniscient 
creator of the world^. Sankara supports this generally on the ground 
of the testimony of some Upanisad texts (e.g. mrttiketyeva satyam, 
etc.). He however introduces an argument in support of the 
sat-harya-vada theory, or the theory that the effect is already 
existent in the cause. This theory is indeed common both to the 
parindma view of real transformation and the vivaria view, in 
two different ways. It is curious however that he should support 
the sat-kdrya-vada theory on parindma lines, as against the genera- 
tive view of a-sat-kdrya-vdda of the Nyaya, but not on vivaria 
lines, where effects are treated as non-existent and false. Thus he 

^ huta^stha-‘hrahmdtma--’Dddinah ekatvaikdntydt liitriiitavyabhdvah Jsvara- 
harana^pratijnd^virodha iti cet; na; avidydtmaka^ndma^rupa-hija-vydkaranapek- 
satvdt sarvajnatvasya, Sankara’s Bhdsya on Brahma-sutra^ ii. i, 14 . 

na tattviham aisvaryyam sarvajnatvam ca brahmanah kintv avidyopadhikam 
iti taddsrayam pratijnd-sutram^ tattvdsrayani tu tad ananyatva-sutram, Bhdmatl 
on the above Bhdsya. 
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Bays that the fact that curd is produced from milk and not from 
mud shows that there is some such intimate relation of curd with 
milk which it has not with anything else. This intimate relation con- 
sists in the special power or capacity {iakti) in the cause (e.g. the 
milk), which can produce the special effect (e.g. the curd). This 
power is the very essence of the cause, and the very essence of this 
power is the effect itself. If a power determines the nature of the 
effect, it must be already existent in the cause as the essence of the 
effect. Arguing against the Nyaya view that the cause is different 
from the effect, though they are mutually connected in an insepar- 
able relation of inherence (samavaya), he says that, if such a 
samavaya is deemed necessary to connect the cause with the effect, 
then this also may require a further something to connect the 
samavaya with the cause or the effect and that another and that 
another ad infinitum. If it is urged that samavaya^ being a rela- 
tion, does not require any further relation to connect it with anything 
else, it may well be asked in reply how conjunction'^ {samyoga), 
which is also regarded as a relation, should require the relation 
of inherence {samavaya) to connect it with the objects which are in 
conjunction {samyogin). The conception oi samavaya connecting 
substances with their qualities is unnecessary ; for the latter always 
appear identified with the ioirntx {tadaimya-pratui). If the effect, 
say a whole, is supposed to be existing in the cause, the parts, it 
must exist in them all taken together or in each of the separate parts . 
If the whole exist only in the totality of the parts, then, since all the 
parts cannot be assembled together, the whole as such would be in- 
visible. If the whole exist in the parts in parts, then one has to 
conceive other parts of the whole different from its constituent 
parts ; and, if the same questions be again repeated, these parts 
should have other parts and these others; and thus there would 
be a vicious infinite. If the whole exists wholly in each of the 
parts at the same time, then there wmuld be many wholes. If it 
exists successively in each of the parts, then the whole would at 
one time be existent only in one part, and so at that time the 
functions of the whole would be absent in the other parts. If it 
is said that, just as a class-concept (e.g. cow) exists wholly in each 
of the individuals and yet is not many, so a whole may also be 
wholly existent in each of the parts, it may well be replied that 
the experience of wholes is not like the experience of class-concepts. 
The class concept of cow is realized in each and every cow; but 
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a whole is not realized in each and every part. Again, if the effect 
is non-existent before its production, then, production being an 
action, such an action would have nothing as its agent, which is 
impossible — ^for, since the effect is non-existent before its pro- 
duction, it could not be the agent of its production; and, since 
being non-existent, it cannot be the agent of its production, such a 
production would be either itself non-existent or would be without 
any agent. If , however, production is not defined as an action, but as 
a relationing of an effect with its cause {svakarana-satta-samavaya)^ 
then also it may be objected that a relation is only possible when 
there are two terms which are related, and, since the effect is as yet 
non-existent, it cannot be related to its cause. 

But, if the effect is already existent, what then is the necessity 
of the causal operation {karaha-n^yapard) ? The answer to such a 
question is to be found in the view that the effect is but an elabora- 
tion of the cause into its effect. Just as a man may sit with 
his limbs collected together or stretched out and yet would be 
considered the same man, so an effect also is to be regarded as an 
expansion of the cause and as such identical with it. The effect is 
thus only a transformed state of the cause; and hence the causal 
operation is necessary for bringing about this transformation ; but 
in spite of such a transformation the effect is not already existing 
in the cause as its potency or power. 

There are seven other smaller sections. In the first of these 
the objection that, if the world is a direct product of the intelligent 
Brahman, there is no reason why such an intelligent being should 
create a world which is full of misery and is a prison-house to 
himself, is easily answered by pointing out that the transcendent 
creator is far above the mundane spirits that suffer misery in the 
prison-house of the world. Here also Sankara adds as a supple- 
mentary note the remark that, since there is no real creation and 
the whole world is but a magical appearance, no such objection 
that the creator should not have created an undesirable world for 
its own suffering is valid. But the sutras gave him no occasion 
for such a remark; so that indeed, as was the case with the 
previous sections, here also his maya theory is not in keeping even 
with his general interpretation of the and his remarks have 

to be appended as a note which hangs loosely and which does not 
appear to have any relevancy to the general meaning and purport 
of the sutras. 
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In the next section an objection is raised that Brahman cannot 
without the help of any other accessory agents create the world ; 
the reply to such an objection is found in the fact that Brahman 
has all powers in Himself and can as such create the world out of 
Himself without the help of anything else. 

In the next section an objection is raised that, if the world is a 
transformation of Brahman, then, since Brahman is partless, the 
transformation must apply to the whole of Brahman; for a partial 
transformation is possible only when the substance which is under- 
going the transformation has parts. A reply to such an objection 
is to be found in the analogy of the human self, which is in itself 
formless and, though transforming itself into various kinds of 
dream experiences, yet remains unchanged and unaffected as a 
whole by such transformations. Moreover, such objections may 
be levelled against the objectors themselves; for Samkhya also 
admits the transformation of the formless prakrti. 

In another section it is urged that, since Brahman is complete 
in Himself, there is no reason why He should create this great 
world, when He has nothing to gain by it. The reply is based on 
the analogy of play , where one has nothing to gain and yet one is 
pleased to indulge in it. So Brahman also creates the world by His 
Ilia or play. Sankara, however, never forgets to sing his old song 
of the mayd theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to 
the purpose of the sutrasy which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after interpreting the sutra as 
attributing the world-creation to God^s playful activity, he remarks 
that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world-creation is but 
a fanciful appearance due to nescience and that the ultimate reality 
is the identity of the self and Brahman. 

The above discussion seems to prove convincingly that 
Badarayana's philosophy was some kind of hhedahheda-vada or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of God (Brahman)— even 
in the light of Sahkara^'s own commentary. He believed that the 
world was the product of a real transformation of Brahman, or 
rather of His powers and energies {sakti). God Himself was not 
exhausted by such a transformation and always remained as the 
master creator who by His play created the world and who could 
by His own powers create the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The world was thus a real transformation of God’s 
powers, while He Himself, though remaining immanent in the 
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world through. His powers, transcended it at the same time, and 
remained as its controller, and punished or rewarded the created 
mundane souls in accordance with their bad and good deeds. 

The doctrine of bhedabheda-^vada is certainly prior to Sankara, 
as it is the dominant view of most of the purdnas. It seems 
probable also that Bhartrprapanca refers to Bodhayana, who is 
referred to as vrttikdra by Ramanuja, and as vrttikdra and Upamrsa 
by Sankara, and to Dramidacarya, referred to by Sankara and 
Ramanuja ; all held some form of bhedabheda doctrine^. Bhartrpra- 
panca has been referred to by Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brhaddra'^yaka Upanisad; and Anandajnana, in his commentary 
on Sankara ^s commentary, gives a number of extracts from 
Bhartrprapanca ’s Bhdsya on the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna collected these fragments in a paper read before the 
Third Oriental Congress in Madras, 1924, and there he describes 
Bhartiprapanca’s philosophy as follows. The doctrine of Bhartr- 
prapanca is monism, and it is of the bhedabheda type. The relation 
between Brahman and the jiva^ as that between Brahman and the 
world, is one of identity in difference. An implication of this view 
is that both the jiva and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
so that the doctrine may be described as Brahma-parindma-vdda. 
On the spiritual side Brahman is transformed into the antarydmin 
and the jlva; on the physical side into avyakta^ sutra, virdj and 
dev aid, which are all cosmic; jdti and pinda^ which are not 

^ Prof. S. KuppusvSmi Sastri, in an article read before the Third Oriental 
Conference, quotes a passage from Venkata’s TaUvU'-Ukd on Ramanuja’s com- 
mentary on the Brahma-$utra$y in which he says that Upavar§a is a name of 
Bodhayana— Bodhdyanasyawa hi XJpavarsa iti sydn ndma — Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Oriental Conference^ Madras, 1924. The commentators on 
Sankara’s Bkd§ya say that, when he refers to Vrttikara in i. i, 9, i. i, 23, i. ii. 23 
and in. iii. 53, he refers to Upavarsa by name. From the views of Upavarsa 
referred to in these it appears that Upavarsa believed in the theory of 

jndna^kar 77 ia’‘Samuccaya, held also by Bhaskara (an adherent of the bhedabheda 
theory), Ramanuja and others, but vehemently opposed by Sankara, who wanted 
to repudiate the idea of his opponents that the performance of sacrificial and 
Vedic duties could be conceived as a preliminary preparation for making oneself 
fit for Brahma-knowledge. 

Referraces to Dramidacarya’s commentary on the Chandogya Upanisad are 
made by Anandagiri in his commentary on Sankara’s commentary on the Chan-- 
dogya Upanisad, In the commentary of Sarvajnatma Muni’s 
ni. 217-227, by Nrsirnha 4 rama, the Vakyakara referred to bySarvajnatmaMuni as 
Atreya has been identified with Brahmanandin or T^nka and the bhasyakara 
(a quotation from whose Bhdsya in SciW-h^epa-sdrlr aka y lii. 231, ^^antar^- 

gtmd hhagavatl par adevatetiy is referred to as a quotation from Dramidacarya 
in Ramanuja’s Vedartha^sarngraha, edition) is identified with 

Dramidacarya, who wrote a commentary on Brahmanandin ’s Chandogyo- 
panisad'-vdrttika. 
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cosmic. These are the amsthds or modes of Brahman, and re- 
present the eight classes into which the variety of the universe 
may be divided. They are again classified into three msis^ para-- 
mdtma-rdsi^ jwa-'TdH 2.nd Murttdmurtta--rdsi^ which, correspond to 
the triple subject-matter of Religion and Philosophy, viz. God, 
soul and matter, Bhartrprapanca recognized what is known as 
pramma-samuccaya, by which it follows that the testimony of 
common experience is quite as valid as that of the Veda. The 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter for that of 
unity (as taught in the Upanisads). Hence the ultimate truth is 
dmitadvaita, Moksa, or life’s end, is conceived as being achieved 
in two stages — the first leading to apavarga, where samara is 
overcome through the overcoming of dsanga\ and the second 
leading to Brahmahood through the dispelling of avidyd. This 
means of reaching either stage m jndna-karnia-samuccaya^ which 
is a corollary on the practical side to pramdna-samuccaya on the 
theoretical side. 

It is indeed difficult to say what were the exact characteristics 
of Badarayana’s bhedabheda doctrine of Vedanta; but there is very 
little doubt that it was some special type oi bhedabheda doctrint^ 
and, as has already been repeatedly pointed out, even Sankara’s 
own commentary (if we exclude only his parenthetic remarks, which 
are often inconsistent with the general drift of his own commentary 
and the context of the as well as with their purpose and 

meaning, so far as it can be made out from such a context) shows 
that it was so. If, however, it is contended that this view of real 
transformation is only from a relative point of view (vyavahdrika)^ 
then there must at least be one sutra where the absolute {para- 
marthika) point of view is given ; but no such sutra has been dis- 
covered even by Sankara himself. If experience always shows the 
causal transformation to be real, then how is one to know that in 
the ultimate point of view all effects are false and unreal? If, 
however, it is contended that there is a real transformation 
{parindma) of the mdyd stuff, whereas Brahman remains always 
unchanged, and if mdyd is regarded as the power {sakti) of Brahman, 
how then can the of Brahman as well as its transformations 
be regarded as unreal and false, while the possessor of the iakti (or 
the saktimat, Brahman) is regarded as real and absolute? There 
is a great diversity of opinion on this point among the Vedantic 
writers of the Sankara school. Thus Appaya Diksita in his Sid- 
dhdnta-lesa refers to the author of Padartha-nirnaya as saying that 
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Brahman and maya are both material causes of the world-appear- 
ance— Brahman thQ vivarta and maya the parinama cause. 

Others are said to find a definition of causation intermediate 
between md parinama by defining material cause as that 

which can produce effects which are not different from itself {sva^- 
bhinna-karyajanakatvam upadanatvam). The world is identical with 
Brahman inasmuch as it has being, and it is identical with nescience 
inasmuch as it has its characteristics of materiality and change. So 
from two different points of view both Brahman and maya are the 
cause of the world. Vacaspati Misra holds that maya is only an acces- 
sory cause {sahakari)y whereas Brahman is the vwarta 
The author of the Siddhanta-muktavall, Prakasananda, however, 
thinks that it is the maya energy {mdyd-sakti) which is the material 
cause of the world and not Brahman. Brahman is unchangeable 
and is the support of mdya\ and is thus the cause of the world in 
a remote sense. Sarvajnatma Muni, however, believes Brahman 
alone to be the vivarta cause, and maya to be only an instrument 
for the purpose^. The difficulty that many of the sutras oi 
Badarayana give us a parindma view of causation was realized by 
Sarvajnatma Muni, who tried to explain it away by suggesting that 
the parindma theory was discussed approvingly in the sutras only 
because this theory was nearest to the vivarta^ and by initiating 
people to the parindma theory it would be easier to lead them to 
the vivarta theory, as hinted in sutra ii. i. 14^. This explanation 
could have some probability, if the arrangement of the sutras was 

^ Vacaspati Misra flourished in about A,l>. 840. In addition to his Bhamatl 
commentary on the Brahma^sutra he wrote many other works and commentaries 
on other systems of philosophy. His important works are: Tattva-hindu^ Tattva-> 
vaiiaradi (yoga), Tattva-smiiiksd Brahma-siddhi-pika, Nydya-kanika on Vidhi-- 
viveka, Nydya-tattvdloka, Nydya->ratna’-tika, Nydya-vdrttika-^tdtparya^ttkd, 
Brahma’^tattva-samhitoddipant, Yukti^dtpikd (Sdnikhya), Sdmkhya-^tattDa-- 
kaumudt, Veddnta-tattva--kaumudt. 

^ He lived about A.D. 900 during the reign of King Manukuladitya and was 
a pupil of Deve^vara. 

® mvartU'^vadasya hi pUrva-bhUmir 

vedanta-vade parh^dma^vadah 
vyavasthite ^smin patinama-vade 
' svayatn samaydti vivarta-vaddh. 

Sarnksepa^-sdriraka,!!, 61^ 
updyam dtisthati piirvam uccair 
upeyam dptumjanatayathcwGa 
irutir mumndrai ca vvoarta-’dddhyai 
vikdra-^vddani vadatas tathaiva. Ibid. 11,62, 

mkara-^vadam Kapilddi-^paksafn 
upetya vadena tu sutra^kdrab 
srutU ca saipjalpati purvabhumau 

sthitvd mvarta^pratipddandya. Ibid, ii, 64. 
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such as to support the view that the view was intro- 

duced only to prepare the reader’s mind for vivaria view, 
which was ultimately definitely approved as the true view; but it 
has been shown that the content of almost all the sutms oi n* 1. 
consistently support iht parindma Yitw^ and that even the 
II, i, 14 cannot be explained as holding the vivaria view of 
causation as the right one, since the other sutras of the same 
section have been explained by Sankara himself on lAitparindma 
view ; and, if the content be taken into consideration, this sutra also 
has to be explained on the parindma view of hhedahheda type. 

Teachers and Pupils in Vedanta. 

The central emphasis of Sankara’s philosophy of the Upanisads 
and Brahma-sutra is on Brahman, the self-revealed identity of 
pure consciousness, bliss and being, which does not await the 
performance of any of the obligatory Vedic duties for its realiza- 
tion. A right realization of such Upanisad texts as ‘‘That art 
thou,” instilled by the right teacher, is by itself sufficient to dispel 
all the false illusions of world-appearance. This, however, w^as 
directly against the Mimamsa view of the obligatoriness of certain 
duties, and Sankara and his followers had to fight hard on this 
point with the Mimamsakas. Different Mimamsa writers empha- 
sized in different ways the necessity of the association of duties with 
Brahma- wisdom ; and a brief reference to some of these has been 
made in the section on Suresvara. Another question arose re- 
garding the nature of the obligation of listening to the unity texts 
(e.g. “that art thou”) of the Vedanta; and later Vedanta waiters 
have understood it differently. Thus the author of the Prakatdrtha^ 
who probably flourished in the twelfth century, holds that it is 
only by virtue of the mandate of the Upanisads (such as “thou 
shouldst listen to these texts, understand the meaning and medi- 
tate”) that one learns for the first time that one ought to listen 
to the Vedanta texts — a view which is technically called 
vidhi. Others, however, think that people might themselves 
engage in reading all kinds of texts in their attempts to attain 
salvation and that they might go on the wrong track ; and it is just 
to draw them on to the right path, viz. that of listening to the 
unity texts of the Upanisads, that the Upanisads direct men to 
listen to the unity texts— this view is technically called niyama-vidhi. 
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The followers of Sarvajhatma Muni, however, maintain that there 
can in no sense be a duty in regard to the attainment of wisdom of 
Brahma-knowledge, and the force of the duty lies in enjoining the 
holding of discussions for the clarification of one’s understanding; 
and the meaning of the obligatory sentence thou shouldst listen 
to ” means that one should hold proper discussions for the clarifi- 
cation of his intellect. Other followers of Suresvara, however, think 
that the force of the obligation lies in directing the student of 
Vedanta steadily to realize tlie truth of the Vedanta texts without any 
interruption ; and this view is technically patisamkhya-mdhL 
Vacaspati Misra and his followers, however, think that no obliga- 
tion of duties is implied in these commands; they are simply put 
in the form of commands in order to show the great importance 
of listening to Vedanta texts and holding discussions on them, as 
a means of advancement in the Vedantic course of progress. 

But the central philosophical problem of the Vedanta is the 
conception of Brahman— the nature of its causality, its relation 
with mdya and the phenomenal world of world-appearance, and 
with individual persons. Sankara’s own writings do not always 
manifest the same uniform and clear answer ; and many passages 
in different parts of his work show tendencies which could be 
more or less diversely interpreted, though of course the general 
scheme was always more or less well-defined. Appaya Diksita 
notes in the beginning of his Siddhantadesa that the ancients were 
more concerned with the fundamental problem of the identity 
of the self and the Brahman, and neglected to explain clearly 
the order of phenomenal appearance; and that therefore many 
divergent views have sprung up on the subject. Thus shortly after 
Sankara’s death we have four important teachers, Suresvara and 
his pupil Sarvajfiatma Muni, Padmapada and Vacaspati Misra, 
who represent three distinct tendencies in the monistic interpre- 
tation of the Vedanta. Suresvara and his pupil Sarvajfiatma Muni 
held that mdyd was only an instrument through which 

the one Brahman appeared as many, and had its real nature hidden 
from the gaze of its individual appearances as individual persons. 
In this view mdyd was hardly recognized as a substance, though it 
was regarded as positive; and it was held that mdyd had, both for 
its object and its support, the Brahman. It is the pure Brahman 
that is the real cause underlying all appearances, and the mdyd 
only hangs on it like a veil of illusion which makes this one thing 
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appear as many unreal appearances. It is easy to see that this 
view ignores altogether the importance of giving philosophical 
explanations of phenomenal appearance, and is only concerned to 
emphasize the reality of Brahman as the only truth. Vacaspati’s 
view gives a little more substantiality to may a in the sense that 
he holds that mayd is coexistent with Brahman, as an accessory 
through the operation of which the creation of world-appearance 
is possible ; mdyd hides the Brahman as its object, but it rests on 
individual persons, who are again dependent on mdyd^ and mdyd on 
them, in a beginningless cycle. The world-appearance is not mere 
subjective ideas or sensations, but it has an objective existence, 
though the nature of its existence is inexplicable and inde- 
scribable; and at the time of dissolution of the world (or pralaya) 
its constitutive stuff, psychical and physical, will remain hidden 
in amdydy to be revived again at the time of the next world- 
appearance, otherwise called creation. But the third view, namely 
that of Padmapada, gives mdyd a little more substantiality, re- 
garding it as the stuff which contains the double activity or power 
of cognitive activity and vibratory activity, one determining the 
psychical process and the other the physical process, and regarding 
Brahman in association with mdyd^ with these two powers as 
Isvara, as the root cause of the world. But the roots of a very 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism also may be traced even in the 
writings of Sankara himself. Thus in the Brhaddranyaka'-bhasya he 
says that, leaving aside theories of limitation {avaccheda) or reflec- 
tion (pratibimba)^ it may be pointed out that, as the son of Kunti 
is the same as Radheya, so it is the Brahman that appears as 
individual persons through beginningless avidyd; the individual 
persons so formed again delusively create the world-appearance 
through their own avidyd. It will be pointed out in a later section 
that Mandana also elaborated the same tendency shortly after 
Sankara in the ninth century. Thus in the same century we 
have four distinct lines of Vedantic development, which began to 
expand through the later centuries in the writers that follow^ed one 
or the other of these schools; and some additional tendencies also 
developed. The tenth century seems to have been very barren in 
the field of the Vedanta, and, excepting probably Jnanottama Misra, 
who wrote a commentary on SmesvBru% Vdrttika, no writer of great 
reputation is known to us to have lived in this period. In other 
fields of philosophical development also this century was more or 
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less barren, and, excepting Udayana and Sridhara in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Utpala in Astronomy and Abhinavagupta in Saivism, 
probably no other persons of great reputation can be mentioned. 
There were, however, a few Buddhistic writers of repute in this 
period, such as Candragomin (junior) of Rajshahi, the author of 
Nyayadoka-siddhi, Prajhakara Gupta of Vikramasila, author of 
Pramdna-vdftikdlankdra and Sahopalambha-^niicaya^ Acarya Jetari 
of Rajshahi, the author of Hetu-tattvopadesay Dkarma’-dharmi-' 
mniscaya and Bdldvatdra-tarkay Jina, the author of Pramdna-^ 
vdftikdlankdra-tlhdy Ratnakirti, the author of the Apoha-siddhiy 
Ksana-bhanga-'Siddhi and Sthira-siddhi-dusanay and Ratna Vajra, 
the author of the The eleventh century also does 

not seem to have been very fruitful for Vedanta philosophy. The 
only author of great reputation seems to have been Anandabodha 
Bhattarakacarya, who appears to have lived probably in the latter 
half of the eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth century. 
The tnahavidyd syllogisms of Kularka Pandita, however, probably 
began from some time in the eleventh century, and these were often 
referred to for refutation by Vedantic writers till the fourteenth 
century, as will be pointed out in a later section. But it is certain 
that quite a large number of Vedantic writers must have worked on 
the Vedanta before Anandabodha, although we cannot properly 
trace them now. Anandabodha says in his Nydya-makaranda that 
his work was a compilation (samgraha) from a large number of 
Vedantic monographs {nihandha-puspdnjali), Citsukha in his com- 
mentary on the Nyaya-makaranda points out (p.346) that Ananda- 
bodha was refuting a view of the author of the Brahma-prakdsikd, 
According to Govindananda’s statement in his Ratna-prabhdy 
p. 311, Amalananda of the thirteenth century refuted a view of 
the author of the Prakutdrtha. Th.t author of the Prakatdrtha may 
thus be believed to have lived either in the eleventh or in the 
twelfth century. It was a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsyay and 
its full name was ; and Anandajnana 

(called also Janardana) wrote his Tattvdloka on the lines of Vedantic 
interpretation of this work. Mr Tripathi says in his introduction 
to the Tarka-samgraha that a copy of this work is available in 
Tekka Matha; but the present writer had the good fortune of 
going through it from a manuscript in the Adyar Library, and 
a short account of its philosophical views is given below in a 
separate section. In the Siddhanfa-leia of Appaya Diksita we 
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hear of a commentary on it called Prakatartha-vwarana. But, 
though Anandajnana wrote his Tattvaloka on the lines of the 
Prakatartha, ytt the general views of Anandajhana were not 
the same as those of the author thereof; Anandajhana’s position 
was very much like that of Sarvajnatma Muni, and he did not 
admit many ajnanaSy nor did he admit any difference between 
may a and avidya. But the author of the Prakatdrtha, so far as can be 
judged from references to him in the Stddhanta-lesaygSiYOB,SQpzr 3 Xo 
place to the antalikaranas of individual persons and thought that, 
just as the jtvas could be cognizers through the reflection of pure 
intelligence in the antahkarana states, so Isvara is omniscient by 
knowing everything through may a modifications. The views of 
the author of the Prakatartha regarding the nature ot vidhi have 
already been noted. But the way in which Anandajnma refers to 
the Prakatartha in Mundaka^ p. 32, and Kena,p, 23, shows that 
he was either the author of the Prakatartha or had written 
some commentary to it. But he could not have been the author of 
this work, since he refers to it as the model on which his Tattvaloka 
was written; so it seems very probable that he had written a 
commentary to it. But it is surprising that Anandajnana, who 
wrote commentaries on most of the important commentaries of 
Sankara, should also trouble himself to write another commentary 
on the Prakatartha^ which is itself a commentary on Sankara ^s 
commentary. It may be surmised, therefore, that he had some 
special reasons for respecting it, and it may have been the work of 
some eminent teacher of his or of someone in his parental line. 
However it may be, it is quite unlikely that the work should have 
been written later than the middle of the twelfth century^. 

It is probable that Gahgapurl Bhattaraka also lived earlier than 
Anandabodha, as Citsukha points out. Gangapuri must then have 
lived either towards the latter part of the tenth century or the first 
half of the eleventh centuiy. It is not improbable that he may 
have been a senior contemporary of Anandabodha. His work, 
PadarthaAattva-nirnaya^ was commented on by Anandajnana. Ac- 
cording to him both mayd and Brahman are to be regarded as the 
cause of the w^orld. All kinds of world-phenomena exist, and being 
may therefore be attributed to them; and being is the same what- 
ever may be the nature of things that exist. Brahman is thus the 
changeless cause in the world or the but all the 

^ See Tripathi’s introductioa to the Tarka-samgraha . 
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changing contents or individual existents must also be regarded 
as products of the transformation of some substance, and in this 
sdnse is to be regarded as parinami-karana of the world. 
Thus the world has Brahman as its vivarta-karana and may a as its 
parinami-kdrana. The world manifests both aspects, the aspect of 
changeless being and that of changing materiality; so ho^ may a 
and Brahman form the material cause of the world in two different 
wdy^iBrahmamdydcaityuhhayopdddnam ; sattva’-jddya-rupobhaya-- 
dharmanugaty-upapattis ca), Tarka-viveka and Siddhanta-viveka 
are the names of two chapters of this book, giving a summary 
of Vaisesika and Vedanta philosophy respectively. The view of 
Gahgapuri in the Padartha-tattva-nirnaya just referred to seems 
to have been definitely rejected by Anandabodha in his Pramdna- 
tndld^p, i6. 

When Kularka had started the maha-vidyd syllogisms, and great 
Nyaya authors such as Jayanta and Udayana in the ninth and tenth 
centuries had been vigorously introducing logical methods in philo- 
sophy and were trying to define all that is knowable, the Vedantic 
doctrine that all that is knowable is indefinable was probably 
losing its hold ; and it is probable that works like Anandabodha ’s 
Pramdna-mdld and Nydya-dlpdvall in the eleventh century or in the 
early part of the twelfth century were weakly attempting to hold 
fast to the Vedantic position on logical grounds. It was Sriharsa 
who in the third quarter of the twelfth century for the first time 
attempted to refute the entire logical apparatus of the Naiyayikas. 
Sriharsa’s work was carried on in Citsukha’s Tattva-pradipikd in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, by Anandajhana in the 
latter part of the same century" in his Tarka-samgraha and by 
NrsirnhasramaMuni in hi^Bheda-dhikkara in the sixteenth century. 
On the last-named a pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote his Bheda- 
dhikkdra-satkriyd,^ and this had a sub-commentary, called 
dhikkdra-satkriyojjvald. The beginnings of the dialectical argu- 
ments can be traced to Sankara and further back to the great 
Buddhist writers, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, etc. Interest 
in these dialectical arguments was continuously kept up by com- 
mentaries written on these works all through the later centuries. 
The names of these commentators have been mentioned in the 
sections on Sriharsa, Citsukha and Anandajnana. 

Moreover the lines of Vedanta interpretation which started 
with Suresvara, Padmapada and Vacaspati were vigorously 
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continued in commentaries and in independent works through- 
out the later centuries. Thus in the middle of the thirteenth 
century Vacaspati’s commented on by Amalananda 

in Kalpa-^tam ; and this was again commented on by 

Appaya Diksita in the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and by Laksminrsimha 
in his Abhoga towards the end of the seventeenth century or the 
beginning of the eighteenth^. 

Panca-padikaw^s commented on by Prakasatman 
in the thirteenth century in his Panca-pddika--mvarana,hj Akhan- 
dananda in the fourteenth century in his Tattva^dipana^ by Vidya- 
ranya in the same century in his Vivarana-prameya-'Samgraha^ hj 
Anandapurna and Nrsimha in the sixteenth century and by 
Rama Tirtha in the seventeenth century^. The line of Suresvara 
also continued in the summary of his great Vdrttika (called Vdrt’- 
tika-sdra) by Vidyaranya and its commentaries, and also in the 
commentaries on the Samksepa-sdrlraka from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. Many independent works were also written by 
persons holding more or less the same kinds of views as Sarvaj- 
natma Muni^, The philosophy of Vedanta, which 

was probably started by Mandana, had doubtless some adherents 
too; but we do not meet with any notable writer on this line, 
except Prakasananda in the sixteenth century and his pupil Nana 
Diksita. The is an important work which is 

^ Allala Suri, son of Trivikramacarya, wrote a commentary on the Bhdmatfy 
called the BhdmatlHilaka, 

^ Samyagbodhendra Saipyamin, pupil of Gjrvajiendra (a.d. 1450), wrote a 
summary of the main contents oitlcxQ Panca-^padika-vivara^a in six chapters 
naka)j and this work is called by two names, Advaita-bhusana 2Ln6. Vivarana- 
prameya-samgraha. There are again two other commentaries on Praka batman’s 
Panca-pddikd-^vivarana: the Riju-viiuarana by Visj;iubhatta, son of Janirdana 
Sarvajna and pupil of Svamindrapurpa, and the Tikd-mtna by Anandapuriia. 
The Riju-mmra7ia had again another commentary on it, called the Tmyyarda’- 
by Ramananda, pupil of Bharatr Tirtha. 

There are, however, two other commentaries on the Panca^pddikd called 
Panca-pddikd-vydkhyd (by an^author whose name is not definitely known) and 
the Prahandha-parisodhint by Atmasvarupa, pupil of NrsiiphasvarQpa. Dharma- 
rayadhvarindra also wrote a commentary on Panca-^pddikd^ called the Panca^ 
padikadlka. 

® Apart from the two published commentaries on the Saipksepa-idrirakaj there 
is another work called the Samksepa--sdriraka->sambandhokti by Vedananda, 
pupil of VedSdhyak^a-bhagavat-pujyapada, in which the author tries to show the 
mutual relation of the verses of it as yiel^ng a consistent meaning. NrsIrpM- 
srama also wrote a commentary on the Sanik§epa-sdrtraka^ called the Tattva-^ 
bodhinl. One Sarvajnatma Bhagavat wrote a small Vedantic work, called Panca- 
prahiyd) but it is not probable that he is the same as Sarvajnatma Muni. 
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referred to by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhanta-lem^ In this work 
the omniscience of Brahman consists in the fact that the pure con- 
sciousness as Brahman manifests all that exists either as actually 
transformed or as potentially transformed, as future, or as latently 
transformed, as the past in the maya\ and it is the Paramesvara 
who manifests Himself as the underlying consciousness {saksin) in 
individual persons, manifesting the ajnana transformations in them, 
and also their potential ajnana in dreamless sleep. Many other 
important Vedanta views of an original character are expressed in 
this book. This work of Ramadvaya has been found by the present 
writer in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, and a separate 
section has been devoted to its philosophy. From references in 
it to followers of Madhva it may be assumed that the Vedanta- 
kaumudi was written probably in the fourteenth century. 

From the fourteenth century, however, we have a large number 
of Vedanta writers in all the succeeding centuries; but with the 
notable exception of PrakMananda, Madhusudana Sarasvati in his 
Advaita-siddhi (in which he tried to refute the objections of Vyasa 
Tirtha against the monistic Vedanta in the sixteenth century) and 
probably Vidyaranya’s Vivarana-prameya-samgraha and Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra’s Paribhasa^ and its §ikhamani commentary by 
Ramakrsp^, there are few writers who can be said to reveal any 
great originality in Vedantic interpretations. Most of the writers of 
this later period were good compilers, who revered all sorts of past 
Vedantic ideas and collected them in well-arranged forms in their 
works. The influence of th.tPanca-pddtka-vivarana^h.uwQYtvjiSYerY 
strong in most of these writers, and the Vivamna school of thought 
probably played the most important part in Vedantic thought 
throughout all this period. 

These Vedantic writers grew up in particular circles inspired 
by particular teachers, whose works were carried on either in their 
own families or among their pupils; a few examples may make this 
clear. Thus Jagannathasrama was a great teacher of south India in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century; he had a pupil in Nrsimh- 
asrama, one of the most reputed teachers of Vedanta in the early 
half of the sixteenth century. He was generally inspired on the one 
hand by the Fxwrana and on the other by Snharsa and Citsukha 
and Sarvajnatma Muni: he wrote a number of Vedanta works, 
such as Advaita-dlpika (his pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote a com- 
mentary called Advaita-dipikd-vimrana on it), Ad^aita-panca- 
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ratna, Advaita-hodha-dlpika^ Advaita-mtna-kosa^ Tattva'-bodhinly^ 
coinmeatary on iht Samksepa-sdriraka^ Tattva^-vimka (which had 
two commentaries, Tattva-viveka-dipana of Narayanasrama and 
Tattva-vivecana of Agnihotra, pupil of Jnanendra Sarasvati), 
ca-pMika-mvarana-prakdsikd, Bheda'-dhtkkara, Advaita-ratna-vyd- 
khydna (a commentary on Mallanarodiya’s Advatta-ratna)y znd 
Vedanta- tattm-viveka. The fact that he could write commentaries 
both on Sarvajnatma Muni’s work and also on the Vivaram, and 
also write a Bheda-dhikkdm (a work on dialectic Vedanta on the 
lines of Sriharsa’s dialectical work) shows the syncretistic ten- 
dencies of the age, in which the individual differences within the 
school were all accepted as different views of one Vedanta, and in 
which people were more interested in Vedanta as a whole and felt 
no hesitation in accepting all the Vedantic ideas in their works. 
Nrsirnhasrama had a pupil Dharmarajadhvarindra, who wrote a 
Veddnta-paribhdsa^ a commentary called Tarka-cuddmani on the 
Tattva-cintdmani of Gahgesa, and also on the Nyaya-siddhanta- 
dlpa of Sasadhara Acarya, and a commentary on the Panca-padikd 
of Padmapada. His son and pupil Ramakrsna Diksita wrote a com- 
mentary on the first, called V eddnta4%khdmani\ and Amaradasa, 
the pupil of Brahmavijnana, wrote another commentary on this 
Sikhdmani of Ramakrsna^. Ramakrsna had also written a com- 
mentary on Rucidatta’s Tattva-cintdmani-prakdia^ called Nydya- 
sikhdmaniy and a commentary on the Vedanta-sdra. Other authors, 
such as Kasinatha Sastrin and Brahmendra Sarasvati, had also 
written separate works bearing the name Vedanta-paribhasd after 
the Vedanta-paribhasa of Dharmaraja in the seventeenth century. 
Under the sphere of Nrsimha’s influence, but in the Saiva and 
Mimamsaka family of RangarajaAdhvarin, was born Appaya Diksita, 
who became one of the most reputed teachers of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. His works have all been noted in the 
section devoted to him. He again was a teacher of Bhattoji Diksita, 
who in addition to many works on grammar, law and ritual {smrti) 
wrote two important works on Vedanta, called Tattva-kaustubha 
and Vedanta-tattm-dipana-vydkhydy the latter a commentary on 
the commentary, Tattva-viveka-dtpana, of Narayanasrama (a pupil 
of Nrsirnhasrama) on the latter’s work, Vedanta-tattm-mveka. 
This Narayanasrama had also written another commentary on 

^ Petta Diksita, son of NarSyana Diksita, also wrote a commentary on 
the Vedanta-paribhasat called Veddnta^paribha^d’-prakdiikd, 
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Nrsimhasrama’s Bheda-dhikkara^ called Bheda-dhtkkara-satkriyd\ 
and later on in the eighteenth century another commentary was 
written on l^x%ir^^^Bheda--dhtkkdra^ called Advaita-candrika^ by 
Narasimha Bhatta, pupil of Ramabhadrasrama and Nagesvara in 
the eighteenth century. Bhattoji Diksita’s son Bhanuji Diksita was 
a commentator on the Amara-kosa {Vyakhyd-sudha or Subodhinl). 
Bhattoji was, however, a pupil not only of Appaya, but also of 
Nrsimhasrama Muni. Bhattoji’s younger brother and pupil, Rah- 
goji Bhatta, wrote two works, the Advaita-cintdmani and the Ad- 
vaita-sdstra-saroddhara^ more or less on the same lines, containing 
a refutation of Vaisesika categories, a determination of the nature 
of the self, a determination of the nature of ajndna and the nature of 
the doctrine of reflection, proofs of the falsity of world-appearance 
and an exposition of the nature of Brahman and how Brahmahood 
is to be attained. His son Konda Bhatta was mainly a grammarian, 
who wrote also on Vaisesika. Again Madhusudana Sarasvati, who 
was a pupil of Visvesvara Sarasvati (pupil of Sarvajna Visvesa 
and pupil’s pupil of Govinda Sarasvati), lived in the early half 
of the sixteenth century and was probably under the influence of 
Nrsirnhasrama, who is reputed to have defeated Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s teacher, Madhava Sarasvati. Madhusudana had at 
least three pupils, Purusottama, who wrote on Madhusudana’s 
commentary the Siddhanta-tattva-bindu a commentary called 
Siddhanta-tattva-bindu-tlka^ \ the others were Balabhadra and 
Sesagovinda (the latter of whom wrote a commentary on Sankara’s 
Sarva-darsana-siddhanta-samgrahay called Sarva-siddhanta-raha- 
sya-tlkd). Again Sadananda, the author of the Vedanta-saray OUQ 
of the most popular and well-read syncretistic works on Vedanta, 
was a contemporary of Nrsimhasrama; Nrsimha Sarasvati wrote 
in 1588 a commentary thereon, called Subodhini. Devendra, 
the author of the Svdnubhuti-prakdsa^ was also a contemporary of 
Nrsirnhasrama. It has already been pointed out that Prakasananda 
was probably a contemporary of Nrsimhasrama, though he 
does not seem to have been under his influence. This shows how 
some of the foremost Vedanta writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries grew up together in a Vedantic circle, many of 
whom were directly or indirectly under the influence of Nrsim- 
hasrama and Appaya Diksita. 

^ Brahmananda wrote on the SiddhantU’^bindu another commentary, called 
Siddhanta-bindu^llka. 
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Passing to another circle of writers, we see that Bhaskara 
Diksita, who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a commentary, Ratna-tulikd^ on the Siddhanta-siddhanjana of 
his teacher Krsninanda. The is an excellent 

syncretistic work on Vedanta, which contains most of the im- 
portant Vedanta doctrines regarding the dd&tmnct oidharma^vicdra 
and brahma-mcdray the relation of Mimamsa theories of commands, 
and the need of Brahma-knowledge ; it introduces many Mimamsa 
subjects and treats of their relations to many relevant Vedanta 
topics. It also introduces elaborate discussions on the nature of 
knowledge and ignorance. It seems, however, to be largely free from 
the influence of the Vivarana^ and it does not enter into theories 
of perception or the nature of the antahkarana and its vrttu 
It is thus very different from most of the works produced in the 
sixteenth century in the circles of Nrsimha or Appaya. Krsnananda 
lived probably in the middle of the seventeenth century. He had 
for teacher Ramabhadrananda ; and Ramabhadrananda was taught 
by Svayamprakasananda, the author of the Vedanta-naya-hhumna^ 
a commentary on the Brahma-sutra on the lines of Vacaspati Misra’s 
Bhdmatl. This Svayamprakasa must be distinguished from the 
other Svayamprakasa, probably of the same century, who was a 
pupil of Kaivalyananda Yogindra and the author of the Rasdbhi-^ 
vyanjikdy a commentary of Admita-^makaranda of Laksmidhara 
Kavi. Ramabhadrananda had as his teacher Ramananda Sarasvatl, 
the author of the Vedanta-siddhanta-candrika, on which a commen- 
tary was written by Gahgadharendra Sarasvatl (a.d. 1826), pupil of 
Ramacandra Sarasvatl and pupil’s pupil of Sarvajna Sarasvatl, and 
author of the SdTnrdjya-siddhi with its commentary, the Kaivalya- 
kalpadruma, Prakasananda was a pupil of Advaitananda, author of 
the Brahma'-vidyabharana^ a commentary on Sankara’s 
hhasya — ^Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramatirtha, author of the 
Anvaya-prakmikd (a commentary on the Satriksepa-sdriraka of 
Sarvajnatma Muni) and a disciple of Krsnatirtha, a contemporary 
of Jagannathasrama, the teacher of Nmimhasrama. Ramatirtha’s 
Anvaya-prakdsikd shows an acquaintance with Madhusudana’s 
Advaita-siddhi; and he may thus be considered to have lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Svayamprakastoanda, again, had 
for pupil Mahadevananda, or Vedantin Mahadeva, the author of 
the Advaita-cinta-kamtubha or Tattvanmandhana, It seems very 
clear that these writers of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
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centuries flourished in a different circle of Vedantic ideas, where 
the views of Vacaspati, Suresvara and Sarvajnatma Muni had 
greater influence than the authors of tkt Vivarana school of 
Vedanta. Another important syncretistic Vedanta writer is Sada- 
nanda Kasmiraka, author of the Advaita-brahma-siddhi^ who lived in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The Advaita-brahma’-siddhi 
is an excellent summary of all the most important Vedanta doc- 
trines, written in an easy style and explaining the chief features of 
the Vedantic doctrines in the different schools of Advaita teachers. 
Narahari’s Bodha-sara may be mentioned as one of the important 
products of the late eighteenth century^. 

The sort of relationship of teachers and students in particular 
circles that has been pointed out holds good of the earlier authors 
also, though it is difficult to trace them as well as can be done in 
the later years, since many of the earlier books are now missing 
and the footprints of older traditions are becoming more and more 
faint. Thus it may be pointed out that Vidyaranya was a con- 
temporary of Amalananda in the fourteenth century, as both of them 

^ A number of other important Vedanta works, written mostly during the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, may also be mentioned. Thus LokanStha, 
son of SarvajnanSrayana and grandson of Nrsimhasrama, wrote a metrical work 
in three chapters refuting the views of the dualists, called Advaita-mukta- 
Sara with a commentary on it called Kdnti; Brahmananda Sarasvati wrote 
the Advaita-siddhanta-vidyotana; Gopalananda Sarasvati, pupil of Y^ananda, 
wrote the Akhanddtma-prakdHkd; Harihara Paramahamsa, pupil of Sivarama, 
pupil of Visvesvarasrama, wrote the Anubhava-vildsa^ and early in the nineteenth 
century Samin, a pupil of BrahmSnanda, wrote a big work in twelve chapters, 
called Brahmananda-vildsa, In this connection it may not be out of place to 
mention the names of some important works of Vedanta dialectics in refutation 
of other systems of philosophical views more or less on the lines of those dialec- 
tical writings which have been noticed in the present volume. Thus Ananda- 
purna (a.d, 1600), who commented on SrJharsa’s KhandariaAzhai}da’-hhddya, wrote 
the Nyaya-candrika in four chapters, refuting the views of the Nyaya, Mimamsa 
and Vaise§ika ; Anandanubhava, pupil of NSrayana Jyotisha, who lived probably 
in the same century, wrote a similar work, called Padartha-tattva’-nirnaya ; 
Jhanaghana, who probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote an elaborate 
dialectical work in thirty- three chapters {prakarana), called TatWa-suddhz ; 
Srinivasa Yajvan, who probably lived in the sixteenth century, wrote the Vadd’- 
valt in twenty-six chapters in refutation of Visi^tadvaita and Dvaita views; 
Bhavanisahkara also wrote a similar dialectical work, called Siddhanta^dlpika. 
As examples of semx-popular VedSnta works of a syncretistic type, such works 
as the Tattva-bodha of Vasudevendra, the Guna-traya-viveka of Syayarpprakasa 
Yoglndra, the Jagan-mithyatva-dlpikd of Ramendra Yogin, the Ananda-dipa of 
Sivananda Y ati (w'^hich had a commentary csll^dAnanda^dlpa-^tlkdr by Ramanatha) , 
the Svatma-yoga-pradipa by Yogisvara (which had a commentary by Amarananda) 
and the Vedanta-hrdaya (on the lines of the Yoga-vadstha and Gouda- 
pada) by Varada Pandita may be mentioned. This latter work was probably later 
than Prakasananda’s Veddnta-siddhdnta-muktdvali^ which followed the same line 
of thought. 
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were pupils of Sankarmanda and Anubhavananda respectively ; 
these in turn were both pupils of Anandatman. Sahkarananda 
was the author of the Gita-tatparya-hodhinl and of a number of 
commentaries on the various Upanisads, and also of a summary 
of the Upanisads, called Upanisad-ratna. Amalananda, however, 
had as teacher not only Anubhavananda, but also Sukhaprakasa 
Muni, who again was a disciple of Citsukha, himself a disciple of 
Gaudesvara Acarya (called also Jhanottama). 

Vedanta Doctrine of Soul and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of Soullessness. 

One of the most important points of Sankara’s criticism of 
Buddhism is directed against its denial of a permanent soul which 
could unite the different psychological constituents or could behave 
as the enjoyer of experiences and the controller of all thoughts 
and actions. 

The Buddhists argue that for the production of sense-cognition, 
as the awareness of a colour or sound, what is required in addition 
to the sense-data of colours, etc. is the corresponding sense- 
faculties, while the existence of a soul cannot be deemed indispens- 
able for the purpose^. Vasubandhu argues that what is experienced 
is the sense-data and the psychological elements in groups called 
skandhas. What one calls self (dtman) cannot be anything more 
than a mere apparent cognitional existence (prajnapti-sat) of what 
in reality is but a conglomeration of psychological elements. Had 
the apparent self been something as different from the psycho- 
logical elements as colours are from sounds, it would then be 
regarded as an individual (pudgala) ; but, if its difference from these 
psychological elements be of the same nature as the difference of 
the constituents of milk from the appearance of milk, then the self 
could be admitted only to have a cognitional existence {prajnapti-^ 
satY. has, in fact, only a cognitional appearance of 

separateness from the psychological elements; just as, though 

^ The arguments here followed are those of Vasubandhu, as found in Ms 
Abhidhar 7 na-kosa, and are based on Prof. Stcherbatsky’s translation of the ap- 
pendix to ch. viii of that work, called the Pzidgala-viniscaya^ and Yasomitra’s 
commentary in manuscript from Nepal, borrowed from Visvabharati, Santini- 
ketan, Bengal. 

“ yadi yathd riLpadih mhdader hhandntamm abhipteyate pudgala iti ahhyu- 
pagato hhavati bhtnna-lak^anam hi rupam sahdad ityddi ksiradivat samuddyas cat 
prajnaptitafi. Abhidharma-kosa^^ydkhydyV^iiYBhh&mti MS. p. 337. 
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milk appears to have a separate existence from the proper com- 
bination of its constituent elements, yet it is in reality nothing 
more than a definite kind of combination of its constituent 
elements, so the self is nothing more than a certain conglomeration 
of the psychological elements {skandha), though it may appear to 
have a separate and independent existence. The Vatsiputriyas, 
however, think that the individual is something different from the 
skandhas or psychological entities, as its nature is different from 
the nature of them. The Vatsiputriyas deny the existence of a 
permanent soul, but believe in momentary individuals {pudgala) 
as a category separate and distinct from the skandhas. Just as fire 
is something different from the fuel that conditioned it, so the 
name ''individuar’ {pudgala) is given to something conditioned 
by the skandhas at a given moment in a personal life^. Vasuban- 
dhu, however, argues against the acceptance of such an individual 
and says that there is no meaning in accepting such an individual. 
Rain and sun have no effects on mere vacuous space, they are of 
use only to the skin; if the individual is, like the skin, a deter- 
miner of the value of experiences, then it must be accepted as 
external; if it is like vacuous space, then no purpose is fulfilled 
by accepting it^. The Vatsiputriyas, however, thought that, just as 
the fuel conditioned the fire, so the personal elements conditioned 
the individual. By this conditioning the Vatsiputriyas meant that 
the personal elements were some sort of a coexisting support®. 
What is meant by saying that the pudgala is conditioned by the 
personal elements is that, when the skandhas or psychological 
elements are present, the pudgala is also present there^. But 
Vasubandhu urges that a mere conditioning of this kind is not 
sufficient to establish the cognitional existence of an individual ; 
for even colour is conditioned by the visual sense, light and 
attention in such a way that, these being present, there is the 
perception of light ; but can anybody on that ground consider the 

^ Stcherbatsky’s translation of the Pudgala-vimscaya, Bulletin de VAcademie 
des Sciences de Russie,^. 

The e^facttextof Vasubandhu, as translated from Tibetan in a note, runs thus : 
grhita-pratyutpannabhyantara-skandham upadayapudgala’-prajnaptih.Ibid - 

^ Vdtsiputnydndm tlrthika-drsti^ prasajyate nisprayojanatvam ca 
varsdta-^pdhhydiTi Mm vyomnas carmany-^asti tayoh phalam 
carmopamas cet sa nitydh khatulyas ced asatphalah, 

MS. of Yasomitra’s commentary, p. 338. 

^ dsraya-bkutah saha^bhUtas ca. Ibid. 

^ rupasydpi prajnaptir vaktavyd €aksur^ddi§u satsu tasyopalambhdt^ tdni cak- 
siir-adlny lipdddyarupamprajndpyate. Ibid. 
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existence of colour to be a cognitional one? And would cognitional 
entities deserve to be enumerated as separate categories? Again it 
may be asked, if such, an individual exists, how is it experienced? 
For, if it be experienced by any of the senses, it must be a sense- 
datum : for the senses can grasp only their appropriate sense-data, 
and the individual is no sense-datum. Therefore, just as milk is 
nothing but the collected sense-data of colour, taste, etc., so also 
the so-called individual is nothing more than the conglomerated 
psychological elements^. The Vatsiputriyas argue that, since the 
psychological elements, the sense-data, etc., are the causes of our 
experience of the individual, the individual cannot be regarded as 
being identical with these causal elements which are responsible 
for their experience; if it were so, then even light, eye, attention, 
etc,, which are causes of the experience of the sense-data, would 
have to be regarded as being identical in nature with the indi- 
vidual. But it is not so maintained ; the sense-datum of sounds and 
colours is always regarded as being different from the individual, 
and one always distinguishes an individual from a sense-datum and 
says ‘‘this is sound,” “this is colour” and “this is individual But 
the individual is not felt to be as distinct from the psychological 
elements as colour is from sound. The principle of difference or 
distinctness consists in nothing but a difference of moments; a 
colour is different from a sound because it is experienced at a 
different moment, while the psychological elements and the indi- 
vidual are not experienced at different moments^. But it is argued 
in reply that, as the sense-data and the individual are neither 
different nor identical [ratio essendi), so their cognition also is 
neither different nor identical in experience [ratio cognoscendi)^ . 
But Vasubandhu says that, if such a view is taken in this case, then 
it might as well be taken in all cases wherever there is any con- 
glomeration®. Moreover, the separate senses are all limited to their 
special fields, and the mind which acts with them is also limited 

^ yathd rupadinyeva samastdni samuditani ksiram iti udakmn iti vd prajndpyate^ 
tathd skandhas ca samastd pudgala iti prajndpyate^ iti dddham, MS. of Yaso- 
mitra’s commentary, p. 339 A. 

^ yathd rupam pudgalopalahdheh kdranani hhavati sa ca tebhyo ^nyo na 
vakta'vyah dloka-^caksuT’-manaskdrd api rupopalahdheh kdranam bhavati tad apt 
tad^ahhinna^svahhamah pudgalah prdpnotL Ibid, ® /^zW. P-339B, 

^ svalaksandd api ksandntaram any ad ity uddhdryam. Ibid, 

^ yathd rupa^pudgalayor anyananyatvani avaktavyam evarn tadupalabdhyor 
api anydnanyatvam avaktavyam. Ibid, 

® yo ^yam siddhdntah pudgala eoa vaktavyah so ^yam bhidyate samskrta?n 
api avaktavyam itikrtvd. Ibid, 
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to the data supplied by them; there is, therefore, no way in which 
the so-called individual can be experienced. In the Ajita sermon 
Buddha is supposed to say : ‘‘ A visual consciousness depends upon 
the organ of sight and a visible object. When these three (object, 
sense organ and consciousness) combine, a sensation is produced. 
It is accompanied by a feeling, a representation and a volition. 
Only so much is meant, when we are speaking of a human being. 
To these (five sets of elements) different names are given, such 
as a sentient being, a man, Manuks progeny, a son of Manu, a 
child, an individual, a life, a soul. If with respect to them the 
expression is used ‘he sees the object with his own eyes,’ it is false 
imputation (there being in reality nobody possessing eyes of his 
own). In common life such expressions with respect to them are 
current as ‘that is the name of this venerable man, he belongs to 
such a caste and such a family, he eats such food, this pleases him, 
he has reached such an age, he has lived so many years, he has 
died at such an age.’ These O brethren! accordingly are mere 
words, mere conventional designations. 

‘ Expressions are they, (but not truth) ! 

Real elements have no duration : 

Vitality makes them combine 

In mutually dependent apparitions^.’^’ 

The Vatsiputriyas however refer to the Bhara-hdra'-sutra, in 
which Buddha is supposed to say : “ O brethren, I shall explain unto 
you the burden (of life), and moreover I shall explain the taking up 
of the burden, the laying aside of it and who the carrier is. ...What 
is the burden? All the five aggregates of elements — the substrates 
of personal life. What is meant by the taking up of the burden? 
The force of craving for a continuous life, accompanied by pas- 
sionate desires, the rejoicing at many an object. What is the laying 
aside of the burden? It is the wholesale rejection of this craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied as it is by passionate desires 
and rejoicings at many an object, the getting rid of it in every 
circumstance, its extinction, its end, its suppression, an aversion 
to it, its restraint, its disappearance. Who is the carrier? We must 
answer: it is the individual, i.e. ‘this venerable man having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family, eating such food, finding 
pleasure or displeasure at such things, of such an age, who after a 


^ Stcherbatsky 's translation in Bulletin de VAcademie des Sciences de Russie, 
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life of such length will pass away having reached such an age^/ ” 
But Vasubandhu points out that the carrier of the burden is not 
to be supposed to be some eternal soul or real individual. It is 
the momentary group of elements of the preceding moment that 
is designated as the burden, and the immediately succeeding one 
the carrier of the burden 

The Vatsiputriyas again argue that activity implies an active 
agent, and, since knowing is an action, it also implies the knower 
who knows, just as the walking of Devadatta implies a Devadatta 
who walks. But Vasubandhu ’s reply to such a contention is that 
there is nowhere such a unity. There is no individual like Devadatta : 
what we call Devadatta is but a conglomeration of elements. ‘‘The 
light of a lamp is a common metaphorical designation for an un- 
interrupted production of a series of flashing flames. When this 
production changes its place, we say that the light has moved. 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of 
conscious moments. When it changes its place (i.e. appears in 
co-ordination with another objective element), we say that it ap- 
prehends that object. And in the same way we speak about the 
existence of material elements. We say matter ‘is produced,’ ‘it 
exists’; but there is no difference between existence and the 
element which does exist. The same applies to consciousness 
(there is nothing that cognizes, apart from the evanescent flashing 
of consciousness itself) ® ” 

It is easy to see that the analysis of consciousness offered by the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Saiikara school is entirely different from 
this. The Vedanta holds that the fact of consciousness is entirely 
different from everything else. So long as the assemblage of the 
physical or physiological conditions antecedent to the rise of any 
cognition, as for instance, the presence of illumination, sense- 
object contact, etc., is being prepared, there is no knowledge, and 
it is only at a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition is in its nature so much different from each 
and all the elements constituting the so-called assemblage of con- 
ditions, that it cannot in any sense be regarded as the product of 

^ Stcherbatsky’s translation. 

" Yasomitra points out that there is no carrier of the burden different from 
the collection of the skandhas— ?za skandhehhyo ^rthantara-hhutah 
pudgala ity arthah, Ahhidharma’‘koia--vyMiydj ViiY2hhM2Ltl MS. 

® Stcherbatsky’s translation in Bulletin de CAcademie des Sciences de Russia^ 
pp. 938-939. 
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any collocation of conditions. Consciousness thus, not being a 
product of anything and not being further analysable into any 
constituents, cannot also be regarded as a momentary flashing. 
Uncaused and unproduced, it is eternal, infinite and unlimited. 
The main point in which consciousness differs from everything 
else is the fact of its self-revelation. There is no complexity in 
consciousness. It is extremely simple, and its only essence or 
characteristic is pure self-revelation. The so-called momentary 
flashing of consciousness is not due to the fact that it is 
momentary, that it rises into being and is then destroyed the 
next moment, but to the fact that the objects that are revealed 
by it are reflected through it from time to time. But the conscious- 
ness is always steady and unchangeable in itself. The immediacy 
(aparoksatna) of this consciousness is proved by the fact that, though 
everything else is manifested by coming in touch with it, it itself 
is never expressed, indicated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is always self-manifested and self-revealed. 
All objects become directly revealed to us as soon as they come in 
touch with it. Consciousness {samvid) is one. It is neither identical 
with its objects nor on the same plane with them as a constituent 
element in a collocation of them and consciousness. The objects 
of consciousness or all that is manifested in consciousness come 
in touch with consciousness and themselves appear as conscious- 
ness. This appearance is such that, when they come in touch 
with consciousness, they themselves flash forth as consciousness, 
though that operation is nothing but a false appearance of the non- 
conscious objects and mental states in the light of consciousness, 
as being identical with it. But the intrinsic difference between 
consciousness and its objects is that the former is universal 
and constant {anuvrtta)^ -while the latter are particular {apratyak) 
and alternating (vyavrtta). The awarenesses of a book, a table, etc. 
appear to be different not because these are different flashings of 
knowledge, but because of the changing association of conscious- 
ness with these objects. The objects do not come into being with 
the flashings of their awareness, but they have their separate 
existence and spheres of operation^. Consciousness is one and 
unchanging; it is only when the objects get associated with it that 

^ tattva-‘darii tu nityam advitiyam vijnanam vi^ayds ca tatradhyastah prthag- 
artha-kriyd-samarthds tesdm c^ddhitarri sthdyitvam astlti vadaii. Vivarana- 
prameya-sdmgraha^ p. 74, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1893. 
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they appear in consciousness and as identical with it in such away 
that the flashing of an object in consciousness appears as the 
flashing of the consciousness itself. It is through an illusion that 
the object of consciousness and consciousness appear to be welded 
together into such an integrated whole, that their mutual difference 
escapes our notice, and that the object of consciousness, which is 
only like an extraneous colour applied to consciousness, does not 
appear different or extraneous to it, but as a specific mode of the 
consciousness itself. Thus what appear as but different aware- 
nesses, as book-cognition, table-cognition, are not in reality 
different awarenesses, but one unchangeable consciousness suc- 
cessively associated with ever-changing objects which falsely appear 
to be integrated with it and give rise to the appearance that quali- 
tatively different kinds of consciousness are flashing forth from 
moment to moment. Consciousness cannot be regarded as momen- 
tary. For, had it been so, it would have appeared different at every 
different moment. If it is urged that, though different conscious- 
nesses are arising at each different moment, yet on account of 
extreme similarity this is not noticed; then it may be replied that, 
if there is difference between the two consciousnesses of two 
successive moments, then such difference must be grasped either 
by a different consciousness or by the same consciousness. In the 
first alternative the third awareness, which grasps the first two 
awarenesses and their difference, must either be identical with 
them, and in that case the difference betv^een the three awarenesses 
would vanish; or it may be different from them, and in that case, 
if another awareness be required to comprehend their difference 
and that requires another and so on, there would be a vicious 
infinite. If the difference be itself said to be identical with the 
nature of the consciousness {samvit-svarupa-bhuto bhedah)^ and if 
there is nothing to apprehend this difference, then the non- 
appearance of the difference implies the non-appearance of the 
consciousness itself ; for by hypothesis the difference has been held 
to be identical with the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of 
difference, implying the non-appearance of consciousness, w^ould 
mean utter blindness. The difference between the awareness of 
one moment and another cannot thus either be logically proved, 
or realized in experience, which always testifies to the unity of 
awareness through all moments of its appearance. It may be held 
that the appearance of unity is erroneous, and that, as such, it 
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presumes that the awarenesses are similar; for without such a 
similarity there could not have been the erroneous appearance of 
unity. But, unless the difference of the awarenesses and their 
similarity be previously proved, there is nothing which can even 
suggest that the appearance of unity is erroneous^. It cannot be 
urged that, if the existence of difference and similarity between the 
awarenesses of two different moments can be proved to be false, 
then only can the appearance of unity be proved to be true ; for the 
appearance of unity is primary and directly proved by experience. 
Its evidence can be challenged only if the existence of difference 
between the awarenesses and their similarity be otherwise proved. 
The unity of awareness is a recognition of the identity of the 
awarenesses {pratyabhijnd)^ which is self-evident. 

It has also been pointed out that the Buddhists give a different 
analysis of the fact of recognition. They hold that perception 
reveals the existence of things at the moment of perception, 
whereas recognition involves the supposition of their existence 
through a period of past time, and this cannot be apprehended 
by perception, which is limited to the present moment only. If it 
is suggested that recognition is due to present perception as asso- 
ciated with the impressions {samskdra) of previous experience, 
then such a recognition of identity would not prove the identity 
of the self as I am he ’’ — for in the self-luminous self there cannot 
be any impressions. The mere consciousness as the flash cannot 
prove any identity ; for that is limited to the present moment and 
cannot refer to past experience and unite it with the experience 
of the present moment. The Buddhists on their side deny the 
existence of recognition as the perception of identity, and think 
that it is in reality not one but two concepts— and ‘‘that’’ — 
and not a separate experience of the identity of the self as per- 
sisting through time. To this the Vedantic reply is that, though 
there cannot be any impressions in the self as pure consciousness, 
yet the self as associated with the mmi {antahkarana) can well 
have impressions {samskdra)^ and so recognition is possible^. But 
it may be objected that the complex of the self and mind would 
then be playing the double rdle of knower and the known; for it 
is the mind containing the impressions and the self that together 

^ Vwarana--prameya^samgraha^ ^>*j(>. 

^ kevale cidatmani janya-judna-tat^^samskdrayor asamhhave^py antahkarana^ 
visiste taUsambkavad ukta^pratyabMjnd kim na sydt. Ibid. p. 76. 
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play the part of the recognizer, and it is exactly those impressions 
together with the self that form the content of recognition also— 
and hence in this view the agent and the object have to be regarded 
as one. But in reply to this Vidyaranya Muni urges that all systems 
of philosophy infer the existence of soul as different from the 
body ; and, as such an inference is made by the self, the self is thus 
both the agent and the object of such inferences. Vidyaranya says 
that it may further be urged that the recognizer is constituted of 
the self in association with the mind, whereas the recognized entity 
is constituted of the self as qualified by past and present time^. 
Thus the recognition of self-identity does not strictly involve the 
fact of the oneness of the agent and its object. If it is urged that, 
since recognition of identity of self involves two concepts, it also 
involves two moments, then the assertion that all knowledge is 
momentary also involves two concepts, for momentariness cannot 
be regarded as being identical with knowledge. The complexity 
of a concept does not mean that it is not one but two different 
concepts occurring at two different moments. If such a maxim is 
accepted, then the theory that all knowledge is momentary cannot 
be admitted as one concept, but two concepts occurring at two 
moments ; and hence momentariness cannot be ascribed to know- 
ledge, as is done by the Buddhists. Nor can it be supposed, in 
accordance with the Prabhakara view, that the existence of the 
permanent ‘‘this self” is admitted merely on the strength of the 
recognizing notion of “self-identity”; for the self which abides 
through the past and exists in the present cannot be said to depend 
on a momentary concept of recognition of self-identity. The notion 
of self-identity is only a momentary notion, which lasts only at the 
present time; and hence the real and abiding self cannot owe its 
reality or existence merely to a psychological notion of the moment. 

Again, if it is argued that memory, such as “I had an 
awareness of a book,” shows that the self was existing at the past 
time when the book was perceived, it may be replied that such 
memory and previous experience may prove the past existence of 
the self, but it cannot prove that the self that was existing in the 
past is identical with the self that is now experiencing. The mere 
existence of self at two moments of time does not prove that the 
self had persisted through the intervening times. Two notions of 

^ antahkarana^visistatayaivatmanah pratyahhijndtrtvam purvapara^-kdla^vi- 
sistatayd ca pratyahhijneyatvam, Vivami^a’-prameya-samgraha^ p. 77. 
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two different times cannot serve to explain the idea of recognition ^ 
which presupposes the notion of persistence. If it were held that 
the two notions produce the notion of self-persistence through the 
notion of recognition, then that would fnean that the Buddhist 
admits that one can recognize himself as “I am he.’’ It cannot 
be said that, since the self itself cannot be perceived, there is no 
possibility of the perception of the identity of the self through 
recognition ; for, when one remembers ‘‘ I had an experience,” that 
very remembrance proves that the self was perceived. Though at 
the time when one remembers it the self at the time of such memory 
is felt as the perceiver and not as the object of that self-perception, 
yet at the time of the previous experience which is now being 
remembered the self must have been itself the object of the per- 
ception. If it is argued that it is only the past awareness that is 
the object of memory and this awareness, when remembered, ex- 
presses the self as its cognizer, then to this it may be replied that 
since at the time of remembering there is no longer the past 
awareness, the cognizer on whom this awareness had to rest itself 
is also absent. It is only when an awareness reveals itself that it 
also reveals the cognizer on whom it rests; but, if an awareness is 
remembered, then the awareness which is remembered is only 
made an object of present awareness which is self-revealed. But 
the past awareness which is supposed to be remembered is past 
and lost and, as such, it neither requires a cognizer on which it 
has to rest nor actually reveals such a cognizer. It is only the 
self-revealed cognition that also immediately reveals the cognizer 
with its own revelation . But, when a cognition is mediated through 
memory, its cognizer is not manifested with its remembrance^ 
So the self which experienced an awareness in the past can be 
referred to only through the mediation of memory. So, when the 
Prabhakaras hold that the existence of the self is realized through 
such a complex notion as ‘‘I am he,” it has to be admitted that 
it is only through the process of recognition (pratyabhijna) that 
the persistence of the self is established. The main point that 
Vidyaranya Muni urges in his Vivarana-prameya-samgraha is that 
the fact of recognition or the experience of self-identity cannot be 
explained by any assumption of two separate concepts, such as the 
memory of a past cognition or cognizer and the present awareness. 

^ svayamprakdsmnanam hi samvedanam dirayam sadhayati na tu smrti- 
visayatayd para '•prakdsya??i . Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, p . 78 . 
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We all feel that our selves are persisting through time and that I 
who experienced pleasure yesterday and I who am experiencing new 
pleasures to-day are identical; and the only theory by which this 
notion of self-persistence or self-identity can be explained is by 
supposing that the self exists and persists through time. The 
Buddhist attempts at explaining this notion of self-identity by the 
supposition of the operation of two separate concepts are wholly 
inadequate, as has already been shown. The perception of self- 
identity can therefore be explained only on the basis of a per- 
manently existing self . 

Again, the existence of self is not to be argued merely through 
the inference that cognition, will and feeling presuppose some entity 
to which they belong and that it is this entity that is called self ; for, 
if that were the case, then no one would be able to distinguish his 
own self from that of others. For, if the self is only an entity 
which has to be presupposed as the possessor of cognition, will, 
etc,, then how does one recognize one^s own cognition of things as 
differing from that of others.? What is it that distinguishes my 
experience from that of others? My self must be immediately 
perceived by me in order that I may relate any experience to myself. 
So the self must be admitted as being self-manifested in all ex- 
perience; without admitting the self to be self-luminous in all 
experience the difference between an experience as being my 
own and as belonging to others could not be explained. It may 
be objected by some that the self is not self-luminous by itself, 
but only because, in self-consciousness, the self is an object of 
the cognizing operation {samvit^karma). But this is hardly valid; 
for the self is not only cognized as an object of self-consciousness, 
but also in itself in all cognitional operations. The self cannot be 
also regarded as being manifested by ideas or percepts. It is not 
true that the cognition of the self occurs after the cognition of the 
book or at any different time from it. For it is true that the 
cognition of the self and that of the book take place at the same 
point of time; for the same awareness cannot comprehend two 
different kinds of objects at the same time. If this was done at 
different points of time, then that would not explain our ex- 
perience — **I have known this.” For such a notion implies a 
relation between the knower and the known; and, if the knower 
and the known were grasped in knowledge at two different points 
of time, there is nothing which could unite them together in the 
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same act of knowledge. It is also wrong to maintain that the self 
is manifested only as the upholder of ideas; for the self is mani- 
fested in the knowing operation itself. So, since the self cannot be 
regarded as being either the upholder or cognizer of ideas or their 
object, there is but one way in which it can be considered as self- 
manifesting or self-revealing (st^a-prak^a). The immediacy of the 
self is thus its self-revealing and self-manifesting nature. The 
existence of self is thus proved by the self-luminous nature of the 
self. The self is the cognizer of the objects only in the sense that 
under certain conditions of the operation of the mind there is the 
mind-object contact through a particular sense, and, as the result 
thereof, these objects appear in consciousness by a strange illusion ; 
so also ideas of the mind, concepts, volitions and emotions appear 
in consciousness and themselves appear as conscious states, as if 
consciousness was their natural and normal character, though in 
reality they are only illusorily imposed upon the consciousness— 
the self-luminous self. 

Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya, from whom Vidyaranya often 
borrows his arguments, says that the self-luminosity of the self has 
to be admitted, because it cannot be determined as being mani- 
fested by anything else. The self cannot be regarded as being 
perceived by a mental perception {manasa pratyaksa)\ for that 
would involve the supposition that the self is the object of its 
own operation ; for cognition is at any rate a function of the self. 
The functions of cognition belonging to the self cannot affect the 
self itself^. The Vedanta has also to fight against the Prabhakara 
view which regards cognition as manifesting the object and the 
self along with itself, as against its own view that it is the self 
which is identical with knowledge and w’-hich is self-manifesting. 
Anandabodha thus objects to the Prabhakara view, that it is the 
object-cognition which expresses both the self and the not-self, 
and holds that the self cannot be regarded as an object of awareness. 
Anandabodha points out that it may be enunciated as a universal 
proposition that what is manifested by cognition must necessarily 
be an object of cognition, and that therefore, if the self is not an 
object of cognition, it is not manifested by cognition^. Therefore 
the self or the cognizer is not manifested by cognition; for, like 

^ tathd sati svddhdra-vijndna-vrtti-vyapyatvdd dtmanah karmatve svdtmani 
vrtti^virodhad iti brumafi, Nydya-makarandaf^ 

2 Ihid.pp. 134 - 135 . 
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cognition, it is self-manifested and immediate without being an 
object of cognition^. 

The self-luminosity of cognition is argued by Anandabodha. 
He says that, if it is held that cognition does not manifest itself, 
though it manifests its objects, it may be replied that, if it were so, 
then at the time when an object is cognized the cognizer would have 
doubted if he had any cognition at the time or not. If anyone is 
asked whether he has seen a certain person or not, he is sure about 
his own knowledge that he has seen him and never doubts it. It is 
therefore certain that, when an object is revealed by any cognition, 
the cognition is itself revealed as well. If it is argued that such a 
cognition is revealed by some other cognition, then it might require 
some other cognition and that another and so on ad infinitum; 
and thus there is a vicious infinite. Nor can it be held that there 
is some other mental cognition (occurring either simultaneously 
with the awareness of the object or at a later moment) by which 
the awareness of the awareness of the object is further cognized. 
For from the same mind-contact there cannot be two different 
awarenesses of the type discussed. If at a later moment, then, there 
is mind-activity, cessation of one mind-contact, and again another 
mind-activity and the rise of another mind-contact, that would 
imply many intervening moments, and thus the cognition which is 
supposed to cognize an awareness of an object would take place at 
a much later moment, when the awareness which it has to reveal is 
already passed. It has therefore to be admitted that cognition is itself 
self-luminous and that, while manifesting other objects, it manifests 
itself also. The objection raised is thatthe self or the cognition cannot 
affect itself by its own functioning {mtti ) ; the reply is that cognition 
is like light and has no intervening operation by which it affects 
itself or its objects. Just as light removes darkness, helps the 
operation of the eye and illuminates the object and manifests itself 
all in one moment without any intervening operation of any other 
light, so cognition also in one flash manifests itself and its objects, 
and there is no functioning of it by which it has to affect itself. 
This cognition cannot be described as being mere momentary 
flashes, on the ground that, when there is the blue awareness, there 
is not the yellow awareness ; for apart from the blue awareness, the 

^ samvedita na samvid-adhvna'-pmkasah samvit-^karniatam antarena apardk- 
satvdt sarrwedanavat, Nyaya^makaranda^ p. 135. This argument is borrowed 
verbatim by VidySranya in his Vivaraf^a-prameya-samgrahay p. 85. 
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yellow awareness or the white awareness there is also the natural 
basic awareness or consciousness, which cannot be denied. It 
would be wrong to say that there are only the particular aware- 
nesses which appear and vanish from moment to moment ; for, had 
there been only a series of particular awarenesses, then there would 
be nothing by which their differences could be realized. Each 
awareness in the series would be of a particular and definite char- 
acter, and, as it passed away, would give place to another, and that 
again to another, so that there would be no way of distinguishing 
one awareness from another; for according to the theory under 
discussion there is no consciousness except the passing awarenesses, 
and thus there would be no way by which their differences 
could be noticed; for, even though the object of awareness, 
such as blue and yellow, differed amongst themselves, that would 
fail to explain how the difference of a blue awareness and a yellow 
awareness could be apprehended. So the best would be to admit 
the self to be of the nature of pure consciousness. 

It will appear from the above discussion that the Vedanta had 
to refute three opponents in establishing its doctrine that the self 
is of the nature of pure consciousness and that it is permanent 
and not momentary. The first opponent was the Buddhist, who 
believed neither in the existence of the self nor in the nature of any 
pure permanent consciousness. The Buddhist objection that there 
was no permanent self could be well warded off by the Vedanta 
by appealing to the verdict of our notion of self-identity— which 
could not be explained on the Buddhist method by the supposition 
of two separate notions of a past ‘‘that self’’ and the present 
“I am.” Nor can consciousness be regarded as being nothing 
more than a series of passing ideas or particular awarenesses ; for 
on such a theory it would be impossible to explain how we can 
react upon our mental states and note their differences . Conscious- 
ness has thus to be admitted as permanent. Against the second 
opponent, the Naiyayika, the Vedanta urges that the self is not 
the inferred object to which awarenesses, volitions or feelings 
belong, but is directly and immediately intuited. For, had it 
not been so, how could one distinguish his own experiences as his 
own and as different from those of others? The internalness of 
my own experiences shows that they are directly intuited as my 
own, and not merely supposed as belonging to some self who was 
the possessor of his experiences. For inference cannot reveal the 
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intemalness of any cognition or feeling. Against the third opponent, 
the Mimamsaka, the VedMta urges that the self-revealing character 
belongs to the self which is identical with thought— as against 
the Mimamsa view, that thought as a self-revealing entity revealed 
the self and the objects as diiferent from it. The identity of 
the self and thought and the self-revealing character of it are also 
urged ; and it is shown by a variety of dialectical reasoning that 
such a supposition is the only reasonable alternative that is left 
to us. 

This self as pure consciousness is absolutely impersonal, un- 
limited and infinite. In order to make it possible that, this one self 
should appear as many individuals and as God, it is supposed that 
it manifests itself differently through the veil of may a. Thus, 
according to the Siddhanta-lesa^ it is said in the Prakatartha- 
vivarana that, when this pure consciousness is reflected through the 
beginningless, indescribable may ay it is called Isvara or God. But, 
when it is reflected through the limited parts of maya containing 
powers of veiling and of diverse creation (called avidya), there 
are the manifestations of individual souls ox jivas. It is again said 
in the Tattva-viveka of Nrsirnhasrama that, when this pure con- 
sciousness is reflected through the pure mttva qualities, as domi- 
nating over other impure parts oiprakrti, there is the manifestation 
of God. Whereas, when the pure consciousness is reflected through 
the impure parts of rajas and tamos, as dominating over the sattm 
part of prakrti (called also amdyd), there are the manifestations 
of the individual selves oxjivas. The SBme prakrti in its two aspects, 
as predominating in sattva and as predominating in rajas and 
tamos, goes by the name of mdyd and avidya and forms the con- 
ditioning factors {upadhi) of the pure consciousness, which on 
account of the different characters of the conditioning factors of 
mdyd and avidya zppezr as the omniscient God and the ignorant 
individual souls. Sarvajnatma Muni thinks that, when the pure 
consciousness is reflected through avidya, it is called Isvara, and, 
when it is reflected through mind {antahkarana), it is called jIm. 

These various methods of accounting for the origin of indi- 
vidual selves and God have but little philosophical significance. 
But they go to show that the principal interest of the Vedanta lies 
in establishing the supreme reality of a transcendental principle of 
pure consciousness, which, though always untouched and un- 
attached in its own nature, is yet the underlying principle which 
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can explain all the facts of the enlivening and enlightening of all 
our conscious experiences. All that is limited, be it an individual 
self or an individual object of awareness, is in some sense or other 
an illusory imposition of the modification of a non-conscious 
principle on the principle of consciousness. The Vedanta is both 
unwilling and incapable of explaining the nature of the world* 
process in all its details, in which philosophy and science are 
equally interested. Its only interest is to prove that the world* 
process presupposes the existence of a principle of pure conscious- 
ness which is absolutely and ultimately real, as it is immediate 
and intuitive. Reality means what is not determined by anything 
else; and in this sense pure consciousness is the only reality — and 
all else is indescribable — neither real nor unreal; and the Vedanta 
is not interested to discover what may be its nature. 

Vedantic Cosmology. 

From what has been said above it is evident that maya 
(also called avidya or ajndna) is in itself an indefinable 
mysterious stuff, which has not merely a psychological existence, 
but also an ontological existence as well. It is this ajndna which 
on the one hand forms on the subjective plane the mind and the 
senses (the self alone being Brahman and ultimately real), and on 
the other hand, on the objective plane, the whole of the objective 
universe. This ajndna has two powers, the power of veiling or 
covering {dvarana) and the power of creation {viksepa). The power 
of veiling, though small, like a little cloud veiling the sun with a 
diameter of millions of miles, may, in spite of its limited nature, 
cover up the infinite, unchangeable self by veiling its self-luminosity 
as cognizer. The veiling of the self means veiling the shining 
unchangeable self-perception of the self, as infinite, eternal and 
limitless, pure consciousness, which as an effect of such veiling 
appears as limited, bound to sense-cognitions and sense-enjoy- 
ments and functioning as individual selves^. It is through this 
covering power of ajndna that the self appears as an agent and an 
enjoyer of pleasures and pains and subject to ignorant fears of 
rebirth, like the illusory perception of a piece of rope in darkness as 
a snake. Just as through the creative power of ignorance a piece of 

^ vastuto ’jndnasydtmdchadakatvabhdve ^pipramdtr-buddhimdtrdchadahatvma 
ajndnasydtmdchddakatvam upacarad ucyate* Subodhint on Veddnta-sdra, p, 13, 
Nimaya-Sagara Press, Bombay, 1916. 
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rope, the real nature of which is hidden from view, appears as a 
snake, so does ignorance by its creative power create on the hidden 
self the manifold world-appearance. As the ajndna is supposed to 
veil by its veiling power (dvarana-saktt) only the self-cognizing 
and self-revealing aspect of the self, the other aspect of the self as 
pure being is left open as the basis on which the entire world- 
appearance is created by the creative power thereof. The pure 
consciousness, veiled as it is by ajndna with its two powers, can 
be regarded as an important causal agent (nimitta), when its nature 
as pure consciousness forming the basis of the creation of the world- 
appearance is emphasized ; it can be regarded as the material cause, 
when the emphasis is put on its covering part, the ajndna. It is 
like a spider, which, so far as it weaves its web, can be regarded as 
a causal agent, and, so far as it supplies from its own body the 
materials of the web, can be regarded as the material cause of the 
web, when its body aspect is emphasized. The creative powers 
{viksepa-sakti) of ajndna are characterized as being threefold, after 
the manner of Samkhya prakrti^ as sattva^ rajas and tamas. With 
the pure consciousness as the basis and with the associated creative 
power of predominating m tamas y space (dkdsa) is first 

produced; from dkdsa comes air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
water earth. It is these elements in their fine and uncompounded 
state that in the Samkhya and the Puranas are called tan-mdtras. 
It is out of these that the grosser materials are evolved as also the 
subtle bodies^. The subtle bodies are made up of seventeen parts, 

^ As to how the subtle elements are combined for the production of grosser 
elements there are two different theories, viz. the trivrt-karatya and the panel'- 
karatya. The irwYt-^karana means that fire, water and earth (as subtle elements) 
are each divided into two halves, thus producing two equal parts of each; then 
the three half parts of the three subtle elements are again each divided into two 
halves, thus producing two quarter parts of each. Then the original first half of 
each element is combined with the two quarters of other two elements. Thus 
each element has half of itself with two quarter parts of other two elements. 
Vacaspati and Amalananda prefer trivrt'-karana to panci-kara^a; iot they think 
that there is no point in admitting that air and dkam have also parts of other 
elements integrated in them, and the Vedic texts speak of trwft-karai^a and not of 
pancl-karaita. The panci-karaTia theory holds that the five subtle elements are 
divided firstly into two halves, and then one of the two halves of these five 
elements is divided again into four parts, and then the first half of each subtle 
element is combined with the one-fourth of each half of all the other elements 
excepting the element of which there is the full half as a constituent. Thus each 
element is made up of one-half of itself, and the other half of it is constituted of 
the one-fourth of each of the other elements (i.e. one-eighth of each of the 
other four elements), and thus each element has at least some part of other 
elements integrated into it. This view is supported by the Veddnta-paribhdsd 

2ind its SikhdmQip ^ 
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excluding the subtle elements, and are called suksma-iatira or 
This subtle body is composed of the five cognitive 
senses, the five conative senses, the five vaym or biomotor activities, 
huddhi (intellect) and manas^ together with the five subtle elements 
in tanmatric forms. The five cognitive senses, the auditory, tactile, 
visual, gustatory and olfactory senses, are derived from the sattva 
parts of the five elements, dkdsa^ *vdyUy agni, ap and prthivl 
respectively. Buddhi^ or intellect, means the mental state of 
determination or affirmation (niscaydtmikd antahkarana-miti), 
Manas means the two mental functions of vikalpa sankalpa 
or of sankalpa alone resulting in doubt The function of mind 
{citta) and the function of egoism [ahamkard) are included in 
buddhi and manas^. They are all produced from the sattva 
parts of the five elements and are therefore elemental. Though 
they are elemental, yet, since they are produced from the 
compounded sattva parts of all the elements, they have the re- 
vealing function displayed in their cognitive operations. Buddhi 
with the cognitive senses is called the sheath of knowledge 
{vijnanamaya-kosd). Manas with the cognitive senses is called the 
sheath of manas {manomaya-koso). It is the self as associated with 
the vijndnamaya-kosa that feels itself as the agent, enjoyer, happy 
or unhappy, the individual self {jlva) that passes through worldly 
experience and rebirth. The conative senses are produced from 
the rajas parts of the five elements. The five vdyus or biomotor 
activities are called Prana or the breathing activity, Uddna or the 
upward activity and Samdna or the digestive activity. There are 
some who add another five vdyus such as the Naga, the vomiting 
Apdna troydnes activity, Kurma, the reflex activity of opening the 
eyelids, Krkala, the activity of coughing, Devadatta, the activity of 
yawning, and Dhananjaya, the nourishing activity. These pranas 

^ The Vedanta-sara speaks of sankalpa and vikalpa^ and this is explained 
by the Subodhini as meaning doubt. See Veddnta-sara and Suhodhinly p. 17. The 
Veddnta-paribhasa and its commentators speak of sankalpa as being the only 
unction of manas^ but it means “doubt.’’ See pp. 88-89 and 358. 

“ smaranakara-vrUimad antahkaranam cittam {Veddnta-paribhdsd-Mani- 
prahhdy p. 89). anayor eva cittdhamkdrayor antarhhdvah {Veddnta'-sdray p. 17). 
But the Vedanta-paribhasa says that manas, buddhi, aharnkdra and citta, all four, 
constitute the inner organ {antahkarana). See Veddnta-paribhdsd, p. 88. The 
Vedanta-sara however does not count four functions buddhi, manas, citta, 
aharnkdra ; citta and ahaynkdra are regarded as the same as buddhi and manas. 
Thus according to the Vedanta-sdra there are only two categories. But since 
the Vedanta-paribhasa only mentions huddhi and manas as constituents of the 
subtle body, one need not think that there is ultimately any difference between 
it and the Veddnta-sdra, 
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together with the cognitive senses form the active sheath of prana 
{pranamaya-kosa).Oi these three sheaths, the vijnanamayayinano- 
may a mdpranamaya, the vijnanamaya sheath plays the part of the 
active agent {kartr-rupah) ; the manomaya is the source of all desires 
and volition, and is therefore regarded as having an instrumental 
function; the pranamaya sheath represents the motor functions. 
These three sheaths make up together the subtle body or the 
suksma-sarlra. Hiranyagarbha (also called SutrMma or pfana) m 
the god who presides over the combined subtle bodies of all living 
beings. Individually each subtle body is supposed to belong to 
every being. These three sheaths, involving as they do all the sub- 
conscious impressions from which our conscious experience is de- 
rived, are therefore called a dream (jagrad-vasanamayatvatsvapna). 

The process of the formation of the gross elements from the 
subtle parts of the elements is technically called panctkarana. It 
consists in a compounding of the elements in which one half of 
each rudimentary element is mixed with the eighth part of each 
other rudimentary element. It is through such a process of com- 
pounding that each element possesses some of the properties of 
the other elements. The entire universe consists of seven upper 
[Bhuhy Bhuvah^ Svar^ Makar ^ Janah, Tapah and Satyam)^ 
seven lower worlds Vitala, Sutala^ Rasdtala^ Taldtala, 

Mahatala and Patdla) and all the gross bodies of all living beings. 
There is a cosmic deity who presides over the combined 
physical bodies of all beings, and this deity is called Virat. There 
is also the person, the individual who presides over each one of 
the bodies, and, in this aspect, the individual is called Vi^va. 

The ajnana as constituting antdhkarana or mind, involving the 
operative functions of huddhi and manas, is always associated 
with the self; it is by the difference of these afitahkaranas that one 
self appears as many individual selves, and it is through the states 
of these antahkaranas that the veil over the self and the objects 
are removed, and as a result of this there is the cognition of objects. 
The antahkarana is situated within the body, which it thoroughly 
pervades. It is made up of the sattva parts of the five rudimentary 
elements, and, being extremely transparent, comes into touch with 
the sense objects through the specific senses and assumes their 
forms. It being a material stuff, there is one part inside the body, 
another part in touch with the sense-objects, and a third part 
between the two and connected with them both as one whole. 
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The interior part of the antahkarana is the ego or the agent. The 
intervening part has the action of knowledge, called also vrtti-jnana. 
The third part, which at the time of cognition is transformed into 
the form of the sense-objects, has the function of making them 
manifested in knowledge as its objects. The antahkarana of three 
parts being transparent, pure consciousness can well be manifested 
in it. Though pure consciousness is one, yet it manifests the three 
different parts of the antahkarana in three different ways, as the 
cognizer {pramdtr)^ cognitive operation {pramdna) and the cogni- 
tion, or the percept (pramiti). In each of the three cases the 
reality is the part of the pure consciousness, as it expresses itself 
through the, three different modifications of the antahkarana. The 
sense-objects in themselves are but the veiled pure consciousness, 
brahmaHy Z^ forming their substance. The difference between the 
individual consciousness (jiva-caitanya) and the brahman-con- 
sciousness {brahma-caitanya) is that the former represents pure 
consciousness, as conditioned by or as reflected through the antah- 
karana y while the latter is the unentangled infinite consciousness, on 
the basis of which all the cosmic creations of mdyd are made. The 
covering of avidya, for the breaking of which the operation of the 
antahkarana is deemed necessary, is of two kinds, viz. subjective 
ignorance and objective ignorance. When I say that I do not know 
a book, that implies subjective ignorance as signified by “ I do not 
know,” and objective ignorance as referring to the book. The 
removal of the first is a precondition of all kinds of knowledge, 
perceptual or inferential, while the second is removed only in 
perceptual knowledge. It is diverse in kind according to the form 
and content of the sense-objects ; and each perceptual cognition 
removes only one specific ignorance, through which the particular 
cognition arises^. 

Sankara and his School. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many books were written by 
Sankara himself. There is little doubt that quite a number of 
books attributed to Sankara were not written by him. I give 
here a list of those books that seem to me to be his genuine 
works, though it is extremely difficult to be absolutely certain. 

^ See Madhusudana Siddhdnta-~bindu^ pp. 132-150; and Brah- 

mananda Saras vati’s Nydya-ratndvalt^ pp, 132-150, Srividya Press, Kumba- 
konam, 1893. 
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I have chosen only those works which have been commented on 
by other writers, since this shows that these have the strength 
of tradition behind them to support their authenticity. The most 
important works of Sankara are his commentaries on the ten 
Upanisads, Isa^ Kena, Katha^ Prasna^ Mundakay MandUkyay 
Aitareya, Taittiriyay Chmdogya ond Brhad-dranyaka and the 
Sdrlraka-mimamsd-hhdsya, The main reasons why a number of 
works which probably were not written by him were attributed 
to him seem to be twofold ; first, because there was another writer 
of the same name, i.e. Sankaracarya, and second, the tendency of 
Indian writers to increase the dignity of later works by attributing 
them to great writers of the past. The attribution of all the 
Puranas to Vyasa illustrates this very clearly. Sankara’s Isopanisad- 
hhdsyahSiS one commentary by Anandajnana and another, Dzpikdy 
by the other Sankara Acarya. His Kenopanisad-bhdsya has two 
commentaries, Kenopanisad-bhasya-vivarana and a commentary by 
Anandajfiana. The Kathakopanisad-bhasya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and by Balagopala Yogindra. Tht Prasnopanisad- 
bhdsya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana and Narayanendra 
Sarasvati, The Mundakopanisad-bhasya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. The 
Mdndukyopamsad-’bhasya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana 
and Mathuranatha Sukla, and a summary, called Mandukyopanisad- 
bhasyartha-samgrahay by Raghavtoanda. The Aitareyopanisad- 
bhdsya has six commentaries, by Anandajnana, Abhinavanarayana, 
Nrsimha Acarya, Balakrsnadasa, Jnanamrta Yati, and Visvesvara 
Tirtha. The Taittirlyopanisad-bhdsya seems to have only one 
commentary on it, by Anandajnana. The Chandogyopanisadhm two 
commentaries, called Bhdsya-tippanay and a commentary by Anan- 
dajnana. The Brhad-dranyakopanisad-bhmya has a commentary 
by Anandajnana and a big independent work on it by Suresvara, 
called Brhad-aranyakopanimd-bhdsya-varttikay or simply Vdrttikay 
which has also a number of commentaries ; these have been noticed 
in the section on Suresvara. His Aparoksdnubhava has four commen- 
taries, by Sankara Acarya, by Balagopala, by Cande^vara Varman 
{Anubhava-dtpikdjy and by Vidyaranya. His commentary on Gauda- 
pada’s Mandukya-karikdy called Gaudapadiya-hhasya or Agama- 
sdstra-vivaranay has two commentaries, one by Suddhananda and 
one by Anandajnana. Bis Aimafmnopadesa has two commentaries , 
by Anandajnana and by Purnananda Tirtha; the Eka-sloka has a 
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commentary called by SvayamprakasaYati ; no com- 

mentary however is attributed to the Viveka-cudamaniy which seems 
to be genuinely attributed to Sankara; the Atma-bodka has at least 
five commentaries, by Advayananda, Bhasurananda, Bodhendra 
{Bhava-prakdsika) , Madhusudana Sarasvatl and RamanandaTirtha ; 
l^he Atmdndtma-viveka has at least four commentaries, by Padma- 
pada, Purnananda Tirtha, Sayana and Svayamprakasa Yati. The 
Atmopadesa-vidhi is said to have a commentary by Ananda- 
jnana ; the Anandadaharl has about twenty-four commentaries, by 
Appaya Diksita, Kaviraja, Krsna Acarya(M«2^‘2^-itemf), Kesava- 
fahatta, Kaivalyasrama {Saubhdgya-‘Vardhint)y Gzhg^zxl {Tattva- 
dlpika)y Gangadhara, Gopirama, Gopikanta Sarvabhauma(^«a;2<i<2- 
laharl-tan)y Jagadisa?, Jagannatha Pancanana, Narasimha, Brahma- 
nzixdz {Bhmdrtha-dipikd)y Malla Bhatta, Mahadeva Vidyavagisa, 
Mahadeva Vaidya, Ramacandra, Ramabhadra, Ramananda Tirtha, 
Laksmidhara Defika and Visvambhara and Srlkantha Bhatta and 
another called Vidvan-manorama, The Upadesa-sahasri has at 
least four commentaries, by Anandajnana, by Rama Tirtha {Pada- 
yojanikd)y Bodha-vidhi by a pupil of Vidyadhaman, and by Sankara- 
carya. His Cid-ananda-stava-rajay called also Cid-ananda-dasaslokl 
or simply Dasa-slokiy has also a number of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, such as the Siddhanta-tattva-bindu by Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvatl ; Madhusudana’s commentarj^ was commented on 
by a number of persons, such as Narayana Yati {Laghu-ttkd)y 
Purusottama Sarasvatl (Siddhanta-bindu-sandipana), Purnananda 
SzmsvQtl (Tattva-mvekd)y Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvatl {Sid- 
dhdnta-bindu-nydya-ratndvalt)y by Saccidananda and Sivalala Sar- 
man. Gauda Bmhmansinda,%commeiitd,ry,Siddhdnta-bindu-nydya- 
ratndvaliy was further commented on by Krsnakanta {Siddhanta- 
nydya-ratna-pradipika). Sankara’s Drg-drsya-prakarana was com- 
mented on by Ramacandra Tirtha ; his Pandkara'm-prakriyd has 
again a number of commentaries- — ^that by Sure^vara is Panel- 
karana-vdrttikay and this has a further commentary, called Panel- 
karana-vdrttikabharanay by Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvatl, pupil 
of Jfianendra Sarasvati. Other commentaries on the Pandkarana- 
prakriyd are Panctkarana-bhdva-prakdsikdy Pandkarana-tlkd- 
tattva-candrikdy Panclkarana-tdtparya-candrika and Pandkarana- 
‘Dwarana by Anandajnana, Pandkarana-vimrana by Svayam- 
prakasa Yati and by Prajnanananda, and a sub-commentary called 
Tattva-candrika, Sankara also commented on the Bhagavad- 
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gitd\ this commentary has been examined in the chapter on the 
Bhagamd-gUd in the present volume. His Laghu-vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary called Pmpdnjali, and another, called 
vdkya-vftti-prakdiikd^ by Ramananda Sarasvati; his Vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary by Anandajnana, and another commentary, 
called Vdkya-vrtti-prakdsikd, by Visvesvara Pandita. He starts his 
Vdkya-vrtti in the same manner as Isvarakrsna starts his Sdmkhya- 
kdfikd^ namely by stating that, suffering from the threefold sorrows 
of life, the pupil approaches a good teacher for instruction regarding 
the ways in which he may be liberated from them. Suresvara in his 
Naiskarmya’-siddhi also starts in the same manner and thus gives 
a practical turn to the study of philosophy, a procedure which one 
does not find in his Brahma-sutra-bhdsya, The answer, of course, is 
the same as that given in so many other places, that one is liberated 
only by the proper realization of the Upanisad texts that declare 
the unity of the self with Brahman. He then goes on to show that 
all external things and all that is called mind or mental or psychical 
is extraneous to self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness ; 
he also declares here that the effects of one’s deeds are disposed 
by God (Isvara), the superior illusory form of Brahman, and not 
by the mysterious power oi apurva admitted by the Mimamsists. 
He concludes this short work of fif ty-three verses by insisting on the 
fact that, though the unity texts {advaita-sruti) of the Upanisads, 
such as ‘‘ that (Brahman) art thou,” may have a verbal construction 
that implies some kind of duality, yet their main force is in the direct 
and immediate apperception of the pure self without any intel- 
lectual process as implied by relations of identity. The Vdkya-vrtti 
is thus conceived differently from the Aparoksdnubhutiy where yoga 
processes of posture and breath-regulations are described, as being 
helpful for the realization of the true nature of self. This may, of 
course, give rise to some doubts regarding the true authorship of 
the Aparoksdnubhutiy though it may be explained as being due to 
the different stages of the development of Sankara’s own mind ; 
divergences of attitude are also noticeable in his thoroughgoing 
idealism in his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikdy where the 
waking life is regarded as being exactly the same as dream life, and 
external objects are deemed to have no existence whatsoever, 
being absolutely like dream-perceptions— as contrasted with his 

where external objects are considered 
to have an indescribable existence, very different from dream- 
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creations* The Upadesa-sahasri^ which in its nineteen chapters 
contains only six hundred and seventy-five stanzas, is more in a line 
with the Vdkya-vrttiy and, though the well-known ¥edanta topics 
are all slightly touched upon, greater emphasis is laid on the proper 
realization of the Vedantic unity texts, such as ‘‘that art thou,’’ as 
means to the attainment of Brahmahood. There are also a number 
of short poems and hymns attributed to Sankaracarya, such as the 
Advaitdnubhuti^ Atma-bodha^ Tattvopadesa^ Praudhanubhiitiy etc., 
some of which are undoubtedly his, while there are many others 
which may “not be so; but in the absence of further evidence 
it is difficult to come to any decisive conclusion^. These hymns 
do not contain any additional philosophical materials, but are 
intended to stir up a religious fervour and emotion in favour 
of the monistic faith. In some cases, however, the commentators 
have found an excuse for extracting from them Vedantic doctrines 
which cannot be said to follow directly from them. As an illustra- 
tion of this, it may be pointed out that out of the ten ^lokas of 
Sankara Madhusudana made a big commentary, and Brahmananda 
Sarasvati wrote another big commentary on that of Madhusudana 
and elaborated many of the complex doctrines of the Vedanta 
which have but little direct bearing upon the verses themselves. 
But Sankara’s most important work is the Brahma-sutra-hha^yay 
which was commented on by Vacaspati Misra in the ninth century, 
Anandajnana in the thirteenth, and Govindananda in the four- 
teenth century. Commentaries on Vacaspati ’s commentary will be 
noticed in the section on Vacaspati Misra. Subrahmanya wrote a 
verse summary of Sankara’s commentary which he czlh Bhasydrtha-- 
nyaya-mald\ and Bharati Tirtha wrote also the Vaiydsika^nydya^ 
Malay in which he tried to deal with the general arguments of 
the Brahma-sutra on the lines of Sankara’s commentary. Many 
other persons, such as Vaidyanatha Diksita, Devarama Bhatta, etc., 
also wrote topical summaries of the main lines of the general 
arguments of the Brakma-sutra on the lines of Sankara’s com- 
mentary, called Nydya-mdld or Adhikarana-mdld, But many other 
persons were inspired by Sankara’s commentary (or by the com- 
mentaries of Vacaspati Misra and other great writers of the Sankara 
school) and under the name of independent commentaries on the 
Bmhma-sutra merely repeated what was contained in these. Thus 

^ The Atma-bodha was commented upon by Padmapada in his commentary 
Atma-bodha-vyakhydna, called also Vedanta-sdra. 
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Amalananda wrote his Sastra-darpana imitating the main lines of 
Vacaspati^s commentary on Sankara’s commentary; and Svayam- 
prakasa also wrote his Veddnta-naya-bhUsana^ in which for the most 
part he summarized the views of Vacaspati’s Bhdmati commentary. 
Hari Diksita wrote his Brahma-sutra-vrtti^ Sankarananda his 
Brahma-sutra-dlpika and BrahmManda his Vedanta-sutra-mukta- 
vail as independent interpretations of the Brahma-sutra^hut Xhtst 
were all written mainly on the lines of Sankara’s own commentary, 
supplementing it with additional Vedantic ideas that had been 
developed after Sankara by the philosophers of his school of 
thought or explaining Sankara’s Bhdsya^. 

Mandana, Suresvara and Visvarupa. 

General tradition has always identified Mandana with Suresvara 
and Visvarupa; and Col. G. A. Jacob in his introduction to the 
second edition of the Naiskarmya-siddhi seems willing to believe 
this tradition. The tradition probably started from Vidyaranya’s 
Sankara-dig-vijaya^ where Mandana is spoken of as being named 
not only Umbeka, but also Visvarupa (vin. 63). He further says 
in X. 4 of the same work that, when Mandana became a follower 
of Sankara, he received from him the name Suresvara. But the 
Safikara-dig-vijaya is a mythical biography, and it is certainly very 
risky to believe any of its statements, unless corroborated by 
other reliable evidences. There is little doubt that Suresvara was 

^ Some of these commentaries are: Brahma-sutra-hhdsyartha^'samgraha by 
Brahmananda Yati, pupil of Visvesvarananda, Brahma-sutrartha-dlpikd by 
Venkata, son of Gauri and Siva, Brahma^sutra-vrtti (called also Mitdksard) 
by Annam Bhatta, and Brahma-sutra-bhdsya’-vydkhyd (called also Vidyd^srf) by 
Jhanottama Bhattaraka, pupil of Jnanaghana. The peculiarity of this last work 
is that it is the only commentary on the eka-jiva^-vada line that the present writer 
could trace. In addition to these some more commentaries may be mentioned, 
such as Braknm’-sutra-vrtti by Dharma Bhatta, pupil of Ramacandrarya and 
pupiFs pupil of Mukundasrama, Sutra-bhd^a-^vydkhydna (called also Brahma^- 
vidyd-bham'^a) by Advaitananda, pupil of Ramananda and pupiFs pupil of 
Brahmananda, Brahma-sutra^bhd^a-vydkhyd (called also Nydya-rak^d’-mani) by 
Appaya Dik§ita, Brahma-tattva-prakdsikd (which h different from an earlier 
treatise called Brakma-prakdsikd) by Sadasivendra Sarasvati, Bmkma-sutro^ 
party dsa by RSmesvara BhSrati, by a pupil of RarnSnanda, Sdrtraka-nilmdmsd- 
sutra-’dddhdnta^kaumudt by Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhindra, Vedanta-kaustu- 
hha by Sitarama; none of which seem to be earlier than the sixteenth century. 
But Ananyanubhava, the teacher of FrakasStman (a.d. 1200), seems to have 
written another commentary, cstlkid Sdnraka’-nydya-manimdld, Prakasatman 
himself also wrote a metrical summary of the main contents of Sankara’s Bhdsya 
called SdYiraka-mirrid7Ytsd--nydya-$amgrahay 2 i.nd Krsnanubhuti, in much later 
times, wrote a similar metrical summary, called Sdriraka-mlmamsd-sarngraha, 
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the author of a Varttika, or commentary in verse, on Sankara’s 
Br had- army aka Upanisad (which was also summarized by Vidya- 
ranya in a work called Varttika-sara^ which latter was further 
commented on by Mahesvara Tirtha in his commentary, called the 
Laghu-samgraha), Tht Varttika of Suresvara was commented on 
by at least two commentators, Anandagiri in his Sastra-prakasika 
and Anandapurna in his Nyaya-kalpa-latikd, In a commentary 
on the Paralara-smrti published in the Bib. Ind. series (p, 51) a 
quotation from this Varttika is attributed to Visvarupa ; but this 
commentary is a late work, and in all probability it relied on 
Vidyaranya’s testimony that Visvarupa and Suresvara were identi- 
cally the same person. Vidyaranya also, in his Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha^ p. 92, quotes a passage from Suresvara’s Varttika (iv. 8), 
attributing it to Visvarupa. But in another passage of the Viva? ana- 
prameya-samgrdha (p. 224) he refers to a Vedanta doctrine, attri- 
buting it to the author of the Brahma-siddhi. But the work has not 
yet been published, and its manuscripts are very scarce: the pre- 
sent writer had the good fortune to obtain one. A fairly detailed 
examination of the philosophy of this work will be given in 
a separate section. The Brahma-siddhi is an important work, and 
it was commented on by Vacaspati in his Tattva-samlksd, by 
Anandapurna in his Brahma-siddhi-vydkhyd-ratna^ by Sahkhapam 
in his Brahma-siddhi-tlka^ and by Citsukha in his Abhiprdya- 
prakdsikd. But only the latter two works are available in manu- 
scripts. Many important works however refer to the Brahma-siddhi 
and its views generally as coming from the author of Brahma-siddhi 
{Brahma-siddhi-kdra), But in none of these references, so far as 
it is known to the present writer, has the author of Brahma-siddhi 
been referred to as Suresvara. The Brahma-siddhi was written in 
verse and prose, since two quotations from it in Citsukha’s Tattva- 
pradipikd (p. 381, Nirnaya-Sagara Press) and Nydya-kanikd (p. 80) 
are in verse, while there are other references, such as Tattva- 
pradipikd {p, 140) and elsewhere, which are in prose. There is, 
however, little doubt that the Brahma-siddhi was written by 
Mandana or Mandana Misra; for both Sridhara in his Nydya- 
kandall (p. 218) and Gitsukha in his Taftm-pradtpikd (p. 140) refer 
to Mandana as the author of the Brahma-siddhi, Of these the evi- 
dence of Sridhara, who belonged to the middle of the tenth century, 
ought to be considered very reliable, as he lived within a hundred 
years of the death of Mandana; whoever Mandana may have been, 
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since he lived after Sankara (a,d. 820), he could not have flourished 
very much earlier than the middle of the ninth century. It is, 
therefore, definitely known that the Naiskarmya-siddhi and the 
Vdrttika were written by Sure^vara, and the Brahma-siddhi by 
Mandana. The question regarding the identity of these two persons 
may be settled, if the views or opinions of the Brahma-siddhi can 
be compared or contrasted with the views of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi or the Vdrttika, From the few quotations that can be 
traced in the writings of the various writers who refer to it it is 
possible to come to some fairly decisive conclusions^. 

Of all passages the most important is that quoted from the 
Brahma-siddhi in the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha (p . 224) . It is said 
there that according to the author of the Brahma-siddhi it is the 
individual persons {jwdh, in the plural) who by their own individual 
ignorance {svavidyaya) create for themselves on the changeless 
Brahman the false world-appearance. Neither in itself, nor with 
the mdyd^ or as reflection in mdydy is Brahman the cause of 
the world {Brahma na jagat-kdranam). The appearances then are 
but creations of individual ignorance, and individual false ex- 
periences of the world have therefore no objective basis. The 
agreement of individual experiences is due to similarity of illu- 
sions in different persons who are suffering under the delusive 
effects of the same kinds of ignorance ; this may thus be compared 
with the delusive experience of two moons by a number of persons. 
Not all persons experience the same world; their delusive ex- 
periences are similar, but the objective basis of their experience 
is not the same (samvadas tu bahu-purmavagata-dvittya-candravat 
sadriyad upapadyate). If this account is correct, as may well be 
supposed, then Mandana Misra may be regarded as the originator 
of the Vedantic doctrine of which was in later times 

so forcefully formulated by Praka^ananda. Again, in Prakasatman’s 
Panca-padikd-vivarana (p . 32) , it is held that according to the author 
of the Brahma-siddhi both mdyd and avidya are nothing but false 
experiences {avidya mdyd mithyd-pratyaya iti). About the function 

^ A copy o£ the manuscript of the Brahma-^siddhi and its commentary was 
consulted by me in the Adyar and the Govt. Sanskrit MSS. Libraries after the 
above section had been written, and a thorough examination of its contents, 
I am happy to say, corroborates the above surmises. The Brahma-siddhi is 
expected to be shortly published by Prof. Kuppusvami Sastri, and I con- 
sulted the tarka-pada of it in proof by the kind courtesy of Prof. Sastri in 
Madras in December 1928. A separate section has been devoted to the 
philosophy of Mandana’s Brahma-siddhL 
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of knowledge as removing doubts he is said to hold the view (as 
reported in Nyaya-kandall^ p. 218) that doubt regarding the 
validity of what is known is removed by knowledge itself. In the 
Nyaya-kanikd (p. 80) it is said that Mandana held that reality mani- 
fests itself in unlimited conceptions of unity or universality, whereas 
differences appear only as a result of limited experience. Again, 
in the Laghu-candrikd (p. 112, Kumbakonam edition) Mandana 
is introduced in the course of a discussion regarding the nature of 
the dispersion of ignorance and its relation to Brahma-knowledge 
or Brahmahood, According to Sankara, as interpreted by many of 
his followers, including Suresvara, the dissolution of ignorance 
{avidyd-nivrtti) is not a negation, since negation as a separate cate- 
gory has no existence. So dissolution of ignorance means only Brah- 
man. But according to Mandana there is no harm in admitting the 
existence of such a negation as the cessation of ignorance; for the 
monism of Brahman means that there is only one positive entity. 
It has no reference to negations, i.e. the negation of duality only 
means the negation of all positive entities other than Brahman 
{bliavadvaita). The existence of such a negation as the cessation 
of ignorance does not hurt the monistic creed. Again, Sarvajhatma 
Muni in his Samksepa’-sdrlraka{ii, 174) says that ignorance {avidya) 
is supported (asraya) in pure consciousness {cin-mdtrdsrita-visayam 
ajndnam)^2Xid that, even where from the context of Sahkara^s Bhdsya 
it may appear as if he was speaking of the individual person (jwa) 
as being the support of ajndna^ it has to be interpreted in this sense. 
Objections of Mandana, therefore, to such a view, viz . that ignorance 
rests with the individuals, are not to be given any consideration ; 
for Mandana ’s views lead to quite different conclusions {parihrtya 
Mandana-vacah tad dhy anyathdprasthitamY, The commentator of 
the Sarnksepa-sdriraka, Ramatirtha Svamin, also, in commenting on 
the passage referred to, contrasts the above view of Mandana with 
that of Suresvara, who according to him is referred to by an adjective 
bahu-sruta m Samksepa-sdrlraka t^xt^ and who is reported to 
have been in agreement with the views of Sarvajhatma Muni, as 
against the views of Mandana. Now many of these views which have 
been attributed to Mandana are not shared by Suresvara, as will 
appear from what will be said below concerning him. It does not 
therefore appear that Mandana Mi^ra and Suresvara were the same 

^ Mr Hiriyanna, mJ.R.A.S. 1933, mentions this point as well as the point 
concerning avidyd-nwrtti in Mandana’s view as admission of negation. 
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person. But, i£ Vidyaranya, who knows so much about the views 
of Mandana, had identified them in the Sankara-dig-vijayaythzt 
might lead one to pause. Now Mr Hiriyanna seems to have removed 
this diifiiculty for us by his short note in y.R,A,S, 1924, where he 
points out that Vidyaranya in his Varttika-sdra refers to the author 
of the Brahma^siddhi as a different authority from the author of 
the Vdrttika, viz. Suresvara. Now, if Vidyaranya, the author of the 
Vdrttika-sdra^lmew that Mandana, the author of the Brahma-siddhi^ 
was not the same person as Suresvara, he could not have identified 
them in his Sankara-’dig-mjaya. This naturally leads one to suspect 
that the Vidyaranya who was the author of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha and the Vdrttika-sdra was not the same Vidyaranya 
as the author of §ankara-dig-vijaya. Another consideration also 
leads one to think that Vidyaranya (the author of the Vivarana-- 
prameya'-samgraha) could not have written the Sankara-dig’-vijaya, 
Anandatman had two disciples, Anubhavananda and Sankara- 
nanda. Anubhavananda had as his disciple Amalananda, and 
Sankarananda had Vidyaranya as his disciple. So Amalananda 
may be taken as a contemporary of Vidyaranya. Now Amalananda 
had another teacher in Sukhaprakasa, who had Citsukha as his 
teacher. Thus Citsukha may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
grand teacher Anandatman, of Vidyaranya. If this 

was the case, he could not have written in hh Sankara-^dig-vijaya 
(xiii. 5) that Citsukha, who lived several centuries after Padmapada, 
was a disciple of Padmapada. It may therefore be safely asserted 
that the author of the Sahkara-dig-mjaya was not the author of 
the Vimrana-prameyasamgraha, Now, if this is so, our reliance on 
the author of the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha cannot be considered 
to be risky and unsafe. But on p. 92 of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha a passage from the Vdrttika of Suresvara (iv. 8) is 
attributed to Visvarupa Acarya. It may therefore be concluded that 
Mandana, the author of the Brahma-siddhi^ was not the same person 
as Suresvara, unless we suppose that Mandana was not only a 
Mimamsa writer, but also a Vedanta writer of great repute and 
that his conversion by Sankara meant only that he changed some 
of his Vedantic views and accepted those of Sankara, and it was 
at this stage that he was called Suresvara. On this theory his 
Brahma-siddhi was probably written before his conversion to 
Sankara’s views. It seems likely that this theory may be correct, 
and that the author of the Vidhuvweka w 2 iB also the author of the 
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Brahma'-siddhi\ for the passage of the Brahma-siddhi quoted by 
Vacaspati in his Nydya-kanika is quoted in a manner which 
suggests that in all probability the author of the Vidhi-viveka was 
also the author of the Brahma-siddhi, It may also be concluded 
that in all probability Visvarupa was the same person as Suresvara, 
though on this subject no references of value are known to the 
present writer other than by the author of the Vwarana-prameya- 
samgraha. 


Mandana (a.d. 800). 

Mandana Misra’s Bmhma-siddhi with the commentary of Sah- 
khapani is available in manuscript, and Mahamahopadhyaya Kup- 
pusvami Sastri of Madras is expected soon to bring out a critical 
edition of this important work. Through the courtesy of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastri the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity of going through the proofs of the Brahma-siddhi znd through 
the courtesy of Mr C. Kunhan Raja, the Honorary Director 
of the Adyar Library, he was able also to utilize the manuscript 
of Sahkhapani’s commentary^. The Brahma-siddhi is in four 
chapters, Btahma-kanda^ Tarka-kanda^ Niyoga-kanda^ and Stddhi- 
kanda^ in the form of verses {kdrikd) and long annotations {vrtti). 
That Mandana must have been a contemporary of Sankara is 
evident from the fact that, though he quotes some writers who 
flourished before Sankara, such as Sahara, Kumarila or Vyasa, the 
author of the Yoga-^sutra-bhdsyay and makes profuse references to 
the Upanisad texts, he never refers to any writer who flourished 
after Sankara^. Vacaspati also wrote a commentary, called Tattva- 
samiksd, on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi; but unfortunately this 
text, so far as is known to the present writer, has not yet been 

Citsukha, the pupil of Jnanottama, also wrote a commentary on it, called 
Abhiprdya-prakdsikd, almost the whole of which, except some portions at the 
beginning, is available in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, R. 
No. 3853. Anandapurna also wrote a commentary on the Brahma-‘Siddhi, called 
Bhava-siiddhi. 

^ Mandana’s other works are Bhdvand-vivekay Vidhi^viveka^ Vibhrama-viveka 
and Sphota-siddhi. Of these the Vidhi-viveka w2i^ commented upon by Vacaspati 
Misra in his Nydya-kanikdy and the Sphota-siddhi was commented upon by the 
son of Bhavadasa, who had also written a commentary, called Tattva-vibhdvandy 
on Vacaspati Misra’s Tatfua-bindu. The commentary on the Sphota-siddhi is 
called Gopdlika, Mandana ’s is a small work devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the four theories of illusion asat-hhydtiy anyathd- 

khydti and akhydti. Up till now only his Bhdvand-viveha and Vidhi-viveka have 
been published. 
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discovered. In the Brahma-kanda chapter Mandana discusses the 
nature of Brahman ; in the Tarka-kanda he tries to prove that 
we cannot perceive '‘difference** through perception and that 
therefore one should not think of interpreting the Upanisad texts 
on dualistic lines on the ground that perception reveals difference. 
In the third chapter, the Niyoga-kanda, he tries to refute the 
Mimamsa view that the Upanisad texts are to be interpreted in 
accordance with the Mimamsa principle of interpretation, that 
all Vedic texts command us to engage in some kind of action 
or to restrain ourselves from certain other kinds of action. This 
is by far the longest chapter of the book. The fourth chapter, 
the Siddhi-kanda, is the shortest: Mandana says here that the 
Upanisad texts show that the manifold world of appearance does 
not exist at all and that its apparent existence is due to the 
avidya oijiva. 

In the Brahma-kanda the most important Vedantic concepts 
are explained by Mandana according to his own view. He first 
introduces the problem of the subject (drastr) and the object 
(drsya) and says that it is only by abolishing the apparent duality 
of subject and object that the fact of experience can be explained. 
For, if there was any real duality of subject and object, that duality 
could not be bridged over and no relation between the two could 
be established; if, on the other hand, there is only the subject, 
then all things that are perceived can best be explained as being 
illusory creations imposed on self, the only reality^. Proceeding 
farther with the same argument, he says that attempts have been 
made to bring about this subject-object relation through the theory 
of the operation of an intermediary mind (antahkaram) ; but 
whatever may be the nature of this intermediary, the pure un- 
changeable intelligence, the self or the subject, could not change 
with its varying changes in accordance with its connection with 
different objects; if it is held that the self does not undergo any 
transformation or change, but there is only the appearance of a 
transformation through its reflection in the antahkaram, then it is 
plainly admitted that objects are not in reality perceived and that 
there is only an appearance of perception. If objects are not 
perceived in reality, it is wrong to think that they have a separate 

^ ekatva evdyam dra^tr^driya-bham ^vakalpate^ drastur eva cid-’dtmanab tathd 
tathd viparindmad vivartmidd vd; ndnatve tu mvikta-svahhavayor asamsrsta- 
paraspara-svarupayor asambaddhayoh kidrso draspr-drsya-bhavah, Kuppusvami 
Sastrl’s edition of Brahma-siddkif p. 7. (In the press.) 
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and independent existence from the selF. Just as the very same 
man sees his own image in the mirror to be different from him and 
to exist outside of him as an object, so the same self appears as 
all the diverse objects outside of it. It is difficult to conceive how 
one could admit the existence of external objects outside the pure 
intelligence {cit) ; for in that case it would be impossible to relate 
the two^. 

According to Mandana is called or false appearance , 

because it is neither a characteristic {sva-bhdva) of Brahman nor 
different from it, neither existent nor non-existent. If it was the 
characteristic of an3rthing, then, whether one with that or different 
from it, it would be real and could not therefore be called avidyd; 
if it was absolutely non-existent, it would be like the lotus of 
the sky and would have no practical bearing in experience (na 
vyavakdra-bijam) such as avidyd has; it has thus to be admitted 
that avidyd is indescribable or unspeakable 

According to Mandana avidyd belongs to the individual souls 
(jtva). He admits that there is an inconsistency in such a view; 
but he thinks that, avidyd being itself an inconsistent category, 
there is no wonder that its relation Wiihjiva should also be incon- 

^ ehanta^karana-sanikrdntdv asty eva samhandha iti cet^ na^ citeh suddhatvad 
aparindmad aprati-sarnkramdc ca; drsyd huddhih citi-^sannidhei chdyaya vivartata iti 
ced atha keyam tac chdyatd? a-tad-atmanab tad’-avabhdsah; na tarhi paramdrthato 
driyarrt driyate^ paramdrthatas ca drsyamdnam drastf-^vyatiriktam asti iti dur^ 
bhaifpam. Ibid. Sankhapani in commenting on this discards the view that objects 
pass through the sense-channels and become superimposed on the antahkarana or 
durbkanam and thereby become related to the pure intelligence of the seif and 
objectified: na tu sphatikopame cetad indriya^prandli-sarrikrdntdndm arthdndrri 
tatraiva samkrdntena atma-caitanyena samhaddhdndrp tad-drsyatvam ghatisyate. 
Adyar MS. p. 75. 

It may not be out of place to point out in this connection that the theory of 
Padmapada, Prakasatman, as developed later on by Dharmaiajadhvarlndra, 
which held that the mind {antahkaraim)h^Q.om^s superimposed on external objects 
in perception, was in all probability borrowed from the Sarpkhya doctrine of 
cic^chdydpatti in perception, which was somehow forced into Sarikara*s loose 
epistemological doctrines and worked out as a systematic epistemological theory. 
The fact that Mandana discards this epistemological doctrine shows, on the 
one hand, that he did not admit it to be a right interpretation of J5ahkara and 
may, on the other hand, be regarded as a criticism of the contemporary inter- 
pretation of Padmapada. But probably the reply of that school would be that, 
though they admitted extra-individual reality of objects, they did not admit the 
reality of objects outside of pure intelligence (at). 

® tathd hi darpana^talastham dtmdnam vibhaktam wdtmanah pratyeti; cites tu 
vibhaktam asarnsrstaTjt tayd cetyata iti dur“‘avagamyam. Ibid. 

® Ibid. p. 9. It may not be out of place here to point out that Anandabodha’s 
argument in his Nydya^makaranda regarding the unspeakable nature of avidyd^ 
which has been treated in a later section of this chapter, is based on this argument 
of Mapdana. 
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sistent and unexplainable. The inconsistency of the relationship of 
avidya with the jivas arises as follows : the jwas are essentially 
identical with Brahman, and the diversity of is due to 
imagination {kalpand ) ; but this imagination cannot be of Brahman, 
since Brahman is devoid of all imagination (tasya vidydtmanah kaU 
pand-iunyatvdt ) ; it cannot be the imagination of th-tjivas^ since the 
jlvas themselves are regarded as being the product of imagination^. 
Two solutions may be proposed regarding this difficulty, firstly, 
that the word mayd implies what is inconsistent ; had it been a 
consistent and explainable concept, it would be reality and not 
mdyd^. Secondly, it may be said that from avidyd come th& jwas 
and from thtjlms comes the avidyd^ and that this cycle is begin- 
ningless and therefore there is no ultimate beginning either of the 
Jims or of the avidyd^. This view is held by those who think that 
amdya is not the material cause of the world : these are technically 
called avidyopadma-bheda-vadins. It is through this avidyd that the 
jivas suffer the cycle of births and rebirths, and this avidyd is 
natural to th.t jlvas y since iht jivas themselves are the products of 
avidyd^. And it is through listening to the Vedantic texts, right 
thinking, meditation, etc. that true knowledge dawns and the 
avidyd is destroyed ; it was through this avidyd that the were 
separated from Brahman ; with its destruction they attain Brahma- 
hood^. 

In defining the nature of Brahman as pure bliss Sankhapani the 
commentator raises some very interesting discussions. He starts 
by criticizing the negative definition of happiness as cessation of 
pain or as a positive mental state qualified by such a negative 
condition®. He says that there are indeed negative pleasures which 
are enjoyed as negation of pain (e.g. a plunge into cold water 
is an escape from the painful heat); but he holds that there are 
cases where pleasures and pains are experienced simultaneously 

^ itaretarasraya prasangat kalpanadhlno hi 

jtva mbhagah^ jlvasrayd kalpana, Ibid.p. lo. 

^ anupapadyamanarthaiva hi mdyd; upapadyamdndrthatve yathdrtha^bhdvdn 
■ namdyd, sy3t. Ibid. , . 

^ anddiivan netaretardsrayatva-dosah. Ibid. 

^ na hi jivesii nisarga-jd vidydsti^ avidyaiva hi naisargikt^ dgantukyd vidydydh. 
pmvilayah. Ibid.-g^. 

^ avidyayaiva tu brahnano jlvo vibhaktahy tan^nwrttau brahma^svarupam eva 
hhatatij vathd ghatadi-hhede tad^dkasam parisuddham paramdkasam eva bkavati. 
Ibid. ^ ... ; ■ 

^ duhkha nivrttir vd tad'Visisfdtmopalabdhir vd sukham astu^ sarvatkd sukkam 
ndma na dhannantaram asti. Adyar MS. of the SahkhapStii commentary, p. i8. 
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and not as negation of each other. A man may feel painful heat in 
the upper part of his body and yet feel the lower part of his body 
delightfully cool and thus experience pleasure and pain simul- 
taneously Again, according to the 

scriptures there is unmixed pain in Hell, and this shows that pain 
need not necessarily be relative. Again, there are many cases (e.g. 
in the smelling of a delightful odour of camphor) where it cannot 
be denied that we have an experience of positive pleasure^. 
Sahkhapani then refutes the theory of pain as unsatisfied desire 
and happiness as satisfaction or annulment of desires {visaya- 
prdptim vind kdma eva duhkham atah tan-nwrttir eva sukham 
bhavisyati) by holding that positive experiences of happiness are 
possible even when one has not desired them^. An objection 
to this is that experience of pleasures satisfies the natural, 
but temporarily inactive, desires in a sub-conscious or potential 
condition®. Again, certain experiences produce more pleasures in 
some than in others, and this is obviously due to the fact that one 
had more latent desires to be fulfilled than the other. In reply to 
these objections Sahkhapani points out that, even if a thing is 
much desired, yet, if it is secured after much trouble, it does not 
satisfy one so much as a pleasure which comes easily. If pleasure 
is defined as removal of desires, then one should feel happy before 
the pleasurable experience or after the pleasurable experience, when 
all traces of the desires are wiped out, but not at the time of 
enjoying the pleasurable experience; for the desires are not wholly 
extinct at that time. Even at the time of enjoying the satisfaction 
of most earnest desires one may feel pain. So it is to be admitted 
that pleasure is not a relative concept which owes its origin to the 
sublation of desires, but that it is a positive concept which has its 
existence even before the desires are sublated^. If negation of 
desires be defined as happiness, then even disinclination to food 
through bilious attacks is to be called happiness^. So it is to be 
admitted that positive pleasures are in the first instance experienced 
and then are desired. The theory that pains and pleasures are 
relative and that without pain there can be no experience of 
pleasure and that there can be no experience of pain without an 

^ 20, 21. ^ Ibid, p. 22. 

® sahajo hi rdgalt sarua-'punisdm asti $a tu visaya-visesena dvir-hhavati. Ibid. 
■p. ^ 

^ atah kdma-nivrtteh pfag-bhavi sukha-vastu-bhutarn estavyam. Ibid. p. 27. 

^ Ibid. p. 2 S. 
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experience of pleasure is false and consequently the Vedan tic view 
is that the state of emancipation as Brahmahood may well be 
described as an experience of positive pure bliss^. 

Sankara in his commentary on the and in his 

commentaries on some of the Upanisads and the 
kdrikd hdid employed some elements of dialectical criticism, the 
principles of , which had long been introduced in well-developed 
forms by the Buddhists. The names of the three great dialecticians, 
Sriharsa, Anandajnana and Citsukha, of the Sankara school, are 
well known, and proper notice has been taken of them in this 
chapter. But among the disciples of Sankara the man who really 
started the dialectical forms of argument, who was second to none 
in bis dialectical powers and who influenced all other dialecticians of 
the Sahkaraschool, Anandabodha, Sriharsa, Anandajnana, Citsukha, 
Nrsimhasrama and others, was Mandana, Mandana's great dia- 
lectical achievement is found in his refutation of the perception of 
difference in the Tarka-kanda chapter of his Brahma-siddhi. 

The argument arose as follows: the category of difference 
(bheda) is revealed in perception, and, if this is so, the reality of 
difference cannot be denied, and therefore the Upanisad texts 
should not be interpreted in such a way as to annul the reality 
of '‘difference.’’ Against such a view-point Mandana undertakes 
to prove that "difference,” whether as a quality or character- 
istic of things or as an independent entity, is never experienced 
by perception He starts by saying that perception 

yields three possible alternatives, viz. (i) that it manifests a 
positive object, (z) that it presents differences from other objects, 
(3) that it both manifests a positive object and distinguishes it 
from other objects^. In the third alternative there may again be 
three other alternatives, viz, (i) simultaneous presentation of the 
positive object and its distinction from others, (ii) first the pre- 
sentation of the positive object and then the presentation of the 
difference, (iii) first the presentation of the difference and then 
the presentation of the positive object^. If by perception differences 

^ yadz dtihkhd-hhavah sukham $ydt taiak sydd evam bkdvdntare tu sukhe 
duhkhdbhdve ca tathd syad eva. Ibid, p. 161. 

^ This discussion runs from page 44 of the Brahma-siddhi (in the press) to 
the end of the second chapter. 

® tatra pratyakse trayah kalpdfif va$tu-svarupa~nddhih vastv-antarasya vya- 
vacchedah ubhayam vd, Bmhmasiddhi) li. 

^ ubhayasniinn api traividhyaniy yaugapadyam, vyavaccheda-purvako vidhihy 
vtdhi’^purvako vyavacchedah. Ibid, 
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from other objects are experienced, or if it manifests both the object 
and its differences, then it has to be admitted that ‘difference 'Ms 
presented in perception ; but, if it can be proved that only positive 
objects are presented in perception, unassociated with any pre- 
sentation of difference, then it has to be admitted that the notion 
of difference is not conveyed to us by perception, and in that case 
the verdict of the Upanisads that reality is one and that no diversity 
can be real is not contradicted by perceptual experience. Now 
follows the argument. 

Perception does not reveal merely the difference, nor does it 
first reveal the difference and then the positive object, nor both 
of them simultaneously; for the positive object must first be 
revealed, before any difference can be manifested. Difference 
must concern itself in a relation between two positive objects, 
e.g. the cow is different from the horse, or there is no jug here. 
The negation involved in the notion of difference can have no 
bearing without that which is negated or that of which it is 
negated, and both these are positive in their notion. The negation 
of a chimerical entity (e.g. the lotus of the sky) is to be inter- 
preted as negation of a false relation of its constituents, which 
are positive in themselves (e.g. both the lotus and the sky are 
existents, the incompatibility is due to their relationing, and it is 
such a relation between these two positive entities that is denied), 
or as denying the objective existence of such entities, which can 
be imagined only as a mental idea^. If the category of difference 
distinguishes two objects from one another, the objects between 
which the difference is manifested must first be known. Again, it 
cannot be held that perception, after revealing the positive object, 
reveals also its difference from other objects; for perception is 
one unique process of cognition, and there are no two moments 
in it such that it should first reveal the object with which there is 
present sense-contact and then reveal other objects which are not 
at that moment in contact with sense, as also the difference between 
the two^. In the case of the discovery of one's own illusion, such 
as “ this is not silver, but conch-shell," only the latter knowledge 
is perceptual, and this knowledge refers to and negates after the 
previous knowledge of the object as silver has been negated. It was 

^ kutascin nimittad buddhau lahdha-^rupm^am hahir fdsedkaft kriyate, 

Brahma-siddhif 11, 

^ hr amah samgacchate yuktyd naika-vijndna-karmanoh 

na sannihita^jarii tac ca tadanydrnarsi jay ate. Ibid. ii. Kdrikd 3 . 
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only when the presented object was perceived as ‘'this before” 
that it was denied as being the silver for which it was taken, and 
when it was thus negated there was the perception of the conch - 
shell. There is no negative concept without there first being a 
positive concept; but it does not therefore follow that a positive 
concept cannot be preceded by a negative concept^. This is 
therefore not a case where there are two naoments in one unique 
perception, but there are here different cognitive experiences^. 

Again, there is a view (Buddhist) that it is by the power or 
potency of the indeterminate cognition of an object that both the 
positive determinate cognition and its difference from others are 
produced. Though the positive and the negative are two cognitions, 
yet, since they are both derived from the indeterminate cognition, 
it can well be said that by one positive experience we may also 
have its difference from others also manifested {eka-vidhir eva anya- 
vyavacchedahf. Against such a view Mandana urges that one 
positive experience cannot also reveal its differences from all other 
kinds of possible and impossible objects. A colour perceived at 
a particular time and particular place may negate another colour 
at that particular place and time, but it cannot negate the presence 
of taste properties at that particular place and time ; but, if the very 
perception of a colour should negate everything else which is not 
that colour, then these taste properties would also be negated, and, 
since this is not possible, it has to be admitted that perception of 
a positive entity does not necessarily involve as a result of that 
very process the negation of all other entities. 

There is again a view that things are by their very nature different 
from one another {prakrtyaiva bhinnd hhdvdh), and thus, when by 
perception an object is experienced, its difference from other 
objects is also grasped by that very act. In reply to this objection 
Mandana says that things cannot be of the nature of differences ; 
firstly, in that case all objects would be of the nature of difference, 
and hence there would be no difference among them; secondly, as 

^ purva^mjmna’-vikite rajatadau iti ca sannihitdrtha<-sdmdnye ni^edho 

vidhupUrva ma^ suktika-siddMs tu virodhi-ni^edha^-purva ucyate; vidhi-purmta 
ca niyamena nisedhasyocyate^ na vidher msedha-purvakata niddhyate. Brahma- 
siddhif ii, Kdrikd 

^ nd m tatra eka-jhdnasya kramavad-vyaparatd uhhaya-rUpasya utpatteb^ Ibid 4 

® mlasya mrvikalpaka-darsanasya yat sdmarthyam myataika-kdranatvant tena 
anddi-vdsand-vaiat pratihhadtam jamtam idam nedam iti mkalpo hhdndhha- 
va-vyavahdram pravartayatL,.satyam jndna-dvayam idam savikalpakam tu 
nirvikalpakam tayor mula-hhutam tat pratyak^ani tatra ca eka-vidhir eva anya- 
vyavaccheda iti bruma itL Sankhapa^i’s commentary, 
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‘‘difference’- has no form, the objects themselves would be 
formless; thirdly, difference being essentially of the nature of 
negation, the objects themselves would be of the nature of negation ; 
fourthly, since difference involves duality or plurality in its concept, 
no object could be regarded as one; a thing cannot be regarded as 
both one and many^. In reply to this the objector says that a thing 
is of the nature of difference only in relation to others {pampeksam 
vastuno bheda-svabhavah ndtmapeksam)^ but not in relation to 
itself. In reply to this objection Mandana says that things which 
have been produced by their own causes cannot stand in need of 
a relation to other entities for their existence; all relationing is 
mental and as such depends on persons who conceive the things, 
and so relationing cannot be a constituent of objective things'^. 
If relationing with other things constituted their essence, then 
each thing would depend on others — ^they would depend on one 
another for their existence {itaretardsrayaprasangdt). In reply to 
this it may be urged that differences are different, corresponding 
to each and every oppositional term, and that each object has a 
different specific nature in accordance with the different other 
objects with which it may be in a relation of opposition ; but, if 
this is so, then objects are not produced solely by their own causes ; 
for, if differences are regarded as their constituent essences, these 
essences should vary in accordance with every object with which 
a thing may be opposed. In reply to this it is urged by the objector 
that, though an object is produced by its own causes, yet its nature 
as differences appears in relation to other objects with which 
it is held in opposition. Mandana rejoins that on such a view 
it would be difficult to understand the meaning and function 
of this oppositional relation {apeksd) ; for it does not produce the 
object, which is produced by its own causes, and it has no causal 
efficiency and it is also not experienced, except as associated 
with the other objects {nmidpeksa-pratiyogindm bheddh pratiyate). 
Difference also cannot be regarded as being of the essence of 
oppositional relation; it is only when there is an oppositional re- 
lation between objects already experienced that difference manifests 

^ na bhedo vastuno rupam tad-abhava-prasangatah 

arupeita cabhinnatvam vastuno ndvakalpate, 

Brahma^siddhi^ il. 5. 

^ ndpeksd ndma kaidd vastU'-dkarmo yena vastuni vyavasthdpyeran, na khalu 
sva’-hetu-prapitodayesu sva-bhdva-vyavasthitesuvastusii sva-bhdva-sthitaye vastv- 
antardpeksd yujyate. Ibid. ii. 6yVrtti, 
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itself. Relations are internal and are experienced in the minds 
of those who perceive and conceive^. But it is further objected 
to this that concepts like father and son are both relational and 
obviously externally constitutive. To this Mandana’s reply is that 
these two concepts are not based on relation, but on the notion 
of production ; that which produces is the father and that which is 
produced is the son. Similarly also the notions of long and short 
4epend upon the one occupying greater or less space at the time 
of measurement and not on relations as constituting their essence. 

In reply to this the objector says that, if relations are not regarded 
as ultimate, and if they are derived from different kinds of actions, 
then on the same ground the existence of differences may also be 
admitted. If there were no different kinds of things, it would not 
be possible to explain different kinds of actions. But Mandana^s 
reply is that the so-called differences may be but differences in 
name ; the burning activity of the same fire is described sometimes 
as burning and sometimes as cooking. In the Vedanta view it is held 
that all the so-called varied kinds of actions appear in one object, 
the Brahman, and so the objection that varied kinds of actions 
necessarily imply the existence of difference in the agents which 
produce them is not valid. Again, the difficulty in the case of the 
Buddhist is in its own way none the less ; for according to him all 
appearances are momentary, and, if this be so, how does he explain 
the similarities of effects that we notice? It can be according 
to them only on the basis of an illusory notion of the sameness 
of causes ; so, if the Buddhist can explain our experience of similarity 
on the false appearance of sameness of causes, the Vedantist may 
also in his turn explain all appearances of diversity through 
illusory notions of difference, and there is thus no necessity of 
admitting the reality of differences in order to explain our notions of 
difference in experience^. Others again argue that the world must 
be a world of diversity, as the various objects of our experience 
serve our various purposes, and it is impossible that one and the 
same thing should serve different purposes. But this objection is 
not valid, because even the self-same thing can serve diverse 
purposes ; the same fire can burn, illuminate and cook. There is no 
objection to there being a number of limited (avacchinna) qualities 

^ paurnseylm apeksdm na vasW anuvartate^ ato na vastu-svabhdvah. Ibid. 

^ atha nir-anvaya'^vindidnam api kalpand-^visaydd abhedat kdryasya tulyatd 
hanta tarhi hhedad eva ka1pand-'vi§aydt kdrydbkeda^uddher mudhd kdrana-' 
bheda-kalpand. Ibid. 
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or characters in the self-same thing. It is sometimes urged that 
things are different from one another because of their divergent 
powers (e.g. milk is different from sesamnm because curd is 
produced from milk and not from sesamum) ; but divergence of 
powers is like divergence of qualities, and, just as the same fire 
may have two different kinds of powers or qualities, namely, that 
of burning and cooking, so the same entity may at different 
moments both possess and not possess a power, and this does 
not in the least imply a divergence or difference of entity. It is 
a great mystery that the one self-same thing should have such 
a special efficiency {samarthyMisaya) that it can be the basis of 
innumerable divergent appearances. As one entity is supposed 
to possess many divergent powers, so one self-same entity may 
on the same principle be regarded as the cause of divergent 
appearances. 

Again, it is held by some that ‘‘difference” consists in the 
negation of one entity in another. Such negations, it may be 
replied, cannot be indefinite in their nature; for then negations of 
all things in all places would make them empty. If, however, 
specific negations are implied with reference to determinate 
entities, then, since the character of these entities, as different from 
one another, depends on these implied negations, and since these 
implied negations can operate only when there are these different 
entities, they depend mutually upon one another (itaretarasraya) 
and cannot therefore hold their own. Again, it cannot be said that 
the notion of “ difference ” arises out of the operation of perceptual 
processes like determinate perception (occurring as the culmination 
of the perceptual process) ; for there is no proof whatsoever that 
“difference,” as apart from mutual negation, can be definitely 
experienced. Again, if unity of all things as “ existents ” (sat) wsls 
not realized in experience, it would be difficult to explain how one 
could recognize the sameness of things. This sameness or unity of 
things is by far the most fundamental of experiences, and it is first 
manifested as indeterminate experience, which later on transforms 
itself into various notions of difference^. In this connection 
Mandana also takes great pains in refuting the view that things 
are twofold in their nature, both unity and difference, and also 

^ pratyekam anubiddhatvad abhedena mrsd matah 
bhedo yathd tarafiganam bheddd bhedabt, kaldvatah. 

Brahma-siddhi, ii. Kdrikd 31. 
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the Jaina view that unity and difference are both true in their own 
respective ways. But it is not necessary to enter into these details. 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consists in this, that he shows that it is inconceivable and dia- 
lectically monstrous to suppose that the category of difference can 
be experienced through perception and that it is philosophically 
more convenient to suppose that there is but one thing which 
through ignorance yields the various notions of difference than to 
suppose that there are in reality the infinite agreements of unity 
and difference just as they are experienced in perception^. 

In the third chapter of the Brahma-siddhi, called the Niyoga- 
kanda, Mandana refutes the Mimamsa view that the Vedantic texts 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mimamsa canon of 
interpretation, viz. that Vedic texts imply either a command or a 
prohibition. But, as this discussion is not of much philosophical 
importance, it is not desirable to enter into it. In the fourth 
chapter, called the Siddhi'-kanday Mandana reiterates the view that 
the chief import of the Upanisad texts consists in showing that the 
manifold world of appearance does not exist and that its mani- 
festation is due to the ignorance (avidyd) of the individual souls 
(jlva). The sort of ultimate reality that is described in the Upanisad 
' texts ' k :all that: we see around us, und it 

is as propounding this great truth, which cannot be known by 
ordinary experience, that the Upanisads are regarded as the only 
source from which knowledge of Brahman can be obtained. 

Suresvara (a.d. 800). 

Suresvara’s chief works are the Naiskarmya-siddhi and Brhad- 
aranyakopanisad-bhasya-varttika. The Naiskarmya-siddki has at 
least five commentaries, such as the Bhava-tattva-prakmikd by 
Citsukha, which is based on Jnanottama’s Candrika. This Candrika 
is thus the earliest commentary on the Naiskarmya-siddhi. It is 
difficultto determine Jnanottama’s date. In the concluding verses of 
this commentary the two names Satyabodha and Jnanottama occur ; 
and Mr Hiriyanna points out in his introduction to the Natskarmy a- 
siddhi that these two names also occur in the Sarvajna-pitha of Con- 
jeeveram, to which he claims to have belonged as teacher and pupil, 

^ ekasyaivdstu niahima yan ndneva prakasate 

laghavdn na tu bhinndndm yac cakdiaty ahhinnavat. 

Brahma-siddhi^ lu Kdrikd 
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and according to the list of teachers of that Matha Jhanottama was 
the fourth from Sankara. This would place Jnanottama at a very 
early date; if, however, the concluding verses are not his, but in- 
serted by someone else, then of course they give no clue to his date 
except the fact that he must have lived before Citsukha, since 
Citsuldia’s commentary was based on Jhanottama’s commentary 
Candrika. Another commentary is the Vidyd-mrahhi of Jnanamrta, 
the pupil of Uttamamrta; another is the Naiskarmya-siddhi-- 
mvatana of Akhilatman, pupil of Dasarathapriya ; and there is also 
another commentary, called Sardrtha^ by Ramadatta, which is of 
comparatively recent date. 

Suresvara’s Naiskarmya-siddhi is divided into four chapters. 
The first chapter deals with discussions regarding the relation of 
Vedic duties to the attainment of Vedantic wisdom, is 

here defined as the non-perception in one’s experience of the 
ultimate oneness of the self: through this rebirths take place, and 
it is the destruction of this ignorance which is emancipation {tan- 
ndso muktir dtmanah). The Mimamsists think that, if one ceases 
to perform actions due to desire {kdmya-karma) and prohibited 
actions, then the actions which have already accumulated will 
naturally exhaust themselves in time by yielding fruits, and so, since 
the obligatory duties do not produce any new karma ^ and since no 
other new karmas accumulate, the person will naturally be emanci- 
pated from karma. There is, however, in the Vedas no injunction 
in favour of the attainment of right knowledge. So one should 
attain emancipation through the performance of the Vedic duties 
alone. As against this Mimamsa view Suresvara maintains that 
emancipation has nothing to do with the performance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect and remote 
bearing, in the way of purifying one’s mind, but it has certainly 
no direct bearing on the attainment of salvation. Suresvara states 
a view attributed to Brahmadatta in the Vidyd-surabhi commentary, 
that ignorance is not removed merely by the knowledge of the 
identity of oneself with Brahman, as propounded in Vedanta texts, 
but through long and continuous meditation on the same. So the 
right apprehension of the Upanisadic passages on the identity of 
the Brahman and the individual does not immediately produce 
salvation; one has to continue to meditate for a long time on 
such ideas of identity; and all the time one has to perform all 
one’s obligatory duties, since, if one ceased to perform them, this 
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would be a transgression of one’s duties andwouldnaturally produce 
sins, and hence one would not be able to obtain emancipation. 
So knowledge must be combined with the performance of duties 

vehemently opposed by Sankara. 
Mother view which occurs also in the Vdrttika, and is there referred 
to by the commentator Smandajhana as being that of Mandana, 
is that, as the knowledge derived from the Vedantic texts is verbal 
and conceptual, it cannot of itself lead to Brahma-knowledge, 
but, when these texts are continually repeated, they produce 
a knowledge of Brahman as a mysterious effect by just the same 
kind of process as gives rise to the mysterious effects of sacrificial 
or other Vedic duties. The Vdrttika refers to various schools 
among the adherents of the joint operation of knowledge and 
of duties {jnma-karma-samuccaya), some regarding jndna as 
being the more important, others regarding karma as more im- 
portant, and still others regarding them both as being equally 
important, thus giving rise to three different schools of jndna- 
karma-samuccaya. Suresvara tries to refute all these views by 
saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the 
same thing, and that it does not in the least require the per- 
formance of any kind of Vedic duties. Suresvara also refutes 
the doctrine of the joint necessity oi karma md jndna on the view 
of those modified dualists, like Bhartrprapanca, who thought that 
reality was a unity in differences, so that the doctrine of differences 
was as true as that of unity, and that, therefore, duties have to be 
performed even in the emancipated state, because, the differences 
being also real, the necessity of duties cannot be ignored at any 
stage of progress, even in the emancipated state, though true 
knowledge is also necessary for the realization of truth as unity. 
Suresvara’s refutation of this view is based upon two considera- 
tions, viz. that the conception of reality as being both unity and 
difference is self-contradictory, and that, when the oneness is 
realized through true knowledge and the sense of otherness and 
differences is removed, it is not possible that any duties can be 
performed at that stage ; for the performance of duties implies 
experience of duality and difference^. 

The second chapter of the Naiskarmya-siddhi is devoted to the 
exposition of the nature of self-realization, as won through the 
proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upanisads by a 
^ See also Prof. Hiriyaatia's introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya-‘siddhi, 
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proper ' teacher . The experience of the ego and all its ' associated 
experiences of attachment, antipathy, etc., vanish with the dawn 
of trae self-knowledge of unity. The notion of ego is a changeful 
and extraneous element, and hence outside the element of pure 
consciousness. All manifestations of duality are due to the dis- 
tracting effects of the antahkarana. When true knowledge dawns, 
the self together with all that is objectivity in knowledge vanishes. 
All the illusory appearances are due to the imposition of ajnana on 
the pure self, which, however, cannot thereby disturb the unper- 
turbed unity of this pure self. It is the antahkarana, or the intellect, 
that suffers all modifications in the cognitive operations ; the 
underlying pure consciousness remains undisturbed all the same. 
Yet this non-self which appears as mind, intellect, and its objects 
is not a substantive entity like the prakrti of the Samkhya ; for its 
appearance is due merely to ignorance and delusion. This world- 
appearance is only a product of nescience {ajnana) or false and 
indescribable illusion on the self, and is no real product of any real 
substance as the Samkhya holds. Thus it is that the whole of the 
world-appearance vanishes like the illusory silver in the conch-shell 
as soon as truth is realized. 

In the third chapter Suresvara discusses the nature of ajnana, its 
relation with the self, and the manner of its dissolution. There are 
two entities, the self and the non-self; now the non-self, being itself 
a product of ajnana (nescience or ignorance), cannot be regarded 
as its support or object ; so the ajnana has for its support and object 
the pure self or Brahman ; the ignorance of the self is also in regard 
to itself, since there is no other object regarding which ignorance is 
possible — the entire field of objective appearance being regarded 
as the product of ignorance itself. It is the ignorance of the real 
nature of the self that transforms itself into all that is subjective 
and objective, the intellect and its objects. It is thus clear that 
according to Suresvara, unlike Vacaspati Misra and Mandana, the 
amdya is based not upon individual persons {jlvd) , but upon the pure 
intelligence itself. It is this ignorance which, being connected and 
based upon the pure self, produces the appearances of individual 
persons and their subjective and objective experiences. This ajnana, 
as mere ignorance, is experienced in deep dreamless sleep, when all 
its modifications and appearances shrink within it and it is ex- 
perienced in itself as pure ignorance, which again in the waking 
state manifests itself in the whole series of experiences. It is easy to 
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see that this view of the relation of ajnana to pure intelligence is 
different from the idealism preached by Mandana, as noticed in the 
previous section. An objection is raised that, if the ego were as much 
an extraneous product of ajnana as the so-called external objects, 
then the ego should have appeared not as a subject, but as an object 
like other external or internal objects (e.g. pleasure, pain, etc.). To 
this Suresvara replies that, when the antahkarana or mind is trans- 
formed into the form of the external objects, then, in order to give 
subjectivity to it, the category of the ego {ahamkara) is produced 
to associate objective experiences with particular subjective centres, 
and then through the reflection of the pure intelligence by way of 
this category of the ego the objective experience, as associated with 
this category of the ego, appears as subjective experience. The 
category of the ego, being immediately and intimately related to 
the pure intelligence, itself appears as the knower, and the objec- 
tivity of the ego is not apparent, just as in burning wood the fire 
and that which it burns cannot be separated. It is only when the 
pure intelligence is reflected through the ajnana product of the 
category of the ego that the notion of subjectivity applies to it, 
and all that is associated with it is experienced as the ‘‘this,’’ the 
object, though in reality the ego is itself as much an object as the 
objects themselves . All this false experience, however, is destroyed 
in the realization of Brahman, when Vedantic texts of unity are 
realized. In the third chapter oi Naiskarmya-siddhi the central 
ideas of the other three chapters are recapitulated. In the Vdrttika 
Suresvara discusses the very same problems in a much more 
elaborate manner, but it is not useful for our present purposes to 
enter into these details. 

Padmapada (a.d. 820). 

Padmapada is universally reputed to be a direct disciple of 
Sankaracarya, and, since the manner of his own salutation to 
Sankaracarya confirms this tradition, and since no facts are known 
that can contradict such a view, it may safely be assumed that he 
was a younger contemporary of Sankaracarya. There are many tradi- 
tional stories about him and his relations with Sankaracarya; but, 
since their truth cannot be attested by reliable evidence, it is not 
possible to pronounce any judgment on them. Only two works are 
attributed to him, viz. the Panca-pddikd, which is a commentary on 
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Sankara’s commentary on the first four sutras of the Brahma-sutm 
and Sankara’s introduction to his commentary known as the adhyasa 
and the sambhdvand-bhdsya, and the Atma-bodha-vydkhydna, called 
also Veddnta-sdra. This Panca-padika is one of the most important 
of the Vedanta works known to us. It was commented on by 
Prakasatman ( a .D . i zoo) in his Panca-padikd-mvarana ^ . The Panca- 
padikd-mvarana was further commented on by Akhandananda 
(a.d. 1350), a pupil of Anandagiri, in his Tattva-dlpana. Ananda- 
plirna (a.d. 1600), who wrote his Vidyd-sagart commentary on 
^rihsiTSR's Khandam-kkanda-khady a and also a commentary on the 
Maha-vidya-mdamhana^ wrote a commentary on the Panca-pddik^. 
Nrsimhasrama also wrote a commentary on the Panca-pddikd- 
vivaranUj called thtPanca-padikd-mvarana-prakasika^ and Srikrsna 
also wrote one on the Panca-pddikd-vivarana, Aufrecht refers to 
another commentary by Amalananda as Panca-padikd-^sdstra-dar-- 
pana; but this is undoubtedly a mistake for his Sdstra-darpana^ 
which is noticed below. Amalananda was a follower of the 
Vacaspati line and not of the line of Padmapada and Prakasatman. 
Ramananda Sarasvatl, a pupil of Govindananda, the author of the 
Ratna-prabhd commentary on the Sdnkara-bhdsya, wrote his 
Vwaranopanydsa (a summary of the main theses of the Vivarana) 
as a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya; but this was strictly on 
the lines of the Panca-padika-vivarana, though it was not a direct 
commentary thereon. Vidyaranya also wrote a separate monograph, 
called Vimrana-’prameya-samgraha^ in which he interpreted the 
Vedantic doctrines on the lines of the Panca-padikd-vivarana, Of 
all these the Vwaranopanydsa of Ramananda Sarasvati was probably 
the last important work on the Vivarana line; for Ramananda’s 
teacher Govindananda, the pupil of Gopala Sarasvati and the 
pupil’s pupil of Sivarama, refers in his Ratna-prabhd commentary 
to Jagannathasrama’s commentary on the Sdnkara-bhdsya^ called 
the Bhdsya-dipikd^ and also to Anandagiri’s commentary as 
^^ vrddhahy* p. 5 (Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 1904). Jagannatha was the 
teacher of Nrsimhasrama; Govindananda must therefore have 
lived towards the end of the sixteenth century. Ramananda may 

^ Prakasatman also wrote a metrical summary of SaipJkara’s Bkdsya and a work 
called Sabda^niritaya^ in which he tried to prove the claims of scriptural testi- 
mony as valid cognition. 

^ As Mr Telang points out in his introduction to the Maha-vidyd-vidambana, 
it seems that AnandapUrna lived after Sankara Misra (a.d. 1529), as is seen 
from his criticism of his reading of a passage of the Khandana-dzhanda-hhadya^ 
p. 586 (Chowkhamba). 
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therefore be placed in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Govindananda himself also in Vis Ratna-prabha commentary 
followed the Vivarana Ymt of interpretation, and he refers to 
Prakasatman with great respect as Prakmdtma-sri-caranaih {Ratna-- 
prabhd^ p. 3 ). 

Padmapada’s method of treatment, as interpreted by Prakas- 
atman, has been taken in the first and the second volumes of the 
present work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta. It is not 
therefore necessary that much should be said in separate sections re- 
garding the Vedantic doctrines of these two great teachers. But still 
a few words on Padmapada’s philosophy may with advantage be 
read separately. Padmapada says that mdyd^ avydkrta, prakrtiy 
agrahanay avyaktUy tamahy kdranUy layUy saktiy mahdsuptiy nidrdy 
ksara and dkdsa are the terms which are used in older literature as 
synonymous with avidya. It is this entity that obstructs the 
pure and independently self-revealing nature of Brahman, and 
thus, standing as the painted canvas {citra-bhitti) of ignorance 
{avidya) y detds {karma) and past impressions of knowledge {purva- 
prajnd-samskdra) produce the individual persons {jlvatvapadikd). 
Undergoing its peculiar transformations with God as its support, 
it manifests itself as the two powers of knowledge and activity 
{vijmna-kriy d-saktVdvayd$ray a) and inxxctions SiS the doer of all 
actions and the enjoyer of all experiences {kartrtva-bhoktrtvaikd-^ 
dhdrah). In association with the pure unchangeable light of Brah- 
man it is the complex of these transformations which appears 
as the immediate ego {ahamkdr a). It is through the association 
with this ego that the pure self is falsely regarded as the enjoyer 
of experiences. This transformation is called antahkaranay manaSy 
buddhi and the ego or the ego-iee\tv {aham-pratyayin) on the side 
of its cognitive activity, while on the vibratory side of its activity 
{spanda-saktyd), it is called or biomotor functions. The asso- 
ciation of the ego with the pure atmany like the association of the 
redness of zjapdOiQmex with a crystal, is a complex {granthi) which 
manifests the dual characteristics of activity of the avidya stuff 
and the consciousness of the pure self {sambhinnobhaya-rupatvdt). 

On the question as to whether avidya has for both support 
{dsraya) and object {visaya) Brahman Padmapada’s own attitude 
does not seem to be very clear. He only says that avidya mani- 
fests itself in the individual person {jtva) by obstructing the 
real nature of the Brahman as pure self-luminosity and that the 
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Brahman by its limitation {avaccheda) through beginningless avidya 
is the cause of the appearance of infinite individual persons. But 
Prakasatman introduces a long discussion, trying to prove that 
Brahman is both the support and the object of avidya as against 
the view of Vacaspati Misra that amdya has the Brahman as its 
object andthe/f^Ja as its support (asraya). This is thus one of the 
fundamental points of difference between the Vivarana line of 
interpretation and the interpretation of the Vacaspati line. In this 
Prakasatman agrees with the view of Suresvara and his pupil 
Sarvajnatman, though, as will be noticed, Sarvajnatman draws 
some nice distinctions which are not noticed by Suresvara. 

Padmapada draws a distinction between two meanings of false- 
hood (mithyd), viz. falsehood as simple negation {apahnava-vacana) 
and falsehood as the unspeakable and indescribable {anifvacani- 
yatd~mcana). It is probably he who of all the interpreters first 
described ajmna or avidy a as being of a material nature 
and of the nature of a power {jadatmika avidy d^iakti), ztid inter- 
preted Sankara’s phrase mithya-jnana-nimittay^ as meaning that 
it is this material power of ajnana that is the constitutive or the 
material cause of the world-appearance. Prakasatman, however, 
elaborates the conception further in his attempts to give proofs in 
support of the view that avidya is something positive (bhava-rupa). 
These proofs have been repeatedly given by many other later 
writers, and have already been dealt with in the first volume of the 
present work. Padmapada is also probably the first to attempt an 
explanation of the process of Vedtotic perception which was later 
on elaborated by Prakasatman and later writers , and his views were 
all collected and systematized in the exposition of the Veddntar 
paribhasa of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra in the sixteenth century. 
Describing this process, Padmapada says that, as a result of the 
cognitive activity of the ego, the objects with which that is con- 
cerned become connected with it, and, as a result of that, certain 
changes are produced in it, and it is these changes that constitute 
the subject-object relation bf knowledge (jnaturjneya-sambandhah), 
Theantahkarana^ or psychical frame of mind, can lead to the limited 
expression of the pure consciousness only so far as it is associated 
with its object. The perceptual experience of immediacy (aparoksa) 
of objects means nothing more than the expression of the pure 
consciousness through the changing states of the antahkarana. The 
ego thus becomes a percexver (pramdtr) through its connection 
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with the underlying consciousness. Prakasatman, however, elab- 
orates it by supposing that the antahkarana goes out to the 
objective spatial positions, and assumes the spatial form of the 
objects perceived. Hence what Padmapada conceived merely as 
the change of the antahkarana st 2 Xm through the varying relation 
of the antahkarana with its objects, is interpreted in the definite 
meaning of this relation as being nothing more than spatial super- 
position of the antahkarana on its objects. In inference, however, 
there is no immediate knowledge, as this is mediated through 
relations with the reason {lihgd). Knowledge however would mean 
both mediate and immediate knowledge ; for it is defined as being 
the manifestation of the object (artha-prakasa). 

On the subject of the causality of Brahman Padmapada says 
that that on which the world-appearance is manifested, the 
Brahman, is the cause of the world. On this point Prakasatman 
offers three alternative views, viz. (i) that, like two twisted threads 
in a rope, may a and Brahman are together the joint cause of the 
world, (2) that that which has mdya as its power is the cause, 
and (3) that the Brahman which has maja supported on it is the 
cause of the world, but in all these the ultimate causality rests with 
Brahman, since is dependent thereon. Brahman is sarvafna 
(omniscient) in the sense that it manifests all that is associated with 
it, and it is the Brahman that through its mdyd appears as the world 
of experience. The doctrines of avaccheda-vada and pratihimha-- 
vada explained in the first volume of the present work are also 
at least as old as Padmapada’s Paitca-padika, and both Padmapada 
and Prakasatman seem to support the reflection theory (prati- 
btmba-vdda), the theory that the jtva is but a reflected image of 
Brahman^. 

Vacaspati Misra (a.d. 840). 

Vacaspati Misra, the celebrated author of a commentary called 
Bhdmatl on Sankara’s commentary , is the author of a Tattva-samiksd^ 
a commentary on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi; he also commented 
on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, Vidhi-viveka, Nydya-mrttika, 2xid he wzs 

^ See volume i, pp. 475, 476. These two doctrines were probably present 
in germinal forms as early as the ninth century. But gradually more and more 
attention seems to have been paid to them. Appaya Diksita gives a fairly good 
summary of these two doctrines in the Parimalay pp. 335-343, Sri Vani 
Vilasa Press, Srirangam, without committing either himself or Vacaspati to any 
one of these views. 
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the author of a number of other works. In his Nyaya-sucini- 
bandhahe gives his date as SgSlvas^-anka^-vasu-vatsare), which in all 
probability has to be understood as of the Vikrama-samvat , and con- 
sequently he can safely be placed in a.d. 842. In his commentary 
called Bhamatl he offers salutation to Martanda-tilaka-svamin, 
which has been understood to refer to his teacher. But Amala- 
nanda in commenting thereon rightly points out that this word is a 
compound of the two names Martanda and Tilakasvamin, belong- 
ing to gods adored with a view to the fruition of one’s actions* 
Tilakasvamin is referred to in Yajnavalkya^ i. 294 as a god, and the 
Mitdksara explains it as being the name of the god Karttikeya or 
Skanda. Udayana, however, in his Nydya-varttika-tatparya-pari-- 
suddhi (p. 9), a commentary on Vacaspati’s Tdtparya-tika, refers 
to one Trilocana as being the teacher of Vacaspati, and Vardhamana 
in his commentary on it, called Nydya-nibandha-prakasa, con- 
firms this : Vacaspati himself also refers to Trilocanaguru, whom he 
followed in interpreting the word vyavasdya (Nydya-sutra^ I. i. 4) 
as determinate Imowledge (savikalpay. It is however interesting 
to note that in the Nydya-kanika (verse 3) he refers to the author of 
the Nydya-mafljari (in all probability Jayanta) as his teacher (vidya- 
taruy. Vacaspati says at the end of his Bhamatl commentary that 
he wrote that work when the great king Nrga was reigning. This 
king, so far as the present writer is aware, has not yet been histori- 
cally traced. Bhamatl was Vacaspati ’s last great work; for in the 
colophon at the end of the Bhamatl he says that he had already 
written his Nydya-kanikd^ Tattva-samlksd^ Tattva-bindu ^Lud other 
works on Nyaya, Samkhya and Yoga. 

Vacaspati’s Vedantic works are Bhamatl and Tattva-samlksa 
(on Brahma-siddhi), The last work has not yet been published. 
Aufrecht, referring to his work, Tattva-binduy says that it is a 
Vedanta work. This is however a mistake, as the work deals with 
dne sphota doctrines of sound, and has nothing to do with Vedanta. 
In the absence of Vacaspati’s Tattva-samiksdy which has not been 
published, and manuscripts of which have become extremely 
scarce, it is difficult to give an entirely satisfactory account of the 
special features of Vacaspati’s view of Vedanta. But his Bhamatl 

1 trilocana-gurUnnUa-^mdrgdntigamanonmukhaiJj, 
yathdmdnamyathd--vastuvydkhydtamidamtdriam, 

Nydya-vdrttika’-tdtparya-tikdy p. 87. Benares, i8g8. 

2 ajndna-timira’-samantfri nydya^manjarim rucirdm 
prasamtre prahhavitre vidyd-'tarave namo gurave. 

introductory verse. 
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commentary is a great work, and it is possible to collect from it 
some of the main features of his views. As to the method of 
Vacaspati's commentary, he always tries to explain the text as 
faithfully as he can, keeping himself in the background and direct- 
ing his great knowledge of the subject to the elucidation of the 
problems which directly arise from the texts and to explaining 
the allusions and contexts of thoughts, objections and ideas of 
other schools of thought referred to in the text. The Bhamati 
commentary on Sankara’s Bha$ya is a very important one, and 
it had a number of important sub-commentaries. The most 
important and earliest of these is the Vedanta-kalpa-taru of 
Amalananda (a.d. 1247-1260), on which Appaya Diksita (about 
A.D. 1600) wrote another commentary called Veddnta-kalpa 
taru-parimala^, Th.e Veddnta-kalpa-taru was also commented on 
by Laksminrsimha, author of the Tarka-dipika^ son of Konda- 
bhatta and grandson of Rangoji Bhatta, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and this commentary is called Abhoga. 
The Abhoga commentary is largely inspired by the Vedanta- 
kalpa-taru-parimalay though in many cases it differs from and 
criticizes it. In addition to these there are also other commentaries 
on the Bhdmat% mch as the Bhdmati-tilaka y the Bhdmati-mldsa, 
the Bhdmatl-vydkhyd by Srirahganatha and another commentary 
on the by Vaidyanatha Payagunda, called the 

Veddnta-kalpa-taru-manjarf, 

Vacaspati defines truth and reality as immediate self-revelation 
{sm-prakdsatd) which is never contradicted (abadhita). Only the 
pure self can be said to be in this sense ultimately real. He thus 
definitely rejects the definition of reality as the participation of the 
class-concept of being, as the Naiyayikas hold, or capacity of doing 
work (artha-kriyd-kdritva)y as the Buddhists hold. He admits two 
kinds of ajndna, as psychological and as forming the material cause 
of the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the material 
world outside. Thus he says in his commentary on the Sankara- 

^ Amalananda also wrote another work, called Sastra-darpana, in which, 
takingthe different topics {adhikara^m) oi Brahma''Sutras, he tried to give a 
plain and simple general explanation of the whole topic without entering into 
much discussion on the interpretations of the different sutras on the topic. These 
general lectures on the adkikaranas oi the Brahma-^sUtras did not, however, reveal 
any originality of views on the part of Amalananda, but were based on Vacas- 
pati’s interpretation, and were but reflections of his views, as Amalananda 
himself admits in the second verse of the Sdstra^darpa'tia {Vdcaspati-mati-vimhi-^ 
tarn adariam prdrahhe mmalam) — Sri VSiu VilSsa Press, 1913, Srirangam, Madras. 
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bhasyuj 1. iii. 30, that at the time of the great dissolution {maha- 
pralayd^ 2 lII products oi avidyd^ such as the psychical frame 
{antahkarana)y cease to have any functions of their own, but 
are not on account of that destroyed ; they are at that time merged 
in the indescribable their root cause, and abide there 

as potential capacities {suksmena sakti-rupena) together with the 
wrong impressions and psychological tendencies of illusion. When 
the state of mahd-pralaya is at an end, moved by the will of God, 
they come out like the limbs of a tortoise or like the rejuvenation 
during rains of the bodies of frogs which have remained inert and 
lifeless all the year round, and then, being associated with their 
proper tendencies and impressions, they assume their particular 
names and forms as of old before the mahd-pralay a. Though 
all creation takes place through God’s will, yet God’s will is also 
determined by the conditions of karma and the impressions pro- 
duced by it. This statement proves that he believed in avidyd 
as an objective entity of an indescribable nature {anirvdcyd 
avidyd)y into which all world-products disappear during the 
mahd-pralaya and out of which they reappear in the end and 
become associated with psychological ignorance and wrong im- 
pressions which had also disappeared into it at the time of the 
mahd-pralaya. Avidya thus described resembles very much the 
prakrti of Yoga, into which all the world-products disappear 
during a mahd-pralaya together with the fivefold avidya and their 
impressions, which at the time of creation become associated with 
their own proper buddhis. In the very adoration hymn of the 
Bhdmatl Vacaspati speaks of avidya being twofold {avidya-- 
dvitaya)y and says that all appearances originate from Brahman 
in association with or with the accessory cmse {sahakdri--kdr ana) 
of the two avidyds {avidya-dvitaya-^sacivasya). In explaining this 
passage Amalananda points out that this refers to two avidyds ^ one 
as a beginningless positive entity and the other as the preceding 
series of beginningless false impressions (anyd purvdpurva’-bhrama- 
samskdrah). There is thus one aspect of which forms the 

material stuff of the appearances; but the appearances could not 
have been appearances if they were not illusorily identified with 
the immediate and pure self-revelation {sva-prakdsd cit). Each 
individual person {jiva) confuses and misapprehends his psychical 
frame and mental experiences as intelligent in themselves, and 
it is by such an illusory confusion that these psychical states 
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attain any meaning as appearances ; for otherwise these appearances 
could not have been expressed at all. But how does the person 
come in, since the concept of a person itself presupposes the very 
confusion which it is supposed to make? To this Vacaspati’s reply 
is that the appearance of the personality is due to a previous false 
confusion, and that to another previous false confusion (cf. Man- 
dana). So each false confusion has for its cause a previous false 
confusion, and that another false confusion and so on in a beginning- 
less series . It is only through such a beginningless series of confusions 
that all the later states of confusion are to be explained. Thus 
on the one hand the avidya operates in the individual person, the 
jlva^ as its locus or support {air ay a) ^ and on the other hand it 
has the Brahman or pure self-revealing intelligence as its object 
(visaya), which it obscures and through which it makes its false 
appearances to be expressed, thereby giving them a false semblance 
of reality, whereby all the world-appearances seem to be manifes- 
tations of reality^ . It is easy to see how this view differs from the view 
of the Samksepa-sdrlraka of Sarvajnatma Muni ; for in the opinion 
of the latter, the Brahman is both the support (^raya) and the 
object (visaya) of ajmna^ which means that the illusion does not 
belong to the individual person, but is of a transcendental character. 
It is not the individual person as such but the pure intelli- 
gence that shines through each individual person (pratyak-cit), 
that is both obscured and diversified into a manifold of appearances 
in a transcendental manner. In Vacaspati’s view, however, the 
illusion is a psychological one for which the individual person is 
responsible, and it is caused through a beginningless chain of 
illusions or confusions, where each succeeding illusory experience 
is explained by a previous illusory mode of experience, and that by 
another and so on. The content of the illusory experiences is also 
derived from the indescribable avidya^ which is made to appear as 
real by their association with Brahman, the ultimately real and 
self-revealing Being. The illusory appearances, as they are, cannot 
be described as being existent or non-existent; for, though they 
seem to have their individual existences, they are always negated 
by other existences, and none of them have that kind of reality 
which can be said to defy all negation and contradiction ; and it 
is only such uncontradicted self-revelation that can be said to be 

^ It is in the latter view that V§caspati differs from Mandana, on whose 
Brahrna-siddhi he his Tattm-samik^, 
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ultimately real. The unreality of world-appearances consists in the 
fact that they are negated and contradicted ; and yet they are not 
absolutely non-existent like a hare’s horn, since, had they been so, 
they could not have been experienced at all. So in spite of the fact 
that the appearances are made out of arndya, they have so far 
as any modified existence can be ascribed to them, the Brahman 
as their underlying ground, and it is for this reason that Brahman 
is to be regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. As soon as 
this Brahman is realized, the appearances vanish; for the root of 
all appearances is their illusory confusion with reality, the Brahman, 
In the Bhdmatl commentary on Sankara’s commentary, ii. ii. 28, 
Vacaspati points out that according to the Sankara Vedanta the 
objects of knowledge are themselves indescribable in their nature 
{anirvacanlyam nilddi) and not mere mental ideas {na hi brahma"- 
vadino nllddy-dkdrdm vittim abhyupagacchanti kintu anirvacanlyam 
nilddi). The external objects therefore are already existent 
outside of the perceiver, only their nature and stuff are inde- 
scribable and irrational {anirvdcya). Our perceptions therefore 
refer always to such objects as their excitants or producers, and 
they are not of the nature of pure sensations or ideas generated 
from within, without the aid of such external objects. 

Sarvajnatma Muni (a.d. 900). 

Sarvajnatma Muni was a disciple of Suresvaracarya, the direct 
disciple of Sankara, to whom at the beginning of his work Saink^ 
sepa-sdrlraka he offers salutation by the name Devesvara, the word 
being a synonym of the word sura in Suresvara. The identification of 
Devesvara with Suresvara is made by Rama Tirtha, the commentator 
on the Samksepa-sdrlrakay and this identification does not come 
into conflict with anything else that is known about Sarvajnatma 
Muni either from the text of his work or from other references to 
him in general. It is said that his other name was Nityabodhacarya. 
The exact date of neither Suresvara nor Sarvajnatma can be 
definitely determined. Mr Pandit in his introduction to the Gauda- 
vaho expresses the view that, since Bhavabhuti was a pupil of 
Kumarila, Kumarila must have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century, and, since Sankara was a contemporary of Kumarila (on the 
testimony of the Sahkara-dig-‘mjaya)yhe must have lived either in 
the seventh century or in the first half of the eighth century. In the 
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first volume of the present work Sankara was placed between a.d, 
ySo-Sao. The arguments of Mr Pandit do not raise any new point 
for consideration. His theory that Bhavabhuti was a pupil of Kuma- 
rila is based on the evidence of two manuscripts, where, at the end of 
an act of the Malati-Madham^ it is said that the work was written 
by a pupil of Kumariia. This evidence, as I have noticed elsewhere, 
is very slender: The tradition that Sankara was a contemporary of 
Kumariia, based as it is only on the testimony of the Safikara-dig- 
vijaya^ cannot be seriously believed. All that can be said is that 
Kumariia probably lived not long before Sankara, if one can infer 
this from the fact that Sankara does not make any reference to 
Kumariia. Hence there seems to be no reason why the traditionally 
accepted view that Sankara was born in Samvat 844, or a.d. 788, 
or Kali age 3889, should be given up^. Taking the approximate 
date of Sankara’s death to be about a.d. 820 and taking into con- 
sideration that Suresvara, the teacher of Sarvajnatman, occupied 
his high pontifical position for a long time, the supposition that 
Sarvajnatman lived in a.d. 900 may not be very far wrong. More- 
over, this does not come into conflict with the fact that Vacaspati, 
who probably wrote his earlier work the Nyaya-sucl-^nibandha in 
a.d, 842, also wrote his commentary on s Brahma-siddhi 

when Suresvara was occupying the pontifical position* 

Sarvajnatma Muni was thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Vacaspati Mi^ra. In his Samksepa-sarirakahe tries to describe 
the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophy, as explained 
by Sankara. This work, which is probably the only work of his 
that is known to us, is divided into four chapters, written in verses 
of different metres. It contains in the first chapter 563 verses, 
in the second 248, in the third 365 and in the fourth 63. In the 
first chapter of the work he maintains that pure Brahman is the 
ultimate cause of everything through the instrumentality (dvara) 
of ajmna. The ajnana^ which rests on {dsraya) the pure self and 
operates on it as its object (visaya), covers its real nature (acchadya) 
and creates delusory appearances thereby producing 

the threefold appearances of God (Isvara), soul (jwa) and the 
world. This ajndna has no independent existence, and its effects 
are seen only through the pure self {cid-atman) as its ground and 
object, and its creations are all false. The pure self is directly 
perceived in the state of dreamless sleep as being of the nature 
^ See Arya-vidyd^sudha-kara^ pp. 22,6 , 227. 
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of pure bliss and happiness without the slightest touch of sorrow; 
and pure bliss can only be defined as that which is the ultimate 
end and not under any circumstances a means to anything else; 
such is also the pure self, which cannot be regarded as being a 
means to anything else^ moreover, there is the fact that everyone 
always desires his self as the ultimate object of attainment which 
he loves above anything else. Such an infinite love and such an 
ultimate end cannot be this limited self, which is referred to as the 
agent of our ordinary actions and the sufferer in the daily concerns 
of life. The intuitive perception of the seers of the Upanisads also 
confirms the truth of the self as pure bliss and the infinite. The 
illusory impositions on the other hand are limited appearances 
of the subject and the object which merely contribute to the 
possibility of false attribution and cannot therefore be real {na 
mstavam tat). When the Brahman is associated with ajnana there 
are two false entities, viz. the ajnana and the Brahman as asso- 
ciated with the ajnana; but this does not imply that the pure 
Brahman, which underlies all these false associations, is itself also 
false, since this might lead to the criticism that, everything being 
false, there is no reality at all, as some of the Buddhists contend. 
A distinction is drawn here between adham and adhisthana. The 
pure Brahman that underlies all appearances is the true adhi- 
sthdna (ground), while the Brahman as modified by the false ajnana 
is a false adhdra or a false object to which the false appearances 
directly refer. All illusory appearances are similarly experienced. 
Thus in the experience “I perceive this piece of silver*’ (in the 
case of the false appearance of a piece of conch-shell as silver) the 
silvery character or the false appearance of the silver is associated 
with the ‘‘this” element before the perceiver, and the “this” 
element in its turn, as the false object, becomes associated with 
the false silver as the “this silver.” But, though the objectivity 
of the false silver as the “this” before the perceiver is false, the 
“this” of the true object of the conch-shell is not false. It is the 
above kind of double imposition of the false appearance on the 
object and of the false object on the false appearance that is known 
2.S parasparddhydsa. It is only the false object that appears in the 
illusory appearance and the real object lies untouched. The inner 
psychical frame {antahJkarand) to a certain extent on account of 
its translucent character resembles pure Brahman, and on account 
of this similarity it is often mistaken for the pure self and the pure 
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self is mistaken for the antahkarana. It may be contended that there 
could be no antafikarana without the illusory imposition, and so it 
could not itself explain the nature of illusion. The reply given to 
such an objection is that the illusory imposition and its conse- 
quences are beginningless and there is no point of time to 
which one could assign its beginning. Hence, though the present 
illusion may be said to have taken its start with the antahkamna^ the 
antahkarana is itself the product of a previous imposition, and that 
of a previous antahkarana^ and so on without a beginning. Just as 
in the illusion of the silver in the conch-shell, though there is the 
piece of conch-shell actually existing, yet it is not separately seen, 
and all that is seen to exist is the unreal silver, so the real Brahman 
exists as the ground, though the world during the time of its ap- 
pearance is felt to be the only existing thing and the Brahman is 
not felt to be existent separately from it. Yet this ajhana has no 
real existence and exists only for the ignorant. It can only be 
removed when the true knowledge of Brahman dawns, and it is 
only through the testimony of the Upanisads that this knowledge 
can dawn; for there is no other means of insight into the nature of 
Brahman. Truth again is defined not as that which is amenable 
to proof, but as that which can be independently and directly felt. 
The again, is defined as being positive in its nature {bhava- 

rupam) and, though it rests on the pure Brahman, yet, like butter 
in contact with fire, it also at its touch under certain circumstances 
melts away. The positive character of ajhana is f tit in the world 
in its materiality and in ourselves as our ignorance. The real ground 
cause, however, according to the testimony of the Upanisads, is 
the pure Brahman, and the ajhana is only the instrument or the 
means by which it can become the cause of all appearances ; but, 
ajhana not being itself in any way the material cause of the world, 
Sarvajnatman strongly holds that Brahman in association and 
jointly with ajhana cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The ajhana is only a secondary means, without which 
the transformation of appearances is indeed not possible, but which 
has no share in the ultimate cause that underlies them. He definitely 
denies that Brahman could be proved by any inference to the effect 
that that which is the cause of the production, existence and dis- 
solution of the world is Brahman, since the nature of Brahman 
can be understood only by the testimony of the scriptures. He 
indulges in long discussions in order to show how the Upanisads 
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can lead to a direct and immediate apprehension of reality as 
Brahman. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted mainly to the further 
elucidation of these doctrines. In that chapter Sarvajnatma Muni 
tries to show the difference of the Vedanta view from the Buddhist, 
which difference lies mainly in the fact that, in spite of the doctrine 
of illusion, the Vedanta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman, 
which is not admitted by the Buddhists. He also shows how the 
experiences of waking life may be compared with those of dreams. 
He then tries to show that neither perception nor other means of 
proof can prove the reality of the world-appearance and criticizes 
the philosophic views of the Samkhya, Nyaya and other systems. 
He further clarifies his doctrine of the relation of Brahman to ajnana 
and points out that the association of ajnana is not with the one 
pure Brahman, nor with individual souls, but with the pure light of 
Brahman, which shines as the basis and ground of individual souls 
{pYatyaktva)\ for it is only in connection with this that ajnana 
appears and is perceived. When with the dawn of right knowledge 
pure Brahman as one is realized, the ajnana is not felt. It is only 
in the light of Brahman as underlying the individual souls that the 
ajnana is perceived, as when one says, ‘‘I do not know what you 
say ; so it is neither the individual soul nor the pure one which is 
Brahman, but the pure light as it reveals itself through each and 
every individual soul^. The true light of Brahman is always 
there, and emancipation means nothing more than the destruction 
of the ajnana. In the third chapter Sarvajnatman describes the 
ways {sadhana) by which one should try to destroy this ajnana and 
prepare oneself for this result and for the final Brahma knowledge. 
In the last chapter he describes the nature of emancipation and 
the attainment of Brahmahood. 

The Samksepa-mriraka was commented upon by a number of 
distinguished writers, none of whom seem to be very old. Thus 
Nrsimhasrama wrote a commentztj cslled Tattm-bodhim^ Pura- 
sottama Diksita wrote mother czWed Subodhint, Raghavananda 
another called Vidydmrta-^varsim^ Yisy^dey^ another called Sid- 
dhanta-dipa^ on which Rama Tirtha, pupil of Krsna Tirtha, 

^ najndnam advayasamasrayam istam evam 
nadvaita’-vostu-vi^ayam nisitek^at^anam 
ndnanda^nitya-visayd^ayam istam etat 
pratyaktva’-mdtra-visaydirayatdnubhuteh. 

Samk^epa-sdnrdkaf li. 21 1. 
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based his commentary Anvayartha-prakaHka. Madhusudana Sara- 
svati also wrote another commentary, called Samksepa-iarlraka- 

sam-samgraha, _ 

Anandabodha Yati, 

Anandabodha is a great name in the school of Sankara Vedanta. 
He lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century^. He 
refers to Vacaspati’s Tattvasamiksa and criticizes, but without 
mentioning his name, Sarvajnatman’s view of the interpretation of 
the nature of self as pure bliss. He wrote at least three works on 
Sankara Vedanta, viz. Nyaya-makaranda, Nyaya-dipamll and 
Pramana-mald. Of these the Nyaya-makaranda was commented 
upon by Citsukha and his pupil Sukhaprakasa in works called 
Nyaya-makaranda-tikd and Nyaya-makaranda-vivecam. Sukha- 
prakasa also wrote a commentary on the Nydya-dlpdvall, called 
Nydya-dlpavali-tatparya-tika. Anubhutisvarupa Acarya (late thir- 
teenth century), the teacher of Anandajhana, also wrote commen- 
taries on all the three works of Anandabodha. Anandabodha does 
not pretend to have made any original contribution and says that 
he collected his materials from other works which existed in his 
time^. He starts his Nyaya-makaranda with the thesis that the 
apparent difference of different selves is false, since not only do 
the Upanisads hold this doctrine, but it is also intelligible on 
grounds of reason that the apparent multiplicity of selves can 
be explained on an imaginary supposition of diversity (kdlpanika^ 
purusa-bheda), even though in reality there is but one soul. 
Arguing on the fact that even the illusory supposition of an 
imaginary diversity may explain all appearances of diversity, 
Anandabodha tries to refute the argument of the SdTnkhya-^kdnkd 
that the diversity of souls is proved by the fact that with the birth 
and death of some there is not birth or death of others. Having 
refuted the plurality of subjects in his own way, he turns to the 
refutation of plurality of objects. He holds that difference {bheda) 
cannot be perceived by sense-perception, since difference cannot 
be perceived without perceiving both the object and all else 
from which it differs. It cannot be said that first the object is 
perceived and then the difference; for perception will naturally 

^ Mr Tripathi in Hs introduction to Anandajnana’s Tafka^samgraha giYO,^ 
Anandabodha^s date as A.D. 1200. 

" Ndnd-^nibandha--kiisuma-'prahha'Davaddta‘‘ 

nyayapadesa-makaranda-kadamha esa, 

Nydya-makarandaj p. 359. 
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cease with awareness of its object, and there is no way in which 
it can operate for the comprehension of difference ; neither can it 
be held that the comprehension of difference can in any way be 
regarded as simultaneous with the perception of the sensibles. 
Nor is it possible that, when two sensibles are perceived at two 
different points of time, there could be any way in which their 
difference could be perceived; for the two sensibles cannot be 
perceived at one and the same time. It cannot, again, be said that 
the perception of any sensible, say blue, involves with it the per- 
ception of all that is not blue, the yellow, the white, the red, etc.; 
for in that case the perception of any sensible would involve the 
perception of all other objects of the world. The negation of the 
difference of an entity does not mean anything more than the 
actual position of it. It is not, however, right to hold that all positive 
entities are of the nature of differences; for this is directly against 
all experience. If differences are perceived as positive entities, 
then to comprehend their differences further differences would be 
required, and there would thus be a vicious infinite. Moreover, 
differences, being negative in their nature, cannot be regarded as 
capable of being perceived as positive sensibles. Whether differ- 
ence is taken as a subject or a predicate in the form ‘‘the 
difference of the jug from the pillar,” or “the jug is different from 
the pillar,” in either case there is comprehension of an earlier and 
more primitive difference between the two objects, on the basis of 
which the category of difference is realized. 

Anandabodha then discusses the different theories of error held 
by the Nyaya, Mimamsa, Buddhism, etc. and supports the anirva- 
canty a theory of error In this connection he records his view as to 
why nescience (avidyd) has to be admitted as the cause of world- 
appearance. He points out that the variety and multiplicity of 
world-appearance cannot be explained without the assumption of 
a cause which forms its substance. Since this world-appearance 
is unreal, it cannot come out of a substance that is real, nor can it 
come out of something absolutely non-existent and unreal, since 
such a thing evidently could not be the cause of anything; hence, 
since the cause of world-appearance cannot be either real or unreal, 
it must have for its cause something which is neither real nor 
unreal, and the neither-real-nor-unreal entity is avidyd^, 

^ See the first volume o£ the present work, ch. x, p. 4S5. 

^ Nyaya-makaranda, pp. izZy izs^ 
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He next proceeds to prove the doctrine that the self is of the 
nature of pure consciousness (atmanah samvid-rupatva). This he 
does, firstly, by stating the view that awareness in revealing itself 
reveals also immediately its objects, and secondly, by arguing that 
even though objects of awareness may be varying, there is still 
the unvarying consciousness which continues the same even when 
there is no object. If there were only the series of awarenesses 
arising and ceasing and if there were constant and persistent 
awarenesses abiding all the time, how could one note the difference 
between one awareness and another, between blue and yellow? 
Referring to avidya, he justifies the view of its being supported 
on Brahman, because avidya, being indefinable in its nature, i.e. 
being neither negative nor positive, there can be no objection to its 
being regarded as supported on Brahman. Moreover, Brahman can 
only be regarded as omniscient in its association with avidyd 
relations are of the nature of amdya and there cannot be any omni- 
science without a knowledge of the relations. In his Nyaya-dtpavall 
he tries by inference to prove the falsity of the world-appearance 
on the analogy of the falsity of the illusory silver. His method of 
treatment is more or less the same as the treatment in the Advaita- 
siddhi of Madhusudana Sarasvatl at a much later period. There 
is practically nothing new in his Pramana-mdla. It is a small work 
of about twenty-five pages, and one can recognize here the argu- 
ments of the Nydya-makaranda in a somewhat different form and 
with a different emphasis. Most of Anandabodha^s arguments were 
borrowed by the later writers of the Vedanta school. Vyasatirtha 
of the Madhva school of Vedanta collected most of the standard 
Vedanta arguments from Anandabodha and Prakasatman for re- 
futation in his Nydydmrtay and these were again refuted by 
Madhusudana’s great work, the Advaita-siddki, and these refuted in 
their turn in Rama Tirtha’s Nydydmrta-tarangim, The history 
of this controversy will be dealt with in the third volume of the 
present v/ork. 

Maha-vidya and the Development of Logical Formalism. 

The Buddhists had taken to the use of the dialectic method 
of logical discussions even from the time of Nagarjuna. But this 
was by no means limited to the Buddhists. The Naiyayikas had 
also adopted these methods, as is well illustrated by the writings 
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of Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana and others. 
Sankara himself had utilized this method in ■ the refutation of 
Buddhistic, Jaina, Vai^esika and other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy. But, though these writers largely adopted the dialectic, 
methods of Nagarjuna’s arguments, there seems to be little attempt 
on their part to develop the purely formal side of Nagarjuna’s 
logical arguments, viz. the attempt to formulate definitions with 
the strictest formal rigour and to offer criticisms with that over- 
emphasis of formalism and scholasticism which attained their cul- , 
mination in the writings of later Nyaya writers such as Raghunatha 
Siromani, Jagadisa Bhatticarya, Mathuranatha" Bhattacarya' and 
Gadadhara Bhattacarya. It is generally believed that such methods 
of overstrained logical formalism were first started by Gaiigesa 
Upadhyaya of Mithila early in the thirteenth century. But the 
truth seems to be that this method of logical formalism was 
steadily growing among certain writers from as early as the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. One notable instance of it is the formu- 
lation of the maha-mdya modes of syllogism by Kularka Pandita 
in the eleventh century. There is practically no reference to this 
maha-vidya syllogism earlier than Sriharsa ( a . d . i 187)^. References 
to this syllogism are found in the writings of Citsukha Acarya 
{ a . d . 1220), Amalananda, called also Vyasasrama ( a . d . 1247), 
Anandajnana ( a . d . 1260), Venkata (a.d. 1369), Sesa Sarngadhara 
( a . d . 1450) and others^. The mahd-^vidyd syllogisms were started 
probably some time in the eleventh century, and they continued 
to be referred to or refuted by writers till the fifteenth century, 
though it is curious to notice that they were not mentioned by 
Gangesa or any of his followers, such as Raghunatha, Jagadisa 
and others, in their discussions on the nature of kevalanvayi types 
of inference. , ' 

^ gandhe gandhdntam-prasanjikd na ca yuMiv mti\ tadastitm vd kd no hdnij^; 
tasyd apy asmdbhi^ khan^anlyatvdt, Srlhar§a’s Khapdana-kha^ 4 <^’-khddya, p . 1 1 8 1 , 
Chowkhamba edition. 

® athavd ayam ghatah etadghatdnyatve sati mdyatvmadhikarandnya^paddr^ 
hatvdt patavad ity-adimahdmdyd-'prayogair apt vedyatva^siddhir apy uhatnyd ^ — 
Citsukha Acarya's Tattva^pradipikdf p. 13 , also p. 304. The commentator Pratyag- 
rupa-bhagavan mentions KulSrka Pandita by name, evam sarvd mahavidyas tac- 
chdyd vdnye prayogdh kka^danlyditi, — ^Amalananda^s Veddnta-kalpa~taru, p. 304 
(Benares, 1895). sarvdsv eva mahavidydsu^^ic, — ^Anandajnana’s Tarka^samgraha, 
p. Z2. Also Venkata's Nyaya-parisuddhi, pp. 125, 126, 273-276, etc., and 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa with Sarvartha^siddhif pp. 478, 485, 486-491. Mr M. R. 
Telang has collected all the above references to maha-vidyd in his introduction 
to the Maha^vidyd'-vidambana, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda, 1920. 
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In all probability maha-vidya syllogisms were first started by 
Knlarka Pandita in his Dasa-‘$loki-7nahd’'Vidya-sutra containing 
sixteen different types of definitions for sixteen different types 
of maha-vidyd syllogisms. Assuming that Kularka Pandita, the 
founder of maha-vidya syllogisms, flourished in the eleventh 
century, it may well be suggested that many other writers had 
written on this subject before Vadindra refuted them in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Not only does Vadindra refer 
to the arguments of previous writers in support of maha-vidya and 
in refutation of it in his Maha-vidya-mdamhana^ but Bhuvana- 
sundara Suri also in his commentary on the Maha’-rndya-mdambana 
refers to other critics of maha-vidya . Recently two different com- 
mentaries have been discovered on maha-vidya^ by Purusottama- 
vana and Purnaprajna. Venkata in his Nydya-parisuddhi refers to 
the Maha-vidya, the Mdna-manohara and the Pramana-manjart, 
and Srinivasa in his commentary Nyaya-sdra on the Nyaya-pari- 
suddhi describes them as works which deal with roundabout 
syllogisms (vakranumdnaf. This shows that for four or five 
centuries maha-vidyd syllogisms were in certain quarters supported 
and refuted from the eleventh century to the sixteenth century. 

It is well known that the great Mimarnsa writers, such as 
Kumarila Bhattaand his followers, believed in the doctrine of the 
eternity of sounds, while the followers of the Nyaya and Vai^esika, 
called also Yaugacaryas, regarded sound as non-eternal 
Maha-vidyd modes were special modes of syllogism, invented prob- 
ably by Kularka Pandita for refuting the Mimarnsa arguments of 
the eternity of sounds and proving the non-eternity of sounds. If 
these modes of syllogism could be regarded as valid, they would 
also have other kinds of application for the proving or disproving 
of other theories and doctrines. The special feature of the maha-^ 
vidya syllogisms consisted in their attempt to prove a thesis by 
the kevalamayi method. Ordinarily concomitance con- 

sists in the existence of the reason in association with the 
probandum and its non-existence in all places where the pro- 
bandum is absent {sadhyabhavamd'-avrttitvam). But the kevalati’- 
vayi form of inference which is admitted by the Naiyayikas applies 
to those cases where the probandum is so universal that there is 
no case where it is absent, and consequently it cannot have a 
reason Qietu) whose concomitance with it can be determined by 

^ See M. R. Telang^s introduction to the Maha-vidya-vidambana. 
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its non-existence in ail cases where the probandnm is absent and 
its existence in all cases where the probandnm is present. Thus in 
the proposition, ‘‘This is describable or nameable {idam abhi^ 
dheyam) because it is h[iOV^2ib\t (prameyatvdt)y \ both the pro- 
bandum and the reason are so universal that there is no case where 
their concomitance can be tested by negative imtsxiCQB, Maha-vidya 
syllogisms were forms of kevalanvayi inference of this type, and 
there were sixteen different varieties of it which had this advantage 
associated with them, that, they being kevalanvayi forms of 
syllogism, it was not easy to criticize them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of concomitance of the reason and the probandnm, as no 
negative instances are available in their case. In order to make it 
possible that a kevalanvayi form of syllogism should be applicable 
for affirming the non-eternity of sound, Kularka tried to formulate 
propositions in sixteen different ways so that on kevalanvayi lines 
such an affirmation might be made about a subject that by virtue 
of it the non-eternity of sound should follow necessarily as 
the only consequence, other possible alternatives being ruled 
out. It is this indirect approach of inference that has been by 
the critics of maha-vidya styled roundabout syllogism. Thus 
maha-vidya has been defined as that method of syllogism by which 
a specific probandum which it is desired to prove by the joint 
method of agreement and difference (3, anvaya-vyatireki-sadhya-- 
visesam vady-ahhimatam sadhayati) is proved by the necessary impli- 
cation of the existence of a particular probandum in a particular 
subject {z, pakse vydpaka-pratltya-paryavasana-halat)^ affirmed by 
the existence of hetti in the subject on kevalanvayi lines (i , kevaldn- 
vayini vyapakepravartarndno hetuK). In other words , a reason which 
exists in a probandum inseparably abiding in a subject (paksa) 
without failure (proposition i) proves {sadhayati), by virtue of the 
fact, that such an unfailing existence of that probandum in that 
subject in that way is only possible under one supposition (pro- 
position 2), namely, the affirmation of another probandum in 
another subject (e.g. the affirmation of the probandum “non- 
eternity ’’ to the subject “ sound ”), which is generally sought to be 
proved by the direct method of agreement and difference (pro- 
position 3). This may be understood by following a typical mahd-- 
vidya syllogism. Thus it is said that by reason of knowability 
(meyatva) as such the self , dissociated from the relations of all 
eternal and non-eternal qualities of all other objects excepting 
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sound, is related to a non-eternal entity [aUna sahdetaranitya-^nitya'- 
yavrttitmnadhikaramnitya-vrtti-dharmavdn meyatvad ghatavat). 
Now by the qualifying adjunct of *‘self the self is dissociated from 
all qualities that it shares with all other eternal and non-etemal 
objects excepting sound, and the consequence is that it is left only 
with some kind of non-eternal quality in relation with sound, as 
this was left out of consideration in the qualifying adjunct, which 
did not take sound within its purview. Since many relations are 
also on the Nyaya view treated as qualities, such a non-eternal 
relation of the self to sound may be their mutual difference or 
their mutual negation {anyonyahhavd). Now, if the self, which is 
incontestably admitted to be eternal, has such a non-eternal quality 
or relation to sound, then this can only be under one supposition, 
viz. that sound is non-etemal. But, since all other non-eternal 
relations that the self may have to other non-eternal objects, 
and all other eternal relations that it may have to other eternal 
objects, and all other such relations that it may have to all 
eternal and non-eternal objects jointly, except sound, have already 
been taken out of consideration by the qualifying phrase, the in- 
separable and unfailing non-eternal quality that the self may have, 
in the absence of any negative instances, is in relation to sound; 
but, if it has a non-eternal quality in relation to sound, then this 
can be so only under one supposition, viz. that sound is itself 
non-eternal; for the self is incontestably known as eternal. This 
indirect and roundabout method of syllogism is known as maha^ 
vidya. It is needless to multiply examples to illustrate all the 
sixteen types of propositions of maha-vidya syllogism, as they are 
all formed on the same principle with slight variations. 

Vadindra in his Maha-vidya-mdambana refuted these types of 
syllogism as false, and it is not known that any one else tried to 
revive them by refuting Vadindra’s criticisms. Vadindra styles 
himself in the colophon at the end of the first chapter of 
his Maha-vidya-vidambana Hara-Mnkara-nyayacarya^parama-- 
pandita-bhatta-vadindray^ and in the concluding verse of his work 
refers to Yogisvara as his preceptor. The above epithets of Hara-- 
kinkamy nydyacdryay etc. do not show however what his real name 
was. Mr Telang points out in his introduction to the Maha-vidyd^- 
vidamhana that his pupil Bhatta Raghava in his commentary on 
Bhasarvajna^s Nydya-sdray C^&eA Nyaya-sdra-^mcdray refers to him 
by the name Mahadeva. Vadmdra’s real name, then, was Mahadeva, 
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and the rest of the epithets were his titles. Bhatta Raghava says that 
the name of Vadindra’s father was Sarahga. Bhatta Raghava gives 
his own date in the Saka era . The sentence however is liable to two dif- 
ferent constructions, giving us two different dates, viz. A. D. 1252 and 
1352. But, judging from the fact that Vadindra was a religious coun- 
sellor of King Srisimha (also called Singhana), who reigned in Deva- 
giri A.D. 1210-1247, and that in all probability he lived before 
Venkata (a.d. 1267-1369), who refers to his Maha-vidya-vidambana^ 
Mr Telang suggests that we should take a.d. 125210 be the date of 
Bhatta Raghava ; and, since he was a pupil of Vadindra, one may 
deduct about 27 years from his date and fix Vadindra’s date as 
a.d. 1225. Mr Telang points out that such a date would agree with 
the view that he was a religious counsellor of King SrTsimha. 
Vadindra refers to Udayana (a.d. 984) and Sivaditya Misra 
(a.d. 975-1025). Mr Telang also refers to two other works of 
Vadindra, viz. Rasa^-sara and Kandda-sutra-nibandha^ oxgaes 
from allusions contained in Vadindra’s Maha-vidyd-vidambana 
that he must have written other works in refutation of maha-vidyd^ 
Vadindra ’s Maha-vidyd-vidambana consists of three chapters . In the 
first chapter he gives an exposition of the maha-vidya syllogisms ; the 
second and third chapters are devoted to the refutation of these syllo- 
gisms. Vadindra ’s Maha-vidya-^vidambana has two commentaries, 
one called Mahd-vidyd-vidambana-vyakhydna^ by Anandapurna 
(a.d. 1600), and the other, called Vydkhydna-dlpika, by Bhuvana- 
sundara Suri (a.d. 1400). In addition to these Bhuvanasundara 
Suri also wrote a small work called the Laghu-maha-vidyd-mdarri'- 
bana and a commentary, Maha-vidyd’-vivarana-tippana^ on a 
Maha-vidya-daiaslokl-vivarana by an unknown author. 

The main points of Vadindra’s criticisms may briefly be stated 
as follows: He says that it is not possible that there should be a 
proper mzson Qietu) which has no negative instances {kevaldnvayi-- 
hetor eva nirvaktum asakyatvdt). It is difficult to prove that any 
particular quality should exist everywhere and that there should 
not be any instance or case where it does not occur. In the third 
chapter he shows that not only is it not possible to have kevaldnvayi 
hetus, but that even in arguments on the basis of such kevaldnvayi 
hetu there would be great scope for fallacies of self-contradiction 
(sva-vydghdta) and fallacies of illieit distribution of the middle term 
(anaikdntikatva) and the like. He also shows how all these fallacies 
apply to all the inahd-vidyd syllogisms invented by Kularka Pandita. 
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It is needless for our present purposes to enter into any elaborate 
logical discussion of Vadindra; for the present digression on 
maha-vidya syllogisms is introduced here only to show that 
scholastic logicisms were not first introduced by Sriharsa, but 
had already come into fashion a few centuries before him, 
though Sriharsa was undoubtedly the most prominent of those 
who sought to apply these scholastic methods in philosophy. 

It will thus be seen that the fashion of emphasizing the em- 
ployment of logical formalism as a method in philosophy was 
inherited by the Naiyayikas and Vedantists alike from Buddhists 
like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and others in the third and the fourth 
centuries and their later successors in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries. But during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries one 
notices a steady development on this side in the works of prominent 
Nyaya writers such as Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra 
and Udayana and Vedantic authors such as the great master 
Sankaracarya, Vacaspati Misra and Anandabodha Yati. But the 
school of abstract and dry formalism may be said to have properly 
begun with Kularka Pandita, or the authors of the Mana-manohara 
and Pramana^-manjart in the latter part of the eleventh century, and 
to have been carried on in the works of a number of other writers, 
until we come to Gange^a of the early thirteenth century, w^ho 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the introduction 
of the new concepts of amcchedakata, which may be regarded as a 
new turning point after vyapti. This work was further carried 
on extremely elaborately by his later successors, the great writers 
of this new school of logic {navya-nyaya)^ Raghunatha Siromani, 
Jagadisa Bhattacarya, Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others. On the 
Vedanta side this formalism was carried on by Sriharsa (a.d. 1187), 
Citsukha of about a.d. 1220 (of whom Vadindra was a contem- 
porary), Anandajnana or Anandagiri of about a.d. i 260 and through 
a number of minor writers until we come to Nrsiinhasrama 
and Madhusudana Sarasvati of the seventeenth century. It may 
be surmised that formal criticisms of Sriharsa were probably 
largely responsible for a new awakening in the Naiyayikas, who 
began to direct their entire attention to a perfecting of their 
definitions and discussions on strict lines of formal accuracy and 
preciseness to the utter neglect of the collection of new data, new 
experiences or the investigation of new problems or new lines of 
enquiry, which is so essential for the development of true philo- 
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sophy. But, when once they started perfecting the purely logical 
appliances and began to employ them successfully in debates, it 
became essential for all Vedantists also to master the ways of this 
new formalism for the defence of their old views, with utter 
neglect of new creations in philosophy. Thus in the growth of 
the history of the dialectic of logical formalism in the Vedanta 
system of thought it is found that during the eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries the element of formalism was 
at its lowest and the controversies of the Vedanta with the 
Buddhists, Mimamsists and Naiyayikas were based largely on the 
analysis of experience from the Vedantic standpoint and its general 
approach to philosophy. But in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries the controversy was largely with the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
and dominated by considerations of logical formalism above every- 
thing else. Criticisms became for the most part nothing more than 
criticisms of Nyaya and Vaisesika definitions. Parallel to this a 
new force was gradually growing during these centuries in the 
writings of Ramanuja and his followers, and in the succeeding 
centuries the followers of Madhva, the great Vaisnava writer, began 
to criticize the Vedantists (of the Sankara school) very strongly. 
It is found therefore that from the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
the Vedantic attack was largely directed against the followers of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. A history of this controversy will be given 
in the third and fourth volumes of the present work. But the 
method of logical formalism had attained such an importance by 
this time that, though the Vaisnavas brought in many new con- 
siderations and points of view in philosophy, the method of logical 
formalism never lost its high place in dialectic discussions. 

Vedanta Dialectic of Sriharsa (a.d. 1150). 

Sriharsa flourished probably during the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. Udayana, the great Nyaya writer, lived towards the 
end of the tenth century, as is evident from the colophon of his 
Laksandvalt^. Sriharsa often refutes the definitions of Udayana, 
and therefore must have flourished after him. Again, the great 
logician Gangesa of Mithila refers to Sriharsa and refutes his 

^ tarkambamnka{go 6 )pramite§v atltesu sakdntatah 

varsesudayanas cakre subodhdm laksandvalim, 

Laksandvall, p. 72, Surendralal Gosvamin*s edition, Benares, 1900, 
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views, and, since Gange^a lived in a.d. 1200, Sriharsa must have 
lived before that date. Accordingly Sriharsa was after Udayana 
and before Gahgesa, i.e. between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
A.D. At the end of his book he refers to himself as honoured by 
the King of Kanauj (Kmyakubjesmra). It is probable that this 
king may be Jayacandra of Kanauj, who was dethroned about 
A.D. 1195^ In his poetical work Naisadha-carita he mentions at 
the end of the several chapters many works of his, such as Arnava- 
mrnana^ Gaudorvisa-kula-^prasasti, Nam-sdhasmka-carita, Vijaya- 
prasasti, Aiva-sakti-siddhi^ Sthairya-vicdrana^ Chandah-prasasti^ 
and also limrdbhisandhi znd Pancanallya kdvya^. The fact that 
he wrote a work eulogizing the race of the kings of Gauda leads 
one to suspect that he may have been one of the five Brahmans 
invited by Adisura of Bengal from Kanauj in the early part of 
the eleventh century, in which case Sriharsa would have to be 
placed at that time, and cannot be associated with Jayacandra, 
who was dethroned in A.D. 1195. Sriharsa’s most important philo- 
sophical contribution was the Khandana-khanda-^khadya (lit. ‘The 
sweets of refutation’’), in which he attempts to refute all defini- 
tions of the Nyaya system intended to justify the reality of the 
categories of experience and tries to show that the world and 
all world-experiences are purely phenomenal and have no reality 
behind them. The only reality is the self-luminous Brahman of pure 
consciousness®. His polemic is against the Nyaya, which holds that 

^ Anandapurna in his commentary on the Kha'^dana^khanda-khadya, called 
explains Kanyakubjesvara as Kasiraja, i.e. King of Kasi or 

Benares. 

® None of these however are available. 

® Sriharsa at the end of this work speaks of having purposely made it ex- 
tremely knotty here and there, so that no one could understand its difficulties 
easily except when explained by the teacher. Thus he says ; 

grantha-granthir iha kvacit kvacid api nydsi prayatndn may a 
prdjnammanya-mand hathena pathitlmdsmin khalalj. khelatu^ 
sraddhardddha^guruli slathtkrta-drdha^granthih samdsddayat 
tv etat-tarkarasormmi-majjana sukhe^v dsanjanam sajjanah. 

Khandana-khanda^khadyay p. 1341. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Benares, 1914. 

Several commentaries have been written on this celebrated work by various 
people, e.g. Khan^na’-mandana by Paramananda, Khap.dana-man 4 ana by 
Bhavanatha, Dldhiti by Raghimatha Siromapi, Prakasa by Vardhamana, Vidya-^ 
bharani by Vidyabharana, by VidyasSgara, Khandana-^tikd by 

Padmanabha V2indit2Ly Ananda-^vardhana by Sankara Misra, Sn-darpana by 
Subhahkara, Khandana-maka-tarka by Caritrasirnha, Khandana-^khandana by 
Pragalbha Misra, Si^ya-hitaisinl by Padmanabha, by Goku- 

lanatha Upadhyaya. At least one refutation of it was attempted by the Naiya- 
yikas, as is evidenced by the work of a later Vacaspati (a.d. 1350) from Bengal, 
called Khandanoddhara, 
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whatever is known has a well-defined real existence, and Sriliarsa^s 
main point is to prove that all that is known is indefinable and 
unreal, being only of a phenomenal nature and having only a relative 
existence based on practical modes of acceptance, customs and 
conventions. But, though his chief polemic is against the Nyaya, yet, 
since his criticisms are almost wholly of a destructive nature like 
those of Nagarjuna, they could be used, with modifications, no less 
effectively against any other system. Those who criticize with the 
object of establishing positive definitions would object only to 
certain definitions or views of other schools ; but both Sriharsa 
and the nihilists are interested in the refutation of all definitions 
as such, and therefore his dialectic would be valid against all views 
and definitions of other systems^. 

He starts with the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
ever stand in need of being further known or are capable of being 
the objects of any further act of knowledge. The difference of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic Buddhists consists in this, that 
the latter hold that everything is unreal and indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions (vijnana); while the Vedanta makes an excep- 
tion of cognitions and holds that all the world, excepting knowledge 
or awareness, is indefinable either as existent or non-existent 
{sad-asadbhyam vilaksanam) and is unreal^. This indefinableness is 
in the nature of all things in the world and all experiences (meya- 
svabhdvanugaminydm anirvacaniyata), and no amount of in- 
genuity or scholarship can succeed in defining the nature of that 
which has no definable nature or existence. Sriharsa undertakes to 
show that ail definitions of things or categories put forward by the 
Nyaya writers are absolutely hollow and faulty even according to 
the canons of logical discussions and definitions accepted by the 
Naiyayika; and, if no definition can stand or be supported, it 
necessarily follows that there can be no definitions, or, in other 
words, that no definitions of the phenomenal world are possible 
and that the world of phenomena and all our so-called experiences 

^ Sriharsa himself admits the similarity of his criticisms to those of NSgarjuna 
and says : “ taihd hi yadi darsane§u sunya->vdddnirvacamya-paksayor airayanam 
tada tavad amusdm nir-hadhaiva sdrva-pathlnatdy etc. Kkandana-khanda’- 
khadya^ pp. 229-230, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1914. 

^ By the idealistic Buddhists §rihar§a here means the idealism of the 
Lankdvatdra, from which he quotes the following verse : 

huddhya vivicyamdndndm svabhdvo navadhdryate 
ato nirahhilapyds te nissvahhdvds ca desitdh, 

Lankdvatdra^sutray p. 287, Otani University Press, 1923. 
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of it are indefinable. So the Vedantist can say that the unreality 
of the world is proved. It is useless for any one to attempt to find 
out what is true by resorting to arguments; for the arguments can 
be proved to be false even by the canons on which they are based. 
If anyone, however, says that the arguments of Sriharsa are open 
to the same objection and are not true, then that would only 
establish his own contention. For Sriharsa does not believe in 
the reality of his arguments and enters into them without any 
assumption of their reality or unreality. It can be contended 
that it is not possible to argue without first admitting the reality 
of the arguments. But such reality cannot be established without 
first employing the pramanas or valid means of proof ; and the 
employment of the pramanas would require further arguments, 
and these further employment of the pramanas and so on until 
we have vicious infinite regress. If, however, the very arguments 
employed in accordance with the canons of the opponents to 
destroy their definitions be regarded as false, this would mean that 
the opponents reject their own canons, so that the Vedantic argu- 
ments in refuting their position would be effective. The Vedanta 
is here interested only in destroying the definitions and positions 
of the opponents; and so, unless the opponents are successful in 
defending their own positions against the attacks of the Vedanta, 
the Vedanta point of view is not refuted. So the manifold world 
of our experience is indefinable, and the one Brahman is absolutely 
and ultimately real. 

Regarding the proof that may be demanded of the ultimate 
oneness Sriharsa says that the very demand proves that the idea of 
ultimate oneness already exists, since, if the idea were not realized, 
no one could think of asking for a proof of it. Now, if it is admitted 
that the idea of absolute oneness is realized (pratita)^ then the 
question arises whether such realization is right knowledge {prama) 
or error {aprama). If it is a right idea, then, whatever may have 
produced it, this right idea is to be regarded as valid proof. If such 
an idea is false, one cannot legitimately ask the Vedantist to adduce 
any proofs to demonstrate what is false. It may be urged that, 
though the Naiyayika considers it false, it is regarded by the 
Vedantist as true and hence the Vedantist may be called upon to 
prove that the way in which or the means of proof through which he 
came to have his idea was true. This, however, the Vedantist w’^ould 
readily deny; for, even though the idea of the absolute oneness may 
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be right, yet the way in which one happened to come by this idea 
maybe wrong. There maybe a fire on a hill; but yet, if one infers 
the existence of such afire from fog appearing as smoke, then such 
an inference is false, even though the idea of the fire may itself 
be right. Leaving aside the discussion of the propriety of such 
demands on the part of the opponents, the Vedantist says that 
the Upanisadic texts demonstrate the truth of the ultimate oneness 
of reality. 

The ultimate oneness of all things, taught in the Upanisad texts, 
cannot be said to be negatived by our perceptual experience of 
‘^many.’’ For our perception deals with individual things of the 
moment and therefore cannot apply to all things of the past, 
present, and future and establish the fact of their all being different 
from one another. Perception applies to the experience of the 
immediate present and is therefore not competent to contradict the 
universal proposition of the oneness of all things, as taught by the 
Upanisads. Again, as Sriharsa says, in our perception of the things 
of experience we do not realize the differences of the perceptual 
objects from ourselves, but the differences among the objects 
themselves. The self-revelation of knowledge also fails to show its 
difference from all objects of the world. The difference, again, of the 
perceived objects from all other things is not revealed in the nature 
of the perceived objects themselves as svarupa-bheda, or difference 
as being of the nature of the objects which are differenced — if that 
were the case, then the false and erroneous perception of silver 
would also at once manifest its difference from the object (the 
conch-shell) on which the false silver is imposed. In this way 
Sriharsa tried to prove that the purport of non-duality, as asserted 
in the Vedic texts, is not contradicted by any other, stronger, 
proof. Most of these arguments, being of a verbal nature, may 
better here be dropped. The main stress seems to rest on the 
idea that the immediate differences between the things perceived 
do not in the least suggest or imply that they, in their essence 
or in their totality, could not ultimately, as a result of our pro- 
gressive and better knowledge of things, be considered as one 
identical reality (as is asserted in the Upanisads). If perception 
cannot prove anything, inferences by themselves cannot stand 
alone or contradict the non-duality taught in the Upanisads. In 
our world of phenomenal experience our minds are always im- 
pressed with the concept of difference ; but Sriharsa says that the 
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mere existence of an idea does not prove its reaUty. Words 
can give rise to ideas relating even to absolutely non-existing 
tilings. 

Again, the concept of ‘‘ difference ” can hardly be defined. If it 
lies involved within the essential nature of all things that differ, 
then difference would be identical with the nature of the things 
that differ. If difference were different from the things that differ, 
then it would be necessary to find out some way of establishing a 
relation between “difference’’ and the things that differ, and this 
might require another connection, and that another, and so we 
should have a vicious endless series. He says that “difference” 
may be looked upon from a number of possible points of view. 
Firstly, “difference” is supposed to be of the nature of things. 
But a “difference” which is of the nature of the things which 
differ must involve them all in one; for there cannot be any 
difference without referring to the things from which there is 
difference. If by “book” we mean its difference from table, then 
the table has to enter into the nature of the book, and that would 
mean the identity of the table and the book. There is no meaning 
in speaking of “difference” as being the thing, when such differ- 
ences can only be determined by a reference to other things. If 
“difference” be the nature of a thing, such a nature cannot be in 
need of being determined by other things. One thing, say a book, 
is realized as being different from a table — ^the nature of the 
difference may here be described as being “the quality of being 
distinguished from a table”; but “the quality of being distin- 
guished ” would have no meaning or locus standi, unless “ the table ” 
were also taken with it. If anyone says that a book is identical with 
“the quality of being distinguished from,” then this will in- 
variably include “the table” also within the essence of the book, 
as “the table” is a constituent of the cornplex quality “to be dis- 
tinguished from,” which necessarily means “to be distinguished 
from a table.” So on this view also “the table ” and all other things 
which could be distinguished from the book are involved in the 
very essence of all things — z conclusion which contradicts the very 
concept of difference. It may also be pointed out that the concept 
of difference is entirely extraneous to the concept of things as they 
are understood or perceived. The notion of “difference” is itself 
different from the notion of the book and the table, whether jointly 
or separately. The joint notion of the book and the table is different 
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from the notion that the book differs from the table.*’ -For under- 
standing the nature of a book it is not necessary that one should 
understand previously its difference from, a table. Moreover, even 
though the notion of difference may in some, sense be said to lead 
to our apprehension of individual things, the 'apprehension of such 
individual things does not carry with it the idea that it is on account' 
of such difference that the individual things are perceived. It is 
through similarity or resemblance between two things— say be- 
tween a wild com (gavaya) and the domestic cow (^0)— that a man 
can recognize an animal as a wild cow; but yet, when he so con- 
siders an animal as' a wild cow, he does not invariably because 
of such a resemblance to a cow think the animal to be a wild 
cow. The mental decision regarding an animal as a cow or a wild 
cow takes place immediately without any direct participation of 
the cause which produced it. So, even though the notion of differ- 
ence may be admitted to be responsible for our apprehension of 
the diflFerent individual things, an apprehension of an individual 
thing does not involve as a constituent any notion of difference. 
It is therefore wrong to think that things are of the nature of 
d,ifference. 

In another view, wherein difference is interpreted as “mental 
negation” or “otherness” (anyonyabhava), this “otherness” (say 
of the book from the table) is explained as being the negation of 
the identity of one with the other. When one says that the book is 
other than the table, what is meant is that identity of the book with 
the table is denied. Sriharsa here raises the objection that, if the 
identity of the book with the table was absolutely chimerical, like the 
hare’s horn, such a denial of identity would be absolutely meaning- 
less. It cannot, again, be suggested that this mental negation, or 
negation as otherness, means the denial of one class-concept in 
respect of another (e.g. that of book on the table); for there is in 
these class-concepts no such special characteristic (dharma) by 
virtue of which one could be denied of the other or they could be 
distinguished from each other, since the Naiyayika, against whom 
Sriharsa’s arguments are directed, does not admit that class-con- 
cepts possess any distinguishing qualities. In the absence of such 
distinguishing qualities they may be regarded as identical: but in 
that case the denial of one class-concept (say of the table) would 
involve the denial of the class-concept of the thing itself (e.g. the 
book) , since the class-concepts of the book and the table , not having 
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any distinguishing qualities, are identical; and, further, through 
mental denial both the book and the table would be devoid of the 
class-concepts of book and table, and so there would be no way of 
distinguishing one thing from another, book from table. It is easy 
to see therefore that there is no way of making a special case re- 
garding negation as otherness Again, if difference 

is regarded as the possession of opposite characters {vaidharmya), 
then also it may be asked whether the opposite characters have 
further opposite characters to distinguish them from one another, 
and these again others, and so there is a vicious infinite ; if these 
are supposed to stop anywhere, then the final characters at that 
stage, not having any further opposite characters to distinguish 
them, would be identical, and hence all opposite characters in the 
backward series would be meaningless and all things would be 
identical. If on the contrary it is admitted at the very first stage 
that opposite or differing characters have no differing characters to 
distinguish them from one another, then the characters will be 
identical. Again, it may be asked whether these distinguishing 
characters are themselves different from the objects which possess 
them or not. If they are different, one may again ask concerning 
the opposing characters which lead to this difference and then again 
about other opposing characters of these, and so on. If these 
infinite differences were to hold good, they could not arrive in less 
than infinite time, whereas the object is finite and limited in time. 
If, again, they came all at once, there would be such a disorderly 
medley of these infinite differences that there would be no way of 
determining their respective substrates and their orderly successive 
dependence on one another. And, since in the series the earlier 
terms of difference can only be established by the establishment 
of the later terms of difference, the forward movement in search 
of the later terms of difference, in support of the earlier terms 
of difference, makes these earlier terms of difference un- 
necessary^. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that our perception of differences 
has any such intrinsic validity that it can contradict the ultimate 
unity taught in the Upanisad texts. Sriharsa does not deny that 
we perceive seeming differences in all things, but he denies their 

^ prathama-bheddsvlkdra-prayqjmasya hheda^vyavaharader dvitlya-hhedad 
eva siddheh prathama-hhedo vyarthah sydd &va^ dvitlya-hhedadi-prayojanasya 
trUya--hhedddinaiva siddheh so pi vyarthaJi sydt, yidyd-sagari on Khandana- 
khan 4 a~khddya^ p. 206. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1914. 
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ultimate validity, since he considers them to be due to midya or 
nescience alone^. 

The chief method of Sriharsa’s dialectic depends upon the 
assumption that the reality of the things that one defines depends 
upon the unimpeachable character of the definitions; but all 
definitions are faulty, as they involve the fallacy of argument in a 
circle (cakraka), and hence there is no way in which the real nature 
of things can be demonstrated or defined. Our world of experience 
consists of knower, known and knowledge; if a knower is defined 
as the possessor of knowledge, knowledge can only be understood 
by a reference to the knower ; the known, again, can be understood 
only by a reference to knowledge and the Imower, and so there is 
a circle of relativity which defies all attempts at giving an inde- 
pendent definition of any of these things. It is mainly this rela- 
tivity that in specific forms baffles all attempts at definition of 
all categories. 

Application of the Dialectic to the Different Categories 
and Concepts. 

Sriharsa first takes for his criticism the definitions of right 
cognition. Assuming the definition of right cognition to be the 
direct apprehension of the real nature of things, he first urges that 
such a definition is faulty, since, if one accidentally guesses rightly 
certain things hidden under a cover and not perceived, or makes 
a right inference from faulty data or by fallacious methods, though 
the awareness may be right, it cannot be called right cognition^. 
It is urged that cognition, in order to be valid, must be produced 
through unerring instruments; here, however, is a case of chance 
guesses which may sometimes be right without being produced by 
unerring instruments of senses. Nor can correspondence of the 
cognition with its object (yatharthdnubhavah pramd) be regarded 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Such correspondence can 
be defined as meaning either that which represents the reality of 
the object itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of 

^ na vayam hhedasya sarvathaivdsattvam abhyupagacchdmahy kirn ndma na 
paramdrthikam sattvarn; avidya-vidyamanatvam tu tadlyam isyata eva, Kha^’- 
dana-kharida-khadyaf p. 214. 

- E.g. when a man rightly guesses the number of shells dosed in another 
man*s hand, or when one makes a false inference of fire on a hill from a fog 
iooldng like smoke from a distance and there is fire on the hill by chance — his 
judgment may be right though his inference may be false. 
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an object is indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness 
with the object may rather be defined as similarity of the former 
to the latter. If this similarity means that the awareness must 
have such a character as is possessed by the object (jndna- 
visaylkrtena rupena sddrsyam)^ then this is clearly impossible; for 
qualities that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness 
—there may be an awareness of two white hard marbles, but the 
awareness is neither two, nor white, nor hard^. It may be urged 
that the correspondence consists in this, that the whiteness etc. 
belong to the object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they 
belong to awareness as being qualities which it reveals^. But that 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver 
in a conch-shell ; the awareness of “before me*’ in the perception 
of “before me the silver” has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it 
was meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence ; 
it might as well have been defined as mere cognition, since all 
cognition would have some object to which it referred and so far as 
that only was concerned all cognitions would be valid. If, however, 
entire correspondence of thought and object be urged, then partial 
correspondence like the above can hardly be considered satisfactory . 
But, if entire correspondence is considered indispensable, then the 
correctness of the partial correspondence has to be ignored, whereas 
it is admitted by the Naiyayikathat, so far as reference to an object 
is concerned, all cognitions are valid; only the nature of cognition 
may be disputed as to right or wrong, when we are considering the 
correspondence of the nature of the object and the nature charac- 
terized by the awareness of the object. If entire correspondence 
with the object is not assured, then cognition of an object with 
imperfect or partial correspondence, due to obstructive circum- 
stances, has also to be rejected as false. Again, since the 
correspondence always refers to the character, form or appearance 
of the thing, all our affirmations regarding the objects to which the 
characters are supposed to belong would be false. 

Referring to Udayana’s definition of right cognition as samyak 
paricchitti, or proper discernment, Sriharsa says that the word 

^ dvau ghatau iuklav ityatra rupa-samkhyddi'-samavdyitvam na jM?iasya 
gunatvad atah prakasamana-^rupena artha^sadrsyatii jnanmy a ndsti — asti ca tasya 
jndnasya tatra ghatayoh pramdtvam, Vidya-sagarl on Khmidana^ p. 398. 

^ artkasya hi yathd samavdydd rUpani vise^anibhavati tathd visayabhdvdj 
jndnasydpi tad-visesaitam hhavaty eva, Kha^4^na^ p. 399 - 
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^■^samyak^^ (proper) is meaningless; for, if samyak means ^‘'entire,’’ 
then the definition is useless, since it is impossible to see all the 
visible and invisible constituent parts of a thing, and no one but 
an omniscient being could perceive a thing with all its characters, 
properties or qualities. If right discernment means the discern- 
ment of an object with its special distinguishing features, this again 
is unintelligible ; for even in wrong cognition, say of conch-shell 
as silver, the perceiver seems to perceive the distinguishing marks 
of silver in the conch-shell. The whole point lies in the difficulty 
of judging whether the distinguishing marks observed are real or 
not, and there is no way of determining this. If, again, the dis- 
tinguishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain knowledge 
and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then it may 
well be pointed out that it is impossible to discover any feature of 
any cognition of which one can be positively certain that it is not 
wrong. A dreamer confuses all sorts of characters and appearances 
and conceives them all to be right. It may be urged that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver, whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in the 
conch-shell no such distinguishing features are observed. But 
even in this case it would be difficult to define the essential nature 
of the distinguishing features ; for, if any kind of distinguishing 
feature would do, then in the case of the false perception of silver 
in the conch-shell the distinguishing feature of being before the 
eyes is also possessed by the conch-shell. If all the particular 
distinguishing features are insisted on, then there will be endless 
distinguishing features, and it would be impossible to make any 
definition which would include them all. The certitude of a cogni- 
tion which contradicts a previous wrong cognition would often be 
liable to the same objection as the wrong cognition itself, since 
the nature of the special distinguishing features which would 
establish its validity cannot be established by any definition of 
right knowledge. 

Arguing against the definition of right cognition as ‘‘appre- 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective” {avyahhicdri 
anuhhamU)^ Srlharsa says that “not incorrect” or “not defective” 
cannot mean that the cognition must exist only at the time when 
the object exists; for then inferential cognition, which often refers 
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to past and future things, would be false. Neither can it mean 
that the cognition coexists in space with its objects ; nor can it 
mean that the right cognition is similar to its object in all respects, 
since cognition is so diiferent in nature from the object that it is 
not possible that there should be any case in which it would be 
similar thereto in all respects. And, if the view that an awareness 
and its object are one and the same be accepted, then this would 
apply even to those cases where one object is wrongly perceived 
as another; and hence the word avyahhicarT^ is not sufficient to 
distinguish right knowledge from wrong cognition. 

Arguing against the Buddhist definition of right cognition as 
‘‘an apprehension which is not incompatible (amsammdi) with the 
object known,” Sriharsa tries to refute the definition in all the 
possible senses of incompatibility of cognition with object which 
determines wrong knowledge. If the definition is supposed to 
restrict right cognition to cognition which is cognized by another 
cognition as being in agreement with its object, then a wrong 
cognition, repeated successively through a number of moments 
and found to be in agreement with its object through all the 
successive moments until it is contradicted, would also have to 
be admitted as right, because in this case the previous cognition 
is certified by the cognition of the succeeding moments. If, again, 
right cognition is defined as a cognition the incompatibility of 
which with its object is not realized by any other cognition, then 
also there are difficulties in the way. For even a wrong cognition 
may for some time be not contradicted by any other cognition. 
Moreover, the vision of the conch-shell by the normal eye as 
white may be contradicted by the later vision by the jaundiced 
eye as yellow. If it is urged that the contradiction must be by 
a faultless later cognition, then it may be pointed out that, 
if there had been any way of defining faultless cognition, the 
definition of right cognition would have been very easy. On 
the other hand, unless right cognition is properly defined, 
there is no meaning in speaking of faulty or wrong cognition. If 
right cognition is defined as a cognition which has causal efficiency , 
that in fact is not a proper definition; for even the wrong 
cognition of a snake might cause fear and even death. If it is urged 
that the causal efficiency must be exercised by the object in the 
same form in which it is perceived, then it is very difficult to 
ascertain this; and there may be a false cognition of causal effi- 
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ciency also ; hence it would be very difficult to ascertain the nature 
of right cognition on the basis of causal efficiency . Sriharsa points 
out again that in a similar way Dharmakirti’s definition of right 
cognition as enabling one to attain the object {aTtha-pfa^pakatva) h 
also unintelligible, since it is difficult to determine which object can 
be actually attained and which not, and the notion that the thing 
may be attained as it is perceived may be present even in the case 
of the wrong perception of silver in the conch-shelL If right 
cognition is defined as cognition which is not contradicted, then 
it may be asked whether the absence of contradiction is at the 
time of perception only, in which case even the wrong perception 
of silver in the conch-shell would be a right cognition, since it is 
uncontradicted at least at the time when the illusion is produced. 
If it is urged that a right cognition is that which is not contradicted 
at any time, then we are not in a position to assert the rightness 
of any cognition ; for it is impossible to be certain that any par- 
ticular cognition will never at any time be contradicted. 

After showing that it is impossible to define right cognition 
(prama) Sriharsa tries to show that it is impossible to define the 
idea of instruments (karana) or their operative action (vyapara) 
as involved in the idea of instruments of cognition (pramana). 
Srlharsa attempts to show that instrumentality as an agent cannot 
be separately conceived as having an independent existence, since it 
is difficult to determine its separate existence. It would be a long 
tale to go into all the details of this discussion as set forth by 
Sriharsa, and for our present purposes it is enough to know that 
Sriharsa refuted the concept of ‘‘instrumentality” as a separate 
agent, both as popularly conceived or as conceived in Sanskrit 
grammar. He also discusses a number of alternative meanings 
which could be attributed to the concept of ^^karanaf or instru- 
ment, and shows that none of these meanings can be satisfactorily 
justified^. 

In refuting the definition of perception he introduces a long 
discussion showing the uselessness of defining perception as an 
instrument of right knowledge. Perception is defined in the Nya5ra 
as cognition which arises through the contact of a particular sense 
with its object; but it is impossible to know whether any cognition 
has originated from sense-contact, since the fact of the production 

^ Among many other definitions Srihar§a also refutes the definition of karana 
as given by Uddyotakara — '^yadvdn &oa karoti tat karanamy Khandana, p. 506. 
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of knowledge from sense-contact cannot itself be directly perceived 
or known by any other means* Since in perception the senses 
are in contact on the one hand with the self and on the other 
hand with the external objects, Sriharsa urges by a series of argu- 
ments that, unless the specific object with which the sense is in 
contact is mentioned in each case, it would be difhcult to formulate 
a definition of perception in such a way that it would imply only 
the revelation of the external object and not the self , which is as 
much in contact with the sense as is the object. Again, the specifi- 
cation of the object in the case of each perception would make it 
particular, and this would defeat the purposes of definition, which 
can only apply to universal concepts. Arguing against a possible 
definition of perception as immediateness, Sriharsa supposes that, 
if perception reveals some specific quality of the object as its per- 
manent attribute, then, in order that this quality may be cognized, 
there ought to be another attribute, and this would presuppose 
another attribute, and so there would be an infinite regress; and, 
if at any stage of the infinite regress it is supposed that no further 
attribute is necessary, then this involves the omission of the preced- 
ing determining attributes, until the possibility of the perception 
is also negatived. If this immediateness be explained as a cognition 
produced by the instrumentality of the sense-organs, this again is 
unintelligible; for the instrumentality of sense-organs is incom- 
prehensible. Sriharsa takes a number of alternative definitions of 
perceptions and tries to refute them all more or less in the same 
w^ay, mostly by pointing out verbal faults in the formulation of the 
definitions. 

Citsukha Acarya, a commentator on Sriharsa’s Khandana- 
khanda-khadyay offers a refutation of the definition of perception 
in a much more condensed form. He points out that the definition 
of perception by Aksapada as an uncontradicted cognition arising 
out of sense-contact with the object is unintelligible. How can we 
know that a cognition would not be contradicted? It cannot be 
known from a knowledge of the faultlessness of the collocating cir- 
cumstances, since the faultlessness can be known only if there is no 
contradiction, and hence faultlessness cannot be known previously 
and independently, and the collocating circumstances would con- 
tain many elements which are unperceivable. It is also impossible 
to say whether any experience will for ever remain uncontradicted. 
Nor can it again be urged that right cognition is that which can 
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produce an effort on the part of the perceiver {pramUi-samarthya ) ; 
for even an illusory knowledge can produce an effort on the part 
of the perceiver who is deceived by it. Mere achievement of the 
result is no test for the rightness of the cognition ; for a man may 
see the lustre of a gem and think it to be a gem and really get the 
gem, yet it cannot be doubted that his apprehension of the ray of 
the gem as the gem was erroneous^. In the case of the perception 
of stars and planets there is no chance of any actual attainment of 
those objects, and yet there is no reason to deny the validity of 
the cognitions. 

Passing over the more or less verbal arguments of Sriharsa in 
refutation of the definitions of inference {aniimana) as Imga-para- 
maria or the realization of the presence in the minor term {paksa, 
e.g. the mountain) of a reason or probans {linga, e.g. smoke) which 
is always concomitant with the major term {sadhya, e.g. fire), or as 
invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum or the 
major term {sadhya^ e.g. fire), and its other slightly modified 
varieties, I pass on to his criticism of the nature of concomitance 
(vyapti)y which is at the root of the notion of inference. It is urged 
that the universal relationship of invariable concomitance required 
in vydpti cannot be established unless the invariable concomitance 
of all the individuals involved in a class be known, which is 
impossible. The Naiyayika holds that the mind by a sort of 
mental contact with class-concepts or universals, called sdmdnya- 
pratydsattiy may affirm of all individuals of a class without actually 
experiencing all the individuals. It is in this way that, perceiving 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire in a large number of 
cases, one understands the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire by experiencing a sort of mental contact with the class-concept 
smoke ” when perceiving smoke on a distant hill. Sriharsa argues 
in refutation of such an interpretation that, if all individual smoke 
may be known in such a way by a mental contact with class-con- 
cepts, then by a mental contact with the class-concept ‘‘ knowable 
we might know all individual knowables and thus be omniscient as 
well. A thing is knowable only as an individual with its specific 
qualities as such, and therefore to know a thing as a knowable 
would involve the knowledge of all such specific qualities ; for the 

^ drsyate hi mani^-prahhaydm mani-hiiddhyd pravartamanasya mani-prdpteli 
pravrtti-sdmarthyam ?ia cdvyahhicdritvam. TatWa-pradtpikd, p, 218. Nirnaya- 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
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class-concept knowable ’’ would involve all individuals which have 
a specific knowable character. It may be urged that knowability is 
one single character, and that things may be otherwise completely 
different and may yet be one so far as knowability is concerned, and 
hence the things may remain wholly unknown in their diversity of 
characters and may yet be known so far as they are merely know- 
able. To this Sriharsa answers that the class-concept knowable’’ 
would involve all knowables and so even the diversity of characters 
would be involved within the meaning of the term ‘‘‘knowable.” 

Again, assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible 
to have a mental contact with class-concepts through individuals, 
how can the invariable concomitance itself be observed? If our 
senses could by themselves observe such relations of concomitance, 
then there would be no possibility of mistakes in the observation 
of such concomitance. But such mistakes are committed and 
corrected by later experience, and there is no way in which one 
can account for the mistake in the sense-judgment. Again, if this 
invariable concomitance be defined as avinahhava^ which means 
that when one is absent the other is also absent, such a definition 
is faulty; for it may apply to those cases where there is no real 
invariable concomitance. Thus there is no real concomitance be- 
tween “earth” and “possibility of being cut”; yet irx akasa there 
is absence of earth and also the absence of “ possibility of being 
cut.” If it is urged that concomitance cannot be determined by a 
single instance of the absence of one tallying with the absence of 
the other, it must be proved that universally in all instances of the 
absence of the one, e.g. the fire, there is also the absence of the 
other, e.g. the smoke. But it is as difficult to ascertain such uni- 
versal absence as it is to ascertain universal concomitance. Again, 
if this concomitance be defined as the impossibility of the presence 
of the middle term, the reason or the probans, where the major 
term or the probandum is also absent, then also it may be said that 
it is not possible to determine such an impossibility either by sense- 
knowledge or by any other means. 

Now tarka or eliminatory consideration in judging of possi- 
bilities cannot be considered as establishing invariable concomi- 
tance; for all arguments are based on invariable concomitance, and 
such an assumption would lead to a vicious mutual interdepend- 
ence. The great logician Udayana objects to this and says that, if 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire be denied, then 
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there are strong arguments (tarha) against such a denial 

namely, that, if smoke is not regarded as concomitant 
with fire, then smoke would either exist without any cause or not 
exist at all, which is impossible. But Sriharsa says that there is 
room for an alternative proposition which Udayana misses, namely, 
that smoke is due to some cause other than fire. It may be that 
there are smokes which are not caused by fire. How can one be 
sure that all smokes are caused by fire? There may be differences 
in these two classes of fire which remain unnoticed by us, and so 
there is always room for the supposition that any particular smoke 
may not be caused by fire, and such doubts would make inference 
impossible. Udayana had however contended that, if you entertain 
the doubt, with regard to a future case, that it is possible that there 
may be a case in which the concomitance may be found wrong, 
then the possibility of such {sanka) must be supported by 

inference, and the admission of this would involve the admission of 
inference. If such an exaggerated doubt be considered illegitimate, 
there is no obstruction in the vray of inference. Doubts can be enter- 
tained only so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible 
with practical life. Doubts which make our daily life impossible are 
illegitimate. Every day one finds that food appeases hunger, and, 
if in spite of that one begins to doubt whether on any particular day 
when he is hungry he should take food or not, then life would 
be impossible^. Sriharsa, however, replies to this contention by 
twisting the words of Udayana’s own karika, in which he says that, 
so long as there is doubt, inference is invalid ; if there is no doubt, 
this can only be when the invalidity of the inference has been 
made manifest, and until such invalidity is found there will always 
be doubts. Hence the argument of possibilities (tarka) can never 
remove doubts^. 

Sriharsa also objects to the definition of ‘‘invariable concomi- 
tance’’ as a natural relation {svabhavikah sambandkah). He rejects 
the term “natural relation” and says that invariable concomitance 

^ sankd ced anumdsty eva 

na cec chankd tatastaram 
vyaghatavadhir asankd 
tarkah sankavadhir matak. 

Kusumdnjali, in, 7. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1912. 

^ vydghdto yadi sankdsti 

na cec ckankd tatastaram 
vyaghatavadhir diankd 
tarkah iankdvadhih kutah. 

Khandana-khanda-khadya^ 
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would not be justifiable in any of its possible meanings, such as 
(i) depending on the nature of the related (sambandhlsmbhava- 
$rita)y (n) produced by the nature of the related (sambandhi-sva- 
bhmadanya)y(m) not different from the nature constituting the re- 
latedness, since, as these would be too wide and would apply even 
to those things which are not invariable concomitants, e.g. all that 
is earthen can be scratched with an iron needle. Though in some 
cases earthen objects may be scratched with an iron needle, not all 
earthen objects can be so scratched. He further refutes the defini- 
tion of invariable concomitance as a relation not depending upon 
conditional circumstances {upadhi). Without entering into the 
details of Sriharsa’s argument it may be pointed out that it rests 
very largely on his contention that conditionality of relations can- 
not be determined without knowledge of the nature of invariable 
concomitance and also that invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined without a previous determination of the conditionality 
of relations. 

Sriharsa’s brief refutation of analogy, implication and testimony, 
as also his refutation of the definitions of the different fallacies of 
inference, are not of much importance from a philosophical point 
of view, and need not be detailed here. 

Turning now to Sriharsa’s refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
we note that he begins with the refutation of ‘‘being’’ or positivity 
{bhdvatva). He says that being cannot be defined as being existent 
in itself, since non-being is also existent in itself ; we can with as 
much right speak of being as existing as of non-being as existing; 
both non-being and being may stand as grammatical nominatives 
of the verb “exists.” Again, each existing thing being unique in 
itself, there is no common quality, such as “ existence ” or “ being,” 
which is possessed by them all. Again, “being” is as much a 
negation of “non-being” as “non-being” of “being”; hence 
“being” cannot be defined as that which is not a negation of 
anything. Negation is a mere form of speech, and both being and 
non-being may be expressed in a negative form. 

Turning to the category of non-being (abhdva), Sriharsa says 
that it cannot be defined as negation of anything; for being may 
as well be interpreted as a negation of non-being as non-being of 
being {bhdvdbhdvayor dvayor api paraspara-pratiksepatmakatvdt). 
Nor again can non-being be defined as that which opposes being; 
for not all non-being is opposed to all being (e.g. in “there is no jug 
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on the ground ’’ the absence of jug does not oppose the ground in 
respect of which the jug is denied); if non-being opposes some 
existent things j then that does not differentiate negation ; for there 
are many existent things which are opposed to one another (e.g, 
the horse and the bull). 

In refuting the Nyaya definition of substance {dravya) as that 
which is the support of qualities, Sriharsa says that even qualities 
appear to have numeral and other qualities (e.g. we speak of two 
or three colours, of a colour being deep or light, mixed or primary 
—and colour is regarded as quality). If it is urged that this is a 
mistake, then the appearance of the so-called substances as being 
endowed with qualities may also be regarded as equally erroneous. 
Again, what is meant by defining substance as the support 
of qualities? Since qualities may subsist in the class-concept of 
quality {gmatva)^ the class-concept of quality ought to be regarded 
as substance according to the definition. It may be urged that a 
substance is that in which the qualities inhere. But what would 
be the meaning here of the particle ‘^in”? How would one dis- 
tinguish the false appearance, to a jaundiced eye, of yellowness in 
a white conch-shell and the real appearance of whiteness in the 
conch-shell? Unless the falsity of the appearance of yellow in the 
conch-shell is realized, there can be no difference between the one 
case and the other. Again, substance cannot be defined as the 
inhering or the material cause (samavdyi-kdrana)^ since it is not 
possible to know which is the inhering cause and which is not ; for 
number is counted as a quality, and colour also is counted as a 
quality, and yet one specifies colours by numbers, as one, two, or 
many colours. 

Furthermore, the Nyaya definition of quality as that which has 
a genus and is devoid of qualities is unintelligible ; for the defini- 
tion involves the concept of quality, which is sought to be defined. 
Moreover, as pointed out above, even qualities, such as colours, 
have numeral qualities ; for we speak of one, two or many colours. 
It is only by holding to this appearance of qualities endowed with 
numeral qualities that the definition of quality can be made to stand, 
and it is again on the strength of the definition of quality that such 
appearances are to be rejected as false. If colours are known as 
qualities in consideration of other reasons, then these, being en- 
dowed with numeral qualities, could not for that very reason be 
called qualities ; for qualities belong according to definition only to 
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substances. Even the numerals themselves are endowed with the 
quality of separateness. So there would not be a single instance 
that the Naiyayika could point to as an example of quality. 

Speaking of relations, Sriharsa points out that, if relation is to 
be conceived as something subsisting in a thing, then its meaning 
is unintelligible. The meaning of relation as ‘‘in’’ or “herein” is 
not at all clear; for the notion of something being a container 
{adhara) is dependent on the notion of the concept of “in” or 
“herein,” and that concept again depends on the notion of a 
container, and there is no other notion which can explain either of 
the concepts independently. The container cannot be supposed to 
be an inhering cause; for in that case such examples as “there is 
a grape in this vessel” or “the absence of horns in a hare” would 
be unexplainable. He then takes a number of possible meanings 
which can be given to the notion of a container; but these, not 
being philosophically important, are omitted here. He also deals 
with the impossibility of defining the nature of the subject-object 
relation {msaya-msayi-bhava) of knowledge. 

In refuting the definition of cause Sriharsa says that cause 
cannot be defined as immediate antecedence ; for immediate antece- 
dence can be ascribed only to the causal operation, which is always 
an intervening factor between the cause and the effect. If, on 
the theory that what (e.g. the causal operation) belongs to a thing 
(e.g. the cause) cannot be considered as a factor which stands 
between it (cause) and that which follows it (effect), the causal 
operation be not regarded as a separate and independent factor, then 
even the cause of the cause would have to be regarded as one with 
the cause and therefore cause. But, if it is urged that, since the 
cause of the cause is not an operation, it cannot be regarded as 
being one with the cause, one may well ask the opponent to define 
the meaning of operation. If the opponent should define it as that 
factor without which the cause cannot produce the effect, then the 
accessory circumstances and common and abiding conditions, such 
as the natural laws, space, and so forth, without which an effect 
cannot be produced, are also to be regarded as operation, which 
is impossible. Further, “ operation ” cannot be qualified as being 
itself produced by the cause; for it is the meaning of the concept 
of cause that has still to be explained and defined. If, again, cause 
is defined as the antecedence of that which is other than the not- 
cause, then this again would be faulty; for one cannot understand 
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the ‘‘iiot“Caiise ®’ of the definition without understanding what is 
the nature of cause, and vice-versa. Moreover, space, being a per- 
inanent substance, is always present as a not-cause of anything, 
and is yet regarded as the cause of sound. If, ^igain, cause is defined 
as that which is present when the effect is present and absent when 
the effect is absent, this would not explain the causality of space, 
which is never known to be absent. If, again, cause is defined as 
invariable antecedence, then permanent substances such as space 
are to be regarded as the sole causes of effects. If, however, in- 
variable antecedence be understood to mean unconditional ante- 
cedence, then two coexistent entities such as the taste and the 
colour of an earthen pot which is being burnt must mutually be 
the cause of the colour and the taste of the burnt earthen pot; for 
neither does the colour condition taste, nor does the taste condition 
colour. Moreover, if mere invariable antecedents be regarded as 
cause, then the invariably preceding symptoms of a disease are to 
be regarded as the cause of the disease on account of their in- 
variable antecedence. Again, causality cannot be regarded as a 
specific character or quality belonging to certain things, which 
quality can be directly perceived by us as existing in things. Thus 
we may perceive the stick of the potter’s wheel to be the cause 
of the particular jugs produced by it, but it is not possible to 
perceive causality as a general quality of a stick or of any other 
thing. If causality existed only with reference to things in general, 
then it would be impossible to conceive of the production of 
individual things, and it would not be possible for anyone to know 
which particular cause would produce a particular effect. On the 
other hand, it is not possible to perceive by the senses that an 
individual thing is the cause of a number of individual effects ; for 
until these individual effects are actually produced it is not possible 
to perceive them, since perception involves sense-contact as its 
necessary condition. It is not necessary for our present purposes 
to enter into all the different possible concepts of cause which 
Sriharsa seeks to refute : the above examination is expected, to 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the methods of Sriharsa’s 
refutation of the category of cause. 

Nor is it possible within the limited range of the present work 
to give a full account of all the different alternative defences of the 
various categories accepted in Nyaya philosophy, or of all the 
various ways in which Sriharsa sought to refute them in his 
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Khandana-khanda-khadya. I have therefore attempted to give here 
only some specimens of the more important parts of his dialectical 
argument. The chief defect of Siiharsa’s criticisms is that they 
often tend to grow into verbal sophisms, and lay greater stress on 
the faults of expression of the opponent's definitions and do not do 
him the justice of liberally dealing with his general ideas. It is easy 
to see how these refutations of the verbal definitions of the Nyaya 
roused the defensive spirit of the Naiyayikas into re-stating their 
definitions with proper qualificatory phrases and adjuncts, by which 
they avoided the loopholes left in their former definitions for the 
attack of Sriharsa and other critics. In one sense, therefore, the 
criticisms of Sriharsa and some of his followers had done a great 
disservice to the development of later Nyaya thought; for, unlike 
the older Nyaya thinkers, later Nyaya writers, like Gangesa, 
Raghunatha and others, were mainly occupied in inventing suitable 
qualificatory adjuncts and phrases by which they could define their 
categories in such a way that the undesirable applications and 
issues of their definitions, as pointed out by the criticisms of their 
opponents, could be avoided. If these criticisms had mainly been 
directed towards the defects of Nyaya thought, later writers would 
not have been forced to take the course of developing verbal ex- 
pressions at the expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Sriharsa may therefore be said to be the first great writer who is 
responsible indirectly for the growth of verbalism in later Nyaya 
thought. 

Another defect of Sriharsa’s criticisms is that he mainly limits 
himself to criticizing the definitions of Nyaya categories and does 
not deal so fully with the general ideas involved in such categories 
of thought. It ought, however, in all fairness to Sriharsa to be said 
that, though he took the Nyaya definitions as the main objective 
of his criticisms, yet in dealing with the various alternative varia- 
tions and points of view of such definitions he often gives an 
exhaustive treatment of the problems involved in the discussion. 
But in many cases his omissions become very glaring. Thus, for 
example, in his treatment of relations he only tries to refute the 
definitions of relation as container and contained, as inherence, and 
as subject-object relation of cognitions, and leaves out many other 
varieties of relation which might well have been dealt with . Another 
characteristic feature of his refutation is, as has already been 
pointed out, that he has only: a destructive point of view and is 
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not prepared to undertake the responsibility of defining any 
position from his own point of view. He delights in showing that 
none of the world-appearances can be defined in any way, and that 
thus, being indescribable, they are all false. But incapacity to define 
or describe anything in some particular way cannot mean that the 
thing is false. Sriharsa did not and could not show that the ways 
of definition which he attempted to refute were the only ways of 
defining the different categories. They could probably be defined in 
other and better ways, and even those definitions which he refuted 
could be bettered and improved by using suitable qualificatory 
phrases. He did not attempt to show that the concepts involved 
in the categories were fraught with such contradictions that, in 
whatever way one might try to define, one could not escape from 
those inner contradictions, which were inherent in the very nature 
of the concepts themselves. Instead of that he turned his attention 
to the actual formal definitions which had been put forward by the 
Nyaya and sometimes by Prabhakara and tried to show that these 
definitions were faulty. To show that particular definitions are 
wrong is not to show that the things defined are wrong. It is, no 
doubt, true that the refutation of certain definitions involves the 
refutation of the concepts involved in those definitions; but the 
refutation of the particular way of presentation of the concept does 
not mean that the concept itself is impossible. In order to show 
the latter, a particular concept has to be analysed on the basis of 
its own occurrences, and the inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis have to be shown, 

Citsukha’s Interpretations of the Concepts of 
Sankara Vedanta. 

Citsukha (about a . d . 1220), a commentator on Sriharsa, had all 
Sriharsa's powers of acute dialectical thought, but he not only 
furnishes, like Sriharsa, a concise refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
but also, in his Tattva-pradipika^ commented on by Pratyagbha- 
gavan ( a . d . 1400) in his Nayana-prasadini^^ gives us a very acute 

^ Citsukha, a pupil of Gaudesvara AcSrya, called also Jhanottama, wrote 
a commentary on Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya’s Nydya-niakaranda and also 
on Sriharsa’s Khandana-khatida-khadya and an independent work called Tattva- 
pradipika or CiUsukht, on which the study of the present section is based. In 
this work he quotes Udayana, Uddyotakara, Kumariia, Padmapada, Vallabha 
{Lilavati)^ Salikanatha, Suresvara, Sivaditya, Kularka Pan^ita and Sridhara 
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analysis and interpretation of some of the most important concepts 
of Sankara Vedanta. He is not only a protector of the Advaita 
doctrine of the Vedanta, but also an interpreter of the Vedantic con- 
cepts^. The work is written in four chapters. In the first chapter 
Citsukha deals with the interpretation of the Vedanta concepts of 
self-revelation (sm~prakdsa)y the nature of self as consciousness 
(Mmamk samvid-rupatva) ^the nature of ignorance as darkness, the 
nature of falsity (mithyatva), the nature of nescience the 

nature of the truth of all ideas (sarva-pratyaydndm yatharthatvam)^ 
the nature of illusions, etc. In the second chapter he refutes the 
Nyaya categories of difference, separateness, quality, action, class- 
concepts, specific particulars the relation of inherence 

{samavayd)y perception, doubt, illusion, memory, inference, in- 
variable concomitance (vyapti)^ induction (vyapti-graha), existence 
of the reason in the minor term (paksa-dharmata), reason {hetu)y 
analogy (upamdna), implication, being, non-being, duality, measure, 
causality, time, space, etc. In the third chapter, the smallest of the 
book, he deals with the possibility of the realization of Brahman 
and the nature of release through knowledge. In the fourth chapter, 
which is much smaller than the first two, he deals with the nature 
of the ultimate state of emancipation. 

Citsukha starts with a formal definition of the most funda- 
mental concept of the Vedanta, namely the concept of self-reve- 
lation or self-illumination {sva-prakdsa). Both Padmapada and 
Prakasatman in the Panca-padika and Panca-padikd-vivarana had 
distinguished the self from the ego as self-revelation or self-illumi- 

(Nyaya-kandatl). In addition to these he also wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra-bJid^ya of Sankara, called Bhdsya-bhdvaprakdsikd^ Vivarana- 
tdtparya-'dipikd^ a commentary on the Pramdna-mdld of Anandabodha, a com- 
mentary on Ma^idana’s Brahina-siddhiy called Abhiprdya-pmkdsikdy and an index 
to the adhikaranas of the Brahma-sutray called AdhikaraTta^manjarl. His teacher 
JhSnottama wrote two works on Vedanta, called Nyaya-sudka and Jndna^ 
siddhi\ but he seems to have been a different person from the Jhanottama who 
wrote a commentary on Suresvara^s Naiskarmya-siddhi; for the latter was a 
householder (as he styles himself with a householder’s title, and an 

inhabitant of the village of Mangala in the Cola country, while the former was 
an ascetic and a preceptor of the King of Gauda, as Citsukha describes him in 
his colophon to his Tattva-pradlpikd. He is also said to have written the Brahma- 
stutiy Vimu-purdna-tikd, Sad-darsana-samgraha-vrUiyAdhikarana-sangati (a work 
explaining the inter-relation of the topics of the Brahma-sutra) and a com- 
mentary on the Naiskarmya^ siddhiy cAled the Nahkarmya-siddhi-tika or the 
Bhava-tattva-prakasikd. His pupil Sukhaprals^^a wrote a work on the topics 
of the Brahma-sutra y called Adhikarat^-ratna-mdld. 

^ Thus Pandita Harinatha Sarma in his Sanskrit introduction to the Tattva- 
pradlpikd or Cit-suhhl speaks of this vioxkets ddvaita’siddhdnta’-raksako py advaita- 
siddhanta-prakdiakovyutpadakasca. 
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'm^mn {svayam-prakaia^ Thus Praka^atmansays that consciousness 
(samvid) is self-revealing and that its self-revelation is not due to 
any other self-revealing cause^. It is on account of this natural 
self-revelation of consciousness that its objects also appear as self- 
revealing^. Padmapada also says the same thing, when he states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness ; when 
this consciousness appears in connection with other objects and 
manifests them, it is called experience {anubham)^ and, when it is 
by itself, it is called the self or atman^. But Citsukha was probably 
the first to give a formal definition of the nature of this self- 
revelation. 

Citsukha defines it as that which is entitled to be called 
immediate {aparoksa-vyavahara-yogya)^ though it is not an object 
of any cognition or any cognizing activity (amdyatve *pi)^. It may 
be objected that desires, feelings, etc. also are not objects of any 
cognition and yet are entitled to be regarded as immediate, and 
hence the definition might as well apply to them; for the object of 
cognition has a separate objective existence, and by a mind-object 
contact the mind is transformed into the form of the object, and 
thereby the one consciousness, which was apparently split up into 
two forms as the object-consciousness which appeared as material 
objects and the subject-consciousness which appeared as the 
cognizer, is again restored to its unity by the super-imposition of 
the subjective form on the objective form, and the object-form is 
revealed in consciousness as a jug or a book. But in the case of 
our experience of our will or our feelings these have no existence 
separate from our own mind and hence are not cognized in the 
same way as external objects are cognized. According to Vedanta 
epistemology these subjective experiences of will, emotions, etc. 
are diiferent mental constituents, forms or states, which, being 
directly and illusorily imposed upon the self-revealing conscious- 
ness, become experienced. These subjective states are therefore 
not cognized in the same way as external objects. But, since the 

^ samvedanam tu svayam-prakdsa eva na prakmdntara^hetuh, Panca-pddika^ 
vivarana^ p. 52. 

^ tasmad anubhavah sajdttya-prakdsdntara-^nirapeksakprakdsafndna eva visaye 
prakdsddi-vyavahdra-nimittam bhavitum arhati avyavadhanena visaye prakdsd- 
di-vyavahdra-nimittatvdt. Ibid. 

® tasmdt cit-svahhdva evdtmd tena tena prameya-hhedena upadhlyamdno ^nubha-- 
vahhidhamyakam labhate avivaksitopddhir atmadi-sabdaih. Panca-padikdj p. ip. 

^ avedyatve saty aparoksa-vyavakara-^yogyatvant svayam-prakdia-laksanam,. 
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experience of these states is possible only through a process of 
illusory imposition, they are not entitled to be called immediate^. 
So, though they appear as immediate, they have no proper 
yogyaMj ox, in other words, they are not entitled to be called 
immediate. But in the true sense even external objects are but 
illusory impositions on the self-revealing consciousness, and hence 
they also cannot be said to be entitled to be called immediate. 
There is therefore no meaning in trying to distinguish the self- 
revealing consciousness as one which is not an object of cognition ; 
for on the Vedanta theory there is nothing which is entitled to be 
called immediate, and hence the phrase amdyatve (not being an 
object of cognition) is unnecessary as a special distinguishing 
feature of the self-revealing consciousness; the epithet “imme- 
diate ’’ is therefore also unnecessary. To such an objection Citsukha’s 
reply is that the experience of external objects is only in the last 
stage of world-dissolution and Brahmahood found non-immediate 
and illusory, and, since in all our ordinary stages of experience the 
experience of world-objects is immediate, the epithet avedyatva 
successfully distinguishes self-revealing consciousness from all 
cognitions of external objects which are entitled to be called im- 
mediate and are to be excluded from the range of self-revealing con- 
sciousness only by being objects of cognition. Inthe fieldof ordinary 
experience the perceived world-objects are found to be entitled to 
be called immediate no less than the self-revealing conscious- 
ness, and it is only because they are objects of cognition that they 
can be distinguished from the self-revealing consciousness. 

The main argument in favour of the admission of the category 
of independent self-revealing consciousness is that, unless an in- 
dependent self-revealing consciousness is admitted, there would 
be a vicious series in the process preceding the rise of any cog- 
nition; for, if the pure experience of self-revealing consciousness 
has to be further subjected to another process before it can be 
understood, then that also might require another process, and that 
another, and so there would be an unending series. Moreover, 
that the pure experience is self-revealing is proved by the very 
fact of the experience itself; for no one doubts his own ex- 
perience or stands in need of any further corroboration or con- 
firmation as to whether he experienced or not. It may be objected 

^ amdyatve ’pi ndparoksa-^vyavahdra-yogyatd tesdm, adhyastatayaiva tesdm 
siddhefi. CiUsukhiy p. 10. Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
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that it is well known that we may be aware of our awareness of 
anything and in such a case the self-revealing 

consciousness may become further cognized. Citsukha’s reply to 
this is that, when one perceives a jug, there is the mental activity, 
then a cessation of that activity, then a further starting of new 
activity and then the knowledge that I know the jug, or rather I 
know that I know the jug — and hence such a cognition cannot be 
said to be directly and immediately cognizing the first awareness, 
which could not have stayed through so many moments^. Again, 
since neither the senses nor the external objects can of themselves 
produce the self-revelation of knowledge, if knowledge were not 
admitted as self-revealing, the whole world would be blind and 
there would be no self-revelation. When one knows that he knows 
a book or a jug, it is the cognized object that is known and not 
the awareness that is cognized ; there can be no awareness of 
awareness, but only of the cognized object^. If the previous aware- 
ness could be made the object of subsequent awareness, then this 
would amount to an admission of the possibility of the self being 
known by the self {svasyapi svena mdyatvapatat ) — a theory which 
would accord not with the Vedmta idealism, but with the 
Buddhistic. It is true, no doubt, that the pure self-revealing con- 
sciousness shows itself only on the occasion of a mental state ; but 
its difference from other cognitive states lies in the fact that it has 
no form or object, and hence, though it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it stands on a different footing from the objects 
illuminated by it. 

The next point that Citsukha urges is that the self is of the 
nature of pure self-revealing consciousness {atmanah samvid-- 
rupatva). This is, of course, no new contribution by Citsukha, since 
this view had been maintained in the Upanisads and repeated by 
Sankara, Padmapada, Prakasatman and others. Citsukha says that, 
like knowledge, the self also is immediately revealed or experienced 
without itself being the object of any cognizing activity or cognition, 
and therefore the self is also of the nature of knowledge. No one 
doubts about his own self ; for the self always stands directly and 

^ ghata-jnanodayasamaye manasi kriyd iato vihhagas tatak purva-sainyoga^vi- 
ndsas tata uttara-samyogotpattis tato jnandntaram iti aneka-ksana^vilamhma utpa~ 
dyamdnasya jndnasya aparoksatayd purva-^jndna-grdhakatvdnupapatteh. CiU 
sukht, p. 17. 

^ vidito ghata ity atra anuvyavasdyena ghatasyaiva viditatvam avasiyate na 
tuvitteh. Ibid.-p, i8. 
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immediately self-revealed. Self and knowledge being identical, there 
is no relation between the two save that of identity { jnanatmanoh 
mmhandhasyawa abhavat). 

Gitsukha defines falsity {mithydtva) as the non-existence of a 
thing in that which is considered to be its cause^. He shows this by 
pointing out that a whole, if it is to exist anywhere, must exist in 
the parts of which it is made, and, if it does not exist even there, 
it does not exist anywhere and is false. It is, however, evident that 
a whole cannot exist in the parts, since, being a whole, it cannot 
be in the parts^. Another argument adduced by Gitsukha for the 
falsity of the world-appearance is that it is impossible that there 
should be any relation between the self-revealing consciousness, 
the knower {drU)^ and the objects which are cognized {dnyd). 
Knowledge cannot be said to arise through sense-contact; for in 
the illusory perception of silver there is the false perception of 
silver without any actual sense-contact with silver. A reference to 
subject-object relation (usaya-visayi-bhava) cannot explain it, since 
the idea of subject-object relation is itself obscure and unexplain- 
able. Arguing as to the impossibility of properly explaining the 
subject-object relation {vimya-visayi-bhdva) in knowledge, Gitsukha 
says that it cannot be held that the subject-object relation means 
that knowledge produces some change in the object and 

that the knower produces such a change. For what may be the 
nature of such a change? If it be described qs jndtatd^ or the 
character of being known, how can such a character be by my 
knowledge at the present moment generated as a positive quality 
in an object which has now ceased to exist? If such a quality can 
be produced even in past objects, then there would be no fixed law 
according to which such qualities should be produced. Nor can 
such a relationship be explained on a pragmatic basis by a re- 
ference to actual physical practical action with reference to objects 
that we know or the internal volitions or emotions associated with 
our knowledge of things. For in picking up a piece of silver that 
we see in front of us we may quite unknowingly be drawing with it 
the dross contained in the silver, and hence the fact of the physical 

^ sarue§am apt bhavdndm dsrayatvena sarjtmate 

pratiyogitvam atyantdhhdvam prati mrsdtmatd. Cit-'Sukhi^ p, 29 - 
Some of these definitions of falsity are collected in Madhusudana’s Advaita- 
siddhiy a work composed much later than the Cit^sukhf, 

^ amsinah svdmia-gdtyantdbhdvasya pratiyoginah amsitvad ztardmsiva , , , 
vimatah patah etat^tantu-nisfhdtyantdbhdva^pratiyogi avayavitvdt patdntaravat. 
CiWwMz, pp. 40, 41. 
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drawing of the dross cannot on that ground alone make it an object 
of my knowledge; and hence the subject-object relation of know- 
ledge cannot be defined as a mere physical action following cognition . , 
The internal mental states of volition and the emotions associated 
with knowledge belong to the knower and have nothing to do with 
the object of knowledge. If, however, it is urged that objectivity 
consists in the fact that whatever is known appears in conscious- 
ness, the question arises, what does this appearing in consciousness 
mean? It cannot mean that consciousness is the container and, the 
object is contained in it; for, consciousness being internal and the 
object external, the object cannot be contained in it. It cannot be 
a mere undefined relatedness; for in that case the object may as 
well be considered subject and the subject, object. If objectivit}^ 
be defined as that which can induce knowledge, then even the 
senses, the light and other accessories which help the rise of 
knowledge may as well be regarded as objects. Object cannot be 
defined as that to which knowledge owes its particular form ; for, 
knowledge being identical with its form, all that helps the rise of 
knowledge, the senses, light, etc., may as well be regarded as 
objects. So, in whatever way one may try to conceive the nature 
of the subject-object relation, he will be disappointed. 

Citsukha follows the traditional view of nescience {ajnand) as 
a positive entity without beginning which disappears with the rise 
of true knowledge^. Nescience is different from the conception of 
positivity as well as of negativity, yet it is called only positive 
because of the fact that it is not negative^. Ignorance or nescience 
is described as a positive state and not a mere negation of know- 
ledge; and so it is said that the rise of right knowledge of any 
object in a person destroys the positive entity of ignorance with 
reference to that object and that this ignorance is something 
different from what one would understand by negation of right 
knowledge^. Citsukha says that the positive character of ignorance 
becomes apparent when we say that We do not know whether what 
you say is true.” Here there is the right knowledge of the fact that 

^ anddi-bhdva-rupam yad'-vijudnena viUyate tad ajndnam iti prdjnddaksanam 
sampracaksate andditve sati bhdva-riipam vijndna-nirdsyam ajndnam iti Idksanam 
iha vivaksitam. Cit-sukhf, p. 57. 

^ bhdvdbhdva-vilaksanasya ajndnasya abhdva-vilaksanatva-mdtrena hhdvatvo- 
pacdrdt. Ibid, 

® rngltam Deva-datta-nistha-pramdna-^jMnam Devadatta-nistha-pramdbhdvd- 
iiriktdnddernivarttakam pramanatvad YajHadattddigata-pramdna-jndnavad ity 
anumdnam, Ibid,p,sB, 
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what is said is known, but it is not known whether what is said is 
valid^. Here also there is a positive knowledge of ignorance of fact, 
which is not the same as mere absence of knowledge. Such an 
ignorance, however, is not experienced through sense-contact or 
sense-processes, but directly by the self-revealing consciousness— 
the saksin. Just before the rise of right knowledge about an object 
there is ignorance {ajndna)^ and the object, as qualified by such 
an ignorance, is experienced as being unknown. All things are the 
objects of the inner unmoved intuitive consciousness either as 
known or as unlmown^. Our reference to deep dreamless sleep as 
a state in which we did not know anything {na kimcid-amdisam) is 
also referred to as a positive experience of ignorance in the dream- 
less state. 

One of the chief tenets of Vedanta epistemology lies in the 
supposition that a presentation of the false is a fact of experience. 
The opposite view is that of Prabhakara, that the false is never 
presented in experience and that falsehood consists in the wrong 
construction imposed upon experience by the mind, which fails to 
note the actual want of association between two things which are 
falsely associated as one. According to this theory all illusion 
consists of a false association or a false relationing of two things 
which are not presented in experience as related. This false asso- 
ciation is not due to an active operation of the mind, but to a 
failure to note that no such association was actually presented in 
experience (asamargdgrahd). According to Prabhakara, the great 
Mimimsa authority, the false is never presented in experience, nor 
is the false experience due to an arbitrary positive activity of wrong 
construction of the mind, but merely to a failure to note certain 
distinctions presented in experience. On account of such a failure 
things which are distinct are not observed as distinct, and hence 
things which are distinct and dilfferent are falsely associated as one, 
and the conch-shell is thus regarded as silver. But here there is 
no false presentation in experience. Whatever is known is true ; 
falsehood is due to omissions of knowledge and failure in noting 
differences. 

Citsukha objects to this view and urges that such an explanation 

^ tvadukte ^rthe pramdna'-jndnam mama ndsti ity asya miisia-visaya-jndnasya 
pfamdtvdt, CiUsukhly p, 

^ asman~mate ajndnasya sdksi-siddh<^taydpramdndbodhyatvdty pramdf^a-jndno- 
daydtprak-kdle ajndnam tad-visesito ^rthah saksi-siddhah ajndta ity anuvada gocarah 
. . \sarvani vastu jndtatayd ajndtatayd vd sdksi-^caitanyasya visayah. Ibid. p. 6o. 
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can never explain all cases of false apprehension. Take the pro- 
position, '' There are false apprehensions and false presentations '' ; 
if this proposition is admitted to be correct, then Prabhakara's 
contention is false; if it is admitted to be false, then here is a false 
proposition, the falsehood of which is not due to a failure to note 
differences. If the falsity of all propositions be said to be due to 
a failure to note differences, then it would be hard to find out any 
true proposition or true experience. On the analogy of our false 
experience of the everchanging flame of a lamp as the same identical 
one all cases of true recognition might no less be regarded as false, 
and therefore all inferences would be doubtful. All cases of real 
and true association could be explained as being due to a failure 
to note differences. There could be no case in which one could 
assure himself that he was dealing with a real association and 
not a failure to apprehend the absence of association {asamsarga-‘ 
graha). Citsukha therefore contends that it is too much to expect 
that all cases of false knowledge can be explained as being due to 
a mere non-apprehension of difference, since it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that false knowledge is produced by defective senses 
which oppose the rise of true knowledge and positively induce 
false appearance^. Thus in the case of the illusory perception 
of conch-shell as silver it is the conch-shell that appears as a 
piece of silver. But what is the nature of the presentation that 
forms the object {alamhana) of false perception? It cannot be 
regarded as absolutely non-existent {asaf)^ since that which is abso- 
lutely non-existent cannot be the object of even a false perception, 
and moreover it cannot through such a perception (e.g. the tendency 
of a man to pick up the piece of silver, which is but a false per- 
ception of a piece of conch-shell) induce a practical movement on 
the part of the perceiver. Neither can it be regarded as existent; 
for the later experience contradicts the previous false perception, 
and one says that there is no silver at the present time and there 
was no silver in the past — it was only the conch-shell that appeared 
as silver. Therefore the false presentation, though it serves all the 
purposes of a perceptual object, cannot be described either as 
existent or as non-existent, and it is precisely this character that 
constitutes the indefinable nature (anirvacanlyata) of all illusions^. 

^ tathd dosanam api yathdrtha-jndna-pratihandhakatvam ayathdrtha-jndna^ 
j anakatvam ca Mm na sydt. Cit-sukht, p . 66 . 

® pratyekam sad asattvdbhydm mcara^padavtm na yad gdhate tad anirvdcyam 
dhuT vedanta-vedinah. p. 79. 
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It is unnecessary to deal with the other doctrines of Vedanta 
which Citsukha describes, since there is nothing new in them and 
they have already been described in chapter x of volume i of this 
work. It is therefore desirable to pass on to his dialectic criticism of 
the Nyaya categories. It will suffice, however, to give only a few of 
these criticisms, as they mostly refer to the refutation of such kinds 
of categories as are discussed in Sriharsa’s great work Khandana- 
khanda-khadya, and it would be tedious to follow the refutation of 
the same kinds of categories by two different writers, though the 
arguments of Citsukha are in many cases new and different from 
those given by Sriharsa. Citsukha’s general approach to such refu- 
tations is also slightly different from that of Sriharsa. For, unlike 
Sriharsa, Citsukha dealt with the principal propositions of the 
Vedanta, and his refutations of the Nyaya categories were not 
intended so much to show that they were inexplicable or indefinable 
as to show that they were false appearances, and that the pure self- 
revealing Brahman was the only reality and truth. 

Thus, in refuting time {kala)^ Citsukha says that time cannot 
be perceived either by the visual sense or by the tactual sense, nor 
can it be apprehended by the mind {manas), as the mind only 
operates in association with the external senses. Moreover, since 
there are no perceptual data, it cannot be inferred* The notions of 
before and after, succession and simultaneity, quickness and dura- 
tion, cannot by themselves indicate the nature of time as it is in 
itself. It may be urged that, since the solar vibrations can only be 
associated with human bodies and worldly things, making them 
appear as young or old only through some other agency such as 
days, months, etc., such an agency, which brings about the con- 
nection of solar vibrations with worldly things, is called time^. To 
this Citsukha replies that, since the self itself can be regarded as 
the cause of the manifestation of time in events and things in 
accordance with the varying conditions of their appearance, it is 
unnecessary to suppose the existence of a new category called time. 
Again, it cannot be said that the notions of before and after have 
time as their material cause* for the validity of these notions is 
challenged by the Vedantist. They may be regarded as the im- 

^ tarani^parispanda^visesdnam yuva-sthavira-sanradi-pindem masadi-vicitra^ 
huddhi-janana-dvdrena tad-upahitesu paratvdparatvddi-hud.dhi-janakatvam na ca 
tair asamhaddhandm tatra huddM-janakatvam^ na ca sdksdt samhandho ravi^ 
parispandanarn pindair asti ataJi taUsanihandhakatayd kascid astadravya-vilaksano 
dravya-visesah s-vitkartavyah, tasya ca kola iti sarrijnd. (This is Vallabha’s view 
of time.) Nayana-prasddinl commentary on Cit-’SukhXy p. 321* by Pratyak-svarupa- 
bhagavat. Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
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pressions produced by a greater or lesser quantity of solar vibra- 
tions. There is therefore no necessity to admit time as a separate 
category, since its apprehension can be explained on the basis of 
our known data of experience. From considerations of some data 
relative space {dik) has to be discarded ; for relative space cannot 
be perceived by the senses or inferred for want of data of ex- 
perience. Both time and relative space originate from a sense of 
relativity {apeksa-buddhi)^ and, given that sense of relativity, the 
mind can in association with our experience of bodily movements 
form the notion of relative space. It is therefore unnecessary 
to admit the existence of relative space as a separate category. 

In refuting the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas Citsukha says 
that there is no ground for admitting the Vai^esika atoms. If these 
atoms are to be admitted on the ground that all things are to be 
conceived as being divisible into smaller and smaller parts, then 
the same may apply to the atoms as well. If it is urged that one 
must stop somewhere, that the atoms are therefore regarded as 
the last state, and are uniform in size and not further divisible, 
then the specks of dust that are seen in the windows wdien the 
sun is shining (called trasarenus) may equally be regarded as the 
last stage of divisible size. If it is contended that, since these are 
visible, they have parts and cannot therefore be considered as 
indivisible, it may be said in reply that, since the Nyaya writers 
admit that the atoms can be perceived by the yogins, visibility of 
the trasarenus could not be put forward as a reason why they could 
not be regarded as indivisible. Moreover, if the atoms were partless, 
how could they be admitted to combine to produce the grosser 
material forms? Again, it is not indispensable that atoms should 
combine to form bigger particles or make grosser appearances 
possible ; for, like threads in a sheet, many particles may make gross 
appearances possible even without combining. Citsukha then re- 
peats Sankara’s refutation of the concept of wholes and parts, 
saying that, if the wholes are different from the parts, then they 
must be in the parts or they would not be there ; if they are not 
in the parts, it would be difficult to maintain that the wholes were 
made of parts ; if they are in the parts, they must be either wholly 
or partly in them ; if they are wholly in the parts, then there would 
be many such wholes, or in each part the whole would be found; 
and, if they are partly in the parts, then the same difficulty of wholes 
and parts would appear. 

Again, the concept of contact {saniyogd) i% also inexplicable. It 
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cannot be defined as the coming together of any two things which 
are not in contact {aprdptayoh praptih samyogah); iot, until one 
knows the meaning of the concept of contact, one cannot under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “not in contact.” If it is defined 
as the coming together of two things which are unrelated, then 
contact (smnyoga) would include even the relation of inherence, 
such as that which exists between a piece of cloth and the threads. 
If it is defined as a relation which is produced in time and is 
transitory {anityah sambandhah janyatva-visesito then cases of 
beginningless contact would not be included, and even the pos- 
session of an article by purchase would have to be included as 
contact, since this relation of possession is also produced in time. 
It cannot be objected that “possession” is not a relation, since a 
relation to be such must be between two things ; for, if the objection 
were valid, the relation between substance and quality would not 
be a relation, since quality and substance exist together, and there 
are no two separate things which can be related. If the objector 
means that the relation must be between two terms, then there 
are two terms here also, namely, the article possessed and the 
possessor. Moreover, if contact is defined as relation which does 
not connect two things in their entirety {avydpya-vrttitva-visesito), 
then again it would be wrong, since in the case of partless entities 
the relation of contact cannot connect the parts, as they have no 
parts. Citsukha refutes the concept of separation (vibhdga) on the 
same lines and passes over to the refutation of number, as two, 
three and the like. 

Citsuldia urges that there is no necessity of admitting the 
existence of two, three, etc. as separate numbers, since what we per- 
ceive is but the one thing, and then by a sense of oscillation and 
mutual reference {apeksa-buddhi) we associate them together and 
form the notions of two, three, etc. These numbers therefore do 
not exist separately and independently, but are imaginatively pro- 
duced by mental oscillation and association from the experience of 
single objects. There is therefore no necessity of thinking that the 
numbers, two, three, etc., are actually produced. We simply deal 
with the notions of two, three, etc. on the strength of our powers 
of mental association^, 

^ dropita-dvitva^tritvadi-vise^taikatva'-samuccayalamhand huddhir dvitvadi^ 
janiketi cet; na; tathdhhutdyd eaa buddher dvitvadi-vyavahara-janakatvopapattau 
dvitvddy-utpMakatva-kalpand^vaiyarthydt, Nayana-prasddinly p. 300. 
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Citsukha' then refutes the notion of class-concept on the 
ground' that it cannot be proved either by perception or by in- 
ference. The question is what exactly is meant by class-concept. 
If it is said that, when in perceiving one individual animal we have 
the notion ' of a cow, and in perceiving other individual animals also 
we have the same notion of cow, there isjati^ then it may be replied 
that this does not necessarily imply the admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow; for, just as one individual had certain 
peculiarities which entitled it to be called a cow, so the other 
individuals had their peculiarities which entitled them to be called 
cows. We see reflections of the moon in different places and call 
each of them the moon. What constitutes the essentials of the 
concept of cow? It is difficult to formulate one universal charac- 
teristic of cows; if one such characteristic could be found, then 
there would be no necessity of admitting the class-concept of cow. 
For it would then be an individual characteristic, and one would 
recognize it as a cow everywhere, and there would be no necessity 
of admitting a separate class-concept. If one admits a class-concept, 
one has to point out some trait or quality as that which indicates 
the class-concept. Then again one could not get at this trait or 
quality independently of the class-concept or at the class-concept 
independently of it, and this mutual dependence would make the 
definition of either of them impossible. Even if one admits the 
class-concept, one has to show what constitutes the essentials of it 
in each case, and, if such essentials have to be found in each case, 
then those essentials would be a sufficient justification for knowing 
a cow as cow and a horse as horse: what then is the good of 
admitting a class-concept? Again, even if a class-concept be ad- 
mitted, it is difficult to see how it can be conceived to be related 
to the individuals. It cannot be a relation of contact, identity, 
inherence or any other kind of relation existing an5rwhere. If all 
class-concepts existed ever3rwhere, there would be a medley of all 
class-concepts together, and all things would be everywhere. Again, 
if it is held that the class-concept of cow exists only in the existing 
cows, then how does it jump to a new cow when it is born? Nor 
has the class-concept any parts, so as to be partly here and partly 
there. If each class-concept of cow were wholly existent in each 
of the individual cows, then there would be a number of class- 
concepts ; and, if each class-concept of cow were spread out over 
all the individual cows, then, unless all the individual cows were 
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brought together, one could not have the notion of any class- 
concept. 

Speaking of the refutation of cause {karana)^ Citsukha says that 
cause cannot be defined as mere antecedence {purm-kala-hhavitva ) ; 
for then the ass which is always found in the house of a washerman 
and on the back of which the washerman carries his clothes might 
be regarded as a thing antecedent to the smoky fire kindled in the 
washerman’s house and thus as a cause of fire. If this antecedence 
be further qualified as that which is present in all cases of the 
presence of the effect and absent in all cases of the absence of the 
effect, then also the washerman’s ass may be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of such an antecedence with reference to the fire 
in the washerman’s house (when the washerman is away from the 
house with his ass, the fire in the washerman’s house is also absent, 
and it is again kindled when he returns to his house with his 
ass). If ‘‘unconditionality ” (ananyatha-siddha) is further added as 
a qualifying condition of antecedence, even then the ass and the 
common abiding elements such as space, ether and the like may 
be regarded as causes of the fire. If it be argued that the ass is 
present only because of the presence of other conditioning factors, 
the same may be said of seeds, earth, water, etc., which are all 
however regarded as being causes for the production of the shoots 
of plants. If objection be raised against the possibility of ether 
(dkasa) being regarded as the cause of smoke on the ground of its 
being a common, abiding and all-pervasive element, then the same 
argument ought to stand as an objection against the soul (which 
is an all-pervasive entity) being regarded on the Nyaya view as the 
cause of the production of pleasure and pain. The cause cannot 
be defined as that which being there the effect follows; for 
then a seed cannot be regarded as the cause of the shoot of the 
plant, since the shoots cannot be produced from seeds without the 
help of other co-operating factors, such as earth, water, light, air, 
etc. Cause, again, cannot be defined as that which being present in 
the midst of the co-operating factors or even accessories {sahakdn)^ 
the effect follows ; for an irrelevant thing, like an ass , may be present 
among a number of co-operating circumstances, but this would 
not justify anybody calling an irrelevant thing a cause. Moreover, 
such a definition would not apply to those cases where by the joint 
operation of many co-operating entities the effect is produced. 
Furthermore, unless the cause can be properly defined, there is 
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no way of defining the co-operating conditions. Nor can a cause be 
defined as that which being there the effect follows, and which 
not being there there is no effect {sati bhavo 'saty abhavama) ; for 
such a maxim is invalidated by the plurality of. causes (fire may 
be produced by rubbing two pieces of wood, by striking hard 
against a flint, or by a lens). It may be urged that there,, are 
differences in each kind of fire produced by the different agencies : 
to which it may be replied that, even if there were any such 
difference, it is impossible to know it by observation. Even when' 
differences are noticeable, such differences do not necessarily imply 
that the different effects belong to different classes ; for the differ- 
ences might well be due to various attendant circumstances. Again, 
a cause cannot be defined as a collocation of things, since such a 
collocation may well be one of irrelevant things. A cause cannot 
be defined as a collocation of different causes, since it has not so 
far been possible to define what is meant by “ cause.’’ The phrase 
collocation of causes ” will therefore be meaningless. Moreover, it 
may be asked whether a collocation of causes (samagrt) be something 
different from the causes, or identical with them. If the former 
alternative be accepted, then effects would follow from individual 
causes as well, and the supposition of a collocation of causes as 
producing the effects would be uncalled-for. If the latter alternative 
be accepted, then, since the individuals are the causes of the col- 
location, the individuals being there, there is always the colloca- 
tion and so always the effect, which is absurd. Again, what does 
this collocation of causes mean? It cannot mean occurrence in the 
same time or place ; for, there being no sameness of time and place 
for time and place respectively , they themselves would be without 
any cause. Again, it cannot be said that, if the existence of cause be 
not admitted, then things, being causeless, would be non-existent; 
for the Nyaya holds that there are eternal substances such as atoms, 
souls, etc., which have no cause. 

Since cause cannot be defined, neither can effect {karya) be 
satisfactorily defined, as the conception of effect always depends 
Upon the notion of cause. 

In refuting the conception of substance {dravya) Citsiikha says 
that a substance can be defined only as being that in which the 
qualities inhere. But, since even qualities are seen to have qualities 
and a substance is believed by the Naiyayikas to be without any 
quality at the moment of its origination, such a definition cannot 
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properly distinguish or define a substance. If a substance be 
defined in a roundabout way as that in which there is no presence 
of the absolute negation of possessing qualities 
mtabhavmadhikaramtd)^ then also it may be objected that such 
a definition would make us regard even negation (abhdm) as a 
qualityj since the absence of the negation of qualities, being itself 
a negation, cannot exist in a negation^. It may again be asked 
whether the absence of the negation of qualities refers to the 
negation of a number of qualities or the negation of all qualities ; 
in either case it is wrong. For in the first case a substance, which 
contains only some qualities and does not possess others, would 
not be called a substance, and in the latter case it would be 
difficult to find anything that cannot be called a substance; for 
where is the substance which lacks all qualities? The fact also 
remains that even such a roundabout definition cannot distin- 
guish a substance from a quality; for even qualities have the 
numerical qualities and the qualities of separateness^. If it is 
argued that, if qualities are admitted to have further qualities, 
there will be a vicious infinite, it may be said in reply that the 
charge of vicious infinite cannot be made, since the qualities 
of number and separateness cannot be said to have any 
further qualities. Substances, again, have nothing in common 
by virtue of which they could be regarded as coming under the 
class-concept of substances^. Gold and mud and trees are all 
regarded as substances, but there is nothing common in them 
by virtue of which one can think that gold is the same as 
mud or tree; therefore it cannot be admitted that in the sub- 
stances one finds any characteristic which remains the same in 
them all^'. 

Referring to qualities (gum), Citsukha deals with the definition 
of guna in the Vaisesika-bh^y a There Prasastapada 

defines guna as that which inheres in a substance, is associated 
with the class-concept of substance, is itself without any quality 

^ tatraiva atyantabhave’tivyapteh; sopi hi gunavattvdtyantdhhdvas tasyddhi-- 
karanam svasya svasminna’vrtteh. Cit-sukhi^ p. 176. 

^ asminnapi vakra-lak^m^e gunddisu api samkhyd--pf thaktva~gwtayoh prattteh 
katham ndtivydptih, p. 177. 

® jdtim abhyupagacchatd tajjdti-vyanjakam kimcid-avaiyam ahhyupeyam na ca 
tannirupanam susakam. Ibid. p. tyS. 

^ dravyam dravyam iti armgata-pratyayah pramdnam iti cenna suvarnam- 
upalabhya mrttikdm-upalahhyamdnasya lauMkasya tad evedam dravyam iti 
pratyayd-bhdvdt parlksakdndnt cdnugata-pratyaye vipratipatteh. Ibid. p. 179. 
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and which motion {niskriy of , But the definition of a 

quality cannot involve the phrase without a quality ” ; for quality 
is still to be defined. Again, unless iht guna is properly defined, 
its difference from 'motion is not known, and ...so, the phrase, 
‘/which has no motion” is meaningless. The class-concept of 
quality, again, can be determined only when the general character 
of qualities is known and the nature of class-concepts also is 
determined. Hence, from whatever point of view one may look 
at the question, it is impossible to define qualities. 

It is needless now to multiply examples of such refutation by 
Citsukha. It will appear from what has been adduced that Citsukha 
enters into detail concerning most concepts of particular categories 
and tries to show their intrinsic impossibility. In some cases, how- 
ever, he was not equal to the task and remained content with criti- 
cizing the definitions given by the Naiyayikas. But it may be well 
to point out here that, though Sriharsa and Citsukha carried out an 
elaborate scheme of a critique of the different categories in order to 
show that the definitions of these categories, as given by the Nyaya, 
are impossible, yet neither of them can be regarded as the originator 
of the application of the dialectic method in the Vedanta. Sankara 
himself had started it in his refutation of the Nyaya and other 
systems in his commentary on the Vedmta-sutras, ii. ii. 

The Dialectic of Nagarjuna and the Vedanta Dialectic. 

The dialectic of Sriharsa was a protest against the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya- Vaisesika, which supposed that all that was 
knowable was also definable. It aimed at refuting these definitions 
in order to prove that the natures of all things are indefinable, as 
their existence and nature are all involved in maya. The only reality 
is Brahman. That it is easy to pick holes in all definitions was 
taught long ago by Nagarjuna, and in that sense (except for a 
tendency to find faults of a purely verbal nature in Nyaya defini- 
tions) Sriharsa’s method was a continuation of Nagarjuna’s, and 
an application of it to the actual definitions of the Nyaya- Vaisesika. 
But the most important part of Nagarjuna’s method was de- 
liberately ignored by Sriharsa and his followers, who made no 
attempt to refute Nagarjuna’s conclusions. Nagarjuna ’s main 
thesis is that all things are relative and hence indefinable in 

^ rupadinam gundndm sarvesdm gunatvabhisambandko dravydsritatvam 
nirgunatvam niskriyatvam, Prasastapdda-hhdsya^ p. 94, The Vizianagram 
Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1895. 
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themselves, and so there is no way of discovering their essences; 
and, since their essences are not only indefinable and indescribable, 
but incomprehensible as well, they cannot be said to possess any 
essences of their own. N^arjuna was followed by Aryadeva, a 
Ceylonese by birth, who wrote a separate work on the same subject 
in 400 verses. For about two centuries after this the doctrines 
of Nagarjuna lay dormant, as is evidenced by the fact that Buddha- 
ghosa of the fourth century a.d. does not refer to them. During 
the Gupta empire, in the fifth century A.D., Asanga and Vasubandhu 
flourished. In the sixth century a.d. the relativist philosophy 
of Nagarjuna again flourished in the hands of Buddhapalita, of 
Valabhi in Surat, and of Bhavya, or Bhavaviveka, of Orissa. The 
school of Bhavya was called Madhyamika-Sautrantika on account 
of his supplementing Nagarjuna ’s arguments with special argu- 
ments of his own. At this time the Yogacara school of Mahayana 
monism developed in the north, and the aim of this school was 
to show that for the true knowledge of the one consciousness 
(vijnana) all logical arguments were futile. All logical arguments 
showed only their own inconsistency^. It seems very probable 
that Sriharsa was inspired by these Yogacara authors, and their 
relativist allies from Nagarjuna to Bhavya, and Candrakirti, the 
master commentator on NzgarjnnB,’sMMhyamika-‘karikd. Buddha- 
palita sought to prove that the apprehension and realization of the 
idealistic monism cannot be made by any logical argument, since all 
logic is futile and inconsistent, while Bhavaviveka sought to estab- 
lish his idealistic monism by logical arguments. Candrakirti finally 
supported Buddhapalita ’s scheme as against the scheme of Bhava- 
viveka and tried to prove the futility of all logical arguments. It was 
this Madhyamika scheme of Candrakirti that finally was utilized 
in Tibet and Mongolia for the realization of idealistic monism. 

In taking up his refutation of the various categories of being 
Nagarjuna begins with the examination of causation. Causation 
in the non-Buddhistic systems of philosophy is regarded as being 
production from the inner changes of some permanent or abiding 
stuff or through the conglomeration {sdmagri) of several factors 
or through some factors operating upon an unchangeable and 
abiding stuff. But Nagarjuna denies not only that anything is 
ever produced, but also that it is ever produced in any one of 
the above ways. Buddhapalita holds that things cannot arise 

1 The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 66-67. Published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Leningrad, 1937. 
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of themselves, since, if they are already existing, there is no 
meaning in their being produced; if things that are existing are 
regarded as capable of being produced again, then things would 
eternally continue to be produced. Bhavaviveka,: criticizing 
Buddiiapilita, says that the refutation of Buddhapalita should 
have been supplemented with reasons and examples and that his 
refutation would imply the undesirable thesis that, if things are 
not produced of themselves, they^ must be produced by other 
factors. But Candraldrti objects to this criticism of Bhavaviveka 
and says that the burden of proof in establishing the identity of 
cause and effect lies with the opponents, the Samkhyists, who hold 
that view. There is no meaning in the production of what ahead}?' 
exists, and, if that which is existent has to be produced again, and 
that again, there will be an infinite regress. It is unnecessary to 
give any new argument to refute the Samkhya sat-kdrya-vada view ; 
it is enough to point out the inconsistency of the Samkhya view. 
Thus Aryadeva says that the Madhyamika view has no thesis of 
its own which it seeks to establish, since it does not believe in the 
reality or unreality of anything or in the combination of reality 
and unreality^. This was exactly the point of view that was taken 
by Sriharsa. Sriharsa says that the Vedantists have no view of 
their own regarding the things of the world and the various cate- 
gories involved in them. Therefore there was no way in which 
the Vedanta view could be attacked. The Vedanta, however, is free 
to find fault with other views, and, when once this is done and the 
inconsistencies of other positions are pointed out, its business is 
finished; for it has no view of its own to establish. Nagarjuna 
writes in his to! thus : 

When I have these (of my own to prove), 

I can commit mistakes just for the sake (of proving); 

But I have none. I cannot be accused (of being inconsistent). 
If I did (really) cognize some (separate) things, 

I could then make an affirmation or a denial 
Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred). 

But these (separate) things do not exist for me. 

Therefore I cannot be assailed on such a basis 

sad asat sad-asac eeti yasya pak^o na vidyate 
updlamhhas cirmdpi tasya vaktum na sakyate. 

Madhyarnika-vrttiy p. 16, 
any at pratltyayadi namaparo ^bhavisyat 
jdyetatarhibahulal^sikhino^ndhakdmh 
sarvasya janma ca hhavet khalu sarvatas ca 
tulyam paratvam akhtle *janake "piyasmdt. Ibid, p. 36. 
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Candrakirti thus emphasizes the fact that it is not possible for 
the Madhyamikas to offer new arguments or new examples in 
criticizing any view, since they have no view of their own to support. 
They cannot even prove their own affirmations, and, if their affirma- 
tions contain any thesis, they quarrel with it also themselves. So 
the Madhyamika scheme of criticism consists only in finding fault 
with all theses, whatever they may be, and in replying to the 
counter-charges so far as inconsistencies can be found in the 
opponents^ theses and methods, but not in adducing any new 
arguments or any new counter-theses, since the Madhyamikas have 
no theses of their own. In an argument one can only follow the 
principles that one admits; no one can be defeated by arguments 
carried on on the basis of principles admitted only by his opponents. 

Things are not produced by any conglomeration of foreign 
factors or causes; for, were it so, there would be no law of such 
productionandanythingmightcomefromany other thing, e.g. dark- 
ness from light^. And, if a thing cannot be produced out of itself 
or out of others, it cannot be produced by a combination of them 
both. Again, the world could not have sprung into being without 
2Sijcmm{ahetutah), 

The Buddhist logicians try to controvert this view by pointing 
out that, whatever a view may be, it must be established by proper 
proof. So, in order to prove the thesis that all existents are un- 
produced, the Madhyamikas must give some proofs, and this would 
involve a further specification of the nature of such proofs and a 
specification of the number of valid proofs admitted by them. But, 
if the thesis that ‘‘all existents are unproved’’ is a mere assertion 
without any proof to support it, then any number of counter- 
assertions may be made for which no proof need be shown ; and, 
if proofs are not required in one case, they cannot be required in 
the other. So one could with equal validity assert that all existents 
are real and are produced from causes. The Madhyamika answer 
to such an objection, as formulated by Candrakirti, is that the 
Madhyamika has no thesis of his own and so the question whether 
his thesis is supported by valid proof or not is as meaningless as 
the question regarding the smallness or the greatness of a mule’s 
horn. Since there is no thesis, the Madhyamika has nothing to 

^ Madhyamika-’Vrtti, p. 36. See also Stcherbatsky’s The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana, to which the author is indebted for the translation and some 
of the materials of the last two paragraphs. 
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say regarding the nature of valid proofs (pramana) or their number . 
But it, may well be asked why, if ' the Madhyamika has no thesis 
of his own, should he hold the proposition that all existents are 
unproduced {sarve bhava amtpafinah)} To this the Madhyamika 
replies that such propositions appear as definite views only to 
ordinary people, not to the wise. The proper attitude for the wise 
is always to remain silent. They impart instruction only from a 
popular point of view to those who want to listen to them. Their 
arguments are not their own or those which they believe to be 
right, but only such as would appeal to their hearers. 

It is not out of place here to mention that the Madhyamika 
school wishes to keep the phenomenal and the real or the transcen- 
dental views wide apart. In the phenomenal view things are ad- 
mitted to be as they are perceived, and their relations are also 
conceived as real. It is interesting to refer to the discussion of 
Candrakirti with Dinnaga regarding the nature of sense-percep- 
tions. While Dinnaga urges that a thing is what it is in itself 
(smdaksana), Candrakirti holds that, since relations are also per*- 
ceived to be true, things are relational as well. Phenomenally 
substances exist as well as their qualities. The ‘Thing in itself” of 
Dinnaga was as much a relative concept as the relational things 
that are popularly perceived as true ; that being so, it is meaningless 
to define perception as being only the thing in itself, Candrakirti 
thus does not think that any good can be done by criticizing the 
realistic logic of the Naiyayikas, since, so far as popular perceptions 
or conceptions go, the Nyaya logic is quite competent to deal with 
them and give an account of them. There is a phenomenal reality 
and order which is true for the man in the street and on which all 
our linguistic and other usages are based, Dinnaga, in defining 
perception, restricts it to the unique thing in itself (svadaksana) 
and thinks that all associations of quality and relations are ex- 
traneous to perceptions and should be included under imagination 
or inference. This however does violence to our ordinary experience 
and yet serves no better purpose ; for the definition of perception 
as given by Dinnaga is not from the transcendental point of view. 
If that is so, why not accept the realistic conceptions of the 
Nyaya school, which fit in with the popular experience? This 
reminds us of the attitude of the Vedantists, who on the one 
hand accepted the view-point of popular experience and regarded 
all things as having a real objective existence, and on the other 
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hand considered them as false and unreal from the transcendental 
point of view of ultimate reality. The attitude of the Vedantists 
on this point, seems to have been directly inspired by that of the 
Madhyamikas. The attempts of Sriharsa to refute the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya were intended to show that thC: definitions 
of the Nyaya could not be regarded as absolute and true, as the 
Naiyayikas used to think. But, while the Madhyamikas, who had 
no view-points of their own to support, could leave the field of 
experience absolutely undisturbed and allow the realistic defini- 
tions of the Nyaya to explain the popular experience in any way 
they liked, the Vedanta' had a thesis of its own, namely, that the 
self-luminous Brahman was the. only reality ; and that : it was 
through it that everything else was manifested. The Vedanta there- 
fore could not agree with Nyaya interpretations of experience and 
their definitions. But, as the Vedanta was unable to give the 
manifold world-appearance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory of perception by 
which it could be considered' as being manifested by coming in 
touch with Brahman and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of causation, N%ar- 
juna and Candrakirti hold that collocations of causal conditions 
which are dijEferent from the effect cannot produce the effect, as is 
held by the Hinayana Buddhists; for, since the effect is not per- 
ceived in those causal conditions, it cannot be produced out of 
them, and, if it is already existent in them, its production becomes 
useless. Production of anything out of some foreign or extraneous 
causes implies that it is related to them, and this relation must 
mean that it was in some way existent in them. The main principle 
which Nagarjuna employs in refuting the idea of causation or 
production in various ways is that, if a thing exists, it cannot be 
produced, and, if it does not exist, it cannot be produced at all. 
That which has no essence in itself cannot be caused by anything 
else, and, having no essence in itself, it cannot be the cause of 
anything else^. 

Nagarjuna similarly examines the concepts of going and coming 
and says that the action of going is not to be found in the space 
traversed, nor is it to be found in that which is not traversed; and 
apart from the space traversed and not traversed there cannot be 
any action of going. If it is urged that going is neither in the space 
^ Madhyamika^vrtti.p. go, \. 6. 
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traversed nor in the space untraversed, but in the person who 
continues to go, since going is in him in whom there is the effort of 
going, then this again cannot be right. For, if the action, of going 
is to be associated with the person who goes, it cannot be asso- 
ciated with the space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
with both; and, unless some space is gone over, there cannot be 
a goer. If going is in the goer alone, then even without going one 
could be called a goer, which is impossible. If both the goer and 
the space traversed have to be associated with going, then there 
must be two actions and not one; and, if there are two actions, that 
implies that there are also two agents. It may be urged that the 
movement of going is associated with the goer and that therefore 
going belongs to the goer; but, if there is no going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without going, how can going be associated 
with the goer at all? Again, in the proposition ‘^the goer goes’’ 
{gantd gacchati) there is only one action of going, and that is 
satisfied by the verb ‘‘goes”; what separate “going” is there 
by virtue of association with which a “goer” can be so called? 
and, since there are no two actions of going, there cannot be a goer. 
Again, the movement of going cannot even be begun; for, when 
there is the motion of going, there is no beginning and when there 
is no motion of going, there cannot be any beginning. Again, it 
cannot be urged that “going” must exist, since its opposite, “re- 
maining at rest” (sthiti)y exists; for who is at rest? The goer 
cannot be at rest, since no one can be a goer unless he goes ; he who 
is not a goer, being already at rest, cannot be the agent of another 
action of being at rest. If the goer and going be regarded as 
identical, then there would be neither verb nor agent. So there is 
no reality in going. “ Going” stands here for any kind of passage 
or becoming, and the refutation of “going” implies the refutation 
of all kinds of passage (niskarsana) as well. If seeds passed into the 
state of shoots (ankura), then they would be seeds and not shoots; 
the shoots neither are seeds nor are different from them ; yet, the 
seeds being there, there are the shoots. A pea is from another pea, 
yet no pea becomes another pea, A pea is neither in another 
pea nor different from it. It is as one may see in a mirror the 
beautiful face of a woman and feel attracted by it and run after 
her, though the face never passed into the mirror and there was 
no human face in the reflected image. Just as the essenceless 
reflected image of a woman’s face may rouse attachment in fools, 
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so are world-appearances the causes of our delusion and attach- 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply examples and describe elaborately 
Nagarjuna’s method of applying his dialectic to the refutation of 
the various Buddhistic and other categories. But from what has 
been said it may be possible to compare or contrast Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic with that of Sriharsa. Neither Nagarjuna nor Sriharsa is 
interested to give any rational explanation of the world-process , 
nor are they interested to give a scientific reconstruction of our 
world-experience. They are agreed in discarding the validity of 
world-experience as such. But, while Nagarjuna had no thesis of 
his own to uphold, Sriharsa sought to establish the validity and 
ultimate reality of Brahman. But, it does not appear that he ever 
properly tried to apply his own dialectic to his thesis and attempted 
to show that the definition of Brahman could stand the test of the 
criticism of his own dialectic. Both Nagarjuna and Sriharsa were, 
however, agreed in the view that there was no theory of the recon- 
struction of world-appearance which could be supported as valid. 
But, while Sriharsa attacked only the definitions of the Nyaya, 
Nagarjuna mainly attacked the accepted Buddhistic categories and 
also some other relevant categories which were directly connected 
with them. But the entire efforts of Sriharsa were directed to 
showing that the definitions of the Nyaya were faulty and that 
there was no way in which the Nyaya could define its categories 
properly. From the fact that the Nyaya could not define its 
categories he rushed to the conclusion that they were intrinsically 
indefinable and that therefore the world-appearance which was 
measured and scanned in terms of those categories was also false. 
Nagarjuna ’s methods differ considerably from those of Sriharsa in 
this, that the concepts which he criticized were shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on notions which 
had no essential nature of their own, but were understood only 
in relation to others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own, and one could understand a concept only through another, 
and that again through the former or through another, and so on. 
The entire world-appearance would thus be based on relative 
conceptions and be false. Nagarjuna’s criticisms are, however, 
largely of an a priori nature, and do not treat the concepts in 
a concrete manner and are not based on the testimony of our 
psychological experience. The oppositions shown are therefore 
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Yerj often of an abstract nature and occasionally degenerate into 
verbalism. But as a rule they are based on' the fundamentally 
relative nature of our experience. They are never half so elaborate 
as the criticisms of Sriharsa; but at the same time they are, funda- 
mentally more convincing and more direct than the elaborate 
roundabout logical subtleties of Sriharsa^s dialectic. It cannot be 
denied that, based on the dialectical methods of Nagarjuna, 
Buddhapalita and Candrakirti, Sriharsa’s criticisms, following an 
altogether different plan of approach, show wonderful powers of 
logical subtlety and finesse, though the total effect can hardly be 
regarded as an advance from the strictly philosophical point of 
view, vrhile the frequent verbalism of many of his criticisms is a 
discredit to his whole venture. 

Dialectical criticisms of Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
(a,d. 760) as forerunners of Vedanta Dialectics. 

(a) Criticisms of the Samkhya Parinama Doctrine, 

In tracing the history of the dialectical ways of thinking in the 
Vedanta it has been pointed out in the previous sections that the 
influence of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti on Bahkara and some of 
his followers, such as Sriharsa, Citsukha and others, was very great. 
It has also been pointed out that not only Nagarjuna and Candra- 
kirti, but many other Buddhist writers, had taken to critical and 
dialectical ways of discussion. The criticism of the different schools 
of Indian thought, as contained in Santaraksita’s Tattm-samgraha 
with Kamalasila ’s commentary Panjika^ is a remarkable instance 
of this. Santaraksita lived in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., and KamalaMa was probably his junior contemporary. They 
refuted the views of Kambalasvatara, a follower of the Lokayata 
school, the Buddhist Vasumitra (A.D. 100), Dharmatrata (A.n. 100), 
Ghosaka (a.d, 150), Buddhadeva (a.d. 200), the Naiyayika Vatsya- 
yana (a.d. 300), the Mimamsist Sabarasvamin (a.d. 300), the 
Satnkhyist Vindhyasvamin (a.d. 300), the Buddhist Sahghabhadra 
(a.d. 350), Vasubandhu (a.d. 350), the Samkhyist Isvarakrsna 
(a.d. 390), the Buddhist Dihnaga (a.d. 400), the Jaina Acaryasuri 
(A.D. 478), the Samkhyist Mathara Xcarya (Am 500), the Naiyayika 
Uddyotakara (a.d. 600), the rhetorician Bhamaha (a.D. 640), the 
Buddhist Dharmakirti (a.d. 650), the grammarian-philosopher 
Bhartrhari (a.d. 650), the Mimamsist Kumarila Bhatta (a.d. 680), 
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the Jaina Subhagupta (a.d, 700), the Buddhist Yugasena ( a .d. 700), 
the Naiyayika Xviddhakarna (a.d. 700), Sahkarasvamin (a.d. 700), 
Prasastamati (a.d. 700), Bhavivikta (a.d. 700), the Jaina Patrasvamin 
(a.d. 700), Shrika (a.d. 700), Sumati (a.d. 700), and the Mimamsist 
Uveyaka (a.d, 700)^. It is not possible here, of course, to enter into 
a complete analysis of all the criticisms of the different philosophers 
by Santaraksita and Kamalasila; yet some of the important points 
of these criticisms may be noted in order to show the nature 
and importance of this work, which also reveals the nature of 
the critical thinking that prevailed among the Buddhists before 
Sankara and by which Sankara and his followers, like Sriharsa, 
Citsukha or Anandajhana, were in all probability greatly in- 
fluenced. 

In criticizing the Samkhya views they say that, if the effects, 
the evolutes, be identical with the cause, the pradkana^ why should 
they be produced from thepradhana} If they are identical, then the 
evolutes themselves might be regarded as cause or the pradhana 
as effect. The ordinary way of determining causality is invariable 
antecedence, and that is avowedly not available here. The idea of 
parindma^ which means identity in diversity, the causal scheme 
of the Samkhya, is also inadmissible; for, if it is urged that any 
entity changes into diverse forms, it may be asked whether the 
nature of the causal entity also changes or does not change. If 
it does not change, then the causal and the effect states should 
abide together in the later product, which is impossible; if it 
changes, then there is nothing that remains as a permanent 
cause ; for this would only mean that a previous state is arrested 
and a new state is produced. If it is urged that causal trans- 
formation means the assumption of new qualities, it may be 
asked whether such qualities are different from the causal sub- 
stance or not; if they are, then the occurrence of new qualities 
cannot entitle one to hold the view that the causal substance is 
undergoing transformations (parindma). If the changing qualities 
and the causal substance are identical, then the first part of the 
argument would reappear. Again, the very arguments that are 
given in favour of the sat-kdrya-vdda (existence of the effect in the 
cause) could be turned against it. Thus, if curds, etc. already exist 

^ These dates are collected from Dr B.Bhattacharya’s foreword to the Tattva- 
samgraha. The present author, though he thinks that many of these dates are 
generally approximately correct, yet, since he cannot spare the room for proper 
discussions, does not take responsibility for them. 
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in the nature of the milk, then what is- the meaning of their being 
produced from it? If there is no idea of production, there is no 
idea of causality. If it is urged that the effects are potentially 
existent in the cause, and causal operations only actualize them, 
then it is admitted that the effects are actually non-existent in the 
cause, and we have to admit in the cause some specific character- 
istic, brought about by the causal operation, on account of the 
absence of which the effects remained in the potential state in the 
cause, and that the causal operations which actualize the effects 
produce some specific determinations in the cause, in consequence 
of which the effect, which was non-existent before, is actualized; 
this w^ould mean that what was non-existent could be produced, 
which would be against the sat-karya-vada theory . In the light of 
the above criticisms, since according to the sat-kdrya-vada theory 
causal productions are impossible, the arguments of Sainkhya in 
favour oi sat-kdrya-vadaj that only particular kinds of effects are 
produced from particular kinds of causes, are also inadmissible. 

Again, according to Samkhya, nothing ought to be capable of 
being definitely asserted, since according to the sat-kdrya-vdda 
theory doubts and errors are always existent as a modification 
of either buddhi^ manas or caitanya. Again, the application 
of all Samkhya arguments might be regarded as futile, since all 
arguments are intended to arrive at decisive conclusions ; but de- 
cisive conclusions, being effects, are already existent. If, however, 
it is contended that decisive conclusions were not existent before, 
but were produced by the application of arguments, then there is 
production of what was non-existent, and thus the sat-kmya-vdda 
theory fails. If it is urged that, though the decisive conclusion 
{niscaya) is already existent before the application of the argumen- 
tative premises, yet it may be regarded as being manifested by the 
application of those premises, the Samkhyist may be asked to define 
what he means by such manifestation (abhivyakti). This manifes- 
tation may mean either some new characteristic or some knowledge 
or the withdrawal of some obscuration to the comprehension. In 
the first alternative, it may again be asked whether this new 
character (svabhdvdtisaya) theit is generated by the application of 
the premises is different from the decisive conclusion itself or 
identical with it. If it is identical, there is no meaning in its 
introduction; if it is different, no relation is admissible between 
these two, since any attempt to introduce a relation between 
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two unrelated entities would launch us into a vicious infinite 
{anavmihd). It cannot mean the rise of the knowledge about that 
particular object for the manifestation of which the premises are 
applied; for, according to Xht sat-karya-mda theory, that know- 
ledge is already there. Again, it cannot mean the removal of the 
obscuration of knowledge; for, if there is obscuration, that also 
must be ever-existent. As a matter of fact, the whole of the 
teachings of Samkhya philosophy directed to the rise of true 
knowledge ought to be false, for true knowledge is ever-existent, 
and therefore there ought to be no bondage, and therefore all 
persons should always remain emancipated. Again, if there is any 
false knowledge, it could not be destroyed, and therefore there 
could be no emancipation. 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila then urge that, though the above 
refutation of the sat-karya-vada ought naturally to prove the a-sat- 
karya-vada (the production of that which did not exist before) 
doctrine, yet a few words maybe said in reply to the Samkhya refuta- 
tion of a-sat-karya-vada. Thus the argument that that which is non- 
existent has no form (nairupya) and therefore cannot be produced is 
false ; for the operation of production represents itself the character 
of the thing that is being produced. As the Satkaryavadins think that 
out of the same three gunas different kinds of effects may be pro- 
duced according to causal collocations, so here also, according to the 
law of different kinds of causal forces (karana-sakti-pratiniyamM), 
different kinds of non-existing effects come into being. It is 
meaningless to hold that the limitation of causal forces is to be 
found in the pre-existence of effects ; for, in reality, it is on account 
of the varying capacities of the causal forces that the various effects 
of the causes are produced. The production of various effects is 
thus solely due to the diverse nature of the causal forces that 
produce them. The law of causal forces is thus ultimately funda- 
mental. The name however, is a misnomer ; for 

certainly there is no such non-existent entity which comes into 
being^. Production in reality means nothing more than the charac- 
teristic of the moment only, divested from all associations of a 
previous and a succeeding point of time^. The meaning of a-sat- 
karya-vMa is that an entity called the effect is seen immediately 

^ na hy asafi’-nama Mncid asti yad utpattim dviset^ Mntu kdlpaniko *yam vyava- 
hdro yad asad utpadyata iti ydvat, Tattva-samgraha-pavjikdy p. 33. 

^ vastundm purvdpara-koti'^sunya--ksana--mdtrdvasthdyl svahhdva eva utpadah 
ity ucyate. Ibid, 
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after a partieular causal operation; and it certainly did not exist 
before this second moment, since, if it did exist at the first moment 
of the causal operation, it would have been perceived ;it is therefore 
said that the effect did not exist before; but this should: not be 
interpreted to mean that the Buddhists believed in the non-existing 
existence of the effect, which suddenly came into being after the 
causal operation. 

Refuting the other Samkhya doctrines, Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila point out that, if an effect (e.g. curd) is said to exist in 
the cause (e.g. milk), it cannot do so in the actual form of the 
effect, since then milk would have tasted as curd. If it is said to 
exist in the form of a special capacity or potency (sakti), then the 
existence of the effect in the cause is naturally denied ; for it is the 
potency of the effect that exists in the cause and not the effect 
itself. Again, the Samkhyists believe that all sensible things are 
of the nature of pleasure and pain ; this, however, is obviously im- 
possible, since only conscious states can be regarded as pleasurable 
or painful. There is no sense at all in describing material things as 
of the nature of pleasure or pain. Again, if objective material 
things were themselves pleasurable or painful, then the fact that 
the same objects may appear pleasurable to some and painful to 
others would be unexplainable. If, however, it is held that even 
pleasurable objects may appear painful to someone, on account of 
his particular state of mind or bad destiny, then the objects them- 
selves cannot be pleasurable or painful. Again, if objects are re- 
garded as being made up of three gunas, there is no reason for 
admitting one eternal prakrti as the source of them all. If causes 
are similar to effects, then from the fact that the world of objects 
is many and limited and non-eternal one ought to suppose that 
the cause of the objects also should be many, limited and non- 
eternal. It is sometimes held that, as all earthen things are produced 
from one earth, so all objects are produced ixota one prakrti; but 
this also is a fallacious argument, since all earthen things are 
produced not out of one lump of earth, but from different lumps. 
Thus, though it may be inferred that the world of effects must 
have its causes, this cannot lead us to infer that there is one such 
cause as the prakrti of the Samkhyists. 
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{b) Criticism of Ismra. 

One of the chief arguments of the Naiyayika theists in favour 
of the existence of God is based on the fact that the specific forms 
and shapes of the different objects in the world cannot be explained 
except on the supposition of an intelligent organizer or shaper. 
To this Santaraksita and Kamalasila reply that we perceive only 
the different kinds of visual and tactile sensibles and that there 
are no further shaped wholes or so-called objects, which men 
fancy themselves to be perceiving. It is meaningless to think that 
the visual sensibles and tactile sensibles go together to form one 
whole object. When people say that it is the same coloured object, 
seen in the day, that we touched in the night when we did not 
see it, they are wrong ; for colour sensibles or sense-data are entirely 
different kinds of entities from tactile sense-data, and it is meaning- 
less to say that it is the same object or whole which has both 
the colour and tactile characteristics. If two colour sensibles, say 
yellow and blue, are different, then still more different are the 
colour sensibles and the tactile ones. What exist therefore are not 
wholes having colour and tactile characters, but only discrete 
elements of colour and tactile sense-data; the combining of them 
into wholes is due only to false imagination. There are no objects 
which can be perceived by the two senses; there is no proof 
that it is one identical object that is perceived by the eye as well 
as touched. There exist therefore only loose and discrete sense- 
data. There being thus no shaped wholes, the supposition of the 
existence of God as shaper and organizer is inadmissible. The 
mere fact that there are the effects cannot lead to the inference 
that there is one intelligent creator and organizer, since a causal 
inference cannot be made from mere similarity of any description ; 
there must be a law of unconditional and invariable connection 
(pratibandha). The argument that, since jugs, etc. are made by an 
intelligent potter, so trees, etc. must also have been made by 
an intelligent creator, is faulty; for trees, etc., are so different 
in nature from jugs, etc., that it is wrong to make any assertion 
from the former to the latter. The general Buddhist arguments 
against the existence of any eternal entity will also apply against 
the existence of any eternal God. The argument that, since a state 
of arrest breaks up into a state of motion or production in all 
natural phenomena, there must be an intelligent creator, is wrong ; 
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■ for there is no state of arrest in nature; all things in the world: 
are momentary. Again, if things are happening in succession, at 
intervals, through the operation of a causal agent, then God also 
must be operating at intervals and, by the arguments of the 
opponents themselves, He must have another being to guide 
His operations, and that another, and that another, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. If God had been the creator, 
then everything would have sprung into being all at once. He 
ought not to depend on accessory assistance; for, He being the 
creator of all such accessory circumstances, they could not render 
Him any assistance in His creation. Again, if it is urged that the 
above argument does not hold, because God only creates when He 
wishes, then it may be replied that, since God’s will is regarded 
as eternal and one, the old objection of simultaneous production 
holds good. Moreover, since God is eternal and since His will 
depends only on Him and Him alone, His will cannot be transitory. 
Now, if He and His will be always present, and yet at the moment 
of the production of any particular phenomenon all other pheno- 
mena are not produced, then those phenomena cannot be regarded 
as being caused by God or by His will. Again, even if for argu- 
ment’s sake it may be granted that all natural objects, such as 
trees, hills, etc., presuppose intelligent creators, there is no argu- 
ment for supposing that one intelligent creator is the cause of all 
diverse natural objects and phenomena. Therefore there is no 
argument in favour of the existence of one omniscient creator. 

The arguments urged in refutation of prakrti and Hvara would 
also apply against the Patahjala-Samkhya, which admits the joint 
causality of Hvara mxA prakrti; for here also, prakrti and Isvara 
being eternal causes, one would expect to have simultaneous pro- 
duction of all effects. If it is urged that the three gunas behave 
as accessory causes with reference to God’s operation, then also 
it may be asked whether at the time of productive activity {sarga) 
the activity of dissolution or of maintenance {sthiti) may also be 
expected to be operated, or whether at the time of dissolution, 
there might be productive operation as well. If it is urged that, 
though all kinds of forces are existent in prakrti^ yet it is only 
those that become operative that take effect, it may be objected 
that some other kind of cause has to be admitted for making some 
powers of prakrti operative, while others are inoperative, and this 
would introduce a third factor ; thus the joint causality of purusa 
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and prakrti is also easily refuted. Again, the view that God 
produces the world through kindness is also false ; for, had it been 
so, the world would not have been so full of misery. Again, there 
being before creation no beings, God could not feel kindness to non- 
existent beings. He would not have destroyed the world had He 
been so kind; if He created and destroyed the world in accordance 
with the good or bad deeds, then He would not be independent. 
HadHebeenindependent,Hewouldnothave allowed Himself to be 
influenced by the consequences of bad deeds in producing misery in 
the world. If He created the world out of mere playful instincts, 
then these playful instincts would be superior to Him. If He 
derived much enjoyment from His productive and destructive play, 
then, if He were able, He would have created and destroyed the 
world simultaneously. If He is not capable of creating and de- 
stroying the world simultaneously, then there is no reason to 
suppose that He would be able to do it at intervals. If it is urged 
that the world was produced naturally by His own existence, then 
there would be simultaneous production. If it is objected that, 
just as spiders, though they naturally go on producing webs, yet 
do not produce them all at once, so God also may be producing 
the world gradually and not all at once, it may then be pointed 
out that the analogy of spider’s webs is false, since the spider does 
not naturally produce webs, but only through greed for eating 
insects, and its activities are determined by such motives. God, 
however, is One who can have only one uniform motive. If it is 
urged that creation flows from God unconsciously, as it were, it 
may readily be objected that a being who creates such a great 
universe without any intelligent purpose would indeed be very 
unintelligent. 

(c) Refutation of the Soul Theory, 

The Nyaya view of the soul, that our thoughts must have a 
knower and that our desires and feelings must have some entity 
in which they may inhere and that this entity is soul and that it is 
the existence of this one soul that explains the fact of the unity of 
all our conscious states as the experience of one individual, is 
objected to by Santaraksita and KamalaMa. They hold that no 
thought or knowledge requires any further knower for its illumina- 
tion; if it had been so, there would be a vicious infinite. Again, 
desires, feelings, etc., are not like material objects, which would 
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require a receptacle in which they might be placed. The so-called 
unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying imagination of 
the momentary ones as one. It is also well known that different 
entities may be regarded as combined on account of their fulfilling 
the same kinds of functions. It is knowledge in its aspect of ego 
that is often described as the self, though there is no objective 
entity corresponding to it. It is sometimes argued that the existence 
of the soul is proved by the fact that a man is living only so 
long as his vital currents are connected with the soul, and that 
he dies when they are disconnected from it; but this is false, since, 
unless the existence of soul be proved, the supposition of its con- 
nection with vital currents as determining life is untenable. Some, 
however, say that the self is directly perceived in experience; if it 
had not been, there would not have been such diversity of opinion 
about its existence. The sense of ego cannot be said to refer to 
the self ; for the sense of ego is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On the other hand, it refers sometimes to our body (as when I say, 
“ I am white sometimes to the senses (as when I say, “ I am 
deaf and sometimes to intellectual states. It cannot be said that 
its reference to body or to senses is only indirect ; for no other per- 
manent and direct realization of its nature is found in experience. 
Feelings, desires, etc., also often arise in succession and cannot 
therefore be regarded as inhering in a permanent self. The con- 
clusion is that, as all material objects are soulless, so also are human 
beings. The supposed eternal soul is so different from the body 
that it cannot be conceived how one can help the other or even be 
related to it. Thus there is hardly any argument in favour of the 
soul theory of the Nyaya and Vaisesika, 

(d) Refutation of the Mimdmsa Theory of the Self, 

Kumarila believed that, though the nature of the self as pure 
consciousness was eternal and unchangeable, yet it passed through 
various changing phases of other feeling and volitional states. That 
the self was of the nature of pure consciousness was proved by 
the fact that it perceives itself to be knower in the past and in 
the present. So the existence of the self is proved by the fact of 
self-consciousness. To this Santaraksita and Kamalaslla reply that, 
if the self is regarded as one eternal consciousness, then know^- 
ledge or the knowing idiCvXty fbuddhi) ought also to be regarded 
as similarly one and eternal; but seemingly Kumarila does not 
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consider huddhi to be such. If the knowing faculty be regarded as 
eternal and one, how are the varying states of cognition, such as 
colour-cognition, taste-cognition, etc., to be explained? If it is 
urged that, though the knowing faculty is one, yet (just as a fire, 
though it has always a capacity of burning, yet burns only when 
combustible substances are put in it) it only passes through 
various kinds of perception according as various kinds of objects 
are presented to it; or, just as a mirror, though it has always the 
power of reflecting, yet only reflects when the objects are presented 
to it, so the selves are eternally conscious and yet operate only in 
connection with their specific bodies and grasp the various kinds of 
sense-data, and all cognitions are forged from them(selves). If the 
change of cognitions is due to the changing operations of the senses 
and the sense-objects, then such a cognizing faculty cannot be 
regarded as eternal and one. If the knowing faculty is to be re- 
garded as eternal owing to an experience of continuity of conscious- 
ness, then how can one explain the variety of cognitions? If it is 
urged that the variety of cognitions is due to the assumption by the 
cognizing faculty of various forms of objects, then how can one 
explain the experience of the variety of cognitions in hallucinations, 
when there are no objects? Moreover the Mimamsist does not 
think that the cognizing faculty assumes the forms of the objects 
cognized, but believes that cognition reveals the objects in the 
objective world and the cognizing faculty has itself no forms 
{nirakara buddhih). The fact that there may be cognitions without 
a corresponding real objective presentation proves that our cogni- 
tions are subjective and self-revealed and that they do not reveal 
objective entities. If it is urged that the knowing faculty has always 
the power of revealing all things, then sound-cognition would be 
the same as colour-cognition. The analogy of fire is also false, since 
there is not one fire that is constant; the analogy of the reflecting 
mirror is also false, since there is really no reflection in the mirror 
itself; one can see a reflection in a mirror at a particular angle, 
the mirror therefore is only an apparatus for producing an illusory 
cognition. Again, the buddhi cmnot be compared to a mirror as 
an apparatus for producing illusory images ; for then some other 
buddhi'^ovlA be necessary for perceiving illusory images. Again, 
if the self is regarded as one and eternal, then it cannot pass through 
the varying feeling and volitional states. If these states are not 
entirely different from the self, then their changes would imply 
the change of the self; and again, if they are entirely different from 
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the self, how should their change affect the self? Again, if these 
states all belong to the self and it is urged that it is when the 
pleasurable state is submerged in the nature of the common self, 
that the painful state may arise, it may be pointed out in objection 
that, if the pleasurable states could be submerged in the nature of 
the self in identity with itself, then they would be identical with 
the nature of the self. It is also wrong to suppose that the sense of 
self-consciousness refers to a really existing entity corresponding 
to it. It has in reality no specific object to refer to as the self. It 
may therefore be safely asserted that the existence of the self is 
not proved by the evidence of self-consciousness. 

{e) Refutation of the Sdmkhya View of the Self 

Against the Samkhya view of the self it is pointed out that 
the Samkhya regards the self as pure consciousness, one and 
eternal, and that, as such, it ought not to be able to enjoy diverse 
kinds of experiences. If it is held that enjoyment, etc., all belong to 
buddki and the punisa only enjoys the reflections in the htiddhi^ 
it may well be objected that if the reflections in the huddhi are 
identical with purusa^ then with their change the purusa also 
undergoes a change; and if they are different, the purusa cannot 
be considered to be their enjoyer. Again, if the prakrti concen- 
trates all its activities for the enjoyment of the purusa^ how can 
it be regarded as unconscious? Again, if all actions and deeds 
belong to buddhij 2iiA if huddhi be different from purusa^ why 
should the purusa suffer for what is done by the buddhil If, 
again, the nature of purusa cannot be affected by the varying 
states of pleasure and pain, then it cannot be regarded as an en- 
joyer; and, if it could be affected, it would itself be changeable. 

(/) The Refutation of the Vpanisad View of the Self, 

The Upanisadic thinkers hold that it is one eternal conscious- 
ness that illusorily appears as all objects, and that there is in reality 
no perceiver and perceived, but only one eternal consciousness. 
Against this view it is urged by Santaraksita and Kamalasila that, 
apart from the individual cognitions of colour, taste, etc., no 
eternal, unchangeable consciousness is experienced. If one eternal 
consciousness is the one reality, then there cannot be a distinction 
of false knowledge and right knowdedge, bondage and emancipa- 
tion. There being only one reality, there is no right knowledge 
which need be attained. 
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{g) Refutation of the Theory of the Persistence of 
Existing Entities, 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila point out that the Naiyayikas 
divide existing entities into two classes, as produced 
and unproduced (a-krtaka), 2U[id they hold that those which are 
produced are destructible. The Vatsiputriyas also similarly divide 
existing entities into momentary (e.g. ideas, sound, flame, etc.) 
and non-momentary (e.g. earth, sky, etc.). On this point Santa- 
raksita and Kamalasila urge that whatever is produced is momen- 
tary, since the destructibility of momentary things does not de- 
pend on any cause excepting the fact that they are produced ; for, 
had the destructibility of such entities depended on conditions 
or causes other than the fact of their being produced, then the 
premise that whatever is produced is necessarily destructible would 
be false. The Naiyayika view, therefore, that produced entities 
depend for their destruction on other conditions, is false. If pro- 
duced entities do not depend for their destruction on any other 
condition or cause than the fact of their being produced, then they 
must be destroyed the moment they are produced, or in other 
words they are momentary. Moreover, destruction, being nega- 
tion, is not a positive entity and is absolutely contentless, and only 
positive entities depend on other conditions or causes for their 
production. Destruction, being negation, is not produced by any 
conditions or causes like a positive entity. Destruction therefore 
is not generated by any separate causal apparatus, but the very 
causes that lead to the production of an entity lead also to its 
destruction the next moment. Destructibility being a necessary 
characteristic of productibility, destruction cannot need the inter- 
ference of any causes. It has also been stated above that destruc- 
tion is pure negation and has therefore no characteristics which 
have to be generated by any positive set of causes or conditions^. 

^ The word ksanika, which is translated as “momentary,” is, according to 
Santaraksita, a technical term. The character in an entity of dying immediately 
after production, is technically called and whatever has this quality is 

called ksanika {iitpdddnantara'-vinasi-^svahhdvo vastunah ks ana ucyate, sa yasydsti 
sa ksanika iti. Tattva-samgrahay p. 142) ; k^ana therefore does not mean time- 
moment. It means the character of dying immediately after being produced. 
The objection of Uddyotakara that what only stays for a moment of time (ksana) 
cannot be called ksanika, because at the expiry of the moment nothing remains 
which can be characterized as momentary, is therefore inadmissible. There is, 
however, no entity separate from the momentary character, and the use of the 
term ksanika, which grammatically distinguishes the possessor of the momentary 
character from the momentary character itself, is due only to verbal license. 
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Kumalasila and Santaraksita urge that existence (sattva) can be 
affirmed only of those entities which are capable of serving a purpose 
(artha-kriya-samarthd). They urge that entities can only serve a 
purpose, if they are momentary. Entities that persist cannot serve 
any purpose and therefore cannot have any existence. In order to 
prove their thesis they enter into the following argument. If any 
purpose is to be served, then that can be either in succession 
or simultaneously, and no middle alternative is possible. If an 
existing entity persists in time, then all its effects ought to come 
about simultaneously; for, the complete cause being there, the 
effects must also be there, and there is no reason why the effects 
should happen in succession ; but it is well known in experience 
that effects happen only in succession and not simultaneously. If, 
however, it is objected that even a persisting entity can perform 
actions in succession owing to its association with successive acces- 
sories (kraminah sahakarmah)^ then one may well enquire as to 
the nature of the assistance given by the successive accessories to 
the persisting entity in the production of the effect ; is it by pro- 
ducing a special modification (atisayMhdnd) of the persisting cause 
or by independent working in consonance with the productive 
action of the persisting entity? In the first alternative, the special 
modification may be either identical with or different from the 
nature of the persisting entity, and both these alternatives are 
impossible ; for, if it is identical, then, since the effect follows in 
consequence of the special modification of the accessories, it is the 
element of this special modification that is to be regarded as the 
cause of the effect, and not the persisting entity. If it is again urged 
that the effect is due to the association of the special modification 
with the persisting entity, then it would be impossible to define 
the nature of such association ; for an association may be either of 
identity or of productivity {tdddtmy a znd tad-utpatti)^ and neither 
of them is possible in the present case, since the special modification 
is recognized as being different from the persisting entity and is 
acknowledged by assumption to be produced by the accessories. 
Again, such association cannot be regarded as being of the nature 
of samavdya\ for this special modification, being of the nature of 
an additional assistance (upakdra)^ cannot be regarded as being of 
the nature of inseparable inherence (samavdya). If this special 
modification be regarded as being neither of the nature of an 
additional assistance (upakdra) nor of the nature of an essence 
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identical with the persisting entity, and if it is still regarded as being 
associated with the persisting entity in a tthAoviol samavaya^ then 
anything in the world could be regarded as being m smtavaya 
relation with anything else. In the other alternative, in which it 
is maintained that the persisting entity awaits only the independent 
working of the accessories, it may well be asked whether the causal 
nature of the persisting entity is the same together with the totality 
of the accessories as it is without them? In the former case, the 
accessories would also be persistent. In the latter case, the per- 
sisting entity can no longer be regarded as persisting. 

Regarding the objection of Bhadanta Yogasena, that the same 
difficulties would arise in the assumption of entities as momentary, 
Santaraksita and KamalaMa reply that in their view the accessories 
behave in two ways, firstly, as independent co-operation {ekdrtha- 
kriyd-kdrita) and, secondly, as mutual help {parasparopakdritd). 
Thus in the first moment the different accessory-units are only 
independently co-operant, since, in one moment, their mutual 
actions cannot help one another; but in the second moment, the 
effects may be regarded as being of a joint nature, and therefore 
mutually determining one another, in the production of the effect 
of the third moment. In this view, though each entity operates 
independently, yet none of their operations are irrelevant. They 
are all being produced and determined by the respective causes 
and conditions in a beginningless series. 

The objection against the momentariness of all things on the 
ground that things are perceived and recognized to be the same, 
and as persisting, is not a valid one. For the fact of persistence 
cannot be perceived by the senses and must be regarded as due 
to false imagination. All recognition is due to the operation of 
memory, which is almost universally recognized as invalid for 
purposes of right knowledge. On this point it may be argued that 
in recognition, if the entity now perceived be the same as the entity 
perceived at a previous time, then how can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time? If they are held to be 
different, then it is acknowledged that the entities perceived as the 
same in recognition are not really the same. The objector’s argu- 
ment that, since things pass by the same name, they must be 
persistent is invalid ; for it is well known that even in ordinary per- 
ception, where a flame is known to be destroyed every moment, 
and produced anew, it is still said in common verbal usage to be 
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the 'Same flame. Thus all existing things must be regarded as 
momentary. 

{K) Refutation of Criticisms of the Non-permanency 
of Entities. 

It is objected by the Naiyayikas and others that, if things are 
momentary, then the theory of karma would fail ; for how can it 
be understood that the deeds be performed by one, and the fruits 
reaped by another? How, again, can it be understood that a momen- 
tary cause which does not abide till the rise of the effect should 
produce the same? Again, if objects are momentary, how can they 
be perceived by the eye? The phenomena of recognition would 
also be inexplicable, as there would be no permanent perceiver 
who would identify the present and the past as being one. How, 
again, would the phenomenon of bondage and of emancipation 
apply to a non-permanent being? In reply to this Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila say that, just as a seed by means of its invariable 
power produces the shoots, without being superintended by any 
conscious agent, so the inner states of a man may generate other 
states, without being superintended by any permanent conscious 
agent; the formula (dharma-samketa) for all production is, ‘‘this 
happening, that happens’*; “this being produced, that is pro- 
duced.” It is through ignorance that a man cannot discern that 
all subsequent states are determined by the natural forces of the 
preceding ones and thinks of himself as performing this or that 
action or as striving for emancipation. The true nature of things 
cannot be determined by the illusory experience of ignorant people. 
It is sometimes objected that the parts of a seed attain a due 
constitution by assimilating nutritive elements at the second stage, 
and then again at the third stage attain a new constitution by further 
accretion of new nutritive elements, and that therefore it cannot 
be held that the parts of the seed are entirely destroyed at the 
second stage. To this the reply of Santaraksita is that in the second 
moment the effect is produced in dependence on the undestroyed 
causal efflciency of the first causal moment ; so that the effect 
is produced by the causal efficiency of the first moment, when 
the cause is not destroyed. The cause however perishes in the 
second moment; for, once the cause has produced the effect, it 
cannot be producing it again and again ; if it did, there would be 
a vicious infinite. It must therefore be admitted that the causal 
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efficiency of the cause ceases immediately after production^. The 
view that the effect is produced simultaneously with the cause {zaha- 
bhutam katyam) is unreasonable, since the cause cannot produce 
the effect before it is itself produced ; again, it cannot produce after 
it is itself produced ; for then the effect also has to be acknowledged 
to be of the same nature as the cause ; but at the same moment it 
can have no scope for its efficiency. Thus the cause and effect 
cannot be produced simultaneously. There is no necessity also for 
admitting a causal operation {vyapara), as separate and distinct 
from the cause. Invariable antecedence is the only qualification 
of cause^. If a causal operation has to be admitted for connecting 
the cause with the effect, then that would require another opera- 
tion, and that another, and there would be a vicious infinite. If 
the causal operation is admitted to be able to generate the effect 
independently by itself, so can the cause be also admitted to be 
able to produce the effect. The objection that, if antecedence be ad- 
mitted to be alone the determinant of causality, then the fact, that 
a thing is smelled after it is seen may also lead one to infer that colour 
is the cause of smell, is invalid, for the Buddhists have no objection 
to regarding colour as an accessory cause of smell. It must also be 
remembered that the Buddhists do not regard mere antecedence 
as the definition of cause, but invariable and necessary ante- 
cedence^. Again, no difficulty need be experienced in perception, 
if the objects are admitted to be momentary; for ideas may be 
considered to have forms akin to the objects, or to be formless, but 
revealing the objects. In either case the ideas are produced by 
their causes, and the momentariness or permanence of objects has 
nothing to do with their determination^. There are in reality no 
agent and no enjoyer, but only the series of passing mental pheno- 
mena. Causality consists in the determination of the succeeding 
states by the previous ones. The objection of Uddyotakara, that, if 
the mind is momentary, it cannot be modified (msana) by deeds 
{karma), is invalid; for, in the Buddhist view, this modification 

^ The Vaibhasikas are spoken of by Santaraksita as holding the view that 
the effect is produced at the third moment. In this view the effect is produced 
by the destroyed cause. 

^ idam eva hi kdryasya karaitdpeksd yat tad-anantara-hhdvitvam. Tattva-- 
samgraha, p. 177. 

® na hi vayam dnantarya-mdtram kdrya-kdrana-hhdvddhigati- 7 iibandhanam 
. . .yasyaivdnantaraTfi yad hhavati tat tasya kdranain isyate. Ibid, p. 180. 

^ Santaraksita and Kamala^ila are Buddhists who style themselves ntrdkdra- 
vijndna^vddin. 
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(msand) means nothing more than the production of a new mental 
state of a modified nature. There is again no permanent perceiver 
who remembers and recognizes ; it is only when in a particular series 
of conscious states, on account of the strength of a particular 
perception, such particularly modified mental states are generated 
as may be said to contain seeds of memory, that memory is possible. 
The Buddhists also do not consider that there is one person 
who suffers bondage and is liberated; they think that bondage 
means nothing more than the production of painful states due to 
ignorance (amdya) and other mental causes, and that liberation 
also means nothing more than purity of the mental states due 
to cessation of ignorance through right knowledge. 

(i) Refutation of the Nydya Vaisesika Categories, 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila attempt to refute the categories of 
substance (dravya) with its subdivisions, quality (guna), action 
(karma), generality, or class concepts (sdmdnya), specific pecu- 
liarities (visesa), relation of inherence (samavdy a), dxid the conno- 
tation and denotation of words (sabdartha). This refutation may 
briefly be set out here. 

Speaking against the eternity of atoms, they hold that, since no 
special excellence can be produced in eternal entities, no conditions 
or collocations of any kind can produce any change in the nature 
of the atoms; thus, the atoms being always the same in nature, 
all objects should be produced from them either at once, or not 
at all. The mere fact that no cause of atoms is known is no ground 
for thinking that they are causeless. Again, substance, as different 
from characters and qualities, is never perceived. The refutation 
of wholes (avayavi), which has already been effected, also goes 
against the acceptance of substantive wholes, and so the four 
substances earth, water, air and fire, which are ordinarily re- 
garded as substantive— wholes made up of atoms— also stand 
refuted. Again, it is not easy to prove the existence of separate 
and independent time and space entities; for spatial and temporal 
determinations may well be explained as mental modifications due, 
like other facts of experience, to their specific causes. The Buddhists 
of course accept the existence oi manas as an instrument separate 
from the sense-organs, but they do not admit its existence as an 
eternal and single entity. 

The refutation of substances implies the refutation of gunas. 
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which are supposed to be dependent on substances. If the sub- 
stances do not exist, there can also be no relation of inherence, in 
which relation the gunas are supposed to exist in substances. There 
is, again, no meaning in acknowledging colours, etc., as different 
from the atoms in which they are supposed to exist. The per- 
ception of numbers also ought to be regarded as due to mental 
modifications associated with particular cognitions. There is no 
reason for holding that numbers should stand as separate qualities. 
In a similar manner Santaraksita and Kamalasila proceed with the 
refutation of the other Nyaya qualities. 

Proceeding with the refutation of action (karma), they hold that, 
if all things are admitted to be momentary, then action cannot be 
attributed to them; for action, involving as it does successive 
separation of parts and association of contact-points, implies many 
moments for its execution. If things are admitted to be persistent 
or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If things are 
admitted to be always moving, then they will be in motion while 
they are perceived to be at rest, which is impossible. If things 
are at rest by nature, there cannot be any vibratory movement in 
them. The main principle involved in the refutation of gunas and 
karmas consists in the fact that the gunas and karmas are regarded 
by the Buddhists as being identical with the particular sense-data 
cognized. It is wrong, in their view, to analyse the sense-data as 
substances having qualities and motion as different categories in- 
hering in them. Whatever may be the substance, that is also the 
quality which is supposed to be inhering in it, as also the motion 
which it is supposed to execute. 

Regarding the refutation of class-concepts the main drift of 
Buddhist argument is that, though the perception of class-natures 
may be supposed to be due to some cause, yet it is wrong to 
assume the existence of eternal class-nature existing constantly 
in all the changing and diverse individual members of a class. 
For, howsoever we may try to explain it, it is difficult to see 
how one thing can remain constantly the same, though all the 
individual members in which it is supposed to exist are constantly 
changing. If class-natures are said to inhere owing to specific 
qualities, e.g. cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected 
that, since the operation of cooking is different in each case, there 
is no one character ‘‘cooking” by virtue of which the class-nature 
of cook is admissible. Moreover, a cook is called a cook even when 
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he is not cooking. Considerations like these should lead any 
thinking person to deny the existence of eternal class-natures. 
Regarding the refutation of specific qualities {visem) it is held 
that, if can perceive the ultimate specific qualities as dif- 

ferent from one another, they might equally perceive the atoms to 
be different from one another ; if the atoms cannot be perceived 
as different except through some other properties, then the same 
may be required of the specific properties themselves. 

Regarding the refutation of samavaya^ or relation of inherence, 
the Buddhist objects mainly to the admission of a permanent 
samavdya relation, though all the individuals in which this relation 
may be supposed to exist should be changing or perishing. It is a 
false supposition that the relation of inherence, such as that of the 
cloth in the thread, is ever felt to be, as if the one (e.g. the cloth) 
was existing in the other (threads), as the Naiyayikas suppose. 


Dialectic of Sankara and Anandajfiana. 

It is well known that Sankaracarya in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra^ ii. ii 11-17, criticizes the atomic theory of the 
Vaisesikas, His first thesis is that the production of an effect 
different in nature from the cause, as in the case of the production 
of the impure world from pure Brahman, can be justified on the 
analogy of even the critics of the Vedanta, the Vaisesikas. The 
Vaisesikas hold that in the production of the dvy-anuka (containing 
two atoms) from iht paraifianu (single atom) and of the catur-anuka 
(containing four atoms) from the dvy-anuka^ all other qualities of 
the paramdnu and the dvy-anuka transferred to the dvy-anuka 
and catur-anuka respectively, excepting the specific measures of 
pdrimdndalya (specific atomic measure) and anu-hrasva (specific 
measure of the dyads), which are peculiar to para?ndnu and dvy- 
anuka respectively. Thus, though all other qualities of paramdnus 
pass over to dvy-anukas produced by their combination, yet the 
Bpeci&c pdrimdndalya measure of the paratndnus does not pass to 
the dvy-anukas, which are of the anu-hrasva parimdna. So also, 
though all the qualities of dvy-anukas would pass on to the catur- 
anukas made out of their combination, yet their owm specific 
anu-hrasva parimdna would not pass on to the catur-anukas, which 
are possessed of their own measure, viz. the mahat parimdna, 
uncaused by the parimdna of the dvy-anukas. This shows that the 
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Vaisesikas believe that Hit parimandalya rntzmi^ iparimand) of the 
paramams may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the dvy-anukaSy and so the anu-hrasva measure of the 
dvy-amkas may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the catur-anukas^ viz. the mahat parimdna. On this 
analogy it may be contended that the Vaisesikas have nothing 
to object to in the production of an altogether different effect (viz. 
the impure world) from an altogether different cause, the pure 
Brahman. If it is urged that the measure of the par amdnu cannot 
pass on to the dvy-anuka only because its passage is rendered im- 
possible by the taking possession of it by an opposite quality (the 
anu-hrasm parimdna)^ then a similar reply may be given in the case 
of the difference between the world and Brahman. Moreover, 
since, according to the Vaisesika theory, all products remain for 
a moment without qualities, there is no reason why, when the 
dvy-amka was produced, the parimandalya measure should not 
pass on to it. At that moment, since the parimandalya measure 
did not pass on to it as did the other qualities, it follows, not that 
the passing of the parhndndalya measure is opposed by the other 
parimdnay but that it naturally did not pass on to it. Again, it 
cannot be objected that the analogy of dissimilarity of qualities 
(gum) cannot be cited in support of the dissimilarity of substances. 

Sankara’s second thesis is that the Vaisesika view that atoms 
combine is wrong, because, since the atoms are partless, and since 
combination implies contact and contact implies parts which come 
in contact, there cannot be any combination of atoms. More- 
over, since before creation there is no one who can make an effort, 
and since the contact of atoms cannot be effected without effort, 
and since the selves, being unconscious at that time, cannot them- 
selves make any effort, it is impossible to account for the activity 
without which the contact of the atoms would also be impossible. 
So the atoms cannot combine, for want of the effort needed for such 
a contact. Sankara’s third point is that the relation of samavaya 
upheld by the Vaisesikas cannot be admitted; for, if to unite two 
different objects the relation of samavaya is needed, then samavaya, 
being itself different from them, would require another samavaya 
to connect itself with them, and that another, and that another, 
and so on ad infinitum. If the relation of contact requires a further 
relation of samavaya to connect it with the objects in contact, there 
is no reason why samavaya should not require some other relation 
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in its turn, Ag^in, if the atoms are regarded as always operative 
and combining, then there can be no dissolution and, 

if they are always disintegrating, then creation would be impossible. 
Again, since the atoms possess the qualities of colour, etc., they 
must be the product of some simpler causes, just as other objects 
having qualities are made up of simpler entities. Moreover, it is 
not right to suppose that, since we have the idea of non-etemality, 
this must imply eternality and that therefore the atoms must be 
eternal ; for, even though it implies the existence of eternality, it 
does not imply that the atoms should be eternal, since there is such 
an eternal thing as Brahman. Again, the fact that the cause of the 
destruction of the atoms is not known does not imply that they 
are eternal; for mere ignorance of the ways of destruction does 
not imply eternality. Again, the Vaisesikas are wrong in speaking 
of six different categories and yet hold that all the five other 
categories depend on substance for their existence or manifesta- 
tion. A substance and its quality do not appear to be as different 
as two substances. A substance appears black or white, and this 
implies that the qualities are at bottom identical with the substance 
{dravyatmakata gunasya). It cannot, moreover, be urged that the 
dependence of other categories on substance consists in their in- 
separableness (ayuta-siddhatva) from it. This inseparableness can- 
not be inseparableness of space ; for, when threads constitute as their 
product a piece of cloth, then the threads and the cloth cannot be 
regarded as having the same space, yet, being cause and effect, 
they are to be regarded as ayuta-siddha^ or inseparable ; and yet the 
whiteness of the cloth is not regarded as abiding in the threads. If 
inseparableness means inseparableness of time, then the two horns 
of a bull, which exist at the same time, should also be regarded as 
inseparable; and, if inseparableness means inseparableness of char- 
acter or sameness of character, then quality cannot be regarded 
as being different from substance. Again, since the cause exists 
prior to the effect, it cannot be regarded as inseparable from the 
cause, and yet it is asserted by the Vaisesikas that their relation is 
one of samavdya^ since they are inseparable in their nature. 

Sankara, however, seldom indulges in logical dialectic like the 
above, and there are only a few rare instances in which he attacks 
his opponents from a purely logical point of view. But even here 
he does not so much criticize the definitions of the Vaisesikas as 
point out the general logical and metaphysical confusions that 
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result from some of the important Vaisesika theories. It is easy 
to note the difference of a criticism like this from the criticism 
of Sriharsa in his Khandana-khanda-khadya, where he uses all the 
power of his dialectical subtleties to demolish the cherished 
principles of pure logic as formulated by the Nyaya logicians. 
It is not a criticism of certain doctrines in support of others, but 
it is a criticism which aims at destroying the possibility of logical 
or perceptual knowledge as a whole. It does not touch any specific 
metaphysical views, but it denies the power of perception and 
inference to give us right knowledge, and it supposes that it 
achieves its purpose by proving that the Nyaya modes of definition 
of perception and inference are faulty and self-contradictory. 
Citsukha’s attempts are more positive ; for he criticizes not only 
the Nylya categories of logic, but also the categories of Vaisesika 
metaphysics, and makes some positive and important statements, 
too, about the Vedanta doctrine itself. Anandajnana's Tarka- 
samgraha is another important work of negative criticism of the 
Vaisesika categories and in that sense a continuation on a more 
elaborate scale of Citsukha’s criticisms of the Vaisesika categories. 
The importance of the Vaisesika was gradually increasing, as it was 
gradually more and more adopted by Vaisnava realistic writers, 
such as Madhva and his followers, and it was supposed that a 
refutation of the Vaisesika would also imply a refutation of the 
dualistic writers who draw their chief support from Vaisesika 
physics and metaphysics. 

Anandajnana, also called Anandagiri, was probably a native of 
Gujarat and lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. Mr 
Tripathi points out in his introduction to Anandajnana’s Tarka^ 
samgraha that Anandajnana was a spiritual head of the Dvaraka 
monastery of Sankara, of which Suresvaracarya was the first 
teacher. He was a pupil of two teachers, Anubhutisvarupacary a 
and Suddhananda. Anubhutisvarupacary a wrote five vrorks, viz. 
(i) a grammatical work called Sarasmta-prakriya, (2) a commentary 
on Sankara’s commentary on Gaudapada’s Mandukya-karika, 
(3) a commentary on Anandabodha Yati’s ATyaya-ma^^ra/^rfajCalled 
Nyaya-makaranda-samgrahay {4) a commentary, called Candrika^ 
on Anandabodha’s Nyaya-dlpdvali, 2116. {f) another commentary, 
called Nibandha^ on Anandabodha’s Pramana-mala, Nothing is 
known about his other teacher, Suddhananda, who is different 
from the other Suddhtoanda, the teacher of Svayamprakasa of the 
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seventeenth century, author of the Advaita-makaranda-tika, One of 
the most distinguished of Anandagiri’s pupils was Akhandananda, 
author of the Tattva-dipana^ a commentary on Prakasatman^s 
Panca-padika-vivarana^ as he refers to him as ktmad-dnanda- 
sailahva-pancasyam satatam hhaje in the fourth verse of his Tattva-- 
dipana. Anandagiri wrote a large number of works, which are mostly 
commentaries . Of these his Isdvdsya-bhdsya-tippana , Kenopanisad- 
bhdsya-iippana, Vdkya-vivarana-vydkhyd, Kathopanisad^-bhdsya- 
ttkdyMundaka-bhdsya-vydkhydna^Mdndukya’-Gaudapddtya-bhdsya'- 
vydkhyd, Taittmya-bhdsya-tippana^ Chdndogya-bhdsya-ttkd, Tait-^ 
tirlya-bhdsya^vdrttika-tlkd^ Sdstra-prakdsikd^ Bthad-dranyaka-^ 
hhdsya-vdrttika’-tikd , Brhad-dranyaka-bhdsya-tlka , Sdriraka- 
bhdsya-tikd (called also Nydya-nirnaya), Gitd-hhasya-mmcana^ 
Pancikarana-vivaranay with a commentary called Tattva-'candrikd 
by Rama Tirtha, a pupil of Jagannathasrama (latter part of the 
fifteenth century), and Tarka-samgraha have already been printed. 
But some of his other works, such as Upadesa-sdhasri-mvrti, 
Vdkya-vrtti-tikd, Atmafnanopadesa-tikdy Svarupa-nirnaya-tikdy 
Tripuri-prakarana-tikd, Paddrtha-tattva-nirnaya-vivarana and 
Tattvdloka^ still remain to be printed. It will thus be seen 
that almost all his works are but commentaries on Sankara’s 
commentaries and other works. The Tarka-samgraha and 
Tattvdloka (attributed to Janardana,” which was probably the 
name of Anandagiri when he was a householder) seem to be his 
only two independent works^. Of these the manuscript of the 
second work, in which he refutes the doctrines of many other 
philosophers, including Bhaskara’s parindma doctrines, has, un- 
fortunately, not been available to the present writer. The r'i2ryfe<2- 
samgraha is devoted almost wholly to a detailed refutation of the 
Vaisesika philosophy. The book is divided into three chapters. In 
the first chapter, dealing with the criticism of substances (dravya), 
he starts with a refutation of the concepts of duality, reality 
(tattva), existence (sattva), non-existence, positivity (bhdva) and 
negativity {abhdva). Anandojnana then passes on to a refutation of 
the definition of substance and its division into nine kinds 
(according to the Vaisesika philosophy). He then criticizes the first 
substance, earth, and its diverse forms, as atoms {paramd^iu) and 
molecules {dvyanuka) , and its grosser forms and their modified states, 

^ See Mr Tripathi^s introduction to his edition of the Tarka-^samgrahay 
Baroda, 1917. 
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as bodies, senses and sense-objects, and continiies to criticize tlie 
other substances such as water, fire, air, and the theory of creation 
and dissolution, akdsa^ time, space, self {dtman) and manas. In the 
second chapter he goes on to the criticism of qualities (guna), 
such as colour (rtipa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch {spars a), 
the effects of heat on the transformations of objects through mole- 
cular or atomic changes {pllu-pdka and pithara-pdka)^ number 
(sankhyd), measure (parimdna), separateness (prthaktva), contact 
(samyoga)y separation {mhhdga)^ the nature of knowledge, illusion 
and dreams, the nature of right knowledge and its means (pramdna 
mid pramd), perception (pratyaksa), inference {anumdna), con- 
comitance {vydpti), reason (hetu), fallacies {ketv dbhdsa), examples 
{drstdnta)^ discussions, disputations and wranglings, testimony of 
the scriptures {dgania)^ analogy {upamana)^ memory, pleasure, 
pain, will, antipathy (dvesa), effort (prayatna), heaviness, liquidity 
{dramtva)^ virtue, vice, etc. In the third chapter he refutes the 
notion of action, class-concept or universality {jdti)^ the relation 
of inherence {samavdya) and different kinds of negation. The 
thesis designed to be proved in all these refutations is the same as 
that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, viz. that in whatsoever manner the 
Vai^esikas have attempted to divide, classify or define the world 
of appearances they have failed. 

The conclusion at which he arrives after this long series of 
criticisms and refutations reminds us of Anandabodha’s conclu- 
sions in his Nydya-makaranda, on which a commentary was written 
by his teacher Anubhutisvarupa Acarya, to which reference has 
already been made when Anandabodha’s views were under dis- 
cussion. Thus Anandajhana says that an illusory imposition cannot 
be regarded as existent (sat) ; for, since it is non-existent in the sub- 
stratum {adhisthdna) of its appearance, it cannot be existent any- 
where else. Neither can it be regarded as absolutely non-existent 
{atyantdsat) ; for, had it been so, it would not have appeared as 
immediately perceived {aparoksa-pratiti-virodhdt)\ nor can it be 
regarded as existent and non-existent in the same object. The only 
alternative left is that the illusory imposition is indescribable in its 
nature^. This indescribability means that, in which- 

ever way one may try to describe it, it is found that none of those 
ways can be affirmed of it or, in other words, that it is indescribable 

^ parisesyad anirvdcyam dropyam upagamyatdm mtPoddmdm prakdrdndm 
prag-ukta-nyaya-badkandt, Tarka-samgmhayp. 135. 
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in each and every one of those ways^. Now, since all appearances 
must have something for their cause and since that which is not 
a real thing cannot have a real thing as its .material cause (m ca 
mmtuno vastii tipadanam tipapadyate), and, since they are ail in- 
describable in their nature, their cause must also be of that nature, 
the nescience of the substratum^. 

He then asserts that this nescience {ajndna) ^which is the material 
out of which all appearances take their form, is associated with 
Brahman ; for Brahman could not be regarded as omniscient or the 
knower of all (sarvafna) without its association with ajndna^ which 
is the material stuff of the all (the knower, the means of knowledge, 
the objects and their relations)^. Ever}^thmg else that appears 
except the one reality, the self, the Brahman, is the product of 
this ajndna.HhhonQ ajndna then can explain the infinite kinds of 
appearances, and there is not the slightest necessity of admitting 
a number of ajnmias in order to explain the diversity or the plurality 
of appearances. The many selves are thus but appearances pro- 
duced by this one ajndna in association with Brahman^. It is the 
one ajndfia that is responsible for appearances of the dream state as 
well as of the waking state. It is the one ajndna which produces all 
kinds of diversity by its diversity of functions or modes of opera- 
tion. If there is only one reality, which through one ajndna appears 
in all diverse forms of appearances, how is the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness or self-recognition to be explained? To this 
difficulty Anandajnana's reply is that both the perceiving and the 
perceived self are but false appearances in the antahkarana {211 
ajndna product), and that it does not in any way infect the one 
true seif with any kind of activity . Thus there is the one Brahman 
and there is one beginningless, indescribable ajndna in connection 
with it, which is the cause of all the infinitely diverse appearances 
through which the former appears impure and suffers bondage, 
as it were, and again appears liberated, as it were, through the 

^ yena yma prakarena paro nirvaktum icchati 

tena tenatmana ^yogas tad-’anirvacyata matd. Tarka^samgraha, p. 136. 

“ tasmad rupyddi-kdryasydnirvdcyatvdt tad^upaddnayn apt adhisthdndjnanam 
upadeyam, Ibid.p. 137. 

® pramdnatah sarvajnatve pi prayndtrtvasya prarndna^prameya-sambandhasya 
cdjndna-sambandham antarenasiddheh tasynin ajndnavattvam avaiyam dsrayita-' 
vyam anyathd sarvajnatvdyogdt. pp. 137, 13S. 

^ ekas tavad dtmd dvayor api dvayoh sampratipanm ^sti, tasya svdjndndd eva 
avivada-siddhad ekasmdd atiriktam sarvam pratibhdti; . ,\samastmyawa bheda- 
bhdnasydpdramdrtkikasyaikajndna'-samarthydd eva sambhavdn ndjndna-bhede 
hetur asti. pp. 13S, 139. 
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realization of the Vedantic truth of the real nature of the self^. In 
fact there is neither bondage nor emancipation. 

In view of the above it may be suggested that Anandajhana is 
following the same line of interpretation of the relation of ajnana 
to Brahman which was upheld by Vacaspati and Snandabodha. 
Snandajhana’s position as an interpreter of Sankara’s philosophy 
is evident from the number of able commentaries which he wrote 
on the commentaries of Sankara and also from the references 
made to him by later writers. Mr Tripathi collects the names 
of some of these writers, as Prajhanananda, Sesa Sarhgadhara, 
Vadivagisvara, Vadindra, Rammanda Sarasvati, Sadananda 
Kasmiraka (a.d. 1547), Krsnananda (a.d. 1650), Mahesvara 
Tirtha (a.d, 1650) and others. 


Philosophy of the Prakatartha-vivarana (a.d. 1200 ). 

The Prakatartha-vivarana (as the writer himself calls it in the 
colophon of the work — prdrabhyate vivaranam prakatdrtham etat) 
is an important commentary still in manuscript on Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra^ which the present writer 
had an opportunity of going through from a copy in the Adyar 
Library, Madras, through the kind courtesy of the Librarian, 
Mr T. R. Chintamani, who is intending to bring out an edition. 
The author, however, does not anywhere in the work reveal his 
own name and the references which can be found in other 
works are all to its name as Prdkatar or to the author of the 
Prakatdrtha {prakatdrtha-kdra)y and not to the author’s personal 
name^. This work has been referred to by Anandajhana, of 
the thirteenth century {Mundaka^ P* 3^5 Kena^ p. 23; Ananda- 
srama editions a.d. 1918 and 1917), and it may well be supposed 
that the author of the work lived in the latter half of the twelfth 

^ Admtiyani atma-tattvanij tatra ca anady anirvdcyam ekam ajndnam ananta- 
bheda^pratibhana-nidananiy tatas cdnekdrtha-kalusitam dtnia^tattvam haddham 
ivdnuhhuyafndnam^veddnta-vdkyottha-tattva-sdksdtkdm-pardkrtasakdrydjndnmn 
muktam iva hhdti; paramdrthato na bandho na muktir iti sakarydjndna-nivrtty- 
upalaksitam paripurnam dtma^tattvam eva parama-‘puru§drtha-rupam sidhyati. 
Tarka-samgraha^-p. 14.1. 

^ The colophon of the work runs as follows : 

jndtvdpi yasya bahu-^kdlam acintanena 
vydkhydtum aksamatayd paritdpi cetah 
tasyopatdpa-haraftdya mayeha bhdsye 
prdrabhyate mvarartam prakatdrtham etat, 

MS. No. I, 38. 27, Govt. MSS. Library, Madras. 
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century. He certainly preceded Ramadvaya, the author of the 
Vedmia-kaumudi, who not only refers to the Prakatdrtha^. but 
has been largely influenced in many of his conceptions by the 
argument of this work^. The author of the latter holds that the 
indefinable may a in association with pure consciousness {cin- 
matra-sambandhini) is the mother of all existence (bhuta-prakrti). 
Through the reflection of pure consciousness in mdyd is produced 
Isvara (God), and by a transformation of Him there arises the 
creator Brahma, and it is by the reflection of the pure consciousness 
in the infinite parts of this Brahma that there arise the infinite 
number of individual souls through the veiling and creating 
functions of the mayd. Mdyd or ajndna is not negation, but 
a positive material cause, just as the earth is of the jug {ajndnam 
ndbhdva updddnatvdn mrdvat). But, being of the nature of veiling 
{dvaranatvdt) and being destructible through right knowledge 
{prakdia-heyatvdt)^ it cannot be known as it is: still it may 
well be regarded as the positive cause of all illusions^. The well- 
known Vedmtic term svaprakdsa is defined in the Prakatdrtha as 
illumination without the cognition of its own idea {sva-^samvin-- 
nairapeksena sphuranam). The self is to be regarded as self- 
revealing ; for without such a supposition the revelation of the self 
would be inexplicable®. The author of the Prakatdrtha then criticizes 
the Kumarila view of cognition as being a subjective act, inferable 
from the fact of a particular awareness, as also the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Prabhakara views of knowledge as an illumination of the object 
inhering in the subject {dtma-samavdyl visaya-prakdso jndnam), and 
the Bhaskara view of knowledge as merely a particular kind of 
activity of the self ; and he ultimately holds the view that the mind 
or manas is a substance with a preponderance of sattva, which has 
an illuminating nature, and that it is this maM5‘which, being helped 
by the moral destiny arrives at the place where 

the objects stand like a long ray of light and comes in contact with 
it, and then as a result thereof pure consciousness is reflected upon 
the object, and this leads to its cognition. Perceptual cognition, thus 
defined, would be a mental transformation which can excite the 

^ Vedanta'^kaumudlyyiS. transcript copy, p. 99. 

^ dvaranatvat prakaia-‘heyatvdd vd tamovat-warupet^a pramdtta-'yogyatve ^py 
abhdva-‘Vydvrtti-‘bhrama-‘kdranatvddi-‘dharma-'vUi§ta$ya prdmdnikatvam na mru-^ 
dhyate. MS. p. is. 

® dtmd sva-prakdsas tato ^nyathd^nupapadyamdnatve sati 
prakdsamdnatvdn na ya eoam na $a evam yathd kumhhah, Prakatdrtha MS. 
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revelationof dXioh]tct{manah-parinamah$amvid-vyanjakojnanamY, 
In the case of inference, however, the transformation of tnanas 
takes place without any actual touch with the objects ; and there is 
therefore no direct excitation revealing the object ; for the manas 
there, being in direct touch with the reason or the is prevented 

from being in contact with the object that is inferred. There is 
here not an operation by which the knowledge of the object can be 
directly revealed, but only such a transformation of the manas 
that a rise of the idea about the object may not be obstructed^. 
The author of the Prakatartha accepted the distinction between 
maya and qjnana as conditioning Isvara ^ndjlva. 

Vimuktatman ( a . d . 1200). 

Vimuktatman, a disciple of Avyayatman Bhagavat Pujyapada, 
wrote his Ista-siddhi probably not later than the early years of the 
thirteenth century. He is quoted and referred to by Madhusudana 
in his Advaita-siddhi and by Ramadvaya in his V edanta-kanmudl 
of the fourteenth century. It wasxommented upon by Jfianottama, 
the teacher of Citsukha, and this commentary is called Ista- 
siddhi-^vyakhyd ov Ista^siddhi-vivar ana. For reasons stated else- 
where Jhanottama could not have flourished later than the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman wrote also another 
work, called Pramdna-mtti-nirnaya^ to which he refers in his 
Ista-siddhi (MS. p. 72). The work has not yet been published, 
and the manuscript from the Adyar Library, which is a transcript 
copy of a manuscript of the Naduvil Matham, Cochin State, and 
which has been available to the present writer, is very fragmentary 
in many parts ; so much so, that it is often extremely difficult to 
follow properly the meaning of the discussions. The work is 
divided into eight chapters, and is devoted in a very large 
part to discussions relating to the analysis of illusions in the 
Vedanta school and in the other schools of philosophy. This work 
is to be regarded as one of the four traditional SiddMs, such as the 
Brahma-siddhihj Mmdmz^ the Naiskmmya-siddhi by Suresvara, 

^ MS, p. 54. 

^ upalabdha-^sambandhdrthd kdrena parinatam mano 

'ndvabhdsa^vydvftti^mdtraphalam, na tu samvid-zyafijakani 
lingadusamvid’-vyavadhana-pratibandhaU MS. p. 54. 

It is easy to see how Dharmarajadhvarindra elaborated his Vedantic theory of 
perception and inference with these and other data worked out by his pre- 
decessors. 
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the Isfa-siddhi by Vimiiktatman and the' , Admita-siddhi by 
Madhusudana. Hitherto only the Naiskarmya-siddhi and, , the 
Advaita^siddhi have been published. The Bmhma-siddhih expected 
to be published soon in Madras; but as yet the present writer is 
not aware of any venture regarding this important work. 

The work begins with the interpretation of a salutation made 
by the author, in which he offers his adoration to that birthless^ 
incognizable, infinite intuitive consciousness of the nature of self- 
joy which is the canvas on which the illusory world-appearance 
has been painted. Thus he starts the discussion regarding the 
nature of the ultimate reality as pure intuitive consciousness 
{anuhhuti). Nothing can be beginningless and eternal, except pure 
consciousness. The atoms are often regarded as beginningless; 
but, since they have colours and other sense-properties, they 
are like other objects of nature, and they have parts also, as 
without them no combination of atoms would be possible. 
Only that can be indivisible which is partless and beginning- 
less, and it is only the intuitive consciousness that can be said 
to be so. The difference between consciousness and other objects 
is this, that, while the latter can be described as the ‘‘this’’ 
or the object, the former is clearly not such. But, though this 
difference is generally accepted, dialectical reasoning shows that 
the two are not intrinsically different. There cannot logically be 
any difference between the perceiving principle {drk) and the 
perceived for the former is unperceived {adrsyatvdt). 

No difference can be realized between a perceived and an un- 
perceived entity ; for all difference relates two cognized entities. 
But it may be argued that, though the perceiver may not be 
cognized, yet he is self-luminous, and therefore the notion of 
difference ought to be manifested. A reply to this objection 
involves a consideration regarding the nature of difference. If 
difference were of the nature of the entities that differed, then 
difference should not be dependent on a reference to another {na 
svarupa-drstih prati-yogy-apeksa). The difference has thus to be 
regarded as a characteristic {dharma) different from the nature of 
the differing entities and cognized by a distinct knowing process 
like colours, tastes, etc.^ But this view also is not correct, since it 
is difficult to admit “difference” as an entity different from the 


^ tasmdt kathandt bhinno jndndntara-gamyo rupa’-rasddivad bhedo ^bhyupeyah. 
Adyar Istasiddhi MS. p. 5. 
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differing entities; for such a difference would involve another dif- 
ference by which it is known, and that another and that another, 
we should have an infinite regress ; and the same objection applies to 
the admission of mutual negation as a separate entity. This being 
so, it is difficult to imagine how ‘‘difference” or mutual negation 
between the perceiver and the perceived can be cognized ; for it is 
impossible that there should be any other cognition by which this 
“difference,” or mutual negation which has the perceiver as one 
of its alternating poles, could be perceived^. Moreover, the self- 
luminous perceiving power is always present, and it is impossible 
that it could be negated — a condition without which neither 
difference nor negation could be possible. Moreover, if it is 
admitted that such a difference is cognized, then that very fact 
proves that it is not a characteristic of the perceiving self. If this 
difference is admitted to be self-luminous, then it would not await 
a reference to another, which is a condition for all notions of 
difference or mutual negation. Therefore, “difference ” or “ mutual 
negation” cannot be established, either as the essence of the 
perceiving self or as its characteristics; and as there is no other 
way in which this difference can be conceived, it is clear that there 
is no difference between the perceiving self and its characteristics. 

Again, negation is defined as the non-perception of a perceivable 
thing ; but the perceiving self is of the very nature of perception, 
and its non-perception would be impossible. Admitting for the 
sake of argument that the perceiving self could be negated, how 
could there be any knowledge of such a negation? for without the 
self there could be no perception, as it is itself of the nature of 
perception. So the notion of the negation of the perceiving self 
cannot be anything but illusion. Thus the perceiving self and the 
perceived {drk and drsyd) cannot be differentiated from each other. 
The difficulty, however, arises that, if the perceiving self and the 
perceived were identical, then the infinite limitations and differences 
that are characteristic of the perceived would also be character- 
istic of the perceiver ; and there are the further objections to such 
a supposition that it is against all ordinary usage and experience. 
It may be argued that the two are identical, since they are both 

evam ca sati na drg-‘driyayor hhedo drastum sakyah 
ndpy anyonydbhdvaii na hi drsah svayam drsteh 
pmti~yogy-apek§a-’drsty-antara^drsyam rupdntaram svam 
samasti svayam drstit^a-dmndt . MS* p. 6. 
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experienced simultaneously ; but the reply 

is that, as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as identical, for in the very experience of the two 
their difference is also manifested^. In spite of such obvious 
contradiction of experience one could not venture to affirm the 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived^. The maxim of 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception cannot be regarded as true; for, firstly, the perceiver is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, the perceiver is always self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though the ‘‘perceived’' cannot be re- 
vealed without the perceiver, the latter is always self-revealed. 
There is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a perceived object A is illuminated in con- 
sciousness, the other objects J5, C,i), etc. are not illuminated, and, 
when the perceived object B is illuminated, ^ is not illuminated, 
but the consciousness {samvid) is always self-illuminated ; so no 
Gonsciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-revealed®. Moreover, each 
particular cognition (e.g. awareness of blue) is momentary and 
self-revealed and, as such, cannot be the object of any other cog- 
nition; and, if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then itwouldnotbe awareness, but a mere object, 
like a jug or a book. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness and the object, and so the perceiver, as pure awareness, 
cannot be identified with its object^. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the perceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and now it is shown that they cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, viz. that they may be both 
identical and different (which is the bhedabheda view of Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja and others), and Vimuktatman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 

^ abhede saha^-bhanayogad dvayor hi saha-bhdnam na ehmyawa na hi dr saiva 
drk saha bhdtlti bhavatdpy ucyate, ndpi driyenaiva drsyam saha bhatui kintu 
drg-drsyayoh saha bhdnam ucyate atas tayor bhedo bhdty eva* MS. p. 25. 

“ tasmdt sarva-vyavahdra-lopa-prasahgdn na bhedo drg-driyaoh. Ibid, 

® him mdyud-msesitatd ndma samvidah svarupam uta sanwedyasya, yadi 
samvidah sdpi bhdty ma sanimd-bhdndt sarnvedya^svarupam cet tadd bhdndn na 
samvido bhdnam. Ibid, Z'J, 

^ asamvedyaiva samvit samvedyam casamvid eva, atah samvedyasya ghata-- 
sukhadeh samvidas cabheda-gandho *pi na pramdnavdn. Ibid. p. 31. 
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perceived cannot be regarded as being both identical and different. 
The upholder of the bhedabheda view is supposed to say that, 
though the perceiver and the perceived cannot, as such, be regarded 
as identical, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman. But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical with Brahman, there would be no difference 
between them. If it is argued that their identity with Brahman 
is in another form, then also the question arises whether their 
forms as perceiver and perceived are identical with the form in 
which they are identical with Brahman ; and no one is aware of any 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their forms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in which they are one and identical. 
If again it is objected that it is quite possible that an identical 
entity should have two different forms, then also the question 
arises whether these forms are one, different or both identical with 
that entity and different. In the first alternative the forms would 
not be different ; in the second they would not be one with the 
entity. Moreover, if any part of the entity be identical with any par- 
ticular form, it cannot also be identical with other forms ; for then 
these different forms would not be different from one another; 
and, if again the forms are identical with the entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity (rupin) from the forms {rupd) ? In the 
third alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
with one particular form of it and different from other forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different. 
In the first case each form would have two forms, and these again 
other two forms in which they are identical and different, and these 
other two forms, and so on, and we should have infinite regress : 
and the same kind of infinite regress would appear in the relation 
between the entity and its forms. For these and similar reasons 
it is impossible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one and identical as Brahman. 

If the manifold world is neither different nor identical nor 
both different and identical with the perceiver, what then is its 
status? The perceiver is indeed the same as pure perception 
and pure bliss, and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
both identical with the manifold world and different, the manifold 
world must necessarily be unsubstantial {avastu ) ; for, if it had any 
substantiality, it might have been related in one of the above three 
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ways, of relation. But, if it is unsubstantial, then none of the abo¥e 
objections would apply. But it may again be objected that, if the 
world were unsubstantial, then both our common experience and 
our practical dealing with this world would be contradicted. To 
this Vimuktatman’s reply is that, since the world is admitted to be 
made up of may a {mdya-nirmitatvdbhyupagamat)^ and since the 
effects of mdyd canot be regarded either as substantial or as un- 
substantial, none of the above objections would be applicable to 
this view. Since the manifold world is not a substance, its admission 
cannot disturb the monistic view, and, since it is not unsubstantial, 
the facts of experience may also be justified^. As an instance 
of such an appearance which is neither vastii (substance) nor 
avastii, one may refer to dream-appearances, which are not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
substance, but because they are contradicted in experience. Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and just as the picture cannot be 
regarded as being a modification of the canvas in the same way as 
a jug is a modification of clay, or as a change of quality, like the 
redness in ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and just as it would remain even if the painting 
were washed away, whereas the painting would not be there without 
the canvas, so the pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which is but a painting of mdyd on it^. 

Mdyd is unspeakable and indescribable (animacanlya)^ not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving the 
characters of both being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance {avidyd-sakti) which is the material cause of all 
objects of perception otherwise called matter {sama--jadopdddna- 
bhutd). But, just as fire springing from bamboos may burn up 
the same bamboos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroys 
the self-same ignorance from which it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 

^ prapancasya vastutvdhhdvdn nddvaita~hd?iifi avastutvdbhdvdc capratyaksady- 
aprdmdnyam apy-ukta-dosdhhdvdt, M.S. p. 64. 

^ yatha citrasya hhittil^ sdksdt nopdddnam ndpi sahojam citram tasydh ndpy- 
avasthdntaram mrda iva ghatadih ndpi gw^dntardgamah dmrasyeva raktatadih na 
cdsydh janmddii citrdt prdg urdhatri ca bhdvdt, yady api hhittim vind citram na 
bhdti tathdpi na sd citram vind bhdti ity evam^ddy-^anubhutir bhitti-jagac-citrayor 
yojyam. Ibid. p. 73. 
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shine in its own radiance^. The functions of the pramanaSy which 
are all mere processes of ignorance, ajnana or avidya, consist only 
in the removal of obstructions veiling the illumination of the self- 
luminous consciousness, just as the digging of a well means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent akasa 
or space ; the pramanas have thus no function of manifesting the 
self-luminous consciousness, and only remove the veiling ajnana^, . 
So Brahma-knowledge also means the removal of the last rem- 
nants of ajnma, after which Brahma-knowledge as conceptual 
knowledge, being the last vestige of ajndnay also ceases of itself. 
This cessation of ajnana is as unspeakable as ajnana itself. 
Unlike Mandana, Vimuktatman does not consider avidya to be 
merely subjective, but regards it as being both subjective and 
objective, involving within it not only all phenomena, but all 
their mutual relations and also the relation with which it is 
supposed to be related to the pure consciousness, which is in reality 
beyond all relations. Vimuktatman devotes a large part of his work 
to the criticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion {khydti)^ 
and more particularly to the criticism of anyathakhydti. These 
contain many new and important points ; but, as the essential 
features of these theories of illusion and their criticisms have 
already been dealt with in the tenth chapter of the first volume, it is 
not desirable to enter into these fresh criticisms of Vimuktatman, 
which do not involve any new point of view in Vedantic inter- 
pretation. He also deals with some of the principal Vedantic topics 
of discussion, such as the nature of bondage, emancipation, and 
the reconciliation of the pluralistic experience of practical life 
with the monistic doctrine of the Vedanta ; but, as there are not 
here any strikingly new modes of approach, these may be left 
out in the present work. 

Ramadvaya (a,d. 1300). 

Ramadvaya, a pupil of Advayasrama, wrote an important work, 
called Vedanta-kaumudiy in four chapters, in which he discussed in 
a polemical way many Vedantic problems while dealing with the 
subject matter of Sankara’s commentary on the first four topics 
of the Brahma-sutra, The work has not yet been published; 
but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 
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Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras: this through the kindness 
of the Curator the present author had the opportunity of utilizing. 
Ramadvaya also wrote a commentary on his Vedmta-kaumudl^ 
called Vedmta-kaumudi-vydkhyanay a manuscript of the first 
chapter of which has been available to the present writer in the 
library of the Calcutta Asiatic Society. These are probably the 
only manuscripts of this work known till now. The date of the 
writing of the copy of the Vedanta-kaumiidl’-vydkhydna is given 
by the copyist Sesanrsimha as a.d. 1512. It is therefore certain 
that the work cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadvaya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors on Nyaya and Vedanta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman, author of the 
Ista-siddhi, has been placed by the present author in the early half 
of the thirteenth century; but Ramadvaya always refers to him 
approvingly, as if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
in his Vedanta-'kaumudi-vydkhydna (MS. p. 14) refers to 
Janardana, which is Anandajnana’s name as a householder; but 
Janardana lived in the middle of the thirteenth century; it seems 
therefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the enunciation of the Vedantic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
influence of the views of the author of the Prakatdrtha ; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in this connection, he repeats 
his very phrases with a slight elaboration^. Just as the cloudless 
sky covers itself with clouds and assumes various forms, so the 
pure consciousness veils itself with the indefinable midyd znd 
appears in diverse limited forms. It is this consciousness that 
forms the real ground of all that is known. Just as a spark of fire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition, 
so the pure consciousness, which is the underlying reality of all 
objects, cannot illuminate them if there are not the proper conditions 
to help it in its work^. Such a conditioning factor is found in 

^ See Vedanta-kaumudi, MS. transcript copy, pp. 36 and 47. 

Ramadvaya refers here to the daharadhikarana of Sankara’s commentary 
on the Bmhnia^sutm,ptes\mi‘ 3 hlyto I. 3, 19, where Ankara refers to the supposed 
distinction between the individual soul {jivd) and Brahman. Here Sankara says 
that his commentary is directed towards the regulation of those views, both 
outside and inside the Circle of Upani^adic interpreters, which regard individual 
souls as real (apare tu vadinafi pdramdrthikam eva jaivam rzipam iti manyante 
asmadiyds ca kecit). Such a view militates against the correct understanding of 
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manas^: which is of the stuff of pure sattva: on the occasion of 
sense-object contact this manas, being propelled by the moral 
destiny {adrstadi-ksubdharn), transforms itself into the form of a 
long ray reaching to the object itself^. The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the antahkarana {antahkarandvacchinnafn 
cuitanyanij.doQS by such a process remove its veil of avidyd, (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this atddya formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani- 
fested by the same process. The two manifestations of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in the same process {mtti) there, 
are joined together in the same cognition as “this object is known 
by me’^ (vrtter ubhayasamlagnatvdc ca tad-abhivyakta-caitanya- 
sydpi tathdtvena mayedam viditam iti samslesa-pratyayah ) ; and, as 
its other effect, the consciousness limited by the antahkarana, 
transformed into the form of the process (vrtti) of right knowledge 
(pra?nd), appears as the cognizer {mttidaksana-pramdsraydntah- 
karandvacchinnas taUpramdtetyapi vyapadisyatef , Tht object also 
attains a new status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object {karma-kdrakdbhwyaktam ca tat prakdsdtmand phala- 
vyapadesa^bhak). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana ; but, as it is 
illusorily identified with the antahkarana {antdhkarana-caitanyayor 
aikyadhydsat), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it is also 
identified with the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana, and, 
as the vrtti becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the vrtti it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object {evain vrtti-vyanjakam api taptd- 
yah-pinda-nydyena tad-ekatdm ivdptam vrttivad-visaya-prdkatydt- 
mand sampadyatef. The moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Ramadvaya may thus be described. The 

the self as the only reality which through avidya manifests itself as individual 
souls and with its removal reveals itself in its real nature in right knowledge as 
paramesvara, just as an illusory snake shows itself as a piece of rope, Paramewara, 
the eternal unchangeable and upholding consciousness, is the one reality which, 
like a magician, appears as many through avidya. There is no consciousness 
other than this {eka eva paramesvarah kutastha-‘nityo vijndna^dhdtur avidy ay d- 
may ay d niayavivad anekadha vibhavyate ndnyo vijndna-dhdtur asti). 

^ This passage seems to be borrowed directly from th& Prakatdrtha, as may be 
inferred from their verbal agreement. But it may well be that both the Vedanta- 
kaumudl and the Prakatdrtha borrowed it from the Panca-padika-vivarana. 

“ Vedanta-kaumudl, MS, transcript copy, p. 36. 

® Ibid,p. 37* 
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sense-object contact offers an occasion for the moral destiny 
(adrsta) to stir np the antahkarana, and, as a result thereof, the 
antahkarana or mind is transformed into, a particular state called 
, , , vrtti. The pure consciousness underlying the antahkarana'wo.s lying 
dormant and veiled, as it were, and, as soon as there is a transfor- 
mation of the antahkarana into a vrtti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcomes for the moment the veil that w’-as covering it. 
The ^rtti thus no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter of the light of consciousness to 
the object on Avhich the vrtti is superimposed, and, as a result 
I thereof, the object has an objective manifestation, separate from 

i the brightening up of consciousness at the first moment of the 

I vrtti transformation. Now, since the vrtti joins up the subjective 

brightening up of consciousness and the objective illumination of 
the object, these two are joined up {sarnilesa-pratyaya) and this 
I results in the cognition 'This object is known by me and out 

of this cognition it is possible to differentiate the knower as the 
underlying consciousness, as limited by the antahkarana as trans- 
formed into the vrtti^ and the known as that which has been 
objectively illuminated. In the Vedanta-paribhasd ’we hear of 
three consciousnesses {caitanya)^ the pramdtr-caitanya (the con- 
sciousness conditioned by the antahkarana)^ the pramdna-caitanya 
(the same consciousness conditioned by the vrtti of the antahkarana), 
and the visaya-caitanya (the same consciousness conditioned by 
I the object). According to this perception {pratyaksa) can be 

characterized either from the point of view of cognition {jnana-^ 
gata-pratyaksatva) or from the point of view of the object, both 
being regarded as two distinct phases, cognitional and objective, 
of the same perceptual revelation. From the point of view of 
cognition it is defined as the non-distinction {abheda) of the 
:: pramdna-caitanya from the visaya-caitanya through spatial super- 

1 imposition of the vrtti on the object. Perception from the point 

' of view of the object {visay a-^gata-pratyaksatva) iB d^fmtd as the 

non-distinction of the object from the pramatr-caitanya ot the 
perceiver, which is consciousness conditioned by the antahkarana. 
This latter view, viz. the definition of perception from the point of 
; view of the object as the non-distinction of the object from the 

? consciousness as limited by antahkarana {ghatader antahkaranava- 

I cchinna-caitanyabhedah), is open to the serious objection that really 

I the non-distinction of the object (or the consciousness conditioned 

I ■ ' ■' ' ■ 
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by the — antahkaraTmvatchm but with the 

cognition {pramana-caitanya or mtti-caitanyd); iox the cognition 
or the vrtti intervenes between the object and the perceiver, and 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrtti and not with the 
perceiver {antahkaranamacchinna-caitan^ That this is so is also 
admitted by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, son of Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 
in his Sikhd-mani commentary on the Vedanta-paribhasa^, But he 
tries to justify Dharmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that he was 
forced to define visaya-gata-pratyaksatva as non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, since this view was taken in Prakasatman’s 
Vivarana and also in other traditional works on Vedanta^. This 
however seems to be an error. For the passage of the Vivarana to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirely different view^. 
It says there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cognitional state or 
sense-knowledge {sarmidf. That other traditional Vedantic inter- 
preters entirely disagreed with the view of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramadvaya. Ramadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
vrtti, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate form 'This is known by me.’’ The object is thus 
illuminated by the vrtti, and it is not directly with the subject, but 
with the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, e.g. a book, 
one should feel “lam the book,” and not “ I perceive the book ” ; 
in reply to such an objection he says that in the perceptual process 

^ yad vd yogyatve sati visaya~'Caitanydhhinna-‘pmmm}a~caitanya-msayatvam 
ghatdder visayasya pratyaksatvaTU tathdpi visayasydparoksatvam samvida- 
hheddt iti vivarane tatra tatra ca sampradayikaih pramdtrabhedasyaiva visaya-- 
pratyaksa-laksanaivenahhidhanad evam uktam, Sikhd^mani on Vedanta-pari- 
p. 75, Bombay, 1911, Venkatesvara Press. 

2 Ibid. 

® Tasmad avyavadhdnena sa 7 nvid-upddhitaydparok§atd visayasya, Panca’^ 
padika-vivarana, p. 50, Benares, 1892. 

^ It should be noted here that samvid mems cognitional idea or sense- 
knowledge and not the perceiver {antahkarandvaccMnna-caitanya)^ as the author 
of the Sikhdmani says. Thus Akhandananda in his Tattva-^dtpana commentary 
explains the word samvid as samvic-chabdena indriyartha-samprayoga^ja-jndnasya 
vivakdtatvdt. Tattva-dlpana, p, 194, Benares, 1902. 
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there is only a non-distinction between the consciousness underlying 
the object and the consciousness underlying the perceiver^ and this 
non-distinction, being non-relational, does not imply the assertion 
of a relation of identity resulting in the notion '‘I am the book’^^. 
This is undoubtedly so, but it is hardly an answer to the objection 
that has been raised. It is true that the object and the subject are 
both but impositions of avidya on one distinctionless pure con- 
sciousness; but that fact can hardly be taken as an explanation of 
the various modes of experiences of the complex w^'orld of subject- 
object experience. The difference of the Vedanticviewof perception, 
as expounded in the Panca-padika-vivamna^ from the Buddhist 
idealism {vijnana-vada) consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not accord any independent status to objects as outside the 
ideas or percepts, the Vedanta accepted the independent mani- 
festation of the objects in perception in the external world^. There 
is thus a distinction between visional percept and the object; but 
there is also a direct and immediate connection between them, and 
it is this immediate relationship of the object to its awareness 
that constitutes the perceptivity of the object {avyavadhanena 
samvid-upadhita aparoksata visayasya—Vivamna^ p. 50). The 
object is revealed in perception only as an object of awareness, 
whereas the awareness and the subject reveal themselves directly 
and immediately and not as an object of any further intuition or 
inference {prajneyam kamiatuena aparoksam pramdtr-pramitl punar 
aparokm eva kevalam na kannataySf . 

The views of the however, cannot be regarded 

as original in any sense, since they are only a reflection of the ex- 
position of the subject in Padmapada’s Panca'-pddika and Praka- 
satman’s Panca-pddika-mvarana, The development of the whole 
theory of perception may be attributed to the Panca-padikd- 
vwarana^ since all the essential points of the perceptual theory can 
be traced in that work. Thus it holds that all the world objects 
are veiled hy amdyd \ that, diS iht antahkarana is transformed into 
states by superimposition on objects, it is illuminated by the 
underlying consciousness ; and that through the spatial contact with 
the objects the veil of the objects is removed by these antah-- 
karana transformations; there are thus two illuminations, namely 

^ Veddnta-paribhdsd^-pp, 

^ na ca vijndndhhedad eva dparohsyam avabkdsate hahistvasy dpi rajatader 
dparoksydt, Panca-pddikd-vivaratm, p. 50. 

® Panca-padika, p. 17, Benares, 1891, 
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of the antahkarana transformations (called vrtti in tht Vedanta-- 
kaumudi^ and Vedanta-paribhdsd and pure consciousness) ; to 
the question that, if there were unity of the consciousness 
underlying the object and the consciousness underlying the antah- 
karana (i.e. the subject) and the consciousness underlying the 
antahkarana modification (or vrtti), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (e.g. “ I perceive the book,” and 
not “I am the book,” and it is only the latter form that could 
be expected from the unity of the three consciousnesses), Praka- 
satman’s reply is that, since the unity of the object-consciousness 
with the antahkarana-con^ciousntss (subject) is effected through 
the modification or the mtti of the antahkarana and, since the 
antahkarana is one with its vrtti^ the operation is rightly 
attributed to the antahkarana as its agent, and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underlying the antahkarana resulting in the 
perception of the knower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to which the operation of the vrtti is directed in spatial 
superimposition — the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the vrtti with reference to the subject and the 
object^. This is exactly the interpretation of the Vedanta-kaumudl^ 
and it has been pointed out above that the explanations of the 
Vedanta-paribhasa zxt largely different therefrom and are in all 
probability inexact. As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by specific antahkaranas) and 
individual objects (consciousness limited by specific avidya 
materials constituting the objects) through the vrtti^ it can result 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particular object 
and not in the revelation of all subjects and all objects^. This has 
been elaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
ajhana-Ytih, and that each cognitive illumination removes only one 
ajhdna corresponding to the illumination of one object^. But this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramadvaya, since it was 
also propounded by his predecessor Anandajnana in his Tarka- 

^ See Panca-padikd’-vivarana, p. 70, and Tattva-dXpana^ pp. 256-259, 
Benares, 1902. 

^ etat pramdty-‘caitanydbhinnatayaiva abhivyaktarn tad visaya'-caitanyam na 
pramatY'-antara-caitanydhhedena dbMvyaktam ato na sarve^dm avahhdsyatvam. 
Panca^padika-vivarana, -p. Ji, 

® ydvantijndndni tdvanti sva-tantrd^i para-tantrani •od ajndndni tato na dosah, 

Veddnta--kaumudl,M.S. ^2- 
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samgmha and by others^. The upshot of the whole discussion is that 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
and the cognitive operation become enlivened and illuminated by 
the indwelling pure^ consciousness as subject-consciousness and 
awareness, and through contact with this cognitive operation the 
object also becomes revealed not as a mere content of awareness, 
but as an objective fact shining forth in the external world. 
Cognition of objects is thus not a mere quality of the self as knower, 
as the Nyaya holds, nor is there any immediate contact of the self with 
the object (the contact being only through the cognitive operation) ; 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as unperceived movement, 
modification or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object {jnatata), as 
Kumarila held, nor is the illumination of the object to be regarded 
mere form of awareness without there being a corresponding as a 
objective entity (visayahhivyaktir nama vynane tad^akarollekha-* 
mdtram na bahir-anga-rupasya vijndndbhivydptilPj^^s is held by the 
Buddhist subjective idealists. The cognitive operation before its 
contact with the object is a mere undifferentiated awareness, having 
only an objective reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, which later on assumes the sense characteristics in 
accordance with the object with which it comes in contact. It 
must be noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
abstract idea, but an active transformation of a x^zl sattva stuff, the 
mind {antahkarandf. Since in the continuous perception of the 
same object we have only a rapid succession of cognitive acts, each 

^ The theory is that there is an infinite number of the ajVid/za- veils j as soon 
as there is the t;r«i-object contact, the veil is removed and the object is illu- 
minated ; the next moment there is again an aj«a«a-veii covering the object, and 
again there is the wtti-object contact, and again illumination of the object, and 
thus there is very quick succession of veils and their removals, as the perception 
of the object continues in time. On account of the rapidity of this succession 
it is not possible to notice it {vrtti-vijndnasya sdvayavatvdc ca krasa-dasdydm 
dipa~jvdldyd iva tamo ^ntarani mohdntaram dvaritum vi^ayant pravartate tato 
pi kramamdnam ksa^dntare sdniagry-’anusdre^ vijndndntarani %)isaycivaraiia- 
bhangenaiva sva^-kdryam karoti, taihd sarvdny apt atiiaighrydt tu jnana-bhedavad 
dvarandntaram na laksyate. Veddnta-kaumudi^ MS. copy, p. 46). This view of 
the Vedanta-kaumudt is different from the \new of the Veddnta-paribhdsd, which 
holds that in the case of continuous perception of the same object there are not 
different successive awarenesses, but there is one unchanged continuous vrtti 
and not different removing different ajnanm {kin ca siddkdnte dhard- 

vahika-huddhi-sthale na jndna-bhedah hintu ydvdd ghata-sphuranam tavad 
gkatdkdrdntahkarana-'Vrttir ekaiva na tu ndnd vrtteh sva'-virodhi-vrUy-utpatti- 
paryantam sthdyiwdbhyupagamdt. Veddnta-parihhdsdipp. 26, zj, Bombay, 1911). 

^ atah sd’Dayava‘-$attvdtmdkam antahkaranam ena anudbhuta-rupa-sparsam 
adrsyam asprsyajn ca visaydkdrena parhmmate. Veddnta-kaumudiy MS. copy, p. 42. 
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dispellixig, an.intellecteal darkness enfolding the object before its 
illumination, there is no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing apart from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what is 
regarded as the present time is that in which the successive time- 
moments have been fused together into one concrete duration : it 
is this concrete duration, which is in reality but a fusion of mo- 
menta,ry cognitive acts and awarenesses, that is designated as the 
present time^-. According to Ramadvaya the definition ■ of per-, 
ception would not therefore include the present time as a separate 
element over and above the object as a separate datum of per- 
ception ; for his view denies time as an objective entity and regards 
it only as a mode of cognitive process, 

Ramadvaya’s definition of right knowledge is also different 
from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra. Ramadvaya defines right 
knowledge (prama) as experience which does not wrongly represent 
its object {yatharthdnubhavah prama)^ and he defines the instru- 
ment of right knowledge as that which leads to it^. Verbally this 
definitionis entirely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 
with ■whom the two conditions of pramd or right knowledge are 
that it should not be acquaintance with what was already knowm 
{anadhigata) and that it should be uncontradicted^. The latter 
condition, however, seems to point only to a verbal difference from 
Ramadvaya’s definition ; but it may really mean very much more 
than a verbal difference. For, though want of contradiction 
(Dharmaraja Adhvarindra’s condition) and w^ant of wrong repre- 
sentation (Ramadvaya’s condition) may mean the same thing, yet 
in the former case the definition of truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case ; for want of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An awareness 
may wrongly represent an object, but yet may not be found 
contradicted in the personal history of one or even many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative, since its limits are 
not fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 

^ nakdlahpratya^a-gocamh,.MamhhMir evaprag-ahhafoa-iiwrtti-pradhDam- 
mnutpatti-'rupo vartamdnah tad-avacchinah kdlo *pi vartamdnah sa ca tathd- 
vidho 'neka~jndna~sddhdrana eva, na caitdvatd jndna-yaiigapadydpattih suksma- 
kdldpeksayd krama-sambkavdty na ca suk^ma-kdlopddhlndm apratitih kdryC’- 
kra7nenaiva unnlyamdnatvdt, Veddnta^kaumvdiy MS. copy, pp. zo-zz, 

^ Ibid. p. i6. 

® tatra smrti-vydvrttam pramatvam anadhigatdbddhitdriha-visaya-jndnatvam. 
Veddnta~panbhdsd,p. zo. 
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that the Vedanta speaks of a real spatial superimposition of .the 
modification of the mtahkarana (which is its cognitive operation) on 
the object, a Vedanta definition of truth might well be expected, to 
be realistic and not subjectivistic or relativistic. The. idealism of 
the Vedanta rests content in the view that, however realistic these 
cognitive relations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances which have as their ultimate ground one changeless 
consciousness. The definition of prama by Ramadvaya as an 
awareness which does not give a wrong representation {yathartha-- 
nubhava) of objects could not be found faulty because of the fact 
that according to the Vedanta all dual experience of the world was 
false; for, though it was ultimately so, for all practical purposes 
it had a real existence, and Ramadvaya refers to the Ista-siddhi to 
justify his view on this point. 

As to the other point, viz. that a prama must always be that 
which acquaints us with what is unknown before {anadhigata)^ 
Ramadvaya definitely repudiates such a suggestion^. He says that 
it often happens that we perceive things that we perceived before, 
and this makes recognition possible, and, if we deny that these are 
cases of right knowledge, we shall have to exclude much that is 
universally acknowledged as right knowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there can be new qualities accruing to the object, so as to 
justify the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge at every 
moment; nor can it be said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not momentary) may cease to operate until a new awareness 
is produced. There is therefore no justification for introducing 
anadhigatatva as a condition of perception. Turning to the difference 
between perception and inference, Ramadvaya says that in inference 
the inferred object does not form a datum and there is no direct 
and immediate contact of the antahkarana with the inferred object 
(e.g. fire). In inference the antahkarana is in touch only with the 
reason or the linga (e.g. smoke), and through this there arises {lingddi- 
bala-labdhdkarollekha-mdtrena) an idea in the mind (e.g. regarding 
the existence of fire) which is called inference^. 

^ ajnata-jnapanam pramdnam iii tad mar am. Vedanta-kaumiidl^ MS. copy, 
p. 18. . 

^ Ibid, p. 47. One of the earliest explanations of the Vedantic view of 
inference occurs in the Prakatdrtha-vivarana, to which the V edanta-kaumudl 
is in all probability indebted. 
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. On , tiie . subject of the self-validity of knowledge (svatak-- 
pmmanya) Ramadvaya, does not, like Dliamiarijadhvarindra, 
include the absence of defects {domhhava) in the definition of 
svatah-pmmmya. It. may well be remembered that' Dharmaraja 
Adhvarmdra' defines validity {pramanya) of knowledge as an aware-, 
ness that characterizes an object as it is , {tadvati tat-prakamka- 
jnmatmfn),\Nhilt self- validity {svatah-pmmdwya) h defined as, the 
acceptance by the underlying sdksi consciousness of this validity in 
accordance with the exact modes 'of 'the awareness .(of, which the 
validity is affirmed) , and in accordance with the exact objective con- 
ditions of the. aw’'areness, in absence of any defects^. 'Ramadvaya, 
howwer, closely follows Kumarila’s view of the self-validity mf 
kn,owIedge' and , defines it as that wffiich, bei,ng produced by the 
actual data, of that cognition, does not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources^. Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition ; 
but, so long as such defects are not known, each cognition is 
valid of itself for .re.asons similar to those held by Kumarila and 
already discussed^. In this connection Ramadvaya points out that 
our cognitions are entirely internal phenomena and: are not in 
touch with objects, and that,., though the objects, are revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demerit, that they may be perceived by us^. : 

Vidyaraiiya (a.d. 1350). 

. In addition to the Sarva-darsana-samgmha Madhava w'rote two 
w^'orks on the Sankara Vedanta system, viz. Vivarana-prameya-- 
samgraha mid. Pancadaii\ a.nd Jwm-mukti-viveka, ..Of these 
the former is an independent study of .Prakasatman’s Panca-padika- 
mvaram^ in which Madhava elaborates the latter’s arguments' in his 
own w^ay. His other work^ Pancadasi, is n popuhr compendium 
in verse. Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 

^ dosabhave sati ydvaUsvdsraya-gmhaka-sdmagrt-grdhyatvarn ; svdsrayo vrtti- 
jndnaniy tad-grahakam sakd-jnanani tendpt vrtti-jndne grhyamdne tad-gata^ 
prdmdnyam api grhyate. Veddjtta-parihhd^d^ pp, 

2 vijndna-sdmagn-janyatve sati yat tad-anya^-janyatvam tad-abhavasyaiva 
svatastvokty-angikdrdt. Vedanta- kaumudi^ MS. copy, p. 52. 

jnaptdvapijndna-jndpaka-sdmagn-mdtra-jndpyatva:n svatastva?n. Ibid, p. 61. 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy^ voL i, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 372-375. 

^ prakatyena yuktasydpi tasya na samair viditatvam sva-prakdsam apt 
prdkatyam kasyacid evadrsta-yogat sphurati na gunatve jndnasya kathaficid 
artha-yogah samastiti. Veddnta-kaumu(^, MS. copy, pp. 67, 68. 
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their clear and forcible style and diction. Vidyaranya is reputed 
to be the same as Madhava, brother of Sayana, the great Vedic 
commentator. He was a pupil of Sahkarananda, who had written 
j : some works of'minor importance on the Upanisads^; 

I ■ Vidyaranya in his Pancadail repeats the Vwarana vm'm of the 

( ^ Vedanta, that, whether in our awakened state or in our dreams or 

in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is. no 
i consciousness; for even in dreamless sleep there must be some, 

consciousness, as is evident from the later remembrance of the ex- 
perience of the dreamless state. The light of consciousness is thus 
itself ever present without any change or flickering of any kind. 
It should therefore be regarded as ultimately real. It is self- 
luminous and neither rises nor sets^. This self is pure bliss, because 
( nothing is so much loved by us as our own selves. If the nature 

of self had been unobscured, we could not have found any enjoy- 
ment in sense-objects. It is only because the self is largely obscured 
to us that we do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
* for other pleasures from sense-objects. Mdyd is the cause of this 

obscuration, and it is described as that power by which can be 
produced the manifold world-appearance. This power (sakti), 
cannot be regarded either as absolutely real or as unreal. 
It is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole of it, and it is only in association with a part 
^ of Brahman that it transforms itself into the various elements and 

their modifications. All objects of the world are thus but a complex 
of Brahman and mdyd. The existence or being of all things is the 
Brahman, and all that appears identified with being is the mdyd 
part. Mdyd. as the power of Brahman regulates all relation and 
order of the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Brahman this behaves as an intelligent powder which is responsible 
for the orderliness of all qualities of things, their inter-relations 
and interactions®. He compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white 
' paste for the inner controller {antary dmm)^ the dark colour for the 

dispenser of the crude elements {sutrdtman) and the coloration for 

^ Bharatttirtha and his teacher Vidyatirtha also were teachers of Vidyaranya. 
Vidyaranya thus seems to have had three teachers, Bharat! Tirtha, Vidya Tirtha 
\ and ^ahkarananda. 

^ nodeti ndstamety ekd samvid esd svayam-prabhd. PancadaH, i. 7, Basumati 
edition, Calcutta, 1907. 

® saktir asty aisvarl kdcit $arva--vasUi~niydmikd, 38. , , ,cic-chdydvesatah 

saktis cetaneva vihhdti sd, 40, Ibid. ill. 
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the dispenser of the concrete elemental world (^mratf and all' the 
figures, that are manifested thereon are the living beings and other 
•objects of .the world. It is Brahman that, being reflected through 
the .Mflya, assumes' the diverse forms and characters. The false 
appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity — a product of maya — ^witli the underlying pure 
consciousness — Brahman. Vidyaranya then goes on to describe 
the usual topics of the Vedanta, which have already been dealt 
with. The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya’s Pmicadmi 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vedantic^ prin- 
ciples in a clear, popular and attractive way, which is veiy helpful 
to those who wish to initiate their minds into the Vedantic ways 
of self-realization^. His Vivarana-prameya-samgraha is a more 
scholarly work; but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in Panca-padika-vivarana^ which has generally been 
followed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, and there being but few ideas which 
can be considered as an original contribution of Vidyaranya to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con- 
tents need be given here^. The Jlmn-mukti-vweka^ the substance 
of which has already been utilized in section 17 of chapter x, 
volume I of the present work, is an ethical treatise, covering more 
or less the same ground as the Naiskarmya-siddhi of Suresvara. 

Nrsimhasrama Muni (a.d. 1500). 

Nrsimhasrama Muni (a.d. 1500) was a pupil of Girvanendra 
Sarasvati and Jagannathasrama and teacher of Narayanasrama, who 
wrote a commentary on his Bheda-dhikkara. He wrote many works, 
such as Advaita-dipika^Advaita-panca-ratna^Advaita-bodha-dlpika^ 
Advaita-vada^ Bheda-dhikkara^ Vdcarambhana^ Vedmia-^tattva-' 
viveka^ and commentaries on the Samksepa-sdriraka and Panca- 

^ There are four commentaries on the PancadasJ: — Tattva-bodkini, Vrtti-’ 
prabhdkara by Niscaladasa Svamin, Tdtparya-bodhinI by Ramakrsna and 
another commentary by Sadananda. It is traditionally believed that the Panca- 
dasi was written jointly by Vidyaranya and Bharat! Tirtha. Niscaladasa Svamin 
points out in his Vrtti-prahhdkara that Vidyaranya was author of the first ten 
chapters of the Pancadasi and Bharat! Tirtha of the other five. Ramakrsna, 
however, in the beginning of his commentary on the seventh chapter, attributes 
that chapter to Bharat! Tirtha, and this fits in with the other tradition that the first 
six chapters were written by VidySranya and the other nine by Bharatitirtha. 

® He also wrote another work oia the Vivarana^ called Vivaranopanydsa, which 
is referred to by Appaya Dik?ita in his Siddhdnta4esa, p. 68 — Vivaranopauydse 
Bhdratitlrtha-vacanam, 
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padika’-vwaranajC2^td. Tattva-bodhinl zxkdPanca-padika-vmamna- 
prakmikd. Nrsimha^rama was -very well reputed among iiis con- 
temporaries, but it does not seem that he introduced any new ideas 
into the Vedanta. He is more interested in, emphasizing, the fact 
of the identity of Brahman with the self, and the illusory, character, 
of .the world-appearance than in investigating the nature and con- 
stitution of may a and the way in which it. can be regarded .as. the 
material stuff of world-appearance. He defines the ,falseh.ood of 
world-appearance as its non-existence in the locus, in which, it 
appe.ars {pratipannopadhm abMva-pratiyogitvaY, When a piece of 
conch-shell appears to, be silver, the silver appears to be existent 
and real {sat)^ but silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
{na tavad rajata-svarupam sat). So also, when we take the world- 
appearance as existent, the world-appearance cannot, be identical 
■ with being or existence-; its apparent identification with t.hese .is thus 
necessarily false^. So also the appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characters in the self-luminous self is false, because the two are 
entirely different and cannot be identified. ■Nrsimhisrama,, however, 
cannot show by logical arguments. or by a reference to experience 
that subjectivity or egoism {ahamkdra^ which he also calls antah- 
karana or mi,nd) is different from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upanisads to prove this point, which is of fundamental im- 
portance for the Vedanta thesis. ,In explaining the nature of the 
perceptual process he gives us the same sort of account as is given 
by his pupil Dharmarija Adhvarindra in his Veddnta-paribkdsd, as 
described in the tenth chapter in the. first volume of this work^. 
He considers the self to be bliss itself {sukha-rupa). and does not 
admit that there is any difference between the self ' and bliss {$a 
catma sukhan na hhidyateY, His definition of is the same 

as that of Citsukha, viz. that it is, a beginningless constitutive cause, 
which is removable by true knowledge^. There is thus practically 

^ X^edanta-tattva-viveka^ p . 1 2 , The Pandit ^ vol . xxv, May 1 903 , This work has 
two important commentaries, viz. TatWa--mmka^(Mpanaym.d'Qne^m\ltd Tattva- 
viveka-dlpana’-vyakhyd hy 

“ Vedanta-tattva-viveka, p. 15. 

® yadd a 7 itahkarana-vrttyd ghatavacchinnam caitanyam upudhiy ate tadd 
antahkarandvacchinna-ghatdvacchinna-caitanyayor '■"vastuta:} ekatve py, upadhi- 
bhedad hhhmayor ahhedopddhi-samhandhena aikyad bhavaty abheda ity antahkara- 
ndTjacchinna-caitanyasya visayabhinna-tad-adhisthana-caitanyasyabheda-siddhy- 
ar^tham vrtter nirgamanam vdcyam. Ibid, p, zz. 

^ Ibid. p. 29. 

® anddy updddnatve sati jndna-nwartyam ajhdnani^ nikhila-prapancopdddna- 
brahma^gocaram eva ajndnam. Ibid. p. ^2* 
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no new line, of argument in his presentation of the Tedanta. On 
the side of dialectical arguments, in his attempts to refute ^Miffer- 
■ence ’’ {bheda) in his Bheda-dhikkara he was anticipated by his great 
predecessors Sriharsa and Citsukha. 

Appaya Diksita^ (a.d. 1550). 

Appaya Diksita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as he refers to Nrsimhasrama Muni, who lived early in 
that century.. He was a great scholar, well-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, and wrote a large number of works on 
many subjects. His grandfather was Acarya Diksita, who is said 
to have been famous for his scholarship from the Himalayas to 
the south point of India: the name of his father was Rahgaraja 
Makhlndra (or simply Raja Makhindra). There is, however, 
nothing very noteworthy in his Vedantic doctrines. For, in spite 
of his scholarship, he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinker, and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original views he contents himself with the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religious views at two 
different periods of his life, Saiva and the Vedanta. But of this one 
cannot be certain; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a Saiva commentary and a Vedantic commentary 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of his commentary Sivarka-mani-dipikd on Srikantha’s 
Saiva commentary to the Brahma-sutra he says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is the monistic interpre- 
tation, as attempted by Sankara and others, yet the desire for 
attaining this right wisdom of oneness (advaita-vdsand) arises only 
through the grace of Siva, and it is for this reason that Vyisa in 
hxs Bmhma-sutf a tried to establish the superiority of the qualified 
Brahman Siva as interpreted by Srikanthacarya. This shows that 
even while writing his commentary on Srikantha’s Saiva-bhasya 
he had not lost respect for the monistic interpretations of Sankara, 
and he w^as somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saiva 
doctrine of qualified Brahman (sagima-brahma) as Siva with the 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Brahman. It is possible, 

^ He was also called Appayya Diksita and Avadhini Yajva, and he studied 
Logic (tarka) with Yajnesvara Makhindra. See colophon to Appaya Dik§ita’s 
commentary’' on the Nyaya^siddhanta-^manjarl of Janakinatha, called Nydya- 
siddhdnta-‘manjari~vydkhydna(^B.)» 
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however, that his' sympathies with the ^ monistic Vedanta, which 
at. the beginning were only lukewarm, deepened with age. He 
says ' in his Sivatka'-mani-dipikd that he lived in the reign of King 
Cinnabomma (whose land-grant inscriptions date from Sadasiva,: 
maharaja of Vijayanagara, a.d. 1566 to 1575; vide Hultzsch, 5 .J. 
Inscriptions, vol. i), under whose orders he wrote tho tSivdrka- 
mani-dtpikd commentary on Srikantha's commentary . His grandson 
Nllakantha Diksita says in his &iva-Mdrnava that Appaya Diksita 
lived to the good old age of seventy- two. In the Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts catalogued by Taylor, vol. ii, it is related that at 
the request of the Pandya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
Pandya country in a.d. 1626 to settle certain disputes between the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Kalahasti-sarana-Sivananda Yoglndra, 
in his commentary on the Atmdrpana-stava, gives the date of 
Appaya Diksita's birth as Kali age 4654, or a.d. 1554, as pointed 
out by Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastri in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the Siva-lilarnava. Since he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year when 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for his pupil Bhattoji 
Diksita, as is indicated by his own statement in the Tantra- 
siddhanta-dlpika by the latter author. Bhattoji Diksita must there- 
fore have been a junior contemporary of Appaya Diksita, as 
is also evidenced by his other statement in his Tattva-kaustubha 
that he wrote this work at the request of King Keladl-Vehkatendra, 
who reigned from 1604 to 1626 {vide Hultzsch’s second volume 
of Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts)^, 

It is said that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them maybe mentioned here: Advaita-nirnaya, 
Catur-mata-sdra-samgraha (containing in the first chapter, called 
Nydya-muktavall, a brief summary of the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second chapter, called Naya-mayukha-mdlikd, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chapter the decisive conclusions from 
the point of view of Srikantha’s commentary called Naya-mani’- 
mala and in the fourth chapter, called Naya-manjari, decisive 
conclusions in accordance with the vievrs of Sahkaracarya) ; Tattva- 
muktdvali, a work on Vedanta; Vydkarana-vdda-naksatra-mdld, 
a work on grammar; Purvottara-mimdmsa-vdda-naksatra-mald 
(containing various separate topics of discussion in Mimamsa and 

^ See Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastri’s introduction to the Siva^^ 
Zz/arwrtZJa, Srirangam, 1911. 
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Yedanta): ; Nyaya-raksa-ynani^ a commentary on the Brahma-sutra 
following the monistic lines of Sankara; Vedanta-kalpa-taru- 
parimala^ a commentary on Amalananda’s Vedmta-kalpa-taru^ 
a commentary on Vacaspati’s Bhdmatt commentary; Siddhanta-- 
ksa-saffigraha^ a collection of the views of different philosophers 
of the monistic school of Sankara on some of the most important 
points of the V edanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments, and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyutakrsnananda Tirtha {Kuna'- 
lamkdra) , Gahgadharendra Sarasvatl {Siddhanta-bindu-sikara) , 
Ramacandra Yajvan [Gudhartha-prakasa), Visvanatha Tirtha, 
Dharmaya Diksita and others; Swdrka-mani-dipikd^ a com- 
mentary on Srikantha’s Saiva-bhdsya on the Brakma-sutra ; Swa- 
karndmrta ; Swa-tattva-viveka ; Siva-purdna-tamasatva-khandana ; 
Swadvaita-nirnaya; Sivananda’-lahan-candrikd, a commentary on 
Sankara’s Swd7ianda-lahan ; Swdrcana-candrikd ; Swotkana-can- 
drika ; Sivotkarsa-manjarl ; Sawa-kalpa-druma ; Siddhanta-ratna- 
kara ; Madhva-fnukha-hhanga^ an attempt to show that Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanisads; Rdmanuja-mata-khandana ; 
Rdmdyam-tdtparya-nirnaya; Rdmdyam-tdtparya-safngraha; Rd^ 
mdyana-bhdrataudrauamgraha; Rdmdyana-sdra; Rdmayanaudfa- 
samgraha; Rdmdyana-sdra-stam; Mlmamsadhikaram-mdla Upa- 
krama-pardkrama^ a short Mimarnsa work ; Dharma-mlmdmsd- 
paribhdsd ; Ndma-samgraha-mdUkd ; Vidhi-rasayana ; Vidhi-rasd- 
yafiopajzvam; Vrtti-mrttikay 2 , short work on the threefold mean- 
ings of words ; Kzivalaydnanda, a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commentaries have been written ; Citra-mlmdmd^ a work on 
rhetoric ; Jayolldsa-nidhi^ a commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna ; 
Yddavdbhyiidaya-tikdy a commentary on Venkata’s Yddava- 
bhyudaya ; a commentary on the Prabodha-candrodaya ndtaka^ etc. 

Prakasananda ( a . d . 1550 — 1600). 

It has been pointed out that the Yedanta doctrine of monism 
as preached by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with which in the hands of the later follovrers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of which all the phenomena of world- 
appearance could be explained/The Vedantists held that this mdyd^ 
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though it adhered to Brahman and spread its magical creations 
thereon, was unspeakable, indescribable, indefinable, changeable 
and' unthinkable and was thus entirely different from the self- 
revealing, unchangeable Brahman. -The charge of dualism against 
such a system of philosophy could be dodged by the teachers of 
Vedanta only by holding that, since Brahman was the ultimate reality, 
maya was unreal and illusory, and hence the charge of duality 
would be false. But when one considers that mayii is regarded as 
positive and as the stuff of the transformations of world-appearance, 
it is hardly intelligible how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having no kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
maya as being the stuff of all world-appearance has to be given 
up, if the strictly monistic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all the followers of Sankara had, however, been inter- 
preting their master’s views in such a way that the positive exist- 
ence of an objective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual presentation was never denied. The whole course of 
the development of Vedanta doctrine in the bands of these Vedanta 
teachers began to crystallize compactly in the view that, since the 
variety and multiplicity of world-appearance cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an indefinable stuff, the tnayH^ 
has necessarily to be admitted as the ground of this world. 
Prakasananda was probably the first who tried to explain Vedanta 
from a purely sensationalistic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. The existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception (drsii). The central doctrine of 
Prakasananda has already been briefly described in chapter X, 
section 15, of volume i of the present work, and his analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the subject of the causality of Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly correct ; for ordinarily causality implies the dual relation 
of cause and effect ; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
(amdyd)y again, cannot be called a cause of the world; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out- 
come of nescience. The theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope of the Vedanta (karya-karana-vMasya vedanta-bahif’- 
bhutatvat). When in reply to the question, ‘‘what is the cause of 
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■ the world it is said that nescience literally, want of 

knowledge) is the cause, the respondent simply wants to obviate the, 
awkward silence. The nature of this nescience cannot,, however, 
.'be, proved by any of the pramanas; for it is like darloiess and the 
pramams or the- valid ways of cognition are like light, and it is 
impossible to perceive darkness by light. Nescience is that which 
cannot be known except through something else, by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itself, yet beginningless, 
and positive. It will be futile for any one to try to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience is proved by one’s own consciousness : 
so it is useless to ask how nescience is proved. Yet it is destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presented 
Brahman is realized. The destruction of nescience cannot mean 
its cessation together with its products, as Prakasatman holds in 
the Vivarana; for such a definition would not apply, whether 
taken simply or jointly. Prakasananda, therefore, defines it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which was illusorily imposed on it did not exist. 
This view is different from the anyatha-khyati view, that the sur- 
mised appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on which 
it was imposed; for here, when the underlying ground is imme- 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanishes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it is not anywhere, and it will not be 
anywhere; and it is this conviction that is technically called badha. 
The indefinability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which it appears {pratipajinopadhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam). This 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms ; in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in- 
cluded within ^‘all else except Brahman,” is itself an illusory 
imposition, and this latter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form. Thus it would be wrong to argue that, 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman, it 
would not itself be negated, and hence it would be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman^. 

True knowledge is opposed to false knowledge in such a w^ay 

^ Brahmany adhyasyamdnam sarvam kdlatraye ndstltmiicayasya asti rupadva- 
yam ekam hddhdtmakam aparam adhyasyamdnatvam; tatra adhyasyamanatvena 
rupena sva-msayaWam; hddhatvena visayitvatn iti ndtmdsraya ity arthah tathd ca 
7 iddvaita-ksati}i. Compare also BhdniationAdhydsa-hhdsya.'N^rm Diksita seems 
to have borrowed his whole argument from the Bhdmatl. See his commentary 
on t\iQ Siddhdiita-mukt avail. The Pandit i p, 10%. 

This idea, however, is not by any means a new contribution of Prakasananda, 
Thus Citsukhawrites the same Tattva-ddpika (also called Pratyak-tatt- 
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that,, when the former dawns, the. latter is dispelled altogether. An 
objection is sometim,es raised that, if this be so, then, the person 
who, has realized Brahma knowledge will cease to have a bodily 
existence;, for bodily existence is Based on illusion and .all illusion 
must vanish when true knowledge dawns. And, if this is so, there 
will be no competent Vedanta teacher. To this Prakasananda 
replies that, even though the Vedanta teacher may be himself an 
illusory production, he may all the same lead any one to the true 
path, just as the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory products, 
may lead any one to the right path^. 

On the subject of the nature of the self as pure bliss {mania) 
he differs from Sarvajnatma Muni’s view that what is meant by 
the statement that the self is of the nature of pure bliss is that there 
is entire absence of all sorrows or negation of bliss in the self. 
Bliss, according to Sarvajnatma Muni, thus means the absence 
of the negation of bliss {an-ananda-vyavrtti-mdtram dnandatvam)^ , 
He differs also from the view of Prakasatman that ananda, or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we really desire. Prakasatman holds that it is the self on 
which the character of blissfulness is imposed. The self is called 
blissful, because it is the ground of the appearance of blissfulness. 
What people consider of value and desire is not the blissfulness, 
but that which is blissful. Prakasananda holds that this view is not 
correct, since the self appears not only as blissful, but also as pain- 
ful, and it would therefore be as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is dissociated from blissfulness, is called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is called blissful {vUistasyaiva mania- 
padarthatvatf , If blissfulness is not a natural character of the self, 
it cannot be called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which blissfulness is illusorily imposed. So Prakasananda holds 
that the self is naturally of a blissful character. 

Prakasananda raises the question regarding the beholder of the 

va-pradipika) ^ p. 39, as follows: ^^sarvesmn api bhavmidm asrayatvena sammate 
pratiyogitva?n atyantahhavam prati mr§atmatdy w^hich is the same as prati- 
pannopadhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam. Compare also Vedmita-paribkasdi pp. 219 
and 220, mithydtvmn ca svdsrayatvendbhimata-ydvanni^thdtyantdbhdva-prati^ 
yogitvam. In later times Madhusudana freely used this definition in his 
Advaita^si-ddhi. 

^ kalpito ^pyupadestd sydd yatkdAdstrafn sa?nddiset 

na cdvmiga?no doso *vidydvattvena nirnaydt. 

The Pandit, 1890, p. 160. 

“ Samksepa^sdriraka, i. i. 174. 

® Siddhdnta-muktdvali. The Pandit, zis. 
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experieEced duality and says that it is Brahman who has this 
experience of duality; but, though Brahman alone exists, yet there 
is no actual modification or transformation (parinatna) of Brahman 
into all its experiences, since such a view would be open to the ob- 
jections brought against the alternative assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it, and both of them would land us in 
impossible consequences. The vivarta view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or substance. So 
vivarta really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all else that may appear to be growing out of this one sub- 
stance. The false perception of world-appearance thus consists in 
the appearance of all kinds of characters in Brahman, which is 
absolutely ch2LmctQt\tss{nisprakarikaya}i saprakarakatvena bhavah). 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there is 
nothing else but this self, there is no meaning in saying that the 
Vedanta admits the vivarta view of causation ; for, strictly speaking, 
there is no causation at all (vivartasya bala-vyutpatti-prayojana- 
tayaf. If anything existed apart from self, then the Vedantic 
monism would be disturbed. If one looks at fnaya in accordance 
with the texts of the Vedas, may a will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity {tuccha)^ like the hare’s horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it is indefinable {anirvacanlya)^ 
though common people would always think of it as being real 
{vmtavif, Prakasananda thus preaches the extreme view of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that maya is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
self is the one and only ultimate reality, and that there is no 
causation or creation of the world. In this view he has often to 
fight with Sarvajnatma Muni, Prakasatman, and with others who 
developed a more realistic conception of maya transformation ; but 
it w^'as he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealistic point of view. In the 
colophon of his work he says that the essence of the Vedanta as 

^ halanprati vivarto ^yam hrahmanah sakalam jagat 

avivarttita7n anafidam dsthitah krtinal^ sada. 

The Pandit, iSgo, p. 326. 

^ tucchdnirvacanlyd ca vdstaxd cety asau tridha 

jneyd mdyd trihhir bodkaik srauta-yauktika-laukikaih. 

Ibid. p. 420. 
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preached by him is unknown to his contemporaries and that it 
was he who first thoroughly- expounded this -doctrine of philo- 
sophy^. Prakasananda wrote many other works in addition to his 
Siddhanta-muktamlt, such as Tara-bhakti-taranginly 
tantra-raja’-tikd, Mahadaksmi-paddhati and Srhmdya-paddhatiy 
and ' this shows that, though a thoroughgoing Vedintist, he waS' 
religiously attached to tantra forms of worship. Nana Diksita 
wrote a commentary on the Muktavak, called Siddhanta-pradipika^. 
at a time when different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciples and disciples of the disciples of Prakasananda^. 


Madhusudana Sarasvati (A.D. 1500)^. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, who was a pupil of Visvesvara Saras- 
vati and teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati, in all probability 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
works are Vedanta-kalpa-latikay Advaita-siddhiyAdvaita-manjari^ 
Advaita-- ratna - raksana^ Atma- bodha - tika^ Ananda - mandakini,^ 
Krma-kutuhala nataka , Pr asthma- bheda , Bhakti-samanya-nirupana\, 
Bhagavad -gita- gudhartha - dipika , Bhagavad- bhakti - rasayana^ 
Bhagavata -pur ana - prathama - sloka - vyakhya^ Veda - stuti - tika^ 
Sdndilya-sutra- tlkd , Sastra-siddhanta- lesa- tikd , Samksepa-sdrtraka- 
sdra-samgraha^ Siddhmta-tattva-bindu, Hari-llld-vydkhyd. His 
most important work, however, is his Admita-siddhi, in which he 
tries to refute the objections raised in Vyasatirtha’s Nydydmrta^ 

^ vedanta-sara-sarvasvam ajneyam adhundtanaib 

ase§ena mayoktam tat purtisottama-yatnatah. 

The Pandit t 4.zZ» 

® yacchi§ya-sisya-sandoha-vydptd bhdrata-hhmnayab 

vande tarn yatibhir vandyam Prakasanandam Isvaram. 

Ibid, p, 4%^, 

® Ramajfia Pandeya in his edition of Madhusudana’s Veddnta-kalpa-latikd 
suggests that he was a Bengali by birth. His pupil Puru§ottama Sarasvati in his 
commentary on the Siddhanta-bindu-tikd refers to Balabhadra Bha|tScSrya as a 
favourite pupil of his, and Pandeya argues that, since BhaitScSrya is a Bengali 
surname and since his favourite pupil was a Bengali, he also must have been 
a Bengali. It is also pointed out that in a family genealogy (Kula-pahjikd) of 
Kotalipara of Faridgur, Bengal, Madhusudana’s father is said to have been 
Pramodapurandara Acarya, who had four sons— SrinStha Cudamai^i, Yada- 
vananda NyayacSrya, Kamalajanayana and Vaglsla Gosvamm, Some of the 
important details of Madhusudana's philosophical dialectics will be taken up 
in the treatment of the philosophy of Madhva and his followers in the third 
volume of the present work in connection with MadhusQdana’s discussions with 
Vyasatirtha. 

^ The Advaita-siddhi has three commentaries, Advaita-siddhy-upanydsa^ 
Brhat-tikd, and by Brahmananda Sarasvati, 
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against ■ the monistic Vedanta of Sankara and his followers. 
' Materials from this book have already been utilized in sections 6, 

' 8, 9 and lo of the tenth chapter of the present work. More will 

be utilized in the third volume in connection with the controversy 
between Vyisatirtha and Madhusudana, which is the subject- 
matter of Advmta-siddhi, Madhusudana’s Siddhanta-bindu does 
not contain anything of importance, excepting that he gives a con- 
nected account of the perceptual process, already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and also in the section “ Vedantic Cosmology of the 
present volume. His Admtta-ratna>-raksana deals with such subjects 
as the validity of the Upanisads: the Upanisads do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
duality involved in mutual negation is false ; indeterminate know- 
ledge does not admit duality; duality cannot be proved by any 
valid means of proof, and so forth. There is practically nothing 
new in the work, as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger work Advaita-siddhi and tries to refute the view of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva, with whom Madhusudana 
was in constant controversy. It is unnecessary, therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of this work. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a confirmed 
monist in his philosophy, he was a theist in his religion and 
followed the path of or devotion, as is evidenced by his 

numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed. These works, 
however, have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
with which we are concerned in the present chapter. Madhusudana’s 
Vedanta-kalpaAatikd was written earlier than his Advaita-siddhi 
and his commentary on the Mahimnah stotra^, Ramajna Pandeya 
points out in his introduction to the Vedanta-kalpadatika that 
the Advaita-siddhi contoms a reference to his Gitd-nibandhana; 
the Gltd-nibandhana and the Srlmad-hhagavata-tlka contain refer- 
ences to his Bhakti-rasayana, and the Bhakti’-rasdyana refers to the 
Vedanta-kalpadatika ; and this shows that the Vedanta-kalpa-latika 
was written prior to all these works. The Admita-ratna-^raksana 
refers to the Advaita-siddhi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later work. There is nothing particularly new in the Vedanta-’kalpa- 
latikd that deserves special mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The special feature of the work consists in the frequent 

^ He refers to the Vedanta-kalpa-latika and Siddhanta-hindu in his Advaita- 
siddhi, p. 537 (Nir^giaya-Sagara edition). See also Mahimnah->stotra'-ttkdy p. 5. 
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brief summaries of doctrines of other systems of' Indian philosophy 
and contrasts them with important Vedanta, views. The. first 
problem discussed is the nature of emancipation (Mo^fa),and, the 
ways of realizing it: 'Madhusudana attempts to prove that it 
is only the Vedantic concept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other views being unsatisfactory and invalid. But it does not 
seem that he does proper justice to other views . Thus, for example, 
in refuting the Samkhya view of salvation he says that, since the 
Sainkhya thinks that what is existent cannot be destroyed, sorrow, 
being an existent entity, cannot be destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancipation from sorrow. This is an evident misrepresenta- 
tion of the Samkhya; for with the Samkhya the destruction of 
sorrow in emancipation means that the buddhi^ a product of prakrti 
which is the source of all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact with puriisa^ and hence, even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, there is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow. It is unnecessary for our present purposes, however, to 
multiply examples of misrepresentation by Madhusudana of the 
views of other systems of thought in regard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions he describes negation (abhava) 
also as being made up of the stuff of nescience, which, like other 
things, makes its appearance in connection with pure consciousness. 
He next introduces a discussion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma knowledge can be attained only through 
the Upanisadic propositions of identity, he passes over to the dis- 
cussion of import of propositions and the doctrines of abhihitan- 
vaya-vdda, anvitahhidhana-vada and the like. He then treats of the 
destruction of nescience. He concludes the work with a discussion 
of the substantial nature of the senses. Thus the mind-organ is said 
to be made up of five elements, whereas other senses are regarded 
as being constituted of one element only* Manas h said to pervade 
the whole of the body and not to be atomic, as the Naiyayikas 
hold. Finally, Madhusudana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation, and holds that it is the self freed from nescience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

The philosophical elements in the various Puranas will , be taken 
in a later volume. The Yoga-vasistha-Ramayana may be included 
.among the puranas^ but it is devoid of the general characteristics 
of the pumnds and is throughout occupied with discussions of 
Vedantic problems of a radically monistic type, resembling the 
Yedantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara. This extensive 
philosophical poem, which contains twenty- three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four verses (ignoring possible differences in 
different manuscripts or editions) and is thus very much larger 
than the ^nmad-bhagavad-gita, is a unique work. The philosophical 
view with which it is concerned, and which it is never tired of 
reiterating, is so much like the view of Sankara and of Vijnanavada 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after Sankara 
seems to me to be particularly strong. Moreover, the various inter- 
pretations of the Vedanta-sutra which will follow are so much 
opposed to Sankara’s views as to make it hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the YogU’-vdsistha unless it is 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara. 

The work begins with a story. A certain Brahmin went to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him whether knowledge 
or work was the direct cause of salvation (moksa-sadhana), Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its two wings, so a man can attain 
the highest {paramam padam) only through knowledge and work. 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of Agnivesya, having returned from the teacher’s house after 
the completion of his studies, remained silent and did no work. 
When he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his, he 
said that he was perplexed over the question as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of his highest than follow- 
ing a course of self-abnegation and desirelessness {tydga-mdtra). 
On hearing this question of Karunya Agnivesya told him that 
he could answer his question only by narrating a story, after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose. A heavenly damsel 
{apsardh)y Suruci by name, sitting on one of the peaks of the 
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Himalayas, once saw a messenger of India flying through the sky. 
She asked him where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Aristanemi by name, having given his kingdom to his son 
and having become free from all passions, was performing a eonrse 
of asceticism {tapas), and that he had had to go to him on duty and' 
was returning from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happened there between the messenger and the king. The 
messenger replied that he was asked by Indra to take a . well- 
decorated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, but while 
doing' so he was asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
defects of heaven, on hearing which he would make up his mind 
whether he would like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answered, people enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according as their merits were superior, medium or inferior : w^hen 
they had exhausted their merits by enjoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this w’as reported to Indra, he was very much surprised and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to Valmiki’s hermitage and 
make Valmiki acquainted with the king’s refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation (moksa). 
When this was done, the king asked Valmiki how he might attain 
mokm^ and Valmiki in reply wished to narrate the dialogue of 
Va^istha and Rama {V aiistha-rama-samvada) on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama— 
the work properly known as Ramayma — and taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bharadvaja recited it once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
being pleased, wished to confer a boon on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said that he would like to receive such instructions as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow. Brahma told him to apply 
to Valmiki and went himself to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rama, by listening to which 
people will be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappeared from the hermitage after giving this instruction, 
Bharadvaja also asked Valmiki to describe how Rama and his wife, 
brother and followers behaved in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world and lived in sorrowless tranquillity. 
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In, '.answer to the above question Valmiki replied that Rama^ 
after finishing his studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places' of pilgrimage and hermitages. On, his return, however, he 
looked very sad every day and tvould not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Da^aratha, Ramans father, became very much 
concerned about Rama’s sadness and asked Vasistha if ,he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Visvamitra 
also visited the city of Ayodhya to invite Rama to kill the demons. 
Rama’s dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety, 
and Visvamitra asked him the cause of his dejection. 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments. There is no happi- 
ness in this world, people are born to die and they die to be born 
again. Everything is impermanent (asthira) in this world. AH 
existent things are unconnected {hhavah.,.parasparam asanginah). 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination {manah-kalpanayd). The world of enjoyment is created 
by the mind (mamh), and this mind itself appears to be non- 
existent. Everything is like a mirage. 

Vasistha then explained the nature of the world-appearance, 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the book. When 
Valmiki narrated this dialogue of Vasistha and Rama, king Aris- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavenly messenger. Karunya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnive^ya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
truth and thought that, since he realized the philosophical truth, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it was his clear duty to 
followthecustomary duties of life. When Agastya finished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutiksna felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which may be considered as a very 
clear indication of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the Rdmdyana. 
It contains a iloka which may be noted as almost identical wfith 
a verse of Kalidasa’s Kumdra^sambhava^. It may, in my opinion, 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalidasa, and it is true, as is generally supposed, that Kalidasa 

^ Yoga-vdsistha^in. 

atha tdm atimatra-vihvaldm 
sakYpakdiahhavd sarmvatl 
sapharfTti hrada-hsa^vihvaldm 
prathamd ^s^ir wdnvakampata^ 
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lived in the fifth century a.d. The author of the . Yoga-vasistha^ 
whoever, he may have been, flourished -at .least :Some. time after 
Kalidasa. It may also be assumed that the interval between 
Kalidasa's time and that of the author of the Yoga-msisthah^d 
been long enough to establish- Kalidasa’s reputation as a poet. 
There is another fact which deserves co,nsideration in this con- 
nection. In spite of the fact that the views of the Yoga-vmistha 
and Sankara’s interpretation of Vedanta have important ■points: of 
agreement neither of them refers to the other. Again, the views 
of the Yoga-^vasistha so much resemble those of the idealistic school 
of Buddhists, that the whole work seems to be a Brahmanic modifi- 
cation of idealistic Buddhism. One other important instance can 
be given of such a tendency to assimilate Buddhistic idealism 
and modify it on Brahmanic lines, viz. the writings of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. I am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yoga-vdsistha was probably a contemporary of Gaudapada 
or Sankara, about a.d. 800 or a century anterior to them. 

The work contains six books, ox prakar anas ^ namely, Vairdgya^ 
Mumuksu-vyavahdra^ Utpatti^ Sthiti, Upasama and Nirvana, It is 
known also by the names of Arsa-Rdmdyana^Jndna-vdsistha^ Mahd-- 
Rdmdyana, Vdsistha-Rdmdyana or Vdsistha. Several commen- 
taries have been written on it. Of these commentaries I am par- 
ticularly indebted to the Tdtparya-‘prakdia of Anandabodhendra, 
The Yoga-vdsistha is throughout a philosophical work, in the 
form of popular lectures, and the same idea is often repeated 
again and again in various kinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex- 
traordinary poetical gifts. Almost every verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery ; the choice of words is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear, and they often produce the effect of interesting us more 
by their poetical value than by the extremely idealistic thought 
which they are intended to convey* 

The Yoga-vdsisthahB.d a number of commentaries, and it was 
also summarized in verse by some writers whose works also had com- 
mentaries written upon them. Thus Advayaranya, son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentary oxi it, czlled Vdsistha-Ramayana-candrikd, 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, pupil of Gangadharendra Sarasvati 
of the nineteenth century , wrote the Tdtparya-prakdsa, GangMha- 
rendra also is said to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Ramadeva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the workj.and in addition to these there is another commentary'^ 
called Yoga-^vasistha-tatparya-sarngraha^ and another commentary , 
the Pada-candrikd, was written by Madhava Sarasva'tL The names 
of some of its summaries are Brhad-yoga-vmistha , Laghufndna-vmi- 
stha^ Yoga-msistka-slokdk and Yoga-vdsistha-safnksepa by Gauda 
Abhinanda of the ninth century, Yoga-vdsistha-sdra or Jndna-sdray 
Yoga-msistka-sdra-samgraha and . Vdsistha-sdra or Vdsisthu’-sdra-- 
gudhartha by Ramananda Tirtha, pupil of Advaitananda. The 
Yoga-^vdsistha-samksepa of Gauda Abhinanda had a commentary 
by Atmasukha, called Cmdrika^ and another called Satmara- 
taramYhj Mummadideva. The Yoga-vdsistha-sdra also had two 
commentaries by Purnananda and Mahidhara. Mr Sivaprasad 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vdsistha-Rdmdyana in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference of 1924 says that the 
Moksopdya-sdraj which is another name for the Yoga-vdsistha-sdra^ 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhinanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yoga-vdsistha- 
sarnksepa. Incidentally this also refutes his view that the Yoga- 
vdsistha is to be placed between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. 
For, if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth cmtarj^ the Yoga-msistha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century. The date of the Yoga-vdsistha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 

The third book of the Yoga-vdsistha deals with origination 
(utpatti). All bondage {bandha) is due to the existence of the per- 
ceptible universe {drsyd)^ and it is the main thesis of this work that it 
does not exist. At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance is destroyed, like dreams in deep sleep {susupti). What 
is left is deep and static {stimita-gambhir a) ^ndther light nor dark- 
ness, indescribable and unmanifested {andkhyam anabhwyaktam)^ 
but a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another {svayam anya ; and through this dynamic aspect it 

appears as the ever-active mind — like moving ripples from 

the motionless ocean. But in reality whatever appears as the diver- 
sified universe is altogether non-existent; for, if it was existent, 
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it could,. not' cease under any circumstances^. It does not exist at 
all. The ultim.ate indefinite- and indescribable entity, which is pu.re 
extinction (nirmna-niMra),' or pure intelligence .(paro bodhah), 
remains always in itself and does not really suffer any transforma- 
tions or modifications. Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego {smtd)^ which, in spite of its appearance, is in reality no-, 
thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a series of movements 
(spanda) like waves in the air, there springs forth the entire world- 
appearance. The ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining {samkalpa-purusdf. The Muni held that what appears 
before us is due to the imagination of manas^ like dreamland or 
fairyland {yathd samkalpa-nagaram yathd gandkarna-pattanam). 
There is nothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
whatever else appears does not exist at all — ^it is all mere mental 
creations, proceeding out of the substanceless, essenceless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity. It is only by the realization 
that this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as knowers ceases, and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation (moksa). 

This manaSy however, by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness^. It does not exist outside or subjec- 
tively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding us everywhere. 
That anything has come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manasy though this nianas itself is merely 
a hypothetical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
manas is not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them, just as one cannot separate liquidity from 
water or movement from air. Manas is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all the dreams of appearance pro- 
ceed, though these dreams and manas Sixe merely the same and 

^ Yoga-^vdsistha^ in. 3. 

^ sarvesdm bhuta-jdtdndm sarnsdra-vyavakdrii^mt 

prathamo ^sau pratispandai citta^dehah svatodayaJi 
asmdt pUrvdt pratispandad ananyaitat’-svarupipi 
iyam pravisrtd srstifi spanda^sr^tir ivdnildt. 

■ ■ ^ ■■ ^ : . m. .3.' 14, 

^ Ydmdsya nianaso rUpam na Hmcid api driyate 

ndma’-mdtrdd rte vyomno yathd iunya^-jadakrteh, 

xn. 4. 38. 
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it: is impossible to distinguish between them4. Avidya^ samsrti, 
dtta, manas^ bandha, mala^ tamas are thus but synonyms for the 
same concept^. It is the perceiver that appears as the perceived, 
and' it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived. The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions, no vacuity (sUnyd), no matter, no spirit or conscious- 
ness, but pure cessation or pure negation, and this is what we mean 
by Brahman^. Its nature is that of pure cessation (sdnta) , and it is this 
that the Samkhyists call purusa^ the Vedantins call ‘‘Brahman/’ 
the idealistic Buddhists call “pure idea” and the 

nihilists “ pure essencelessness ” (sunyaf . It is of the nature of pure 
annihilation and cessation, pervading the inner and the outer 
world^. It is described as that essencelessness (sunya) which does 
not appear to be so, and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essenceless world-appearance {yasmin sunyam jagat sthitam), and 
which, in spite of all creations, is essenceless®. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the water of the mirage or the son of a barren woman. The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is both statical 
and dynamical {spandaspmddtmakay ; it is indescribable and un- 
nameable (kimapy avyapadesatma) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
{na bhdvo bhamnam na ca). The similarity of the philosophy of 
the Yoga^vdsistha to the idealistic philosophy of the Lankdvatdra-- 
sutra is so definite and deep that the subject does not require any 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
of the Lankdvatdra in the first volume of the present work. On 
Vedanta lines it is very similar to Prakasananda’s interpretation 
of the Vedanta in later times, called which can 

probably be traced at least as far back as Gaudapada or Mandana. 
Prakasatman refers to the Yoga^vdsistka as one of his main 
authorities. 

^ purne purnam prasarati idnte sdntaip vyavasthitam 

vyo 7 nany evoditam vyoma brahnani brahma ti§thati 
na driya 7 n asti sad-rupatit na dra§td na ca darianam 
na sUnyaTfi na jadamno cic chdntani evedam dtatam, 

■' *■ * ’ 111.4. 69, .70., 

“ m. 4, 46. ® m. 5. 6*-7. * ndsa-rupo vindsdtmd, in. 5. 16. 

" m. 7. 22. ® in. 9. 59. ’ in. 9. 49. 
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: . The world as such never existed in,, the past, nor exists now, 
nor will exist hereafter; so it has no production 'or destruction in 
any real sense^. But yet there is the appearance, and' its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. The ultimate entity is, of course, ^ 
of the nature of pure cessation {sdnta)^ as described above. The 
order of moments leading to the ' manifestation of the ■' world- 
appearance can be described in this way : At first there is some- 
thing like a self-reflecting thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indescribable objectivity which gives rise to an egohood. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a state which can be described as a self- thinking entity, which 
is clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected. 
It is only this entity that can be called conscious intelligence 
{cit). As the thought-activity becomes more and more concrete 
{ghana-samvedana), other conditions of soul (jiva) arise out of it. 
At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
state, and desires to flow out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement (bhdvand-mdtra-sdra). The first objectivity is dkdsa, 
manifested as pure vacuity. At this moment arise the ego (ahamtd) 
and time (kdla). This creation is, ho”wever, in no sense real, and is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move- 
ment (sva-samvedana-matrakam) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought which at this moment is like the dkdsa 

and the ego and which is the seed (by a) of all the conceivings 
of thought formulates by its movement air^. Again, 

^ bandhya-putra-vyoma-hane yaiha na stah kaddcana 

jagad-My akhilant drsyam tathd ndsti kaddcana 
na cotpannam na ca dkvamsi yat Mlddau na ^idyate 
utpattih Mdrii tasya ndsa^sahdasya kd katkd, iii. ii. 4, 5. 

^ manah sartipadyaie lolam kaland-kalanmmuhhami 

kalayanti manah iaktir adau hhdvayati ksanat, 
dkdsa-hhdvandfnacchdm iabda-^ldja-rasonmukhlm; 
tatas tdm ghanatdm jdtam ghana-spanda-kraman manah, 

IV. 44. 16, 17. 

A comparison of numerous passages like these shows that each mental 
creation is the result of a creative thought-movement called bhdvand^ and each 
successive movement in the chain of a succession of developing creative move- 
ments is said to be ghana, or concrete. GhanahsiS been paraphrased in the Tdtparya- 
prakdsa as accretion (upacaya). Bhavdna is the same as spanda; as the result of 
each thought-movement, there was thought-accretion (gkana)^ and corresponding 
to each ghana there was a semi-statical creation, and following each ghana there 
was SL spanda (ghana-spanda-kramdt) . 
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following the akma moment and from' it as a more concrete state 
{ghmibhuya), comes forth the sound-potential {klia-tan-matra). This 
sound-potential is the root of the production of all the Vedas ^ with 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other tan-matras of sparsa^ tejas, rasa miAgandha 
follow, and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-conscious thought^. The stages then are, that in the state of 
equilibrium {sama) of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 
Brahman, which, though pure consciousness in essence, is in an un- 
manifested state, there first arises an objectivity (cetyatva) through 
its self-directed self-consciousness of the objectivity inherent 
in it (satas cetydifisa-cetandt); next arises the soul, wdiere there 
is objective consciousness only through the touch or connection 
of objectivity (cetya-samyoga-cetandt) instead of the self-directed 
consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. Then comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the soul thinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(cetyaika-paratd-msdt). This moment naturally leads to the state of 
the subjective ego, which conceives actively {buddhitvdkalanam)^ 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con- 
ceptions of the different tan-^mdtras and the world-appearance. 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Since their nature is 
purely conceptual {pikalpd)^ they cannot be real at any time. All 
that appears as existent does so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire, ‘‘ I shall see,” there comes 
the appearance of the two hollows of the eye, and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. There is no single soul, 
far less an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls In 

reality, however, the jlvas have no other existence than the con- 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form: these are nothing but the self-flashings 
oithou^t{dtta-camatkdra), 

Manas^ according to this theory, is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness through which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself. Here the pure conscious part may be called the spiritual 


1 


m*tz. 
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part and its objectivity aspect the material part^* In .its objectivity, 
also the cit perceives nothing but itself, though it appears .to per- 
ceive something other than itself {svam evanyataya drstm)^ and 
this objectivity takes its first start with . the, rise of egohood 
{ahaffitd). 

But to the most important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of the 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yoga-vasistha is that, it is by pure accident {kakatdltya'-yogena} 
that, such a course of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a wonderful creation of world-appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin^. It is considered 
irrelevant to enquire into the possibility of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahman^. 

Karma, Manas and the Categories. 

Karma in this view is nothing but the activity of the manas. 
The active states of manas are again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in their turn be considered as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any particular state determines any 
succeeding state, it maybe considered as an agent, or karta; but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
otherwise called the karma ^ it may be said that the karma generates 
the karta, the karta by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma znd karta are mutually determinative. As in the case of 
the seed coming from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds on from karta to karma and from karma 
to karta, and no ultimate priority can be affirmed of any one of 
them^. But, if this is so, then the responsibility of karma ceases ; 
the root desire {vasana) through which a man is born also makes 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if karta and karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de- 
termined by the karma of previous birth, and this would mean 

^ citoyaccetya~kala 7 iamtan'-manastvaniudahrtam 

cid-ihago Hrajado bhdgo jddyam atra hi cetyatd, in. 91, 37. 

- III. 96. 15, IV. 54. 7. 

® Brahmaijah kdranam kirn sydd iti vaktumna yujyate 

svahhdvo nirvise§atvdt paro vaktuyn na yujyate. IV. 18, 

^ yathd karma ca karta ca parydyeryeka samgatau 

karmartd kriyate karta kartrd karma praniyate 
bijdnkurddivan--nydyo loka'-vedokta eva sah. in. 95. 19, 20. 
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that man^S' enjoyment and sorrow did not depend on hk karma. 
in answer to such a question, raised by Ramacandra, Vasistha says 
that karma is due not to atmarij but to manas. It is the mental 
movement which constitutes karma. When first the category of 
mams xiSQS into being from Brahman, karma also begins from that 
moment, and, as a result thereof, the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are in one 
sense the- same. In this world the movement generated by action 
(kriya-spanda) is called karma^ and, as it is by the movement of 
manas that all effects take place, and the bodies with all their 
associated sufferings or enjoyments are produced, so even the 
body, which is associated with physical, external karma ^ is in reality 
nothing but the manas and its activity. Manas is essentially of the 
nature of karma^ or activity, and the cessation of activity means the 
destruction oi manas {karma-ndse jnano-ndsahY . As heat cannot 
be separated from fire or blackness from collyrium, so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manas. If one ceases, the 
other also necessarily ceases, Manas means that activity which 
subsists between being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being: it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manas. It is by the activity of manas that 
the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists of this constantly positing 
activity {ekdnta-kalanah). Th.^ seed of karma is to be sought in the 
activity of manas {karma-hijam manah-spandd)^ and the actions 
{kriyd) which follow are indeed very diverse. It is the synthetic 
function {tad-anusandhatte) of manas that is called the functioning 
of the conative senses, by which all actions are performed, and 
it is for this reason that karma is nothing but manas. Manas ^ 
buddhi, ahamkdra, citta, karma, kalpand, sarmrii, vdsand, mdyd, 
prayatna, smrti, indriya, prakrti, mayd and kriyd are different 
only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in reality, however, they signify the same concept, namely, the 
active functioning of manas or dtta. These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the different aspects of 
the same active functioning. They do not mean different entities, 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-conscious activity leading in different directions 
is called manas. When, after such oscillating movement, there is 

.. ^ m. 95^ ", 
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■the position of either of the alternatives, as ‘‘the thus/.* it is called 
buddhi. When by the false notions of associations of body and 
soul there is the feelin,g of a concrete, individual as “ .1,/* it „is called 
akamkdra.. When there is reflective thought; associated with the 
memory of, the past and, the anticipations of the future, it i$- called 
citta, Whe.E the activity is taken in its actual form as motion or 
action towards any point, it is called karma, Wlien, leaving its 
self-contained state, it desires anything, we have kalpand. When 
the ciita turns itself to anything previously seen or unseen, as being 
previO'Usly experienced, we have what is called memory (smrti). 
When certain impressions are produced in a very subtle, subdued 
form, dominating all other inclinations, as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, we have the 
root inclinations (vdsana). In the realization that there is such a 
thing as self-knowledge, and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and illusory world-appearance, we have w^hat is called right 
knowledge (vidya). When the true knowledge is forgotten and the 
impressions of the false world-appearance gain ground, we have 
what are called the impure states {mala). The functions of the five 
kinds of cognition please us and are called the senses (mdriya) . As 
all world-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it is called the origin (prakrti). As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-existent, and as it gives rise to all kinds of 
appearance, it is called illusion {maya)'^. Thus it is the same ap- 
pearance which goes by the various names of jiva^ manas^ citta 
and buddhi^. 

One of the peculiarities of this work is that it is not a philo- 
sophical treatise of the ordinary type, but its main purpose lies in 
the attempt to create a firm conviction on the part of its readers, by 
repeating the same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate descriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of undeniably high aesthetic value, hardly inferior to that 
of the greatest Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

' iiiv ,96. 17-31. 

^ ^va ity ucyate lake mana ity api kathyate 

cittafn ity ucyate saiva buddhir ity ucyate tatha, 

, m. g6. 34. ■■■ 
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The World-Appearance. 

The Yoga’-vasistha is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a hare's horn, a forest in the sky, or a lotus in the sky. The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of manas. It is by becoming 
manm that Brahman transforms itself into thought-activity and 
thus produces the seeming changeful appearances. But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else {brahma-tattve ^nyata nmti). But, 
though there is this change into manas^ and through it the production 
of the world-appearance, yet such a change is not real, but illusory ; 
for during all the time when this change makes its appearance 
and seems to stay, Brahman remains shut up within itself, change- 
less and unchangeable. All objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the same as the Brahman, and all that appears 
has simply no existence. The seer never transforms himself into 
objectivity, but remains simply identical with himself in all ap- 
pearances of objectivity. But the question arises, how, if the world- 
appearance is nothing but the illusory creative conception of manas, 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained? The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres, and also upon accident. It 
is by accident that certain dream series correspond with certain 
other dream series^. But in reality they are all empty dream con- 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persistent objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continuance of the 
dreams they appear to be real, they are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself, yet it seems to posit itself as 
its other, and as diversified by space, time, action and substance 
{desa-kala-^kriya-dravyaih). 

The difference between the ordinary waking state and the 
dream state consists in this, that the former is considered by us as 
associated with permanent convictions {sthim-pfatyaya)^ whereas 
the latter is generally thought to have no permanent basis. 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 

^ melanam api svaMya-paraMya-svapndnmn daivdt kvacit samvddavat svdntak- 
kalpandtmakam eva. Yoga^vdst^tha-tdtpmya-prakdsa^ iv. 18. 46. 
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comes,, to be regarded as permanent, whereas, if eYen our, waking 
coiicept.i,oas , come to be regarded as changeful, they , lose their 
validity as representing pe,rmaneiit objects, and our faith in them 
becomes shaken. If the dream .experiences, persisted, in,., time and, 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the waking state, 
would be considered as a dream and the drea,m experiences would 
be considered as ordinary experiences in the dream state. It is 
only with the coming of the waking state that there is a break of 
the dream experiences, and it is then that the latter are, contra- 
dicted and therefore regarded as false. But so long as the dream 
experiences lasted in the dream state, we did not consider them 
to be false ; for during that time those dream experiences appeared 
somehow to be permanent and therefore real. There is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the latter are relatively persistent, continuous and per- 
manent {sthira)^ while the former are changeful and impermanent 
{asthimy-. 

There is within us a principle of pure consciousness, wdiich 
is also the vital principle (jiva-dhatu)^ vitality (virya)^ and body 
heat (tejas). In the active condition, when the body is associated 
with manas, action and speech, the vital principle moves through 
the body, and on account of this all sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appearance inherent in it is manifested as 
coming from outside through the various sense apertures. This 
being of a steady and fixed character is called the waking state 
( jdgrat). The susupta, ox deep sleep state, is that in which the body 
is not disturbed by the movement of the manas ^ action or speech. 
The vital principle remains still in itself, in a potential state without 
any external manifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
{taila-samoid yathd tiky. When the vital principle (jiva-dhatu) is 
very much disturbed, we have experiences of the dream state. 

Whenever the manas strongly identifies itself with any of its 
concepts, it appears to itself as that concept, just as an iron ball 
in fire becomes itself like fire. It is the manas that is both the 
perceiver {purusa) and the perceived universe (visva-rupatay , 

4 jagrat-svapna-dasa-bhedo nn sthirasthirate vind 

samah sadaiva sarvatm samasio ^nubhavo ^nayo^ 
svapno *pi svapna^mmaye sthairydjjdgrattvam rcchati 
asthairydt jagrad evdste svapnas tddria-bodhatah, 

IV. 19* II, 12. 

® IV. 19. 23. * IV. 20. 4. 
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The followers of the Samkhya consider mmm to be pure con- 
sciousness ; they have also explained their doctrines in other de- 
tails, and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Samkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation is attained if one 
understands that all this world is Brahman and if there is self-control 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this is 
the only way of salvation. The Vijhanavadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
thinic that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
all sense desires, one may attain emancipation, if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own illusion. Thus 
each system of thought thinks too much of its own false methods 
of salvation {smir eva niyama-bhrafnaih)^ springing from the tradi- 
tional wrong notions. But the truth underlying all these concep- 
tions is that manas is the root of all creations. There is nothing 
intrinsically pleasurable or painful, sweet or bitter, cold or hot, 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strong faith in any 
particular manner, he begins to perceive things in that particular 
manner during that particular time^. 

Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 

Whenever we ascribe agency {kartrtva) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring strenuous 
exercise of will-power, as those of the Yoga discipline, we do it 
wrongly ; for agency consists in the grasp of will and resolution, and 
so it is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature of domi- 
nant and instinctive desires and inclinations {vmanabhidhmah)^. 
The inner movement of feeling in the person towards the enjoyment 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy- 
ment is thus a natural consequence of our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency (kartrtva) consists in the 

^ na jneneha padartkesu rupam ekam udfryate 

drdha-hhdvanayd ceto yad yaihd hhavayaty alam 
tat tat-phalani tad-dkdrarp, tdvaUkdlam prapaiyati, 
na tad mii na yat satyam na tad asti na yan mrsd, 

IV. 21. 56, 57, 

^ yohyantam-sthdydlj, manovrtter nisiaydfi upadeyata-pratyayo vasanahhidha- 
natatkartrt'va^sahdenocyate, iy.z^,z^ 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment following such an inner exercise 
of will is nothing but the feeling modifications of the mind, follow- 
ing the lead of the active exercise of the will* All action or active 
agency is thus associated with root incliii..ation$ and is 

thu.s possible only, for those ' who do not know the truth, a,nd ' have 
their minds full of the root inclinations. But those . who have no 
vmmm c.aiinot be said to have the natu.re of act.ive agents, or of 
enjoying anything. Their minds are no, doubt always active and. 
they are active all the time; but, as they have no vmana^ they are, 
not attached to fruit, and there is the movement without any 
attachment. Whatever is done by manm is done, and what is not 
done by it is not done ; so it is the manas that is the active ageiit, 
and not the body ; the world has appeared from the mind {citta or. 
manas)^ is of the essence of manas ^ and is upheld in manas. Every- 
thing is but a mental creation and has no other existence. 

Ultimately, everything comes from Brahman ; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers {saktayah) are seen 
in Brahman — existence, non-existence, unity, duality and multi- 
plicity all proceed from Brahman. The citta^ or mind, has evolved 
out of pure consciousness {cit) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, and it is through the latter that all power of action 
{karma) ^ root desires (vasana), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everything has proceeded from Brahman, how" is it that the 
world-appearance happens to be so different from, its source, the 
Brahman? When anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to be similar thereto in substance. If, therefore, 
the world-appearance has sprung forth from Brahman, it ought to 
be similar in nature thereto ; but Brahman is sorrowless, w^hile the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow; how is this to be explained? 
To such a question the answer is, that to a person who has a 
perfect realization of the nature of the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Brahman and having no 
existence at all, there is no sorrow in this world-appearance nor 
any such quality which is different from Brahman, Only in the 
eyes of a person who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the world-appearance and Brahman seem to 
be so great, and the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
the universe, without its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of mischief. On this account instruction in the identity of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance should never be given to 
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anyone whose mind has not been properly purified by the essential 
Yirtues of self-control and disinclination to worldly pleasures^. As 
in magic {indrajald), non-existent things are produced and existent 
things are destroyed, a jug becomes a cloth, and a cloth becomes 
a jug, and all sorts of wonderful sights are shown, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own ; so is 
the entire wurld-appearance produced out of the imagination of 
the mind. There is no active agent {kartr) and no one enjoy er 
(bhoktr) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world, and there is 
no destruction whatsoever^. 

Though the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or cit^ 
yet it is from manas that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of manas energy is roused. At 
the very first the outflow of this manas energy in the direction 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in manas ^ 
called ghana, w^hich is a sort of statical aspect of the dynamical 
energy (spanda). At the next stage there is a combination of this 
statical state of energy with the next outflow of energy, and the 
result is the stabilized accretion of energy of the second order ; this 
is again followed by another outflow of energy, and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized energy of the third order, and so on. 
The course of thought-creation is thus through the interaction of 
the actualized energy of thought with the active forms of the energy 
of thought, which join together, at each successive outflow from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of manas manifests itself as the akasa creation, 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow of energy, there is an 
accretion of energy in manas \ 2iX this moment there is another 
outflow {spanda) or movement on the part of manas ^ as modified 
by the accretion of energy of the previous state, and this outflow 
of manas thus modified is the creation of air. The outflow of this 
second order, again, modifies manas by its accretion, and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the manas as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. This process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of the manas modified at each stage by the accretion 
of the outflow of energy at each of the preceding states is called 

^ adau iama dama-prayair gu^aifi ii^yam viiodhayet 

pascdt sarvam idaip. brahma suddhas tvam iti bodhayet. 

IV. 39. 23. 

® ndtra kaidt kartd na hhoktd na mndiam etu iv. 39. 41. 
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gham-spmda-kmma}' , The 'creation, of a.ll thc' so-called tan-matms 
(subtle states) of akaia^ vdyu^ tejas^ ap and ksiti takes place in this 
, order j and aften¥ards that of the ahamkdra and huddki^ and thus 
of the subtle body (pury-astaka); thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is formed and developed in accordance with the root desire 
(tmand) inherent in manas. Thus here have ■ fi,rst the 
tan-mMra^ then the vayu tan-matra from the dkdia tm-^mdira plus 
the outflow of energy, then, from the dkdm tan-^mdira plus . the, 
vdym tan^-mdtra plus the outflow of energy of the third order, tejas': 
tmi-mdira^ and so on. Then, after the tan-mdtr a, the ahatfikdra and 
the buddhi^ we have the subtle body of eight constituents (five 
tan-mdtras^ ahamkdra^ buddhi and the root manas), called the 
pury-astaka of Brahma. From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahma we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental creation, and hence unreal, and so also are all the 
scriptures, gods and goddesses and all else that passes as real. 


The Stage of the Saint (Jivan-mukta). 

Emancipation (mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called sa-deha-muktatdj ox jivan'-muktatd. The jivan-mukta state is 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desires {apagatai- 
mnah)yzs if he were in a state of deep sleep (susuptavat). He is 
self-contained and thinks as if nothing existed. He has always an 
inward eye, even though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his limbs in all directions. He does not 
wait for the future, nor remain in the present, nor remember the 
past. Though sleeping, he is awake and, though awake, he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffected by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anything for himself. He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man ; but in reality , though he may be doing 
all kinds of things, he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent (tyakta-kartrtva-vibhramah). lie has no antipathy, grief, 
emotions, or outbursts of pleasure. He is quite neutral to all who 
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do him ill or well; he shows sympathetic interest in each person 
in his own way; he plays with a child, is serious with an old man, 
an enjoyable companion to a young man, sympathetic with the 
sorrows of a suffering man. He is wise and pleasant and loving to 
all with whom , he comes in contact. He is not interested in his 
own virtuous deeds, enjoyments, sins, in bondage or emancipation. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of , 
all phenomena, and, being firm in his convictions, he remains 
neutral to all kinds of happenings, good, bad, or indifferent. But 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
of a saint does not make him an exclusive and unnatural man; 
for, though unaffected in every way within himself, he can take 
part in the enjoyment of others, he can play like a child and can 
sympathize with the sorrows of sufferers^. 

Jlmn-mukti^ or emancipation while living, is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible state, though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works. Thus, on the basis of Chandogya^ 
VI. 14. 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fruits ; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effects, good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
until the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies: (i) as a potter’s wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body, which was necessary till the attainment of true know- 
ledge, may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (2) as, when a man through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one, he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there are not two moons but one, so, even when the 
saint is firmly convinced of the unreality of the world-appearance, he 
may still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
internally he may remain unaffected by it^. Of the Upanisads 
only the later Muktika Upanisad^ which seems to have drawn 
its inspiration from the Yoga-vasistha^ mentions the word jivan- 
mukta^ meaning those saints who live till their fruit-yielding 

" ’^ 77 * . .. ■ 

^ Sankara’s Sanraka-bh^ya ox the Brahma’-sutra^ iv. 1. 15, 19, 
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actions (prarahdha-karma) are exhausted^.. But, though the word, 
is .not mentioned, the idea seems to be pretty old, 

..The, conception of sthita-prajna in th.e Srmmd-^bhagamd-gita 
reminds us of the state of zjivmi-nmkta saint, A stMM^prajna (man. 
of steady wisdom) has no desires, but is contented in himself, has. 
no attachment, fear or anger, is not perturbed by sorrow nor longs 
for pleasure, and is absolutely devoid of all likes and dislikes. .Like 
a tortoise within its shell, he draws himself away from the sense- 
objects^. This conception of the Srlmad-bhagavad-gita is referred to 
in the Yoga-va$istha^ which gives a summary of it in its own way^. 
But it seems as if the conception of the saint in the Yoga-vasistim 
has this advantage over the other, that here the saint, though 
absolutely unaffected by all pleasures and sufferings, by virtue and 
vice, is yet not absolutely cut off from us; for, though lie has no 
interest in his own good, he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others and sympathy with the sufferings of others; he can be 
as gay as a child when with children, and as serious as any philo- 
sopher when with philosophers or old men. The Srimad-bhaga- 
vad-gUa, though it does not deny such qualities to a saint, yet does 
not mention them either, and seems to lay stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint; whereas the 
Yoga-vasistha^ as we have already said, lays equal stress on both 
these special features of a saint. He is absolutely unattached to 
anything, but is not cut off from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any way. 
The Gita, of course, alivays recommends even the unattached 
saint to Join in all kinds of good actions; but what one misses 
there is the taking of a full and proper interest in life along 
with all others, though the saint is internally absolutely unaffected 
by all that he may do. 

The saint in the Yoga-vasistha not only performs his own 
actions in an unattached manner, but to all appearance mixes with 
the sorrows and joys of others. 

The question whether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
effects of his own deeds was also raised in Buddhist quarters. 
Thus we find in the Katha-vatthu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can be killed before his proper time of death, 
and it is said that no one can Bitzin nirvana without enjoying the 

^ Muhtika Upani§ad, i, 4Zt Zhoti,zZt3St l^* 

^ Srlmad--hhagavad--gUatll. ® Yoga-^vasistha^vi, 
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fruits, of accumulated intentional deeds^. ,A story is told in the 
Wiamma-'pada commentary (the date- of which, according to E. W. 
Burlingame, is about a.d. 450), how the great saint Moggallana 
was torn in pieces by thieves, and his bones were pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice ; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explained by Buddha, who said that this was due to the crime 
of parricide, which Moggallana had committed in some previous 
birth ; even though he had attained sainthood {arhattva) in that 
life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds, which 
were on the point of bearing fruit^. This would naturally imply 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destruction of 
the body, but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as are on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are, however, not all agreed re- 
garding the possibility of the jivan-miikta state. Thus, according 
to the Nyaya, apavarga, or emancipation, occurs only w^^hen the 
soul is absolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(will, antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledge, effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts). Unless such a dissociation actually occurs, there 
cannot be emancipation; and it is easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death, and so emancipation during the period 
while the body remains is not possible^. The point is noticed by 
Vatsyayana in a discussion on Nydya-sutra^ iv. 2. 42-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
emancipation (apavarga) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all knowledge there is also ulti- 
mate and absolute destruction of pain^. The Vai^esika holds the 
same view on the subject. Thus Sriharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge (paramartha-darsana) all merit ceases, then the 

^ Kathd-vatthUfXVii. 2. 

^ Buddhist Legends by E. W. Burlingame, vol. ii. p. 304. The same legend 
is repeated in the introduction to 522. 

® tad evam nanandm dpna-gundndip mrmulocchedo pavargah 
tad evedam uktam bhavati ta^-atyanta’-viyogo pavargah, 

Nydya-^manjani p. $0%, 

^ yasmdt sarva-^duhkha-bljam sarva-dukkhayatanaf^ cdpavarge 
vichidyate tasmdt sarve)}a duhkkma vimuktih 
apavargo no nirbtjaip nirdyatanam ca duhkham uipadyate, 

Vatsyayana on Nydya-sutra^ iv. 2. 43. 
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.soulj being devoid of the seeds of merit and demerit, which produce 
the body and the senses, etc,, and the present body having been 
destroyed by the exhaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit, and there being no further production -of any new, body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of karma^ there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body, like the extinction 
of fire by the burning up of all the fuel; and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called moksa (emancipation)^. 

Prabhakara seems to hold a similar view. Thus Salikanatlia, in 
explaining the Prabhakara view in his Prakarana-^pancika^ says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction ■ of the 
body, due to the total exhaustion of merit and demerit^. The 
difficulty is raised that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suffering the fruits of all the karmas accumulated since be- 
ginningless time; he who, being averse to worldly sorrows and all 
pleasures which are mixed with traces of sorrow, works for emanci- 
pation, desists from committing the actions prohibited by Vedic 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
suffering the good and bad fruits of previous actions, attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped with the moral qualities of passionless 
tranquillity, self-restraint and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas {nihiesa-karmasaya) and attains 
emancipation®. This view, however, no doubt has reference to a very 
advanced state in this life, when no further is accumulating ; 
but it does not call this state moksa during life; for moksa, 
according to this view, is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body. 

The Samkhya-karikayhowevet, holds that, when true knowdedge 
is attained (samyagjnanMMgama), and when in consequence none 
of the karmas of undetermined fruition {aniyata-mpakd), accumu- 
lated through beginningless time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the body may still continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as it were, of the old avidya^yxst as even after the potter has 
ceased to operate the potter’s wheel may continue to move as a 

^ yathd dagdhendhanasydnalasyopasamah punar anutpdda evam punah sari- 
rdnutpddo moksah. Nydya-kandalf^ p» zS$. 

PrasastapSda also writes : tadd nirodhdt nirhljasydtmanah safvrddi-nivrttih 
punah sarlrady-anutpattau dagdhendhananalavad upasamo moksa iti. Prasastapada- 
bhdsya, p, 2S2. 

® dtyantikas tu dehocchedo ntbse^a-dharmddharma-pariksaya-nibandhano ?noksa 
iti. Prakarana-pancikdfp. 156. 

® Ibid. p. 157. 
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result of the momentum which it has acquired {cakm-bhramwad 
dhfta-mnfahY. 

. ' . The word jwan-mukta is not used either in the Karika .or 
in the Tattva-kaumudi or in the Tattva-vibhakara, The Sdmkhya- 
sutra, however, uses the term and justifies it on the same grounds 
as does Vacaspati^. The Sanikhya-sutra, more particularly the 
Pravacma-bhasya, raises the threefold conception of manda^-viveka 
(feeble discrimination), madhya-viveka (middle discrimination), 
and viveka-nispatti (finished discrimination)^. The stage of mania-, 
mveka is that in which the enquirer has not attained the desired 
discrimination of the difference between prakrti mdpurusa^ but is 
endeavouring to attain it ; the madhya-viveka stage is the state of 
the jwan-mukta. But this is an asamprajnata state, i.e. a state in 
which there is still subject-object knowledge and a full conscious 
discrimination. The last stage, viveka-nispattiy is an asamprajnata 
state in which there is no subject-object knowledge, and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflection of pleasure or sorrow 
(due to the fructifying karma — prarabdha-karma) on the purusa. 

The Yoga also agrees with the general conclusion of the Samkhya 
on the subject. A man who nears the state of emancipation ceases 
to have doubts about the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from his psychosis (sattva) ; but, as a result of 
the persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
instincts, there may, in the intervals of the flow of true discrimi- 
native knowledge, emerge other ordinary cognitive states, such 
as ‘‘I am,"’ ‘"mine,"’ ‘‘I know,"" “I do not know""; yet, in- 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressions have already been 
burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states cannot produce 
further new impressions. The general impressions of cognition 
{jnana-samskdra), however, remain until the final destruction 
of citta. The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub- 
conscious impressions being destroyed, and the occasional appear- 
ance of ordinary cognitive states being but remnants produced 
by some of the old impressions, the roots of which have already 

^ Samkhya-Mrikdf 67, 68 . The Tattva-kaumudi here essays to base its remarks 
on Chandogyay vi. 14. 2, as Sankara did in his hhebya on the Brahma-sutra. The 
Tattva-vibhdkara of Vamsidhara Misra, in commenting on Vacaspati’s Tattva- 
kaumudl, quotes Mundaka Upanisad, ii. 2. 8, and also jSrJmad-bhagavad-gltdy iv. 
37, for its support. Compare Yoga^vdsistka: ghand na ndsand yasya punar- 
janana-varjitd. 

^ Sdmkhya’-siitray ill. 77“83. ® Ibid, ill. 77, 78. 
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been bu,mt., these occasional ordinary cognitive states .are like 
passing , shadows which have no basis .anywh.ere' ; . they can.not ^ 
therefore, produce any further impressions and thus cannot be 
a' cause of bondage to the saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage .ceases to have inclinations eve.n towards 'his processes of 
conce!itratio.n, and there is only discriminative knowledge^ this 
state of samadhi is called dharma-megha. At this stage all the roots 
of ignorance and other afflictions become absolutely destroyed, 
and in such a state the sage, though living (jivamt em)^ becomes 
emancipated {mmukta). The next stage is, of course, the state of 
absolute emancipation {kaivalya)^ when the citta returns back to .' 
never to find the again^. 

Among later writers Vidyaranya wrote on this subject a treatise 
which he czlltAJwan-mMkti-viveka^ . It is divided into five chapters. 
In the first he deals with the authorities who support ; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations {vdsand)\ va the third, with the destruction of mams 
{mano-nasa) \ in the fourth, with the final object for which jlvan-- 
mukti is sought ; and in the fifth, with the nature and characteristics 
of those saints who have attained by wdsdom and right 

knowledge {vidvat-samnyasa), and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living. The work is more a textual compilation 
from various sources than an acute philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits. The writer seems to have derived 
his main inspiration from the Yoga-vdsisthuy though he refers 
to relevant passages in several other works, such as Brhad- 
dranyaka Upantsady Maitreyi-brdhmana, Kahola-^brdhmana, Sdrtra- 
brahmanUy Jdbdla-brdhmanay Katha-vallly Gltdy Bhdgavatay Brhas- 
pati-smrtiy Suta-samhitdy Gauda-pdda-kdrikdy Sankara-bhdsyay 
Brahma-sutray Panca-padikdy Visnu-purdnay Taittirlya-^brahmana, 
Yoga-sutrUy Naiskarmya-siddhiy KatisUakiy Pancadasiy Antarydmi- 
brdhmanay Vydsa-bhasya, Brahma-upanisady the works of Yama, 
Para^ara, Bodhayana, Medhatithi, Visvarupa Scarya, etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires is, according 

to him, of two kinds, intense (twra) and very intense (twratara). 

^ Yoga-sUtra and Vyrna-hliasya, iv. 29-32, 

2 This VidySraiiya seems to be later than the Vidyaranya who^wrote the 
Pancadasiy m quotations from the chapter of the Pancadast are 
found in it (chap, ii, pp. 195, 196, Chowkhamba edition). So my identification 
of the Vidyaranya of the Pancadat with the writer of Jlvan-mukti-viveka in the 
first volume (p. 419) of the present work seems to be erroneous. 
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Intense' mrakti is that in which the person does not desire anything 
in this life, whereas very intense mrakti is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future lives^. Vidyaranya takes 
great pains to prove, by reference to various scriptural texts, that 
there are. these two distinct classes of renunciation (sannyasin)^ 
though one might develop into the other^. As regards the nature 
of jlvan-mukti^ Vidyaranya follows the view of the Yoga-vasistha^ 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On the subject 
of bodiless emancipation {pideha-mukti) also he refers to passages 
from the Yoga-vasistka, Jwan-mukti is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinctive root desires {vasana-ksaya)y the dawming 
of right knowledge (tattmfnana)^ and the destruction of manas 
(mano-‘msa), Vidyaranya, however, holds that on account of steady 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and 
attachment cannot do any harm to a flvan-mukta^ ]ust as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm. 
Thus he gives the example of Yajnavalkya, who killed Sakalya by 
cursing and yet did not suffer on that account, because he was 
already a jlvan-mukta^ firm in his knowledge of the unreality of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger, rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appearance (abhdsa) of it®. 

Energy of Free-xvill (Paurusa). 

One of the special features of the Yoga-vmistha is the special 
emphasis that it lays upon free-will and its immense possi- 
bilities, and its power of overruling the limitations and bondage of 
past karmas, Paurma is defined in the Yoga-vasistha as mental and 
physical exertions made in properly advised ways {sadhupadista- 

^ If the ascetic has ordinary desires he is called hamsa ; if he desires emancipa- 
tion, he is colled paratna-hamsa. The course of their conduct is described in the 
Parasara-smrti, Jlvan-^nukti-mvekayi, ii. When a man renounces the world for 
the attainment of right knowledge, it is called vividi§d-santnyasa {remmcmtion for 
thirst of knowledge), as distinguished from vidvat^sarimyasa (renunciation of the 
wise) in the case of those who have already attained right knowledge. The latter 
kind of samnydsa is with reference to those who ore jivan-mukta, 

^ It is pointed out by Vidyaranya that the Arunikopanisad describes the 
conduct and character oi mvidisd-sarmydsa, in which one is asked to have a staff, 
one loin-cloth and to repeat the Aranyakas and the Upanisads only, and the 
Parama-hamsopani§at describes the conduct and character of vidvat-mmnydsay in 
which no such repetition of the Upanisads is held necessary, since such a person 
is fixed and steady in his Brahma knowledge. This makes the difference between 
the final stages of the two kinds of renunciation Qivan’-mvkti-mvekay i. 20-24). 

^ Jwan-mukti-vwehay pp. 183-186. 
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margena)^ since only . such actions can succeed^.. , If, a person desires 
anything and .works accordingly in the proper way , he is certain to 
attain it, if he does not turn back in midway^. .Paurusa is of two 
kinds, of the past life (pmktana) and of this life {mMka)ymi the 
past paurusa can be ove,rcome by the present The karma 

of past life and the karma of .this life are thus always in . conflict 
with each other, and one or the other gains ground according to 
their respective strength. Not only so, but the endeavours of any 
individual may be in conflict with the opposing endeavours' of 
other persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins^. 
By strong and firm resolution and effort of will the endeavours of 
this life can conquer the effect of past deeds. The idea that one 
is being led in a particular way by the influence of past karmm, 
has to be shaken off from the mind ; for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 

All efforts have indeed to be made in accordance with the 
direction of the scriptures {sastra). There is, of course, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and there- 
fore it is necessaiy'’ that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by following the directions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conduct, 
since mere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrong line cannot 
be expected to produce good results^. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in the proper way, he is bound to be successful. 
There is nothing like destiny (tfaeW), standing as a separate force: 
it has a continuity with the power of other actions performed 
in this life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions of previous lives, w’^hich would have 
led to many evil results. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy is exerted, there is victory. The whole question, 
whether the daiva of the past life or the paurusa of this life will 
win, depends upon the relative strength of the two, and any part of 
the daiva which becomes weaker than the efforts of the present life 

^ sadhupadinci-'fnargei^d yan mano-‘*nga^vicenitam 

tat paurusmn tat saphalam anyad unmatta-^cenitam, 

Yoga-vasi^tha, ii. 4,' ii. 

^ yo yam artham prdrthayate tad-artham cehate hramdt 

avasyam sa tarn dpnoti na ced ar dhdn tdvartate. 

Ibid. II. 4. 12. 

® Ibid. II. 4. 17. * Ibid. n. 5. 5, 7. 

® $a ca sac-chastra-sat-saiiga^sad^Qcdrair 7 iijam phalam 

dadatiti svabhdvo *yam anyathd nartha'^siddhaye. 

Ibid. 11, s* ^ 5 - 
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in a contrary direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
thinks that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
strive properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at the mercy of destiny or God, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. The object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life is to destroy the power of the so-called destiny, or daiva^ and 
to exert oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 

The not only holds that can conquer and 

annul daiva^ but it even goes to the extreme of denying daiva and 
calling it a mere fiction, that, properly speaking, does not exist at all. 
Thus it is said that endeavours and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movement of thought {sa7nvit-spanda)^iht movement of manas 
imanah-spandd) , and the movement of the senses {aindriya) . Thought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or cetas; 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a corresponding 
enjoyment or suffering. If this view is true, then daiva is never 
seen anywhere. Properly speaking, there is no daiva, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it is always by continual strenuous effort 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordance 
with the sdstra or with the directions of a teacher^. It is for all 
of us to exert ourselves for good and to withdraw our minds from 
evil. By all the pramdnas 2 X our disposal it is found that nothing 
but the firm exercise of will and effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing is effected by pure daiva \ it is only by the effort of eating 
that there is the satisfaction of hunger, it is only by the effort of 
the vocal organs that speech is effected, and it is only by the effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles that one can walk. So 
everything is effected by personal efforts, when directed with the 
aid of the sdstra and proper advisers or teachers. What passes as 
daiva is a mere fiction ; no one has ever experienced it, and it cannot 
be used by any of the senses; and the nature of efforts being 
essentially vibratory (spandd), one can never expect such move- 
ment from the formless, insensible, so-called daiva, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visible efforts are all tangible 
and open to immediate perception; and, even if it is admitted 
that daiva exists, how can this supposed formless {amurtd) entity 
come in contact with it? It is only fools who conceive the 

^ sastrato gurutas caiva svatas ceti tri^siddhayah 

sarvatra puru^artkasya na daivasya kadacana, 

Yoga-vdsistha, ii. 7. ii. 
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existence and depend on itj and are .ruined^ whereas those 

who are heroes 5 who are learned and wise, always attain their 
highest .by their free-will and endeavour^. , 

Rama points out to Va^istha in ii* 9 that .dmva is fzitlj well 
accepted amongst all people, and asks how, if it did not' exist, did 
it come to be accepted, and what does it mean after all? In answer 
to this Vasistha says that, when any endeavour (paurum) com.es to 
fruition or is baffled, and a good or a bad result is gained, people 
speak of it as being daiva. There is no daiva, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neither help nor obstruct anyone in any way. At the 
time of taking any step people have a particular idea, a particular 
resolution; there may be success or failure as the result of opera- 
tion in a particular way, and the whole thing is referred to by 
ordinary people as being due to daiva^ which is a mere name, a 
mere consolatory word. The instinctive root inclinations (ms am) 
of a prior state become transformed into karma, A man works in 
accordance with his vdsand znd hy vdsand what he wants. 
Vdsand and karma are, therefore, more or less like the potential 
and actual states of the same entity. Daiva is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, karma thus 
being the same as vdsand^ and vdsand being the same as fnanas^ 
and manas being the same as the agent or the person (punisa) ; so 
daiva does not exist as an entity separate from the purusa^ and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
(diirniscaya). Whatever the manas strives to do is done by itself, 
which is the same as being done hy daiva. There are always in 
manas two distinct groups of vdsands^ operating towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
against the latter, so that the latter may be overcome and dominated 
by the former. But, since man is by essence a free source of active 
energy, it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anything but himself; if it is held that any other entity could 
determine him, the question arises, what other thing would de- 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there would 
thus be an endless vicious regression^. Man is thus a free source 

^ mudhcdli pmkalpitam daivam tat^paras te ksayam gatdk 

prdjnds tu paurusdrthena padam uttamatdm gatdh, 

Yoga-vdsisthay n. B, 16, 

^ myas tvdnt cetayati cet tarn cetayati ko parak 

ka imam cetayet tasmad anavasthd ?ia vdstavf. 


Ibid, II. 9 . 29 . 
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of activity, and that which appears to be limiting his activity is 
but one side of him, which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side. This view of punisa-kara and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 

Praija and its Control, 

The mind (citta)^ which naturally transforms itself into its 
states does so for two reasons, which are said to be like its 

two seeds. One of these is the vibration {parispanda) of prana^ 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct {driha-bhavanaf- , When the prana vibrates and is 
on the point of passing through the nerves {nadt-samsparsanodyata)^ 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes {samveda- 
namaya). But when the prana lies dormant in the hollow of the 
veins {sira-sarani-kotare)^ then there is no manifestation of mind, 
and its processes and the cognitive functions do not operate^. It is 
the vibration of the prana (prana-spanda) that manifests itself 
through the citta and causes the world-appearance out of nothing. 
The cessation of the vibration of prana means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the vibration of pranay the 
cognitive function is set in motion like a top {vita). As a top spins 
round in the yard when struck, so, roused by the vibration of 
pranay knowledge is manifested ; and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge, it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the citta remains awake to the inner sense, 
while shut to all extraneous cognitive activities, we have the 
highest state. For the cessation of citta the yogins control prana 
through pranay ama (breath-regulation) and meditation (dhyma), 
in accordance with proper instructions^. 

Again, there is a very intimate relation between vmand and 
prana-spanda y such that vasana is created and stimulated into 
activity, prana-spanday and prana-spanda is in motion through 
vasana. When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera- 
tion of the past and the present, things are conceived to be one’s 
own — ^the body, the senses, the ego and the like^ — ^we have what is 

^ Yoga-vasistha^v, gi. 

2 I have translated sira as veins, though I am not properly authorijzed to 
do it. For the difference between veins and arteries does not seem to have 
been known. 

® Yoga~vasistha,v. gi, 20-27. 
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called Those who -have not the proper 'wisdom always 

believe' in the representations 'of the 'ideations of mswii witliont 
any. hesitation and consider them to be true; and, since both the 
vmam md pram-spanda.zte the gro'iind and cause of the 
manifestations of citta^ the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
cessation of the other. The two are connected with .each other, in 
the relation of seed and shoot {bijankuravaf) ; from pmna-spanda 
tktmmtmsanMj and from vdsandihtXQ is prana-spanda. The object, 
of knowledge is inherent in the knowledge itself, and so with .the 
cessation of knowdedge the object of knowledge also ceases^. 

■ As a description of prana we find in the Yoga^vdsistha that it is 
said' to be vibratory activity (spanda-sakti) situated in the upper part 
of the body, while apaM is . the vibratory activity in the lo'wer part 
of the body. There is a natural prdndydma going on in the body 
in waking states as well as in sleep. The mental outgoing tendency 
of the pranas from the cavity of the heart is called recaka, and the 
drawing in of the pranas {dvadamngtdi) by the apdna activity is 
called puraka. The interval between the cessation of one effort of 
apdna and the rise of the effort of prana is the stage of kumbhaka. 
Bhusunda, the venerable old crow who was enjoying an excep- 
tionally long life, is supposed to instruct Vasistha in vi. 24 on the 
subject of prana. He compares the body to a house with the ego 
{ahamkdra) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds^, provided with nine doors (seven aper- 
tures in the head and two below), tightly fitted with the tendons 
{sndyu) fastening materials and cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the two sides of it there are the two nails ^ ida pinguid^ 
lying passive and unmanifested (nimtlite). There is also a machine 
(y antra) of bone and flesh (astht-mdmsa--maya) in the shape of three 
double lotuses {padma-yugma-^traya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upw’'ards and downwards and with their petals closing 
upon ono2iioihox{anyonya-milat-komala-saddala)iWhQriit is slowly 

^ samulam naiyatah ksipram mUla^cchedad iva dmmab* 

saitwidani viddhi sarnvedyam bijam dhtratayd mnd 
na saynbhavati samvedyarn taila-hi 7 ias tilo yathd 
na hahir ndntare kimcit sarrivedyoTit vidyate prthak, 

Yoga^vdsistha, v. 91. 66 and 67, 

“ tri-prakdra-mahd-sthunam^ VI. 24. 14. The commentator explains the three 
kinds of pillars as referring to the three primal entities of Indian medicine — 
vdyu i2hx)^pitta (bile) and kapha {pM^gca)-^--vdta->pitta-kapha 4 aksana’-tri-prakd 7 ‘d 
mahdntah sthuim vistambha-kdsthdni yd$ya. I am myself inclined to take the 
three kinds of pillars as referring to the bony structure of three parts of the body — 
the skull, the trunk, and the legs. 

:i'7: 
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iiled with air j the petals move, and by the movement of the petals 
the, air increases. Thus' increased, the air, passmg upwards and 
downwards through different places, is differently named as prana^ 
apma^ smna-m, etc. It is in the threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart (krt-padma-yantra-triMye) th^ the pram forces 
operate a,nd spread forth, upwards and down. wards like the rays 
from the moon’s disc. They go out, .return, repulse and draw 
and circulate. Located in the heart, the air is called pram: it is 
through its power .that there is the movement of the eyes, the opera- 
tion of the, tactual sense, breathing through the .nose, digesting of 
food a.nd the power of speech^. The. current.. of air stands 
for exhalation (recaka) and the apana for inhalation (pirafta), and 
the moment of respite between the ■ operations is .called 

bhaka; .consequently, if the prana a'nd apana can be made to cease 
there is an unbroken continuity of Jmmbhaka. But all the functions 
of, the prana^ as well as the upholding of the body, are ultimately 
due to the movement of citta^. Though i,n its movement in the 
body the prana is associated with air currents, still it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory activity proceeding out of the thought- 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other, so that, if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease, the thought- 
activity will automatically cease, and ' vice-versa. Thus through 
spanda-nirodha we have prdm-^nirodha and through pram-nirodha 
we have spanda'-mrodka. In the Yoga-vdsistha^ iii. , 13.31, vdyu is 
said to be nothing but a vibratory entity {spandateyat sa tad vdyuh)* 
In V. 78 it is said that citta and movement are in reality one 
and the same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. There are two ways of destroying 
the citta^ one by Yoga, consisting of the cessation of mental states, 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enters through the 
crevices of the earth, so zit {vdta) moves in the body through the 
nddis and is called prana. It is this prana air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, is differently named as apdna^ etc. 

^ Yoga-v^istha, vu 24. It is curious to note in this connection that in the 
whole literature of the Ayur-veda there is probably no passage where there is such 
a clear description of the respiratory process. Pupphusa^ or lungs, are mentioned 
only by name in Susruta’-sarrihitay but none of their functions and modes of 
operation are at all mentioned. It is probable that the discovery of the 
respiratory functions of the lungs was made by a school of thought different 
from that of the medical school. 

^ VI. 25. 61-74, 
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But, it: is identical with citta. From the movement of pmm there 
is the .movement of citta^ and from that there is knowledge {sammd), 
AS' regards, the control of the .movement of prmta^ the Yoga-vdsistha 
advises several alternatives.' Thus it holds', that th.rough .coiicen- 
trating one's .mind on one subject, or through fixed habits, of long 
inhalation associated with meditation, or through exhaustive ex-: 
halation, or the practice of not taking breath and maintaining 
kumbhaka, or through stopping the inner respiratory passage by : 
attaching the tip of the tongue to the uvula^, or, again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
two brows, there dawns all of a sudden the right knowledge and 
the consequent cessation of prana activities^. 

Professor Macdonell,- writing on prana in the Vedic Index ^ 
vol, II, says, ^'prdm^ properly d.enoting ‘breath,' is a term of wide 
and vague significance in Vedic literature," In the narrow sense 
prana denotes one of the vital airs, of which five are usually 
enumerated, viz. prdna^ apdna, vydna^ uddna 21X16. samma. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, when all are mentioned, cannot 
be determined. The word has sometimes merely the general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to apdna. But its proper sense 
is beyond question “breathing forth," “expiration." But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for “breath" in, its 
remote sense, the general meaning of the w’ord in the Upanisads 
is not air current, but some sort of biomotor force, energy or 
vitality often causing these air currents*^. It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant Upanisad texts and to try 
to ascertain after suitable discussion their exact significance in each 

^ talu^mUla-gatdip yatnaj jihvaydkramya ghaniikdm 

Urdhva-’Tandhra-gate prd^e prdna-spando nirudhyate, 

Yoga-vdsMiay v. 78. 25. 

® It is important to notice in this connection that most of the forms of prdtia- 
ydma as herein described, except the hatka’-yoga process of arresting the inner 
air passage by the tongue, otherwise known sis khecarl-mudrdf are the same as 
described in the sutras of Patailjali and the hhdsya of Vyasa; and this fact has 
also been pointed out by the commentator Anandabodhendra Bhik^u in his 
commentary on the above, 

® Difference between prdna and vdyUy Aitareya^ ii, 4 ; the ndsikya pra^a^, 1,4. 
Relation oi' prdna to other functions^ KamUaM, n. $; prdi^ia sLS life, n, 8 ; 

connected with ii. 12; prdf^a as the most important function of 

life, n. 14; prdfia as consciousness, ill. 2. Distinction of ndsikya and mukhya 
prdna^ Chandogya, n. i~g; the function of the five myas,. lu. 3-5; prdna as the 
result of food, i, 8. 4; of water, Vi. 5. 2, VI, 6. 5, Vi. 7. 6 ; prdna connected with 
dtman^ as everything else connected with j&mwa, like spokes of a wheel, Brhad^ 
dranyaka^ ii. 5. 15; prdna\2s strength, y. 14. 4; prdna as force running 
through the siqumnd nerve, Maitrl^ 'Vi. 21; etc. 
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ease. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
traditional meaning of die word, as accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedanta-sutra of Badarayana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines' discussed 
in the Upanisads. Thus the Vedmta-sutra^ ii. 4. 9 {na myu-kriye 
pfthag upademt)^ speaking of what may be the nature of prana ^ says 
that it is neither air current {vdyu) nor action (kriya), since prana 
has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
Upanisads). Sankara, commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yahprdnah sa esa vayuhpanca ^mdhah pram pdno vydna 
uddnah samdnah (what is prana is *Ddyu and it is fivefold, prana ^ 
apdna, vydnay udmaySamana), it may be supposed that vdyu (air) 
is prana, but it is not so, since in Chdndogya, in. 18. 4, it is stated 
that they are different. Again, it is not the action of the senses, 
as the Sarnkhya supposes ; for it is regarded as different from the 
senses in Mundaka, 11, 1.3. The passage which identifies vdyu with 
prana is intended to prove that it is the nature of vdyu that has 
transformed itself into the entity knowm as prana (just as the 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans- 
formation of ksiti, earth). It is not vdyu, but, as Vacaspati says, 
vdyu-bhedaP \v\iic\i Amalananda explains in his Vedanta^-kalpa-- 
taru vdyoh parindma'-rupa-kdrya^visesahy i*^- it is a particular 
evolutionary product of the category of vdyu, Sankara’s owm state- 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, ^^vdytir evdyam 
adhydtmam dpanfiah panca-vyuho visesdtmandvatisthamdnah pram 
ndma bhanyate na tattvdntaram ndpi vdyu-mdtramP i.e. it is vdyu 
wdiich, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that is called vdyu ; prana is not alto- 
gether a different category, nor simply air. In explaining the 
nature of prana inn. 4. 10-12, Sankara says that is not as in- 
dependent zsjlva (soul), but performs everything on its behalf, like 
a prime minister (rdja-mantrivaj jtvasya sarvdrtha’-karanatvena 
upakarana-bhuto na svatantrah). Prana is not an instrument like 
the senses, which operate only in relation to particular objects ; for, 
as is said in Chandogya, v, 1.6, 7, Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 3. 12 and 
Brhad-dranyaka, i. 3 . 19, when all the senses leave the body the 
prana continues to operate. It is that by the functioning of which 
the existence of the_soul in the body, or life (jlva-sthiti), and the 
passage of tht jiva out of the body, or death (jwotkrdnti), are 
possible. The five are the five functionings of this vital 
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principle, just as the fivefold raeotal states 'of right knowledge, 
illusion,. imagination {vikalpa)^ sleep and memory are the different 
states of the Vicaspati, in commenting on VedmM-sutm^ 

II , 4« II, says that it is the cause which upholds the body and' the 
senses {dehendriya-vidhmana-karam pranah)^ though it must, be 
remembered that it has still other functions, over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses {na kevalam iarlrendfiya- 
dharmmm my a karyam^ Vacaspati, ibid!), In Vedmtmsutra^^ ll* 
4. 13, it is described as being atomic which is explained 

by Sankara as ^‘subtle*’ {sukmia)^ on account of its pervading the 
whole body by its fivefold functionings. Vacaspati in explaining it 
says that it is called ‘‘atomic” only in a derivative figurative sense 
{upacaryate) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character {duradMgamata)^ though pervading the whole body. 
Goviiidananda, in commenting upon Vedanta-sutra^ ri. 4. 9, says 
XkzX prana is a vibratory activity which upholds the process of life 
and it has no other direct operation than that {parispanda-^rupa-- 
pranananukulatvad avantara-vyapardbhdvat). This seems to be 
something like biomotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation oi prana to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc., 
Sankara says that their vibratory activity is derived from prana 
{vag-ddisupari$panda 4 dbhmyaprdndyattatvam, ii. 4. 19). There are 
some passages in the Veddnta-sutra which may lead us to think 
that the five vdyus may mean air currents, but that it is not so is 
evident from the fact that the substance of the prana is not air (etat 
prdnddi-pancakamdkdsddi-gata-rajo-insebhyomilitebhyautpadyate)^ 
and the rajas element is said to be produced from the five bhutas, 
and the pranas are called kriydtmaka^ or consisting of activity. 
Rama Tirtha, commenting on the above passage of the Vedanta- 
sdra^ says that it is an evolutionary product of the essence of vdyu 
and the other bhutas, but it is not in any sense the external air 
which performs certain physiological functions in the body (tathd 
mukhya-prdno pi vdyor bdhyasya sutrdtmakmya mkdro na idrira- 
madhye nabhovad vrtti-ldbha-mdtrena avasthito bdhya-vdyur evaY, 
Having proved that in Vedanta prana or any of the five vdyus means 
biomotor force and not air current, I propose now to turn to the 
Samkhya-Yoga. 

The Saipkhya-Yoga differs from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that prana is in any sense an evolutionary product of the 
^ Vidmn-mano-ranjanfy p, 105, Jacob’s edition, Bombay, 1916. 
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nature of Thus Vijnanabhiksu in his Vijmnamrta-bhasya 
on Vedanta-sutra^ li. 4. 10, says that pram is called vayu because 
it is self-active like the latter {svatah knyamttmmuhhayoh prdna^ 
vdyvoh sMjMyat), Again, in ii. 4. 9,. he says that^^ratia is neither air 
nor the upward or downward air current {niukhya-pmm na vdyuh 
napi iarirasya tirdhv-adho-vgamana^laksana vdyu-kriyd). 

What is prdna^ then, according to Samkhya-Yoga? It is 
mahat-tattm, which is evolved from prakrti, which is called buddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and pram with reference 
to its power as activity. The so-called five vayus are the different 
functionings of the mahat-tattva {sdmdnya-kdrya-sddkdranam yat 
kdranam mahat-tattvafn tasyawa vrtti^hheddhprdndpdnddayah ; see 
Vijnmdmrta-bhdsya^ ii. 4. 1 1). Again, referring to Sdmkhya-kdrika, 
29, we find that the five vdyus are spoken of as the common func- 
tioning of huddhiy ahamkdra and manas^ and Vacaspati says that 
the five vdyus are their life. This means that the three, buddhi^ 
ahamkdra and mams, are each energizing, in their own way, and 
it is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
prana which upholds the body. Thus in this view also prana is 
biomotor force and no air current. The special feature of this 
view is that this biomotor force is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific functionings of buddhi, ahatuhar a and 
manas^. It is due to the evolutionary activity of antahkarana. 
In support of this view the Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, 11. 31, 
Vydsa-bhdsya, in. 39, Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisdradi, Bhiksu’s Yoga^^ 
varttika, diiii Nagesa’s Chdyd-vydkhyd thereon may be referred 
to. It is true, no doubt, that sometimes inspiration and expiration 
of external air are also called prana ; but that is because in inspira- 
tion and expiration the function of prana is active or it vibrates. It 
is thus the entity which moves and not mere motion that is called 
prdna^. Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in holding that prana is 
not air (vdyu), but a transformation of the nature of air. But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only be known by Yoga methods^. 

The Vaisesifca, however, holds that it is the external air which 

^ G2LndapMsL*s hhasya on the JSamkhya-'kdrikdf 29 compares the action of 
prana to the movement of birds enclosed in a cage which moves the cage: 
compare ^ahkara^s reference to Feddwia-sMim, n. 4. 9, 

^RammuJa>>bhd^yaonVeddnta^$utrafli.4,S, 

® See the Tattva-mukta-^kalapaySZ'^SS, and also Ramdnuja-bhdsya and Sruta-" 
prakdsikd, ii. 4. 1-15,. 
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accordiag to its place in the body , performs various physiological 
functions’^'. The medical authorities also .support the view that 
myu is a sort of driving and upholding power. Thus the Bhma- 
prakasa describes myu as follows; It takes quickly the doms^ 
dhaius and the maku from one place to another, is subtle/ com- 
posed of mjo-guna \ is dry, cold, light and moving. By its' mo ve- 
.ment it. produces all energy, regulates inspiration and expiratio.n 
and generates all movement and action, and by up.hoHing the 
keenness of the senses and the dhdtus holds together the heat, 
senses and the mind^. Vahata in his Astmga-samgmha also regards 
vdyu as the one cause of all body movements, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he meant air currents®. The long, description of 
Caraka (i. la), as will be noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest that he considered the vdyu as the constructive and 
destructive force of the universe, and as fulfilling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
regulating the physiological functions of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller of the mind in all its operations, as knowing, 
feeling and willing. Susmta holds that it is in itself avyakta 
(unmanifested or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
operating in the body are manifested {avyakto vyakta-^karma ca). 
In the Yoga-vdsistha^ as we have already seen above, prana or 
vdyu is defined as that entity which vibrates {spandate yat sa tad 
vdyuh ,111.13) and it has no other reality than vibration . Prana itself 
is, again, nothing but the movement of the intellect as ahamkdra^^ 
Prana is essentially of the nature of vibration {spandd)^ and 
mind is but a form of prd^a energy, and so by the control of the 
mind the five vdyus are eontrolled^. The Saiva authorities also 
agree with the view that is identical with cognitive activity, 
which passes through the nddu (nerves) and maintains all the body 
movement and the movement of the senses. Thus Ksemaraja says 
that it is the cognitive force which passes in the form of prana 
through the nddts^ and he refers to Bhatta Kallata as also holding 
the same view, and pram is definitely spoken of by him as force 
{kutila-vdhini prdna-iaktihf , Sivopadhyaya in his Vivrti on the 

^ Nyaya-kandall oi^xldhdLtdiy^, 4%, 

“ Sen’s edition, Calcutta, p, 47. 

® Vahata’s Astanga-sanigraha and the commentary by Indu, Trichur, 1914, 
pp'.' 138/212-', 

^ Yoga-^vdstsfha, iii. 14. ® 3 id, v, 13, 78. 

® Siva-sutra-vimamnlj 111. 
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Vijuma-^bhaimm also describes pram as. force, (saktt), and the 
Vijnana-bhaitava itself does the same^. Bhatta Ananda in his 
Wijmna-kaumudl describes prana as a functioning of the mind 

Stages of Progress. 

It has been already said that the study of philosophy and 
association with saintly characters are the principaL means with 
which a beginner has to set out on his toil for the attainment of 
salvation. In the first stage (prathama bhumika) the enquirer has to 
increase his wisdom by study and association with saintly persons. 
The second stage is the stage of critical thinking {vicar ana); the 
third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passions, 
etc. {asanga-bhdvafia); the fourth stage (vildpam) is that in which 
through a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap- 
pearance shows itself to be false ; the fifth stage is that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss {suddhasatnvit-^mayd'- 
nanda-rupa). This stage is that of the jlvan-mukt a ^ in which the 
saint may be said to be half-asleep and half-awake {ardha-supta-- 
prabuddha). The sixth stage is that in which the saint is in a state 
of pure bliss ; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep (smuptasadrsa-sthitt). The seventh stage is the last transcen- 
dental state {turydtita)y which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is living. Of these the first three stages are called the 
waking state (jdgrat), the fourth stage is called the dream state 
(svapna)^ the fifth stage is called the dreamless (susupta) state, the 
sixth stage is an unconscious state called the turya, and the seventh 
stage is called the turydtiia^. 

Desire {icchd) is at the root of all our troubles. It is like a mad 
elephant rushing through our system and trying to destroy it. 
The senses are like its young, and the instinctive root inclinations 
{vdsand) are like its flow of ichor. It can only be conquered by 
the close application of patience {dhairya). Desire means the 
imaginations of the mind, such as ‘Tet this happen to me,’* and 
this is also called sankalpa. The proper way to stop this sort of 
imagining is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in this manner, and for this one has to forget his memory; for 

^ VijMna’-hhairava znd VivrtiyY^TS^ , 

“ See the Nydya-kandalt of Sridhara, p. 48, and also Dinaharl and RdmarUdrl 
on the Siddhdnta-muktdvali on Bhasa-parichcheda^ p. 44, 

^ Yoga-vdsistha, VI. 120. 
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so, long as, memory continues such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. The last stage, when all movement haS' ceased (mpmda) 
and .all t.!io,'Ugh.ts a,nd imaginations have ceased, is a state of ’11.11- 
consciousness (amdanamf. Yoga is also defined as the ultimate 
state of unconsciousness {avedana), the' eternal state when every- 
thing else has ceased^. In this state citta is dest.royed,. and one is 
reduced to the ultimate entity of consciousness ; and thus, being 
free of all relations and differentiations of subject and object, 
one has no knowledge in this state, though it is characterized as 
bodhatmaka (identical with consciousness). This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribable (avyapadesya)^ though it is variously de- 
scribed as the state of Brahman, Siva, or the realization of the 
distinction of prakrti and purusa^. The Yoga-^msistha, however, 
describes this state not as being essentially one of bliss, but as a state 
of unconsciousness unthinkable and indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself as being of the nature of dnanda; 
the sixth state is one of unconsciousness, which, it seems, can 
somehow be grasped ; but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and indescribable. 

The division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of prajnd (wisdom) in 
Patanjali's Yoga-sutra and Vydsa-bhdsya, The seven stages of 
prajnd are there divided into twm parts, the first containing four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontological, showing the stages of the disintegration of 
citta before its final destruction or dtia-mmukti^. Here also the 
first four stages, ending with vildpant^ are psychological, whereas 
the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of citta 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there is any one to one correspondence of the prajnd states 
of the Yoga-msistha with those of Patanjali. The Yoga-vdsistha 
occasionally mentions the name Yoga as denoting the highest state 
and defines it as the ultimate state of unconsciousness {amdanam 
vidur yogam) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire^. 
In the first half of the sixth book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
is described as the state of universal negation (sarvdpahnava). 
Existence of citta is pain, and its destruction bliss; the destruction 

^ Yoga^vmisthay vi. 126. ® Ibid. vi. 126. 99. ® Ibid. vi. 126. 71-72. 

^ Ste mj A History of Indian Philosophy f voh ly Cambridge, 1922, p. 273. 

^ Iccha-visa-vikdrasyaviyoganiyoga-ndmakam. Yoga-^vdsisthay vi. 37. i ; also 
ihid.vi. iz 6 . gg. 
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of citta by cessation of knowledge— a state of neither pain nor, 
pleasure .nor any intermediate state— a state as feelingless as that 
of the.stone (pasammPsamam), is the ultimate state aimed at^, 
Karma^ according to the Yoga'-vmistha, is nothing but thought- 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon- 
ment of karma therefore means nothing short of aba.ndonment of 
thought-activity or the process of knowledge‘s. Cessation of karma, 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of karma 
or activity of thought is without any cause ; but it is due to this 
activity that the ego and all other objects of thought come into 
being ; the goal of all our endeavours should be the destruction of 
all knowledge, the unconscious, stone-like knowledgeless state^. 

As there are seven progressive stages, so there are also seven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
vasanas. There are svapnafagara^ sankalpafagara^ kevala- 
jagrat-sthita^ cirajfagrat-sthitay ghanafagrat-sthitay jagrat-svapna 
and ksinafdgaraka, Svapnafdgara (dream-awake) persons are those 
who in some past state of existence realized in dream experience all 
our present states of being and worked as dream persons {svapna’- 
nara). The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impossible ; for everything is present everywhere in the spirit, so it is 
possible that we, as dream persons of their dream experience, should 
be present in their minds in their vdsana forms {tad’-antah-karane 
•vdsandtmand sthitdhY. As both past and present have no existence 
except in thought, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist- 
ence at a time future to theirs does not necessarily prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams. For the limitations of time 
and space do not hold for thought, and as elements in thought 
everything exists everywhere {sarvam sarvatra mdyateY. By dreams 
these persons may experience changes of life and even attain to 
final emancipation. The second class, the sankalpafdgaraSy are those 
who without sleeping can by mere imagination continue to con- 
ceive all sorts of activities and existences, and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. The third class, the kevalafagaras, are those 
who are born in this life for the first time. When such beings pass 

' This turJyatita stage should not be confused with the sixth stage of susupti, 
which is often described as a stage of pure bliss. 

“ sarvesam karmanam euaTp. mdanam hljam uttamam 

svarupam cetayitvantas tatah spandal^ prmartate. 

Yogu-vasisihaj Yi. II, 2 . z6. 

® Ibid, III. 15. 16. ^ 50. 9. Tdtparya-prakdsa, ® Ibid, 
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through more than oae life, they, are ■■ called cirafagaras. Such 
beings, , on account of their sins, may be bom as trees, etc., in 
which case they are called ghanafagaras. Those of' such beings 
suffering rebirth who by study and' good association attain right 
knowledge are called jagrat-svapna-sthita ; and finally, those that 
have reached the iurya state of deliverance are called himfagaraka, 

. Bondage (bandha)^ according to the Yoga-vmistha^ remains so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de- 
liverance (moksa) is realized when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in ..its tran- 
scendent purity, having neither an object nor a subject^. 


Methods of Right Conduct# 

The Yoga’^vasistka does not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the like for the realiza- 
tion of our highest ends, which can only be achieved by the control 
of attachment (raga), antipathy (dvesa), ignorance (tamah), anger 
(krodha)^ pride (niada), and jealousy (matsarya)^ followed by the 
right apprehension of the nature of reality^. So long as the mind 
is not chastened by the clearing out of all evil passions, the per- 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does not produce any good. The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end, for which he must read the right sort of scriptures {sac-chastra) 
and associate with good men^. He should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the slightest desire of enjoyment (bhoga- 
gmdham parity ajet)^ and should continue critical thinking {vicar a). 
On the question whether knowledge or v^ork^ jndna or karma to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end, the Yoga- 
vdsistha does not, like Sankara, think that the two cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically says that, just as 

^ jnanasya jneyatdpattir bandha ity ahhidhiyate 

tasyaiva jneyata-^santir tnok§a ity abhidhlyate, 

Yoga-vasi^tha^vi.ii, igo. 1, 

® sva^pauw^a-prayatnena mvekena tdkdsind 

sa d&co jndyate rdma na tapab-sndtia-karmabhih. 

Ibid. in. 6. 9. 

® Good men are defined in the Yoga-vdsi§tha as follows: 

dese yam sujana-prdyd lokah sddhum pracak^ate 
sa visi^tati sa sddhuh sydt tarn prayatnma samsrayet. 

Ibid. III. 6. 20. 
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a bird lies with its two wings, so an enquirer can reach his goal 
, through the joint operation of knowledge and work^. 

The main object of the enquirer being the destruction of dtta^ 
all his endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations (vasana), 'which are the very substance 
and root of the citta. The realization of the truth (tattmfmnd).^ the 
destruction of the zmanas and the destruction of the citta all mean 
the same identical state and are interdependent on one another, 
so that none of them can be attained without the other. So, aban- 
doning the desire for enjoyment, one has to try for these three 
together ; and for this one has to control one’s desires on one hand 
and practise breath-control (pmna-ntrodhena) on the other; and 
these two would thus jointly co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal. Such an advancement is naturally slow% but this progress, 
provided it is steady, is to be preferred to any violent efforts to 
hasten {hatha) the result^. Great stress is also laid on the necessity 
of self-criticism as a means of loosening the bonds of desire and 
the false illusions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia- 
tion from attachment {asangd)^. 

Yoga-vasistha, Sankara Vedanta and Buddhist 
Vijnanavada. 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yoga-vdsistha may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara ; 
and in some of the later Vedanta works of the Sankara school, such 
as the yivan-miikti-viveka, etc,, so large a number of questions dealt 
with in the Yoga-vdsistha occur that one does not readily imagine 
that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

The main features of Sankara’s idealism consist in the doctrine 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind {antahka-- 
ram) and the external world. Whatever there is of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is also the Reality. 
But, nevertheless, changes are found associated with this reality 
or Brahman, such as the external forms of objects and the diverse 
mental states. These are mutable and have therefore a different 
kind of indescribable existence from Brahman; but still they are 

^ Yoga^vdsi^tha, I, 1, y,S. ^ IMd,v,9Z. ^ Ibid, v, 92* 
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somehow. essentially of a positive nature'^. Sankara's idealism does 
not .allow Mm to deny the existence' of external objects as apart 
from perceiving, minds, and he does .not adhere to the. doctrine of 
esse est per dpi. Thus he severely criticizes the views of the Buddhist 
idealists, who refuse to believe in the existence of exte.rnai objects 
as apart from' the thoughts which seem; to represent them,. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and rem,iiid 
one of similar arguments put forth by a contempo.rary British' 
Neo-realist in refutation of Idealism. 

The Buddhists there are made to argue as .follows : When two 
entities are invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical ; 
now knowledge and its objects are perceived simultaneously; 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world to which they correspond, and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-organs are uni- 
versally agreed to be inoperative, show^s that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of the sense-organs, indispensable for estab- 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces- 
sarju If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of percepts be explained, the answer is that such diversity 
may be due to the force of vasanas or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated with the cognition^. If the so-called 
external objects are said to possess different special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental order may also be considered as possessing 
special distinctive capacities which would account for the diversity 
of perGepts generated by those cognition moments. In dreams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. . , . . 

Sankara, in relating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects are directly perceived in all our per- 
ceptions, and how then can they be denied? In answer to this, 
if it is held that there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or that the existence of anything consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the fact that the inde- 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived, can be known from the perception itself, since the 

^ See the account of Sankara Vedanta in my A History of Indian Philosophy, 
voi. I, Cambridge, 1922, chapter X. 

- Kasyacid evajhdna-'k^af^asyasatddrsalisdmarthydtisayo vasand-parindmah. 
Bhdmati, 11. ii, 28. 
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perceiving of an object is not the' object itself; it is always, felt that 
. the . perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
perceived; the blue stands forth as the object of perception and 
the two can never be identicah This is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, and the Buddhist idealist, even while trying to refute it, 
admits it in a way, since he says that w^hat is inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally. If externality as such .never 
existed, how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference between knowledge 
and its object, the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the external world of objects, how can such a difference be denied? 
You may see a jug or remember it: the mental operation in these 
two cases varies, but the object remains the same^. 

The above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealism 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence of 
objects, w^hich did not owe their existence to anybody’s knowing 
them. External objects had an existence different from and inde- 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts. 

But the idealism of the Yoga-vasistha is more like the doctrine of 
the Buddhist idealists than the idealism of Sankara. For according 
to the Yoga-msistha it is only ideas that have some sort of existence. 
Apart from ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse estpercipi is the 
doctrine of the Yoga-vmstha^ while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine, A later exposition of Vedanta by Prakas- 
ananda, known as Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavali, seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga’^msistha in its exposition of Vedanta 
on lines similar to the idealism of the Yoga-udsistha^ by denying the 
existence of objects not perceived {ajndta-sattvanabhyupagamdf , 
Prakasananda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived, i.e. there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence (prdtiUka- 
sattva). Both Prakasananda and the Yoga-vdsistha deny the 
existence of objects when they are not perceived, while Sankara 
not only admits their existence, but also holds that they exist in 
the same form in which they are known; and this amounts vir- 
tually to the admission that our knowing an object does not add 

^ Sankara’s hhdsya on Brahmct'^sUtra, ii. 2. 28. 

^ Siddhanta muktdvalf, S^^ Tke Pandit, new series, vol. xi, pp. 129-139. 
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anything to it nr modify it to any extent, except that it becomes 
known to ns. through knowledge* Things are what they .are, even 
though they may not be perceived* This is in. a way realism. The 
idealism.' of Sankara’s Vedanta consists in this,., that he .held that 
the Brahman is the immanent self within. us, which transcends all 
.changeful experience and is also ultimate reality u.nder!ymg all 
objects perceived outside of us in the external world.. Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as tvell 
as external, have an indescribable and indefinite nature %vhich, 
passes by the name of maya^, Sankara Vedanta takes it for granted 
that that alone is real which is unchangeable; what is changeful, 
though it is positive, is therefore unreal. The world' is only unreal 
in that special sense; may a belongs to a category different from 
affirmation and negation, namely the category of the indefinite. 

The relation of the real, the Brahman, to this maya in 
Sankara Vedanta is therefore as indefinite as the maya; the real 
is the unchangeable, but how the changeful forms and characters 
become associated with it or what is their origin or what is their 
essence, Sankara is not in a position to tell us. The Yoga-vasistha 
however holds that formless and characterless entity is the ultimate 
truth; it is said to be the Brahman, cit^ or void {sunya); but, 
whatever it may be, it is this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. This ultimate entity is associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of w^hich it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. The relation between the appearances and the 
reality is not external, indefinite and indescribable, as it is to 
Sankara, but the appearances, which are but the unreal and 
illusory manifestations of the reality, are produced by the opera- 
tion of this inner activity of the characterless spirit, which is in 
itself nothing but a subject-objectless pure consciousness. But this 
inner and immanent movement does not seem to have any dia- 
lectic of its own, and no definite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be given ; the imaginary shapes 
of ideas and objects, which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existence, are due not to a definite order, but to accident or chance 
(kakataliya). Such a conception is indeed very barren, and it is 
here that the system of the Yoga-^vasistha is particularly defective. 
Another important defect of the system is that it does not either 
criticize knowledge or admit its validity, and the characterless 
entity which forms its absolute is never revealed in experience. 

^ See my A History of InMan Philosophy, vol, i, ch. x. 
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.With Sankara the case is different; for lie holds that this absolute 
Brahman, is also the self which is present in every experience and is. 
immediate and self-revealed. But the absolute of the Yoga-vmistha 
is characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa- 
tion, the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss, like the Brahmahood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman, distinction 
of prakrti and purma^ pure mjndna and void (sunya), while in truth 
it is nothing but a characterless entity. Its state of mukti (emanci- 
pation) is therefore described, as we have already seen above, as 
pdsdnavat or like a stone, which strongly reminds us of the 
Vaisesika view of mukti. On the practical side it lays great stress 
on paurusUy or exertion of free-will and energy, it emphatically 
denies daiva as having the power of weakening paurusa or even 
exerting a superior dominating force, and it gives us a new view 
of karma as meaning only thought-activity. As against Sankara, it 
holds that knowledge (jndna) and karma maybe combined together, 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
principal practical means for the achievement of the highest end of 
the Yoga-vdsistha are the study of philosophical scripture, asso- 
ciation with good men and self-criticism. It denounces external 
religious observances without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless. Its doctrine of esse est per dpi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of themselves, that 
there are no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledge, reminds us very strongly of 
what this system owes to Vijnanavada Buddhism, But, while an 
important Vijnanavada work like the Lankdvatdra-sutra tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yoga^ 
•Ddsistha^ where it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of Vijnanavada by Hindu writers, such as Vacaspati and 
others, these important contributions of the system are never re- 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the system or 
for its refutation. While there are thus unmistakable influences of 
Vijnanavada and Gaudapada on the Yoga-vdsistha, it seems to have 
developed in close association with the Saiva , as its doctrine of spanda , 
or immanent activity, so clearly shows. This point will, however, 
be more fully discussed in my treats Saiva philosophy. 
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, , SPECULATIONS. IN THE. MEDICAL SCHOOLS . 

It may be urged that the speculations , of the. th.iiikers of the 
medical schools do not deserve- to be recorded in a History of 
Indian Philosophy, . But the force of such an objection .will lose 
much in strength if it is remembered that medicine was the most 
important , of all the .p,hysical sciences which were cultivated in 
ancient India,, was directly and intimately connected with, the 
Samkhya and Vaisesika physics and. was probably the origin ^ of the 
logical speculations subsequently 'codified in the Nyaya-stltras'^. 
The literature contains, moreov-er, many other interesting ethical 
instructions, and reveals a view of d-ife which differs coiiside,rably 
from. that found in. works on philosophy; further, it treats of many 
other interesting details which.throw a flood of light on the scholastic 
methods of .Indian thinkers. Those, again, who . are aware of the 
great importance of Hatha Yoga or.Tantra physiology or aiiatom.y 
in relation to some of the Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be interested to know for purposes of co,mpariso,E or con- 
trast the speculations of the medical schools on kindred points of 
interest. Their speculations regarding embryology, heredity, and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to prove interesting 
even to a student of pure' philosophy. . , 

..Ayur-veda and the Atha.rva«VedaV ' 

Susrata says. that Ayur-veda. (the 'science .of, life) is an upmga 
,of the Athama'-Veda and originally consisted of ..roo,ooo verses 
in one thousand chapters and was composed by: Brahma before 
he created all beings {Suiruta-^samhitay i, upmga 

exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana (a.d. ii-oo) in explaining' the wo'rd . in his 
Nibandha-sanigraha^ says that an upanga is a smaller (part)— 
^^angam eva alpatvad Thus, ' while.'hands and legs are 

regarded as angas, the toes or the palms ’of the hands are called 
upmga. The Atharva-Vedu contains six -thousand verses and about' 

^ The system of Samkhya philosophy, taught in Caraka-samkitdf iv. i, has 
already been described in the Erst . volume. of the present work, pp, 313-217.; . 
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one thousaiKi, prose lines. If the Ayur-veda originally contained 
lOOjOoo verses, it cannot be called an tipanga of th^Atharva-Veda^ 
if tipanga is to mean a small appendage, as Dalhana explains, it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more t.lian ten times 
as extensive as the Atharva- Veda, Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of x%ur-veda, says that' there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so' there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were always medicines which acted on the human body according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda. 
Ayur-veda w’as not produced at any time out of nothing, but 
there was always a continuity of the science of life ; when wq 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by some original 
thinker or the initiation of a new course of instruction at the 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been people who understood it in 
their own way ; it is only with reference to its first systematized 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a be- 
ginning^. Again, Caraka distinguishes A5nir-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the other Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is the basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another^. Vagbhata, the elder, speaks of Aynr-veda 
not as an updnga, but as an upaveda of the Atharva-^Veda^, The 
Mahd-bhdrata, li. ii. 33, speaks of upaveda^ and Nilakantha, ex- 
plaining this, says that there are four upavedaSy Ayur-vedUy Dhanur- 
vedayGandharvaBXidArthaAdstra. Brahma-vaivartay a purdnay 
says that after creating the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Brahma 
created the Ayur-veda as the fifth Veda^. Roth has a quotation in 
his Worterbuch to the effect that Brahma taught Ayur-veda, which 
was a mdditga, in all its eight parts®. 

^ Caraka f 1.30. 34. This passage seems to be at variance with Caraka^ i, 1.6; 
for it supposes that diseases also existed always, while Caraka , i. i. 6 supposes 
that diseases broke out at a certain point of time. Is it an addition by the reviser 
Drdhabala? 

^ Caraka^ I. i . 43 and Ayur-veda-dipikd of Cakrapi^ on it- 

^ Astdnga-samgrahay i. i. 8 . Gopatha-Brdhmanay i. 10, however, mentions 
five vedas, viz. Sarpa-veday Pisdca-veda, Asma-^veday Itihdsa'-veda and Pur ana- 
veda, probably in the sense of upaveday but Ayur-veda is not mentioned in this 
connection. 

^ Brahma-vaivarta-purdna, !, id, ^y JO, 

® Brahma veddngam a^tdngam dyur-vedam abhdsata. This quotation, which 
occurs in the Worterbuch in connection with the word dyur-vedUy could not 
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We thus, .find, that 5 .yur-veda 'was regarded by some as a Veda 
superior to, the other Vedas and respected by their .followers as a 
fifth, Veda, as an upaveda of the Atharva^Veda, as an independent 
upmeda^ as an upmga of the Atharm-Veda and lastly as a vedmga. 
All t,hat can be understood from these conflicting „refe,rences, is 
that it was traditio.nally believed that there was a Veda hnown as 
Ayur-veda which was almost co-existent with the other Vedas, was 
entitled to great respect, and was associated with the Atharzm- Veda 
in a special way. It seems, however, that the nature of' this asso- 
ciation consisted in the fact that both of them dealt with the curing 
of diseases and the attainment of long life; the one principally, by 
incantations and charms, and the other by medicines. What Susruta 
understands by calling Ayur-veda an upmga of the Atharm-Veda 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Atharva-^Veda' md 
Ayur-veda dealt with the curing of diseases, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind, and, the former being 
the holier of the two, on account of its religious value, the latter 
was associated with it as its literary accessory. Darila Bhatta, in 
commenting upon Kmmka-sutra, 25. 2, gives us a hint as to what 
may have been the points of contact and of difference between 
Ayur-veda and the Atharva- Veda, Thus he says that there are two 
kinds of diseases; those that are produced by unwholesome diet, 
and those produced by sins and transgressions. The Ayur-veda 
was made for curing the former, and the Atharvan practices for the 
latter^. Caraka himself counts penance (pmyas-citta) as a name of 
medicine {bhesaja) and Gakrapani, in commenting on this, says that 
as prayas-citta removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
{bhesaja) also remove diseases, and dxusprdyai-citta is synonymous 
with bhesaja^. 

But what is this Ayur-veda? We now possess only the 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta, as modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. But Susruta tells us that Brahma had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda, which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapters, and then, finding the people weak 
in intelligence and short-lived, later on divided it into eight subjects, 

be verified owing to some omission in the reference. It should be noted that 
vedMga h gen^x^illy used to mean the six viz. Siksa, Kalpa^ Vyakarana, 

^Okandas^ yyoti^^ Sitid. NiruMa.^ 

^ dvi-prakdra vyddhayah dhdra-nimittd ahjbhctnimittas ceti; tatra dhdra- 
samutthdndm vai§amya dyurvedarn cakdra adhamia-samutthandm tu sdstramidam 
ucyate. Darila’s comment on Kausika-sUtm^ zs. zt,^ 

^Caraka.vi.i.z^T^dAyur-veda-dipikdAbid, 
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viz. '.surgery (icfya),- treatment of diseases of the head, 
treatment of ordinary diseases (kaya-cikiisa), the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits {bhuia-vidy a), treatment 
of child diseases (kaumara-bhrtya), antidotes to poisons {agadd-- 
tantra)^ the science of rejuvenating the body {rasayam) and the 
science of acquiring sex-strength {vdflkaranaY , The statement of 
Susruta that Ayur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
differentiated seems to be fairly trustworthy. The fact that Ayur- 
veda is called an updnga^ an upaveda^ or a mddnga also points to its 
existence in some state during the period when the Vedic literature 
was being composed. We hear of compendiums of medicine as early 
as the Pmtisdkhyas^, It is curious, however, that nowhere in the 
Upanisads or the Vedas does the name Ayur-veda occur, though 
different branches of study are mentioned in the former^. The 
Astaiiga Ayur-veda is, however, mentioned in the Maha-bhdrata^ 
and the three constituents {dhatu)^ vdyu (wind), pitta (bile) and 
slesman (mucus), are also mentioned ; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays {etaih hinais ca ksiyate)^ and Krsnatreya is alluded to as 
being the founder of medical science {cikitsitamy . One of the earliest 
systematic mentions of medicines unmixed with incantations and 
charms is to be found in the Maha-vagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka^ 
where the Buddha is prescribing medicines for his disciples®. 
These medicines are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methodical arrangement. We are also told there of a 
surgeon, named Akasagotto, who made surgical operations {sattha-- 
kamma) on fistula {bhagandara). In Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha 
we hear of Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxila Univer- 

^ Suh'uta-samhita, i. i. s-q* 

^ 'R.V , Prdtisdkhyaf i6. 54 (55), mentioned by Bloomfield in The Atharva-^ 
Veda and Gopatha-Brdhma'^a^ P* to* The name of the medical work mentioned 
is Suhhesaja. 

® Rg~vedam hhagavo ^dhyemi Yajut-mdam sama-vedam dtharva^as caturtham 
itihdsa-purdnam pahcamam veddndm vedam pitryaip, rdiim daivarn nidhim vdko- 
vdkyam ekdyanam deva vidydm brahma-vidyditi bhuta-vidyam k^attra-vidydm 
naksatra-vidyam sarpa-^deva-jana-vidydnif Ckandogy a ^ vii. i, z. Of these 
bhuta-vidyd is counted as one of the eight tanims of Ayur-veda, as we find it in 
thQ Suiruta^samhitd ox eh^-wh&tQ, 

^ Maha-bharata^ n. 1 1. 25, xii. 342. 86, 87, Xll. 210. 21. Krsnatreya is referred 
to in Caraka^sarnhita^vi. 15. 129, and CakrapSiii, commenting on this, says that 
Krsnatreya and Atreya are two authorities who are different from Atreya 
Punarvasu, the great teacher of the 

* Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahd‘*vagga,\u 
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sity under. Atreya^* That even at the time of the Atharm-‘¥eda 
there were hiindreds of physicians and an elaborate pharm.acop®ia^ 
treatmg diseases with drugs, is indicated by a mmtralh^tmx. which 
extols the virtues of amulets, and speaks of their powers as being 
■equal to thousands of medicines employed by thousands, of m.edical 
practitioners^. Thus it can hardly be denied that the practice of 
medicine was in full swing even at the time of the Athama>-Veda 
and, though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases, known by 
the name of Ayur-veda, in which the different ■ branches, which 
developed in later times, were all in an undifferentiated condition, 
yet we have no evidence which can lead us to disbelieve Susruta, 
when he alludes definitely to such a literature. The Car aka-samhita 
also alludes to the existence of a beginningless traditional continuity 
of Ayur-veda, under which term he includes life, the constancy 
of the qualities of medical herbs, diet, etc., and their effects on 
the human body and the intelligent enquirer. The early works 
that are now available to us, viz. the Caraka-samhitd and Susruta-- 
samhita^ are both known as tantras^* Even Agnivesa's work 
(Agnivesa-samhitd)^ which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapani, was a tantra. What then was the Ayur- 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth Veda or an 
upaveduy if not a literature distinctly separate from the tantras 
now available to us^? It seems probable, therefore, that such a 
literature existed, that the systematized works of Agnivesa and 
others superseded it and that, as a consequence, it came ultimately to 
be lost. Caraka, however, uses the word ‘ ‘ Ayur-veda in the general 
sense of*' science of life.’’ Life is divided by Carakainto four kinds, 
viz. sukka (happy), duhkha (unhappy), Ma (good) and ahita (bad). 
Sukham dyuh h a life which is not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases, is endowed with vigour, strength, energy, vitality, activity 
and is full of all sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the mukham ayuh, Hitam ayuh is the life of a person 
who is always willing to do good to all beings, never steals others’ 
property, is truthful, self-controlled, self-restrained and works 

^ Life oj the Buddha ip, 6$ • 

^ Atharva-’Veda^ il. 9. 3, satam hy asyabki^ajah sahasram uta vlrudhah, 

® Gurv-djnd-ldbhdnantaram etat-tantra-karanam, Cakrapani’s Ayur’‘Veda^ 
dtpika, I. I. I ; also Caraka-sainhi^, i, x, sz* 

^ Cakrapani quotes the Agnimia-satpkitd in his Ayiir-veda-dlpikdf vi. 3. 
1^7-185. 
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.with, careful consideration, does not transgress the moral injunc- 
tions, takes to virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal, honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what is beneficial tj 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is called 
The object of the science of life is to teach what is conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
alifeh 

But, if A}nir-veda means ‘‘ science of life/’ what is its connection 
with the Atharva-Veda} We find in the Caraka-samhitd that 
a physician should particularly be attached {bhaktir diesyd) to the 
Atkarva-Veda, The Atharva-Veda deals with the treatment of 
diseases {cikitsd) by advising the propitiatory xitt^ {svasty ay ana) ^ 
offerings {bali)y auspicious oblations {mangala-homa), penances 
{niyama), ^mificztoTy rites fasting {upavdsa) and in- 

cantations {mantrap, Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that, 
since it is advised that physicians should be attached to th^Atharva- 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atharva-Veda becomes Ayur-veda 
{Athawa-mdasya dyurvedatvam uktam bhavati). The Atharva- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Ayur- 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atharva^Veda 
{Atharioa^vedaikadesa eva dyur--vedah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrapani’s interpretation, it seems that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged was most intimately connected 
the Athama’-Veda, This is further corroborated by a com- 
parison of the system of bones found in the Caraka'-samhitd with 
that of the Atharva-Veda, Susruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun- 
dred and sixty ; and this is exactly the number counted by Caraka^. 
The AthaTva->V eda does not count the bones; but there are with 
regard to the description of bones some very important points in 

^ I. I. 40 and I. 30. 20-23 : 

hitahitam sukham duhkham dym tasya Mtdhitam 
mdnarn ca tac ca yatroktam dyur-vedah sa ucyate. 

In I. 30. 20 the derivation of Aynr-veda is given as ayur vedayati zti dyur-vedak, 
i.e. that which instructs us about life. Susruta suggests two alternative deri- 
vations — dyur asmin vidyate anena vd dyur vindatlty ayur^vedah^ i.e. that by which 
life is known or examined, or that by which life is attained, Siisruta-samhitd, 
I I. 14.. 

* Caraka^ I. 30. 20. 

® Trtni $a?a§thdny asthi’^iatdni •oeda-Dadino bhdsante; salya-tantre tu trlny eva 
iatdni. Susruta-samhitd, in. 5. x8. sasthdni satdny asthndrn saha danta- 

nakhena. Caraka^samhitd^iv**^*^^ 
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which the school to which Caraka belonged' .was in agreement with 
the xMmrva^Veday and not with Susruta. Dr Hoernlej t?,ho ..has 
.carefully discussed the whole question, thus .remarks.: really 

' important ci.rciimsta.iice is that the Atharvic system shares with the 
Charakiyan one of the most striking points in which the latter 
differs from the system of Susruta, namely, the assumption ,of a 
central facial bone in the structure of the skull. It may be added 
that the Atharvic term pratistka for the base of the long bones, 
obviously agrees with the Charakiyan term adhisthma and widely 
differs from the Susrutiyan kurca^y The Satapatha-brahmmna^: 
which, as Dr Hoernle has pointed out, shows an acquaintance 
with both the schools to w’hich Caraka and Susruta respectively 
belonged, counts, however, 360 bones, as Caraka did^. The word 
veda-^adino in Smruta-samhitdy iii. 5. 18 does not mean the fol- 
lowers of Ayur-veda as distinguished from the Vedas, as Dalhana 
interprets it, but is literally true in the sense that it gives us the 
view which is shared by Caraka with the Atharva-^Veday the 
^atapatha-brahmanay the legal literature and the purdms^ which 
according to all orthodox estimates derive their validity from 
the Vedas. If this agreement of the Vedic ideas with those of the 
Atreya school of medicine, as represented by Caraka, be viewed 
together with the identification by the latter of Ayur-Veda with 
Atharva-VeiUj it may be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Atreya school, as represented by Caraka, developed from the 
Aiharva'- Veda, This does not preclude the possibility of there being 
an Aymr-veda of another school, to which Susruta refers and from 
which, through the teachings of a series of teachers, the Suiruta- 
samhitd developed. This literature probably tried to win the respect 
of the people by associating itself with the Atharva-Veda,^ and 
by characterizing itself as an updnga oi idxe Atharva-Veda^. 

Jayanta argues that the validity of the Vedas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by an absolutely trustworthy 

^ A. F. Rudolf Hoernle ’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p, 113. 

^ Ibid. pp. 105-106. See also Satapatha-brahmana, x. 5.4, 12, also xii. 3. 2. 
3 and 4, XII. 2. 4. 9-14, VIII. 6. 2. 7 and 10. The YdjnavaIkya^Dkar?na~sdstra, 
Vipm-smrti, Visnu--dharmottara and Agni^Pitmna also enumerate the bones of the 
human body in agreement with Caraka as 360. The source of the last three 
was probably the first ( Ydjnavalkya-^Dharma^sdstra), as has been suggested by 
Dr Hoernle in his Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, pp. 40-46. But none 
of these non-medical recensions are of an early date : probably they are not earlier 
than the third or the fourth century A. D. 

® The word tipdnga may have been used, however, in the sense that it was a 
supplementary work having the same scope m tht Atharva-^Veda, 
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persoa' As an analogy he refers to lyur-^^eda, the validity 
of .which is d'ue to the fact that it has been composed by tni.st- 
worthy persons (apta). That the medical instmctioiis of the Aynr-, 
veda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are the 
instructions of trustworthy persons (yato yatmptamdatram tatra 
prmianyam iti vyaptir grhyate). But it may be argued that the 
validity of Ajoir-veda is not because it has for its author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instructions can be verified by experience 
{fimivayuf-mdadau prdmanyam pratyaksadi-sairwadM pratipannam 
mpta-pmmanydt), Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayur- 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustworthy 
persons ; and it can be also verified by experience. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations and 
applications, are of such an infinite variety that it would be 
absolutely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
the experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
because the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and their cures, which can be taken 
only on trust on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica- 
tions of the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
then accumulated through long ages are very weak and need not 
be considered here. 

The fourth Veda, known as the Atharva-^Veda or the Brahma- 
Veda, deals mainly with curatives and charms^. There is no reason 
to suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vedic hymns; for never, probably, in the history 

^ Some of the sacred texts speak of four Vedas and some of three Vedas, e.g. 
^'asya mahato bkutasya nihsvasitam etad rg--vedoyajur-vedah sdma-vedo 'tharvan- 
girasahy Brh. n. 4. 10 speaks of four Vedas ; again “ Yam r^ayas trayl-mdo mduh 
rcahsmndniyajumsiy Taittinya-hrdhmana^i.ii, i . 26 speaks of three Vedas. Sayana 
refers to the Mfmdmsd-sutra, n. i. 37 *'sese Yajub-sabdah^ and says that all the 
other Vedas which are neither nor Sama are Yaju§ (SSyana’s Upodghdta to 
the Atharva-Veda^ p, 4, Bombay edition, 1895). According to this interpretation 
the Atharva-Veda is entitled to be included within Yajus, and this explains the 
references to the three Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is referred to in the Gopatha- 
Brdhmana^ ii. 16 as Brahma- Veda, and two different reasons are adduced. 
Firstly, it is said that the Atharva-Veda was produced by the ascetic penances 
of Brahman ; secondlyit is suggested in the Gopatha-Brahmdna that all Atharvanic 
hymns are curative (bhesaja)^ and whatever is curative is immortal, and whatever 
is immortal is Brahman — Ye *tharDdnas tad bhesajamj yad bhesajam tad arnTtam^ 
yad amrtam tad Brahma,'"' GopathaA^rdhmar^a, ill. 4. See also Nydya-mahjarl, 
• pp. 250-261. 
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of India was there any time when people did not take,, to charms 
and incantations ' for curing- diseases or repelling calamities -and 
iEjuri,ng enemies. The Rg^Veda itself m.ay be, regarded in a large 
measure as' a special development of such -.magic rites. The hold 
of the Atharva.mc charms on the mind of the people w.as. prob- 
ably very strongj since they had occasion' to use them in all 
their daily concerns. , Even now, when^ the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have, become extremely rare, the use of Atharvanic charms and of 
their descendants, the Tantric charms of comparatively later times-, 
is very common amongst all classes of Hindus. A very large part 
of the income of the priestly class is derived from the performance 
of auspicious rites {svastyayana)^ purificatory penances {pmym- 
citta)^ and oblations (koma) for curing chronic and serious illnesses, 
winning a law-suit, alleviating sufferings, securing a male issue 
to the family, cursing an enemy, and the like. Amulets are used 
almost as freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
snake-charms and charms for dog-bite and others are still things 
which the medical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult rites and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftentimes takes the 
place of religion in the ordinary Hindu household. It may there- 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Rg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. By the time, however, that the Atharva-Veda was 
compiled in its present form some new hymns were incorporated 
with it, the philosophic character of which does not tally with the 
outlook of the majority of the hymns. The Atharva-*Veda^ as 
Sayana points out in the introduction to his commentary, was 
indispensable to kings for warding off their enemies and securing 
many other advantages, and the royal priests had to be versed in 
the Atharvanic practices. These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of the troubles of an ordinary householder, and ac- 
cordingly the Grhya’-sutras draw largely from them. The oldest 
name of the Atharva-Veda is Atharvdngirasah, and this generally 
suggested a twofold division of it into hymns attributed to Atharvan 
and others attributed to Angiras ; the former dealt with the Holy 
(santa), promoting of welfare {paustika) and the curatives {bhesajdni)^ 
and the latter with offensive rites for molesting an enemy {dbhi- 
cdrika)^ also called terrible {ghom). The purposes which the Athar- 
vanic charms were supposed to fulfil were numerous. These may 
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be briefly summed up in accordance with the. Kmisika-sutra as 
folbm^s: quickening of intelligence, accompIish.nient of the virtues 
of a , B,rahmacariii (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains,,, 
children, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, etc.; production of 
unanimity (aikamatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, winning a battle, warding 
off all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and ruining the 
enemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s own army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persons, throwing a charmed snare, sword, or string into the fields 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot for 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy; 
performing the coronation ceremony, expiating sins, cursing, 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperity ; amulets for promoting 
welfare, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing about various 
household properties, making a new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites — sraddha)^ performing 
the rites of the harvesting month of Agrahayana (the middle of 
November to the middle of December); securing curatives for 
various otherwise incurable dise^es produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally, Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping the flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
weapons, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
species of evil spirits, such as the bhuta^ pisdca^ Brakma-raksasa, 
etc.; curing vata, pitta and slesman^ heart diseases, Jaundice, 
white leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Pthisis, Dropsy; curing 
worms in cows and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
nose, ears, tongue, neck and inflammation of the neck; warding 
off the evil effects of a Brahmin’s curse; arranging women’s 
rites for securing sons, securing easy delivery and the welfare of 
the foetus; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know- 
ledge of future success or failure; stopping too much rain 
and thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
rivers flow according to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
gambling, securing the welfare of cattle and horses, securing large 
gains in trade, stopping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious rites for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of gifts and prohibited priestly services ; preventing bad 
dreams, removing the evil effects of unlucky stars under whose 
influence an infant may have been born, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of bad omens, molesting an enemy; counteracting the 
molesting influence of the charms of an enemy, performing aus- 
picious rites, securing long life, performing the ceremonies at birth, 
naming, tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage, etc.; per- 
forming funeral rites, warding off calamities due to the disturbance 
of nature, such as rain of dust, blood, etc., the appearance 
oiyaksasy raksasas, etc., earthquakes, the appearance of comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and moon. 

The above long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
performance of Atharvanic rites gives us a picture of the time when 
these Atharvanic charms w^ere used. Whether all these functions 
were discovered when first the Atharvanic verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained. At present the evidence 
we possess is limited to that supplied by the Kansika-sutra. Ac- 
cording to the Indian tradition accepted by Sayana the compila- 
tion of the Athawa-Veda-was current in nine different collections, 
the readings of which differed more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or sakhas^ were Paippalada, Tanda, Manda, 
Saunakiya, Jajala, Jalada, Brahmavada, Devadarsa, and Carana- 
vaidya. Of these only the Paippalada and Saunakiya recensions 
are available. The Paippalada recension exists only in a single un- 
published Tubingen manuscript first discovered by Roth^. It 
has been edited in facsimile and partly also in print. The Sauna- 
kiya recension is what is now available in print. The Saunakiya 
school has the Gopatha-brahmana as its Brahmana and five 
Sutra works, viz. Kausika, Vaiima, Naksatra-kalpa^ Angirasa- 
kalpa and &dnti-halpa^ ; these are also known as the five kalpas 
[panca-kalpa). Of these the Kausika-sutra is probably the earliest 
and most important, since all the other four depend upon it^. 
The Naksatra-kalpa and Sdnti-kalpa are more or less of an astro- 
logical character. No manuscript of the Angirasa-kalpa seems to 
be available; but from the brief notice of Sayana it appears to 

^ Der Atharvaveda in Kashmir hj 'Roth.* 

^ The Kausika-sutra is also known as Smnhitd-vidhi and Sanihitd-kalpa, The 
three kalpas^ Naksatra, Ahgirasa and Santi, are actually Parisi^tas. 

® Hatra Sdkalyena satrihitd-mantrditdtn idntika-paustikddisu karmasti viniyoga- 
vidhanat samhitd-vidhir name Kauiikam sUtrani; tad eva itarair upajlvyatvdt. 
Upodhgkdta of SSyana to the Atharm^Veda^ p. as* 
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have been a manual for molesting one's enemies (abhicara-karma). 
The Vaitam-sutra dealt with some sacrificial and ritualistic details. 
The Kausika-sutra was commented on by Darila, Kesava, Bliadra 
and Rudra. The existence, of the Carana-vaidya (wandering medical 
practitioners) sdkha reveals to us the particular sdkhd of the 
Atharm’- Veda, which probably formed the old Ayur-veda of the 
Atreya-Caraka school, who identified the Atharva-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. The suggestion, contained in the word Cdrana-midya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went about from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interesting^. 

Bones in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

The main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atharva-^Veda which deals with curative instructions, and for this 
the Kausika-sutra has to be taken as the principal guide. Let us 
first start with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Veda^, The 
bones counted are as follows : i. heels {pdrsni, in the dual number, 
in the two feet)^; 2. ankle-bones {gulphau in the dual number)^; 

^ Is it likely that the word Caraka (literally, a wanderer) had anything to do 
with the itinerant character of Caraka^s profession as a medical practitioner? 

® Hymns ii. 33 and x. z are particularly important in this connection. 

® Caraka also counts one pats'i}i for each foot. Hoernle (Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India ^ p. 128) remarks on the fact, that Caraka means the backward 
and downward projections of the os calcis, that is, that portion of it w^hich can 
be superficially seen and felt, and is popularly known as the heel. The same 
maybe the case with the Atharva^Veda. Susruta probably knew the real nature 
of it as a cluster (kurcci ) ; for in Sdrtra^sthdna vi he speaks of the astragalus as 
kurca-iiras^ or head of the cluster, but he counts the parsni separately. Hoernle 
suggests that by pdrpti Susruta meant the os calcis, and probably did not 
think that it was a member of the tarsal cluster (kurca). It is curious that 
Vagbhata I makes a strange confusion by attributing one pdrpii to each hand 
{Astdnga^samgraha^ Ii. 5 ; also Hoernle, pp. 91-96). 

^ Gulpha means the distal processes of the two bones of the leg, known as the 
malleoli. As counted by Caraka and also by Susruta, there are four gulphas. See 
Hoernle^s comment on Susruta^s division, Hoernle, pp. 81, 8a, 102-104, Susruta, 
HI. V. 19, has “ tala-kurca-gulpha-samsTitmii dasa^ which. PalHana explains as tala 
(5 saldkds and the one bone to which they are attached) — ^6 bones, kurca — 2 bones, 
gidpha — 2 bones. Hoernle misinterpreted Palha^a, and, supposing that he spoke 
of two kurcas and two gulphas in the same leg, pointed out a number of incon- 
sistencies and suggested a different reading of the Susruta text. His translation 
of valaya as ‘‘ornament*’ in this connection is also hardly correct; valaya prob- 
ably means “circular.” Following palhana, it is possible that the interpretation 
is that there are two bones in one cluster (kUrca) in each leg, and the two bones 
foim one circular bone (mlaydsthi) of one gulpha for each leg. If this is accepted, 
much of what Hoernle has said on the point loses its value and becomes hyper- 
critical. There are two gulphas, or one in each leg, according as the constituent 
pieces, or the one whole valaydsthi, is referred to. On my interpretation Susruta 
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3. digits; (a%'iifay# in the 'plural .number)^; 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal ' bones (ucchla^khau in the dual number,. i.e. of the 
hands and feet)^ ; 5. base {pratisthaf ; 6. the 'knee-caps {mthlvantm 
in the ,duai)'^; 7. the knee-joints {jdnmoh smidhi)^; 8. the, shanks 
(jaighe in the dual)®; 9. the pelvic cavity (smm in ■thevdual)'^; 
10. the thigh bones (uru in the dual)®; 11. .the breast bones 

knew of only two bones as fomiing the kurca^ and there is no pas.sage in Susruta 
to show that he imew of more. The os calds would be the par$i}i, the astragalus* 
th&. kUrca-Hras^ the two maileoli bones and the two gulpha bones. 

^ Both Caraka and Susruta count sixty of these phalanges, (pd^i^paddnguii) ^ 
whereas their actual number is fifty-six only. 

® Caraka counts these metacarpal and metatarsal bones (pa^i-pada-saiaM) as 
tw^enty, the actual number. Susruta collects them under tela, a special term used 
by him. His combined tala^kurca-gulpha includes all the bones of the hand and 
foot excluding the aAguU bones (phalanges). 

® Caraka uses the term pani'-pdda-saldkddhi^thdnaf Yajfiavalkya, sthdna^ and 
Susruta, kiirca, Caraka seems to count it as one bone. Kurca means a netw'ork 
of (i) flesh (mdmd)^ (z) iird, (3) mdyUj (4) bones (mdmsa-szrd--sndyv^asthiddldm}. 
Ail these four kinds of network exist in the two joints of the hands and feet. 

^ Hoernie remarks that in the Atharva- Veda a^thlvat and jam are synony- 
mous; but the text, x. 2. 2, seems clearly to enumerate them separately. The 
is probably the patella bone. Caraka uses the terms jdnu and kapdiikd^ 
probably for the Icnee-cap (patella) and the elbow pzn ikapdlikd). Kapdlikd 
means a small shallow basin, and this analogy suits the construction of the elbow 
pan. Susruta uses the term kurpara (elbow pan), not in the ordinary list of 
bones in Sdnra^ v. 19, but at the time of counting the marma in ibid, vi. 25. 

^ This seems to be different from asthlvat (patella), 

® The tibia and the fibula in the leg. Caraka, Bheia, Susruta and Vagbhata I 
describe this organ rightly as consisting of tu^o bones. The justly 

describes the figure made by them as being a fourfold frame having its ends 
closely connected together (catustayam yujyate satrihiidntam) , The corresponding 
two bones of the fore-arm (aratni ) — radius and ulna — are correctly counted by 
Caraka, Curiously enough, Susruta does not refer to them in the bone-list. The 
Baku is not enumerated in this connection. 

^ Caraka speaks of two bones in the pelvic cavity, ’viz. the os innominatum on 
both sides. Modern anatomists think that each os innominatum is composed 
of three different bones: ilium, the upper portion, ischium, the lower part, 
and the pubis, the portion joined to the other innominate bone. The ilium and 
ischium, however, though they are two bones in the body of an infant, become 
fused together as one bone in adult life, and from this point of view the counting 
of ilium and ischium as one bone is justifiable. In addition to these a separate 
bhagdsthi is counted by Caraka. He probably considered (as Hoernie suggests) 
the sacrum and coccyx to be one bone which formed a part of the vertebral column . 
By bhagdsthi he probably meant the pubic bone; for Cakrapapi, commenting 
upon bhagdsthi f describes it as “ abkimukkam kati-sandkana-karakam tiryag-asthV^ 
(the cross bone which binds together the haunch bones in front). Susruta, 
however, counts five bones: four in the guday bhaga^ nitamba and one in the trika. 
iWteOT^a corresponds to the two sroT^i-phalaka of Caraka, bhaga to the bhagdsthi ^ 
or pubic bone, gada to the cocc^oc and trika to the triangular bone sacrum. 
Susruta *s main difference from Caraka is this, that, while the latter counts the 
sacrum and coccyx as one bone forming part of the vertebral column, the former 
considers them as two bones and as separate from the vertebral column, Vagbhata 
takes trika and guda as one bone, but separates it from the vertebral column. 

® Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata I count it correctly as one bone in each leg. 
Caraka calls it 
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i2.thewindpipe(^r?o#intheplural)“; 13. the breast (rfawaw 
in the dual)® ; 14. the shoulder-blade {kaphodau in the dual)* ; 1 5 . the 
shoulder-bones (skandhan in the plural)®; 16. the backbone (prgih 


^ Caraka counts fourteen bones in the breast. Indian anatomists counted 
cartilages as new bones {tarufia asthi). There are altogether ten costal cartilages 
on either side of the sternum. But the eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages, are 
attached to the seventh. So, if the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages 
are considered as a single bone, there are altogether seven bones on either side 
of the sternum. This gives us the total number of fourteen which Caraka counts. 
The sternum was not counted by Caraka separately. With him this was the 
result of the continuation of the costal cartilages attached to one another without 
a break, Susruta and Vagbhata I curiously count eight bones in the breast, and 
this can hardly be accounted for. Hoernle's fancied restoration of the ten of 
Susruta does not appear to be proved. Yajhavalkya, however, counts seventeen, 
i.e, adds the sternum and the eighth costal cartilage on either side to Caraka’s 
fourteen bones, which included these three. Hoemle supposes that Yajha- 
vaikya’s number was the real reading in Susruta ; but his argument is hardly 
convincing. 

^ The windpipe is composed of four parts, viz. larynx, trachea, and two 
bronchi. It is again not a bone, but a cartilage; but it is yet counted as a bone 
by the Indian anatomists, e.g. Caraka calls it ^^jatru^' and Susruta ka^tha^ 
nadl.'" Hoernle has successfully shown that the word jatru was used in medical 
books as synonymous with windpipe or neck generally. Hoernle says that 
originally the word denoted cartilaginous portions of the neck and breast (the 
windpipe and the costal cartilages), as we read in the Satapatha-brahmai^a: 
** tasmSd imd uhhayatra pariavo baddhdh ktkasdsu ca jatni§u^* (the ribs are 
fastened at either end, exteriorly to the thoracic vertebrae and interiorly to the 
costal cartilages— In medical works it means the cartilaginous portion 
of the neck, i.e. the windpipe (Caraka), and hence is applied either to the neck 
generally or to the sterno-clavicular articulation at the base of the neck (Susruta)* 
It is only as late as the sixth or seventh century a.d, that, owing to a misinter- 
pretation of the anatomical terms sandhi and anisa^ it was made to mean clavicle. 
See Hoernle ’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. i68. 

3 Parsvayos catur-virnsatih par svay os tdvanti caiva sthdlakdni tdvanti caiva 
stkdlakdrbuddni/^ i.e. there are twenty-four bones in the pariva (ribs), twenty- 
four sthdlakas (sockets), and twenty-four sthdlakarbudas (tubercles). Susruta 
speaks of there being thirty-six ribs on either side. A rib consists of a shaft 
and a head ; ** at the point of junction of these two parts there is a tubercle w^hich 
articulates with the transverse process of corresponding vertebrae, and probably 
this tubercle is arbuda.'* There are, no doubt, twenty-four ribs. The sthdlakas and 
arbudas cannot properly be counted as separate bones; but, even if they are 
counted, the total number ought to be 68 bones, as Hoernle points out, and not 
72, since the two lowest have no tubercles. 

* Kaphoda probably means scapula or shoulder-blade. Caraka uses the 
word arnsa-phalaka, Caraka uses two other terms, (collar-bone) and aip.sa. 

This word anua seems to be a wrong reading, as Hoernle points out; for in 
reality there are only two bones, the scapula and the collar-bone. But could it 
not mean the acromion process of the scapula? Though Susruta omits the 
shoulder-blade in the counting of bones in Sdrfra, v. (for this term is aksaka^ 
samjhe), yet he distinctly names attisa-phalaka in Sdrlra, vi. 27, and describes 
it as triangular {trika-santbaddhe) ; and this term has been erroneously interpreted 
as grtvdyd anisa-dvayasya ca yah saniyogas sa trikah by Dalhana. The junction 
of the collar-bone with the neck cannot be called trika, 

^ Caraka counts fifteen bones in the neck. According to modern anatomists 
there are, however, only seven. He probably counted the transverse processes 
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in the plural)'^; ^7- .*^he collar-bones {amau in the 18. the 

brow (Mata); 19, the central facial bone {kakatikay^'; 20. the jiile 
of the jaw {hmu-cityd)‘^ ; 21 . the cranium with, temples .(kapalmny\ 

: and, got the number fourteen, to 'which he added the ve.rtebrae m constituting 
one single bone,. 

Susruta' counts nine bones. The seventh bone contains sp.inous and transverse 
processes and was probably therefore counted by him as three bones, which, 
together with the other six,, made the total number nine. 

^ Caraka counts forty-three bones in the vertebral colum,n (pr^tha-gatSsiki), 
wMle the actual number is o,nly twenty-six. Each bone co,nsists of four parts,,, 
viz. the body, the spinous process, and the two transverse processes, and Caraka 
counts them all as four bones. Susruta considers the body and the spinous 
p,rocess as one and the two transverse processes as two * thus for the four bones 
of Caraka, Susruta has three. In Caraka the body and t,he spinous p,rocess of 
the twelve thoracic vertebrae make the number tw^enty-fo'ur ; t.lie five lumbar 
vertebrae (body -t- spine 4* two transverses) make twenty. He adds to this the . 
sacrum and the COCC30C as one pelvic bone, thus making the number forty-live ; 
with Susruta we have twelve thoracic vertebrae, six lumbar vertebrae, t\¥elve 
transverses, i.e. thirty bones. The word klkasa (A.V. n. 33 . 2) means the whole of 
the spina! column, anukya (A.V, ii. 33, 2) means the thoracic portion of the 
spine, and udara the abdominal portion. 

® Both Caraka and Susruta call this ak§aka and count it correctly as tw^o 
bones. Cakrapani describes it as ak^a-vivaksakau jatru-sandheh Mlakau ^* (they 
are called ak§aka because they are like two beams — the fastening-pegs of the 
junction of the neck-bones). 

Susruta further speaks of amsa-pftha (the glenoid cavity into which the head 
of the humerus is inserted) as a samudga (casket) bone. The joint of each of the 
anal bones, the pubic bone and the hip bone (nitambd) is also described by him 
as a samudga. This is the ‘‘acetabulum, or cotyloid cavity, in which the head 
of the femur, is lodged ” (Susruta, ^arlra, v. 27, amsa^-pUha^guda^bhaga-nitamhe^u 
samudga}^), 

® Laldta is probably the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brow and kakd^kd 
the lower portion, comprising the body of the superior maxillary together with 
the molar and nasal bones. Caraka counts the two molar (ganda-kuf a), the tw’o 
nasal, and the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brows as forming one continuous 
bone (ekdsthi nasika-gaitda •kUtadaldtam)* 

* According to Caraka, the lower jaw only is counted as a separate bone 
(ekani hanv-asthi), and the two attachments are counted as two bones (dve 
hanu-mUla-bandhane) . Susruta, however, counts the upper and the lower j aws as 
two bones (hanvor dve)* Though actually each of these bones consists of two 
bones, they are so fused together that they may be considered as one, as was 
done by Susruta. Caraka did not count the upper jaw, so he counted the sockets 
of the teeth (dantolukhala) and the hard palate (talu^aka). Susruta 's counting of 
the upper hafiu did not include the palatine process ; so he also counts the idlu 
(ekam tdiuni). 

^ Sankha is the term denoting the temples, of which both Caraka and 
Susruta count two. Caraka counts four cranial bones (catvdri Hrah-kapdlani) and 
Susruta six (sirasi §at). The brain-case consists of eight bones. Of these tvco are 
inside and hence not open to view from outside. So there are only six bones 
which are externally visible. Of these the temporal bones have already been 
counted as iankha, thus leaving a remainder of four bones. Susruta divides the 
frontal, parietal and occipital bones into two halves and considers them as 
separate bones, and he thus gets the number six. Both the frontal and occipital 
are really each composed of two bones, which become fused in later life. 

Though the author has often differed from Dr Hoernle, yet he is highly in- 
debted to his scholarly explanations and criticisms in wTiting out this particular 
section of this chapter. 
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' Organs in the Atharva-Veda and Aynr-veda* 

We have no p,roofs through which we could assert that the writer 
of ihtAtharm-^Veda verse knew' the number of the d.ifferejit bones 
to. which he refers ; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones .could have been po.ssible without' .a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forms of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in a state of decay is more than can be decided. Many of the orga.ns 
are also mentioned, such as the h.edit {krdaya)^ the lungs (Moma)^^ 
.the gall-bladder kidntys (matsndbhyam)^;thQ; liver 

(yakna), the spleen the- stomach and the smaller intestine 

(antrebhyah}, the. rectum and the portion above it {gudabhyah),, the 

Caraka counts kloma as an organ near the heart, but he does not count 
pupphusa,. In another place {CiMtsd^ xvn. 34) he speaks of kloma as one of the 
organs connected, with hiccough {hrdayarn Moma kat^tham ca tdlukam ca samdiritd 
mrdvi sd k§udm-hikmti np^dm sadhyd praklrtitd). , Cakrapani describes it as 
pipdsd'Sthdna (seat of thirst). But, whatever that may be, since Caraka considers 
its importance in connection with hiccough, and, since he does not mention' 
pupphusa (lungs-^Mahd-vyutpattiy 100), Moma must mean with ham^ the one 
organ of the .lungs. Susruta speaks of pupphusa as, being, on the left side 
and kloma as being on the right. Since the two lungs vary in size, it is quite 
possible that Susruta called the left lung pupphmwmd the right one kloma. 
VSgbhata I follows Susruta, The Atharva-Veda^ Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata 
and other authorities use tlte word in the singular, but in Brhad-dra^yaka, i. the 
word kloma is used in the plural number; and Sankara, in commenting on this, 
says that, though it is one organ, it is always used in the plural {nitya-hahu«va- 
candnta). This, however, is evidently erroneous, as all the authorities use the 
word in the singular. His description of it as being located on the left of the 
heart (yakrc ca khmdnai ca hfdayasyddhastdd dakpnottarau mdrnsa-khandau^ Br. 
I, .' I, commentary of Sahkarafis against the verdict .of Susruta, who places it on 
the same side of the heart as the liver. The Bhdva^prakdia describes it as the root 
of the veins, where water is borne or secreted. That kloma was an organ which 
fo,rmed a member of the system of respiratory organs is further proved by its 
being often associated with the other organs of the neighbourhood, such as the 
throat (kantha) and the root of the palate (tdlu-mula). Thus Caraka says, udaka^ 
vahdndm srotasdm tdlu-‘ 7 nulani kloma ca . . . .yihvd-tdlv-ostha^kaiitha-kloma-sQsam 
. . .drstvd*^ (Vimdna, v. 10). Sarfigadhara, I. v. 45, however, describes it as a gland 
of watery secretions near the liver {jala-vdhi~sird-mulam tpna-cchddanakani 
.■tiiam), ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

® This word does not occur in the medical literature. Sayaija describes it as 
etaUsarnjnakdt tat-sambandhat mSmsa-pinda-mse^dt.^^ This, however, is quite 
useless for identification. Weber thinks that it may mean “galT* {Indische 
Studien^ 13, 206). Macdonell considers it to be “some particular intestine*^ 
{Vedic Index, vol. ii, p. 500). 

® Sayan,a paraphrases matsnabhydm as vrkydbhydm. Caraka’s reading is 
vukka. Sayana gives an alternative explanation: matsndhhydm iibhaya^pdriva- 
sanibandh^hydm tirkyabhydm tat-'Samtpa-stha^pittadhdra-pdtrdbhydmJ* If this 
explanation is accepted, then matsnd would mean the two sacs of pitta (bile) near 
the kidneys. The two matsnds in this explanation would probably be the gall 
bladder and the pancreas, which latter, on account of its secretions, was probably 
considered as another pittddhdra. 
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larger iatestine {mnisthu^: txflzmtd 'by Sayaaa .as sthamr antra) ^ the 
abdomea {udam)^ the colon the ii.m.bilicas the 

mmmw :{ma§dbhy ah) ^ the veins {smmbhyah) and the arteries 
{dhamanibhyaltf , Thus we see that almost all the important organs 
reported 'i,n the later Atreya-Cara.ka school or the Su^ruta school 
were, known to the composers of the Atharvanic hymns^. 

Bolling raises the point whether the AtharvU'* Veda people knew 
the difference between the sir a and the dhamani^ and saySj/‘The 
apparent distinction between veins and arteries in ,1. 17. 3 is- offset 
by the occurrence of the same words in vii. 35. 2 with the more 
general sense of ‘internal canals’ meaning entrails^ vagina, etc, — 
showing how vague were the ideas held with regard to such 
subjects^/’ But this is not correct; for there is nothing in l 17., 3 
which suggests a knowledge of the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modern sense of the terms, such as is not found in 
vn, 35, 2. The sukta i. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn was to be uttered. In i . 17. i it is said, ‘‘Those hiras 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which are constantly flowing should remain dispirited, like 
daughters without a brother^.” Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, 1. 17. 2, says that it is a prayer to dhamanis. This verse runs 
as follows: “Thou (Sayana says ‘thou sira^) of the lower part, 
remain (i.e. ‘cease from letting out blood,’ as Sayana says), so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou of the middle part, so thou 

^ Pldsih paraphrased by Sayaaja as bahu-ccMdran mala-pd£rdt** (the vessel 
of the excreta with many holes). These holes are probably the orifices of the 
glands inside the colon (maia-pdtra). The Satapatha-hrakmana, xii. 9. i. 3 
enumerates all these organs as being sacred to certain gods and sacrificial 
instruments — hrdayam evdsyamdrafi purodmahf yakrt savitrah^ Momd vdrunaJi, 
matsne evdsydsvatthani ca pdtr am audumbaram ca pi ttam natyagrodham antrdni 
sthdlyah gudd updsaydtu iyena-pdtre pUhdsanM ndbhih kumbho vani§ihuh pldsih 
sdtdtrimd tad yat'Sd bakudhd, vitr^itd bhavati tasmdt pldsir bahudhd vikritah, 
Vasti, or bladder, is regarded as the place where the urine collects (A.V. i. 3, 6). 

^ Sayana says that smlva means here the smaller sirds and dhamani the thicker 
ones (the arteries) — suksmdh iirdh sndva-sabdena ucyante dhamani^sabdena 

stkuldh (AiV, 11. $2)- 

® A.V. X. 9 shows that probably dissection of animals was also practised. 
Most of the oi'gans of a cow are mentioned. Along with the organs of human 
beings mentioned above two other organs are mentioned, viz. the pericardium 
(puritat) and the bronchial tubes (saha-kantMkd). A.V. x. 9. 15. 

^ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ^ * -Diseases and medicine: Vedic.” 

^ Sayana paraphrases hird as sird and desetibes it as a canal (nadl) for carrying 
blood (raj0'-vahana-‘7iddyah)y and the epithet^*' lohita-vdsasaiy* either “ wearing 
red garment” or red,” or ‘'the receptacle of blood” (rudhirasya nivasa-bhutah) , 

19 
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SEialls so thou the big dhamani^'" In the third verse both, the 
hit as m 6 . dhamanis are mentioned. ‘‘These in the middle were 
fo.rmerly (letting out blood) among a hundred dkamanis and 
thousands of Mrds (and after that) all the other (ndfis) were playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood)2.'^ Hymn 
VII. 35 is for stopping the issue of a woman who is an enemy. The 
third verse says, “I close with a stone the apertures of a hundred 
kirns and a thousand dhamanisJ^ Sayana, in explaining this verse, 
says that the Mrds are fine 7iddts inside the ovary (garbha-- 
dhdrandrtham mtar-avasthitdh suksmdyd nddyah) and the dkamanis 
the thicker 7 iddls round the ovary for keeping it steady (garbhd- 
sayasya avastambhikd bahyd sthuld yd fiadyah). The only point of 
difference between this verse and those of i. 17 is that here iirdS' 
are said to be a hundred and dkamanis a thousand, whereas in the 
latter, the dhamatiis were said to be a hundred and the sir as a 
thousand. But, if Sayana ’s interpretation is accepted, dkamanis 

still appear as the bigger channels and the sir as as the finer ones. 
Nadi seems to have been the general name of channels. But 
nowhere in the Atharva’-Veda is there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modern sense 
of the terms was known at the time. In A.V. 1. 3 . 6 we hear of two 
nadis called gavinyau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder®. The gods of the eight quarters and other gods are 
said to have produced the foetus and, together with the god of de- 
livery (Susa), facilitated birth by loosening the bonds of the womb'^. 

^ The previous verse referred to siras as letting out blood, whereas this verse 
refers to dkamanis as performing the same function. Siya^ia also freely para- 
phrases dhamani as iird {mahi mahaii sthulatard dhamanih sird tisthdd it tisthaty 
evay anena prayogena nivrtta'‘rudkira^srdvd avatisthatdm) . 

^ Here both the dhamani and the hird are enumerated. Sayana here says 
that dkamanis are the important nddls in the heart (hrdaya-gatdndm pradkana-^ 
nadindm)^ and hires or sir as are branch nddls (sirdfjdm idkhd-'nddfndm) . The 
number of dkamanis, as here given, is a hundred and thus almost agrees with 
the number of nddls in the heart given in the Katka Upanisad, vi. 16 {satain 
caikd ca hfdayasya fiadyah). 

The Prama Upani§ad, ill. 6 also speaks of a hundred 7 tddls, of which there 
are thousands of branches. 

® antrebhyo mmrgatasya mutrasya mUtrdsaya-prdpti’-sddhane parsva-dvaya- 
sthe nadyau gavinyau ity ucyete, Sayana’s Bhdsya. In I. ii. 5 two nadis called 
gat^nikd are referred to and are described by Sayana as being the two 
nd 4 is on the two sides of the vagina controlling delivery {gavlnike yoneh 
pdrsva-^vartinyau nirgamana-pratibandkike nadyau — Sayana). In one passage 
(A.V. II. 12. 7) eight dkamanis called manya are mentioned, and Sayana says 
that they are near the neck. A nadl called sikatdvati, on w^hich strangury 
depends, is mentioned in A.V, i, 17. 4. 

^ Another goddess of delivery, SQ§ani, is also invoked. 
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The term/^rajuis used in the sense of placenta, which is said to ^ 
have no intimate connection with the flesh and marrow, so that 
when it fails down it is eaten by the dogs and the body is in no 
way hurt.^ A reference is found to a first aid. -to .delivery in ex- 
panding the sides of the vagina and pressing the two gavtmki,, 
uadis'^. The (tendons) are also, mentioned along with 

manh\ and Sayana explains them as finer sims {suksmah sirdh 
sndvaAabdena ucyante). The division of dhammiis, sir as and smvm 
thus seems to have been based on their relative fineness: the . 
thicker channels {nddis) were called dhamanis^ the finer ones were 
called Hrds and the still' finer ones S 7 idvas, Their general functions 
were considered more or less the same, though these probably 
differed according to the place in the body w^ere they were 
situated and the organs with which they were associated. It 
seems to have been recognized that there was a general flow of 
the liquid elements of the body. This probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas^ as we get it in the Caraka-samhitd^ and which will 
be dealt with later on. Thus A.V. x. 3. 1 1 says, “who stored in him 
floods turned in all directions moving diverse and formed to flow 
in rivers, quick (mrd)^ rosy (arund), red {lohini), and copper dark 
{tamra-dhumra), running all ways in a man upward and down- 
ward?*’ This clearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body. The semen, again, is conceived as the thread 
of life which is being spun out^. The intimate relation between the 
heart and the brain seems to have been dimly apprehended. Thus 
it is said, “together with his needle hath Atharvan sewn his head 
and heart®.” The theory of the vdyus^ which we find in all later 
literature, is alluded to, and the pram ^apana^vy ana and samdna 
are mentioned^. It is however difficult to guess what these prdna^ 
apdna, etc. exactly meant. In another passage of the Atharva- 
Veda we hear of nine pranas (nava prdndn navabhih sammimite), 
and in another seven pranas are mentioned®. In another passage 

vi tebhinadmivi yonitfi vi gmJnike, AN. i. 11. S' 

“ Ko asmin reto nyadadMt tantur dtayatdm itt (Who put the semen in him, 
saying, Let the thread of life be spun out? A.V. X. 2. 17). 

^ Murdhanam asya samslvydtharvd hrdayam ca yni (A.V. x. 2. 26). See 
also Griffith’s translations. 

* Ko asmin prdnam avayat ko apdnam vydnam u samdnam asmin ko dem '/dhi; 
siirdya pUruse (Who has woven prdita^ apana^ vydna md samdna into him and 
. .which, deity, is controlling. him? A.V. X. 2,. 13). 

^ Sapta prdndn astau many as {otmajjnas) tarns tevrscdmi brah?iand (A.V. ii. 
12. 7). The Taittinya'-brdhmaisa, 1. 2. 3. 3 refers to seven pranas^ sapta vai 
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we hear of a lotus with nine gates {nava-dvaram) and covered 
with the three gitnas^. This is a very familiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doors of the senses, 
and the comparison of the heart with a lotus is also very common. 
But one of the most interesting points about the passage, is that 
it seems to be a direct reference to the gum theory, which re- 
ceived its elaborate exposition at the hands of the later Samkhya 
writers: it is probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
we have stated above, the real functions of the prana^ etc. were 
not properly understood ; prana was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to be beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Brahmanas and the Ksattriyas, truth and false- 
hood, the past and the future^. A prayer is made to prana and 
apana for protection from death [pranapanaii mrtyor ma patarn 
svdliaf. In A.V. in. 6. 8 manas and citta are separately mentioned 
and Sayana explains manas as meaning antahkarana, or inner 
organ, and citta as a particular state of the mafias {mano-vrtti- 
visesena), as thought^. Here also the heart is the seat of conscious- 
ness, Thus in a prayer in iii. 26. 6 it is said, “ O Mitra and Varuna, 
take away the thinking power (citta) from the heart (hrt) of this 
woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control®.’’ The ojas with which we are familiar in later medical 
works of Caraka and others is mentioned in A.V. IL 18, where 

sirsonyah prdnah. Again a reference to the seven senses is found in A.V. x. 2. 6 : 
kati sapta khdni vitatarda stream. In A.V. xv. 15. 16. 17 seven kinds oiprdna^ 
apana and vydna are described. These seem to serve cosmic functions. The 
seven pmfias are agniy adityay candramdhy pavamana, dpahy pasavah and prajdh. 
The seven apdnas are paurnamdst, astakd, amdvdsydy sraddhd, diksd, yajna and 
daksind. The seven kinds of vydna are bhimiiy antariksanty dyaiitiy nak§atrdniy 
rtavahy drtavdh and samvatsardh. 

^ pundarlkam nava^dvaram tribhir gunebhir dvrtam 

tasmin yad yaksam dtmanvat tad vai Brahma-vido viduli, 

(Those who know Brahman know that being to be the self which resides in the 
lotus flower of nine gates covered by the three gunas. A.V. x. 8. 43.) The ?iddzs 
i 4 d, pingald and sunimndy which figure so much in the later Tantric works, do 
not appear in the Atharva-Veda. No reference to prdndydma appears in the 
Atharva-Veda. 

A.V. II., 15. 

^ Ibid, n. 16. I. Prana and apana are asked in another passage to enter a 
mhn as bulls enter a cow-shed. SSyana calls prana ^ apana sariras-dhdraka^" 
(A.V. in. II. 5). They are also asked not to leave the body, but to bear the limbs 
till old age (iii. n. 6). 

^ Manas and citta are also separately counted in A.V. in. 6. 8. 

^ The word cittinah is sometimes used to mean men of the same ways of 
thinking {cittinah samdna-citta-yuktdii — Sayana. A.V. ni. 13. 5). 
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Agm, is described as being ojas and is asked to gi¥e ojm to the 
worshipper^. 

Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Veda. 

. As %ve have said above, there is evidence to show that even at 
the time of the Atharva-Veda the 'practice of pure medicine dy 
"professional medical' men had already been going on. Thus the 
verse 11, 9. 3, as explained by Sayana, says that there were hundreds 
of medical practitioners {iatam hy asya bhisajah) and thousands of 
herbs (sakasram uta vtrudhah)^ but what can be done by these can 
be effected by binding an amulet with the particular charm of this 
verse^. Again (ii* 9. 5), the Atharvan who binds the amulet , is 
described as the best of all good doctors {stibhisaktmm). In vi. 68, 2 
Prajapati, who appears in the Atreya-Caraka school as the original 
teacher of A5nur"Veda and who learnt the science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy for the attainment of long 
life^. In the KauHka'^sUtra a disease is called lingl^ i.e. that which 
has the symptoms {linga)^ and medicine (bhaisajya) as that which 
destroys it {iipatapa), Darila remarks that this upatapa-karma 
refers not only to the disease, but also to the symptoms, i.e. a 
bhaisajya is that which destroys the disease and its symptoms^. In 
the Atharva-Veda itself only a few medicines are mentioned, such 
zsjahgida (xix. 34 and 35), gulgulu (xix. 38), kustha (xix. 39) and 
iata-^vara (xix. 36), and these are all to be used as amulets for pro- 
tection not only from certain diseases, but also from the witchcraft 
(krtyd) of enemies. The effect of these herbs was of the same 
miraculous nature as that of mere charms or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

^ Ojo' $y ojo me dah svdhd (A.V. ii. xvni. i). Sayana, in explaining ojalh 
says, “ ojah iarlra-sthiti’-kdranam a§tamo dhatuh*^ He quotes a passage as being 
spoken by the teachers {dcdryaih)i ksetrajinmya tad ojas tu kevaldsraya isyate 
yathd snehah pradipasya yathabhram asani^^ttd^ab*’ (Just as the lamp depends on 
the oil and the lightning on the clouds so the oj aft depends on the kshetra-jna 
(self) alone). 

^ Satam yd bke§ajdni te sakasram samgatdni ca 

sre^tham asrd'va-bhe^ajani vasi^ham roga’-ndsanam, 

(Oh sick person ! you may have applied hundreds or thousands of medicinal 
herbs ; but this charm is the best specific for stopping hemorrhage, A.V . vi. 45. a.) 
Here also, as in sr. 9. 3, the utterance of the charm is considered to be more 
efficacious than the application of other herbs and medicines. Water was often, 
applied for washing the sores (vi. 57. 2). 

® Cikitsatu Prajdpatir dfrghdyutvdya cak^ase (V£. 68. 2). 

^ Darila^s comment on the Kausika-sutraf ZS. z. 
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in the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hymns which appear as pure charms the Kausika- 
sutra directs the application of various medicines either internally 
or as amulets. The praise of Atharvan as physician excellence 
and of the charms as being superior to all other medicines pre- 
scribed by other physicians seems to indicate a period when most 
of these Atliarvanic charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing with the practice of ordinary physicians with 
the medicinal herbs. The period of the Kausika-sutra was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and they were being administered along with the 
usual Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage of recon- 
ciliation between the drug system and the charm system. The 
special hymns dedicated to the praise of certain herbs, such as 
jangida^ kiistha, etc., show that the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculous lines in which the 
charms operated. On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the inOxience of the Atharva-Veda and came to regard it 
as the source of their earliest authority. Even the later medical 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
operating in a supernatural and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, vi. i . 39 directs that the herbs should be plucked according 
to the proper rites (yathd-mdhi)^ md Cakrapani explains this by 
saying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed {mangala-devatarcanMi-purmkam); in vi. i. 77 a 
compound of herbs is advised, which, along with many other 
virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
(adrsyo bhutandm bhavati) ; miraculous powers are ascribed to the 
fruit amalaka (Emblic Myrobalan), such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year, drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gdyatri verse, 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Pausa (January), Magha (February), or Phalguna (March), after 
fasting for three days, he should enter zn amalaka garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat (japan) the name of Brahman till the amalaka ztiains im- 
mortalizing virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides in 
the amalaka ; and, if he should eat those dmalakas, then the goddess 
Sri, the incarnation of the Vedas, appears in person to him (svayam 
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msyopatkthmtl inr vedavakya-rupini^ vi. 3. 6 }. Ie i, 80 it is 
said that the rmdyana medicines not only procure long life, but, if 
they are taken in accordance with proper rites {yathd-^mdhi)^ ,a man 
attains.the immortal Brahman. Again in vi. 1.3 the ^milprayai- 
citta. (purificatory penance) is considered, to have the s.ame meaning 
as Mtqadha or bhemja. The word bhemja in the Athafva^Wedu, 
meant a charm or an amulet which could remove diseases and 
their symptoms, and though in later medical literature the 
word is more commonly used to denote herbs and minerals, 
either, simple or compounded, the older meaning w^as not aban- 
doned^. The system of' simple herbs or minerals, which existed 
independently of thtAtharva-'Veda^ became thus intimately con- 
nected with the system of charm specifics of the Atharm^Veda; 
whatever antagonism may have before existed between the two 
systems vanished, and Ayur-veda came to be treated as a part of 
iht Aiharz)a-Vedd^ , Prajapati and Indra, the mythical physicians 
of the Atharva-Veda, C 3 .me to be regarded in the Atreya-Caraka 
school as the earliest teachers of Ayur-veda^. 

Bloomfield arranges the contents of the Atharm-^Veda in 
fourteen classes: i. Charms to cure diseases and possession by 
demons {bhaisajyani ) ; 2. Prayers for long life and health (ayusyani) ; 
3. Imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies {abhicark 

^ The A.V. terms are hhesajam (remedy), bhesaji (the herbs), and bhe$ajtfy 
(waters). The term hhaisajya appears only in the Kausika and other sutras and 
BrShmapas. Bloomfield says that the existence of such charms and practices 
is guaranteed moreover at least as early as the Indo- Iranian (Aryan) period by 
the stems bae§aza and baesazya {mantJtra bae^aza and bm§azya; haoma bae^azya)^ 
and by the pre-eminent position of water and plants in all prayers for health 
and long life. Adalbert Kuhn has pointed out some interesting and striking re- 
semblances between Teutonic and Vedic medical charms, especially in connection 
with cures for worms and fractures. These may perhaps be mere anthropological 
coincidences, due to the similar mental endowment of the two peoples. But it 
is no less likely that some of these folk-notions had crystallized in prehistoric times, 
and that these parallels reflect the continuation of a crude Indo-European folk- 
lore that had survived among the Teutons and Hindus. See Bloomfield*s The 
Atharva--Veda and Gopatha-'Brdhniaita, p. 58, and Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir 
vergkichendeSprachforschungyXiii.pp, 4 ()-y 4 mi 6 .iiz-iST* 

^ The Atharm-Veda itself speaks (xix. 34. 7) of herbs which were current in 
ancient times and medicines which were new, and praises the herb jahgida as 
being better than them all — na tvdpurva o^adhayo na tvd taranti yd navak. 

® A.V. VI . 68 . 2 — Cikitmtu prajdpatir dirghdyutvdya cak^ase ; ibid. xix. 3 5 . i-— 
Indrmya ndma grhnanto f§ayab j^Lngidant dadan (The r^u gave jangida, uttering 
the name of Indra). This line probably si^gested the story in the Caraka-samhitd, 
that Indra first instructed the fsis in Ayur-veda, See ibid. xi. viii. 23 — yan 
mdtall rathakfitam atnrtain mda hhesajam tad indro apsu prdmiayat tad dpo datta 
bhemjam. The immortalizing medicine which Mstali (the charioteer of Indra) 
bought by selling the chariot was thrown into the waters by Indra, the master of 
the chariot. Rivers, give us back that medicine! 
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Mni m& krtya--pm^^ 4. Charms pertaining' tO' women 

(strhkarmuni); 5. Charms to secure harmony, influence in, the 
.assembly,. a.nd the like (satmanasymi); 6. Charms pertaining to 
mjdty (rajadmrmani); 7, Prayers and imprecations in the interest 
.of 'Brahmins'; 8. Channs.to secure property .and freedom from, 
danger (paustikani ) ; 9. Charms in expiation of sin and defilement 
(pmyascittmi); 10. Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns; ii. Ritual- 
istic and general hymns; 12. The books dealing with individual 
themes (books 13-18); 13. The twentieth book; 14. The kuntapa 
hymns^ ; of these we have here to deal briefly with i , 2, 3 , 4 and 9, 
more or less in the order in which they appear in the Athawa^-Veda. 
A.V. I, 2 is a charm against fever (jvara)^ diarrhoea {attsam)^ 
diabetes {atimutra)^ glandular sores inadi-^vmna ) ; a string made of 
munja grass is to be tied, the mud from a field or ant-hill is to be 
drunk, clarified butter is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
and penis and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. The disease dsrava^ 
mentioned in this hymn, is explained by Sayana as meaning diabetes 
{miltrdtisdra)^, L 3 is a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
(mutra-purisa-nirodha). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
patient is to be made to drink either earth from a rat’s hole 
{musika-^mrttikd), a putikd plant, curd, or saw-dust from old wood, 
or he is to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow ; a fine 
iron needle was to be passed through the urinal canal. This is 
probably the earliest stage of what developed in later times as 
the vasti-kriyd^ , i, 7 and i. 8 are charms for driving away evil 
spirits ^ydtudhmias and kimldinSy when a man is possessed by them. 
I. 10 is a charm for dropsy (jalodara): a jugful of water con- 
taining grass, etc. is to be sprinkled over the body of the patient. 
I. II is a charm for securing easy delivery, i. 12 is a charm for 
ail diseases arising from disturbance of mta^ pitta and iksman— 
fat, honey and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Head- 
disease {sirsakti) and cough are specially mentioned, i. 17 

^ Mr Bloomfield The Atharva-^Veda and Gopatha-’Brdhmat^a^ p, 57. 

® Bloomfield says that ^dvamezm aUsdra or diarrhoea p. 59). The 
same physical applications for the same diseases are directed in A.V. ii. 3. 
Asrdva denotes any disease which is associated with any kind of diseased ejection. 
Thus in IL 3. 2 SSyana says that means aUsaratimutra^nadt-vranddayah, 

® Pra te bhinadmi mehanam vartram veiantyd iva evd te mutram mucyatdm 
hahir bdl iti sarvakam (I open your urinal path like a canal through wliich the 
waters rush. So may the urine come out with a whizzing sound — ^A.V. i. 3. 7), 
All the verses of the hymn ask the urine to come out with a whizzing sound. 
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is ,a .charm for stopping blood', from an injury of the veins or 
arteries, or. for stopping too much hemorrhage of women. In the 
.case of injuries a handful' of street-dust is to be thrown on the 
place of injury or a bandage, is to -be tied' with sticky mud^-, i. 22 
is a, charm against heart-disease and jau.ndice— hairs of a red . cow 
are to be drunk with water and a piece of a- red cow’s..skin is .to- 
be tied, as .an amulet. It is prayed that the red' colour of the -sun 
.and the red cow may come to the patient's body and the yellow 
colour due to jaundice may go to birds of yellow colour, i, 23,.- 
which mentions Mima or kustha (white leprosy) of the bone, flesh 
and skin and the disease by w^hich hairs are turned grey (palita), 
is a charm against these^. The white parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow- dung, bhrngmraja^ haridra indramruni 
and nilikd until they appear red. The black medicines applied 
are asked to turn the white parts black, i. 25 is a charm against 
takman^ or fever — the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in which a red-hot iron axe has been immersed. The descrip- 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
{sita) and a burning sensation {soct}. Three types of this fever 
are described: that which came the next day {anyedyuli)^ the 
second day (ubhayedyuh)^ or the third day {trtiyaka)'K It was also 
associated with yellow, probably because it produced jaundice. 
II. 9 and 10 are charms against hereditary (ksetrtya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspepsia, etc.'^ Amulets of arjuna wood, barley, sesamum 
and its flower had also to be tied when the charm was uttered^. 
II. 3 1 is a charm against various diseases due to vrorms. The priest, 
when uttering this charm, should hold street-dust in his left hand 
and press it with his right hand and throw it on the patient. There 
are visible and invisible worms; some of them are called algandu 
and others $aluna\ they are generated in the intestines, head and 

^ IV. 13 is also a charm for the same purpose, 

^ VI. 135-137 is also a charm for strengthening the roots of the hair. jRTa^a- 
maci with hhrnga'-raja has to be drunk. 

® Namab sttaya takmane namo riiraya soci§e hr'^orm 

yo anyedyuf ubhayedyur ahhyeti trtlyakdya namo asiu tahmane. 

See also A.V. vii. 133. 10, where the third-day fever, fourth-day fever and 
irregular fevers are referred to. 

* The word k§etnya has been irregularly derived in Panini^s rule, v. 3. gz 
(k^etriyac parak^etre ciMtsyak), Commentaries like the Kdsika mid the FadU’^. 
manjari suggest one of its meanings to be “curable in the body of another 
birth” {janmantara^-iaTlre ciMtsyal^i), that is, incurable. I, however, prefer the 
meaning “hereditary,” as given by Sayapa in his commentary on A.V. n. 10. i, 
as being more fitting and reasonable. 

® Yakpnan is also counted as mk§etnya disease (n* 10, 6). 
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heels; they go about through the body by diverse ways and cannot 
be killed even with various kinds of herbs. They sometimes reside 
in the hills and forests and in herbs and animals, and they enter 
into our system through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink^. ' n. 33 is a charm for xtmo-vmg yaksman 
from all parts of the body. ill. 7. i is a charm for removing all 
hereditary {ksetriya) diseases ; the horn of, a deer is to be used as 
an amulet, in. ii is a charm against phthisis 
particularly when it is generated by too much sex-indulgence ; the 
patient is to eat rotten fish^. iv. 4 is a charm for attaining virility — 
the roots of the kapittha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the charm is uttered, iv. 6 and 7 are charms against vegetable 
poisoning — ^the essence of the krmuka tree is to be drunk, v. 4 is a 
charm against fever [taknian) and phthisis ; the patient is to take the 
herb kiistha with butter %vhen the charm is uttered®, v. ii is a 
charm against fever^. V. 23 is a charm against worms — -the patient 
is given the juice of the twenty kinds of roots^. vi. 15 is a charm 
for eye-diseases; the patient has to take various kinds of vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard plant^. vi. 20 is a 
charm against bilious fever (susmino jvarasya ) ; it is said to produce 
a great burning sensation, delirium and jaundice, vi. 21 is a charm 
for increasing the hair— the hair is to be sprinkled with a decoction 
of various herbs, vi. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsy 
and jaundice, vi. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck {gmida-malaf . VI. 85 is a charm against consumption 
{rdjay-aksman)\ vi. 90 for colic pain vi. 105 for cough and 

^ II. 31. 5. I have adopted Sayana’s interpretation. 

” vri. 78 is also a charm for inflammation of the neck (ganda-mald) and 
phthisis (yakpna). 

^ Kmtha was believed to be good for the head and the eyes (v. 4. 10). 

^ Gandhara Mahavr§a, Munjavan, and particularly Balhika (Balkh), were 
regarded as the home of fever; so also the country of Anga and Magadha. It 
was accompanied by cold (sEta) and shivering (rurah). It was often attended with 
cough (kdsa) and consumption (valdsa). It attacked sometimes on the third or 
fourth day, in summer or in autumn {sarada), or continued all through the year. 

® This is one of the few cases where a large number of roots were com- 
pounded together and used as medicine along with the charms. 

® Some of the other plants alasdld^ sildnjdld^ nlldgalasdld. 

^ Also VII. 78, where appears as a name for the inflammation of the 

neck {gala-ganda) , Three different types of the disease are described. Apacit is 
at first harmless, but when it grows, it continues more to secrete its discharges, 
like boils on the joints. These boils grow on the neck, the back, the thigh-joint 
and the anus. See further vi. 83, where conch-shell is to be rubbed and applied, 
vin. 83 is also a charm for it. Blood had to be sucked off the inflamed parts 
by a leech or an iguana (grha-godMkd), 

^ A piece of iron is to be tied ^ an amulet. 
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other .such diseases due to phlegm (sksmm); vi. 109; for diseases of 
the rheumatic type {vata-vyadhP), vi. 127. is a charra. for abscess 
{vidradha).^. phlegmatic diseases {valdsa) and erysipelatous iiiflam- 
mation, (visarpa). Various kinds of visarpa in different, parts, of the 
body are ■ referred to. Heart-disease and phthisis a,re also men- 
tioned^. There are said to be a hundred kinds of .death (mrtyu) 
(A.V. VHL 5. 7)5 which are explained by Sayana as, meaning 
diseases such as fever, head-disease, etc. Several diseases are men- 
tioned in IX. 18 — ^first the diseases of the head, sirsakii^ strmmaya^ 
karna-sula and visalpaka, by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouth, then fever proceeding from head 
troubles with shivering and cracking sensations in the limbs. 
Takman, the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described. Then comes 
consumption ; then come valdsa^ kdhabaha of the abdomen, diseases 
of kloma, the abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines, the isAa/pa, wind-diseases 

{vdtikdra), alaji and diseases of the leg, knee, pelvis, veins and head. 

Bolling, in his article on diseases and medicine (Vedic) in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics the following remark con- 

cerning the theory of the origin of diseases. “ To be noted however 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of the body 
of three elements, bile, phlegm and wind, does not appear in early 
Albanian texts. Vatl-krta-ndianl of vi. 44. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not destructive of (diseases) pro- 
duced by the wind in the body {vati-krta^naiani), but destructive 
of that which has been made into wind. Evidently, from its asso- 
ciation with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the intestines.’’ This 
does not seem to me to be correct. The phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning; Sayana takes it as being composed 
of two words, vdtl (healer by aeration) and hria-naiani (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease). But, however 
that may be, there are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems to have missed. Thus in i. 12. 3 diseases are divided into 
three classes, viz. those produced by water, by wind, and those 
which are dry — yo abhrajd vatajdyas ca iumalp. The phlegm of 
the later medical writers was also considered watery, and the word 

^ Pippah is also to be taken along with the utterance of the charm. It is 
regarded as the medicine for all attacked by the diseases of the wind {vatl-- 
krtasya bhesajlm). It is also said to cure madness (ksiptasya bhesajlni). 

2 Ctpudru is a medicine for Ctpudrur ahhicaksanam (vi. 127. 2). 

® Compare also (ix. 13. 20). 
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ahhraja probably suggests the origin of the theory of phlegm. ^ 
as being one of the upholders and destroyers of the body. The 
word vMaja means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is regarded as 
a form of fire, is very w’-ell described here as smma, or dry. Again 
in VI. 109 we have pippali as mti-krtasya bhemflm. The context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
pippali are those which are considered as being produced by wind 
in later literature; for ‘‘madness” (ksipta) is mentioned as a 
z'M-krta disease. The word susma comes from the root “5%,” to 
dry up, and in slightly modified forms is used to mean a “ drying 
up,” “burning,” “strength,” and “fiery.” In one place at least 
it is used to describe the extremely burning sensation of delirious 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fire^. My own 
conclusion therefore is that at least some Atharvanic people had 
thought of a threefold classification of all diseases, viz. those pro- 
duced by wind, those by water, and those by fire, or those which 
are dry and burning. This corresponds to the later classification 
of all diseases as being due to the three dosas, wind (myu), phlegm 
{kapha or slesma) and bile {pitta). Apart from the ordinary diseases, 
many were the cases of possession by demons and evil spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
are Yatudhana, Kimtdin, Pisaca, Piidci, Amivd, Dvaydvin, Raksah, 
Magundi, Alimsa, Vatsapa, Palala, Anupalala, Sarku, Koka, 
Malimluca, Palijaka, Vavrwdsas^ Asresa, l^sagriva, Pmmilin, 
Durnamd, Sundnid, Kuksila, Kusula, KahMia, Srima, Ardya, 
Karuma, Khalaja, Sakadhumaja, Urunda^ Matmata, Kumhhammka, 
Say aka, Nagnaka, Tangalva, Paunma, Gandharva, Brahmagraha, 
etc.^ Some of the diseases with their troublous symptoms 
w^ere (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to- 
gether were described as being related as brothers and sisters. 
Diseases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 

^ VI. 20. 4. For other references where the word itt^ma occurs in more or 
less modified forms see 1. 12. 3, iii. 9. 3, iv. 4. 3, iv. 4. 4, v. 2. 4, v. 20. 2, vi. 65. i, 
VI. 73. 2, IX. I. 10, 20, IX. 4. 22, etc. 

* See I. 28. 35, II. 9, II. 14, VIII. 6. The last passage contains a good descrip- 
tion of some of these beings. There were some good spirits which fought with 
evil ones and favoured men, such as Pinga, who preserved the babe at birth and 
chased the amorous Gandharvas as wind chases cloud, viii. 6. 19, 25 says that 
sometimes the higher gods are also found to bring diseases. Thus Takman was 
the son of Varuna (vi. 96. 2) and he produced dropsy (i. 1 0. 1-4, n. 10. i, 
IV. 16. 7, etc,). Parjanya (rain-god) produced diarrhoea, and Agni produced 
fever, headache and cough. 
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and of cattle. There were also the diseases due to sorcery, which 
played a very important part as an' offensive measure in Vedic 
India. , 'Many of the diseases' were also known to be hereditary 
iksetrlya). 'From the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
will be found that most of the' diseases noted by Caraka',. existed 
in the Vedic age. 

The view-point from which the Vedic people looked at diseases 
seems to have always distinguished the different diseases from their 
symptoms. Thus the fever w^as that which produced shivering, ' 
cold, burning sensation, and the like, i.e. the diagnosis was mainly 
symptomatic. In addition to the charms and amulets, and the 
herbs which were to be internally taken, water was considered' to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which praise these qualities of water^. The medicinal pro- 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to water, which 
formed their essence. Charms for snake poisons and herbs which 
were considered to be their antidotes were in use. Scanty 
references to diseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and Brahmanas. But nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the Atharva-Veda^ in medical 
knowledge. Apart from these curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, amulets and medicines for securing long 
life and increasing virility, corresponding to the Rasdyana and 
the Vdjl-karana chapters of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the way 
of niddna^ or causes of diseases, is specified. The fact that there 
existed a threefold classification of diseases, viz. abhraja, vdtaja and 
hipna, should not be interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowledge of the disturbance of these elements operating 
as niddnas as they were understood in later medical literature, llie 
three important causes of diseases were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemies, and possession by evil spirits or the anger of certain gods. 

^ apsu antar amrtam apsu bhe§ajam (There is immortality and medicine in 
water—i. 4. 4). See also i. 5. 6, 33, ii. 3, m. 7. 5, iv. 33, vi. 24. 92, vi. 24. 2, etc. 

. ^ For a brief survey of these ']^g- Vedic and other texts see Bolling’s article 
“Disease and Medicine (Vedic)'* in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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The Foetus and the Subtle Body. 

■ A human body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of the 
five elements, ether, air, fire, water and earth, and it is also the 
seat of consciousness {cetanap. The semen itself is made of the • 
four elements, air, fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent, 
of it, but becomes connected with it as soon as it issues forth, 
since akaia or antariksa (ether) is all-pervading. The semen that 
is ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, w^ater and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary ; for akasa itself is omnipresent and has no movement of 
its the semen is the product of six kinds of fluids {rasa). 

But the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of the 
semen of the father and the blood {sonita) of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foetus only when the dtman with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and manas 
(mind — the organ involved in all perception and thought), be- 
comes connected with it by means of its karma. The four 
elements constituting the subtle body of the dtman ^ being the 
general causes of all productions, do not contribute to the essential 
bodily features of the child®. The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (i) the mother’s part— the blood, (a) the 
father’s part — the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are determined by the 
state of mind of the individual in its previous birth. Thus, if 
the previous state of life was that of a god, the mind of the child 

^ garbhas tu khalu antariksa vdyv-'agni^toya-’bhumi-vikaras cetanddhisthdna^ 
hhutah. Caraka, iv. 4. 6. 

® vdyv-agni’-hhumy-ab-guria-pddavat tat sadbhyo rasebhyah prdbkdvas ca tmya . 
Caraka, iv. 2. 4, dkdiam tu yady-api sukre pdnca’^hhautike ^sti tathdpi naputma^ 
sarlrdn nirgatya garbhdsayam gacchatiy kintu bhuta-catustayam eva kriyavad ydti 
dkdiarri tu vydpakam eva tatrdgatena htkrei^a samhaddham bhavati. Cakrapani^s 
AyuT’-veda-dipikd, iv. 2.4. Susruta however considers sukra (semen) as possessing 
the qualities of soma, and drtava (blood) as possessing the qualities of fire. He says, 
however, that particles of the other bhUias (earth, air and ether, as JOalhana 
enumerates them) are separately associated with them {saumyant sukram drtavam 
dgneyam itaresdm apy atra bhutdndm sannidhyatfi asty anund vise§ei}a parasparo-^ 
pakdrdt pardnugrahdt paraspardnupravesdc Susruta, in. 3. i), and they 
mutually co-operate together for the production of the foetus. 

® ydni tv dtmani suksmd^i hkutdni dtwdhika’-rupdni tdni sarvU'^sddhdra^atvena 
avise^a-sddriya^kdrananlti neha hoddhavyani. Cakrapani's Ayur~veda*dipikd, 
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will, be pure .aad .vigorous, ■ whereas, .'if it was that, of an, animal, 
it. will be impure and dulF. When a man dies, his soul, together 
with his. subtle body, composed of the four elements,, air, fire, 
water and earth,, in a subtle state and passes imisibly,, into 

a particular ,womb on account of its. and then, when it 

comes, into connection with the combined' semen and blood .of the, 
father and mother, the foetus begins to develop". The semen .and 
blood can, however, operate as causes of the production of the 
body only when they come into connection with the subtle body 
transferred from the previous body of a dying being®. Susruta 
(in, I, 1 6) says that the very subtle eternal conscious principles 
are manifested (abhivyajyate) when the blood and semen are in 
union {parama-suksmas cetanavantah saimtd lokita-retasah smini'- 
pdtesv abhivyajy ante). But later on (111.3. 4) this statement is 
modified in such a way as to agree with Caraka’s account; for 
there it is said that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
semen and blood along with its subtle elemental body {bkUtdtmma). 
In another passage a somewhat different statement is found 
(Susruta, in. 4. 3). Here it is said that the materials of the de- 
veloping foetus are agni^ soma^ sattvay rajaSy tamaSy the five senses, 
and the bhutdtmd — all these contribute to the life of the foetus 
and are also called the pranas (life)'^. Dalhana, in explaining this, 
says that the ag?ii (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power w^hich 
manifests itself in the fivefold functionings of digestion (pdcaka)^ 
viz, brightening of the skin (bhrdjaka), the faculty of vision 

^ Tesatri vtsemd halavanti yani 

bhavanti mata^pitr-karma-d^ni 
tanivyavasyetsadrmtva-lingarjt 
saWam yathanukam apt vyavasyet. 

Garaka,» w, 2. .27, 

Anukam praktanavyavahita deha-jatis tena yathanukam 

iti yo deva-sarlrdd avyavadhanenagatya bhavati sa 

deva-saWo bhdmti, etc. Cakrapini, IV..2. 23-27. 

^ bhutaii caturbhifi saMtah su~suk$mair 

mano-javo deham upaiti dehat 
karmdt^makatvdnna tu tasya dfiydm 
divyam mnd darsanam asti ruparn. Caraka, iv. 2. 3. 

® 'yady apt sukra-rajasz kdraife^ tathdpiyadawdtivdhiham suksma-bhuta’-rupa- 
sarlrarri prdpnutaiij tadaiva te sarlram janayatapy nanyadd. Cakrapani, iv. 
'a. 3,6.',' 

^ This bhutdtmd^ i.e. the subtle body together with the soul presiding over 
it, is called by Susruta karma-puru§a. Medical treatment is of this karma^-purusa 
and his body (sa esa karma-purusahcikitsddMkrtdp---Snixut^y ill. i. 16), Susruta 
(i, 1 .21) again says, ^'panca-^mahabhuta^sarlri’-samavdyah purusa ity ucyate; tasmin 
kriyd so 'dhisthdnamJ* (In this science, the term puru§a is applied to the unity 
of five elements and the self (iarirf), and this is the object of medical treatment.) 
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coloration of the blood, the intellectual operations and 
the heat operations involved in the formation and work of the 
different constituent elements {dhatu)^ such as chyle, blood, etc.; 
the soma is the root-power of all watery elements, such as mucus, 
chyle, semen, etc., and of the sense of vayu represents that 
which operates as the fivefold life-functionings of prana ^ apana, 
samana^ udana^ and vyana. Dalhana says further that sattmy rajas 
and tamas refer to manas^ the mind-organ, which is a product of 
their combined evolution. The five senses contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body (bhutatmd) necessary for evolving the semen- 
blood into life. The third passage introduces, in addition to these, 
the five senses, sattva, rajaSy and tamaSy and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of agm, and myu. 
These three powers are more or less of a hypothetical nature, 
absorbing within them a number of functionings and body-consti- 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the three successive 
chapters cannot be satisfactorily explained, except on the supposi- 
tion that Susruta’s work underwent three different revisions at 
three different times, Vagbhata the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood are united, the life principle being 

moved by manas (mano-javena)y tainted, as the latter is, with the 
afflictions {Mesa) of attachment, etc., comes in touch with it^. 

The doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical works, 
may suitably be compared with the Samkhya view. Cakrapani him- 
self, in explaining Caraka-satnhitdy iv. 2.36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body {ativdhika sarlra) is described in the agamUy and by 
agama the Samkhya agama is to be understood {tena dgamdd eva 
samkhya-darsana-rupad ativdhika-sartrdt). The Sdmkhya-kdrikd 39 
speaks of a subtle body (suksma deha) and the body inherited from 

^ gate purane rajasi nave ^vasthite iuddhe garhhasyaiaye marge ca bljatmand 
suMam avikrtam avikrte7ia vdyund preritam anyais ca makd-hhutair anugatam 
drtavena ahhimurchitam a^tvaksam eva rdgddi~klesa~vasdnuvartmd sva-kar7na- 
coditena mano-javenajivendbhisaTnsrstamgarbhdsayam upaydti. Astdnga^samgraha, 
n. 2 . Indu, in explaining this, says, bljatmand garbha-kdrana-mahd-bhdta- 
svabhdvena . . .suksma-^svarupaihmanas^sahacdribhis tanmdtrdkhyair mahd-bhutair 
anugatam strl-ksetra-prdptyd karma-va$dd drtavena miirl bhutam anvahsarn misrl^ 
bhdva-hlna-^kdlam eva. . .mano-javena ^jlvendbhisaTnsrstam prdpta->samyogam 
garhhdsayam hiklam upaydti.*^ His further explanations of the nature of 
applications of the jiva show that he looked up Patahjali’s Yoga-siitras for the 
details of avidyd, etc,, and the other Mesas, 
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the parents. The suksma continues to exist till salvation is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body and at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of mahat^ ahamkara^ the eleven senses and the 
five tan'-matms. On account of its association with the buddhi^ 
which bears the impress of virtue, vice, and other intellectual 
defects and accomplishments, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a cloth obtains fragrance through its connection with 
campak flowers of sweet odour; and hence it suffers successive 
rebirths, till the buddhi becomes dissociated from it by the attain- 
ment of true discriminative knowledge. The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body is said to lie in the fact that the buddhi^ with the 
ahamkdra and the senses, cannot exist without a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and another birth the buddhi^ 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup- 
port^. In the Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, v. 103, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole body, just as a little flame 
pervades a w^hole room by its rays^. The Vydsa-bhdsya, in 
refuting the Samkhya view, says that according to it the citta 
(mind), like the rays of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body that it occupies is bigger or 
smaller^. Vacaspati, in explaining the Yoga view as expounded by 
Vydsa, says that in the Samkhya view the citta is such that it 
cannot, simply by contraction and expansion, leave any body at 
death and occupy another body without intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body {dtivahika-sarira). But, if the citta cannot itself 
leave a body and occupy another, how can it connect itself with 
a subtle body at the time of death If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infinite. If it is argued that the citta is connected with such 
a subtle body from beginningless time, then the reply is that such 
a subtle body has never been perceived by anyone {na khalu etad 
adhyaksa-gocaram) ; nor can it be regarded as indispensably neces- 
sary through inference, since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without the hypothesis of any such body. The citta is all-pervading, 

Samkhya-taUva-‘kaumudiy jpy 4.1, 

® yatha dipdsya sarva-grha-vyapitve 'pi kalikd’-karatvam , . Aathaiva linga- 
dehasya deha-vydpitm 'py angmtha-parimdi^atvam. Sdnikhya-'pravacana-hhdsyay 

® ghata-^prasada-pradipa-kalpaTri mnkoca’‘Vikdsi cittam ianra^parimdndkdra-- 
mdtram tty apare pratipanndh, Vyasa-bhd§ya on Patanjali’s iv, 10. 
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and each soul is associated with a separate citta. Each connects 
itself with a particular body by virtue of the fact that its manifes- 
tations {mtti) are seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading citta of a soul cease to appear in its dying body 
and become operative in a new body that is born. Thus there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body {ativahikatvam tasya na 
mnyamaheY'. 

The Vaisesika also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus described by 
Sridhara in his Nyaya-kandali^: ‘‘After the union of the father’s 
semen and the mother’s blood there is set up in the atoms consti- 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb, such that their 
old colour, form, etc. become destroyed and new similar qualities 
are produced ; and in this way, through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops ; and, when such 
a body is formed, there enters into it the mind {antahkarana)^ which 
could not have entered in the semen-blood stage, since the mind 
requires a body to support it {na tu sukra-sonitavasthayam sarl-^ 
rairayatvdn manasaJp^ , Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Then, through the unseen power {adrsta)^ the 
foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into the state of 
atoms, and atoms of new qualities, together with those of the 
food-juice, conglomerate together to form a new body.” According 
to this view the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and re-combination 
involved in the process of the formation of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered this as an im- 
portant question, and it also denies the existence of a subtle body. 
The soul, according to the Nyaya, is all-pervading, and the Mate- 
hharata passage quoted above, in which Yama draws out '^cpurusa 

^ Vacaspati's Tattva-vaisdr adx , w. lo. Reference is made to 
III . 296 . 1 7 , angu^tha-matram purusam niscakar§a yamo haldt, V acaspati says that 
purusa is not a physical thing and hence it cannot be drawn out of the body. 
It must therefore be interpreted in a remote sense as referring to the cessation 
of manifestation of citta in the dying body (na cdsya niskarsah sambhavati, 
ity aupacdriko vydkhyeyas tathd ca cites cittasyd ea tatra tatra vrtty-ahhdva eva 
niskarsdrthah). 

The Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya^ v. 103, says that the thumb-like purusa 
referred to in Mahd-bhdrata^ III. 296. 17, which Yama drew from the body of 
Satyavan, has the size of the subtle body (linga-^deha), 

^ Nydya-kandah^ Vizianagram Sanskrit series, 1895, p. 33. 
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of the, size of a thumb, has, according to Nyaya, to be explained 
away^; In rebirth it is only the all-pervading soul which becomes 
connected with a particular body (ja em dehmtara--safngamo ''sya^ 
tam eva taj-jnah-para-lokam dhuh)\ 

Candrakirti gives us an account of the Buddhist view from the 
Sdli-stamba-sutra^. The foetus is produced by the combination 
of the six constituents {sanndm dhatunam samavdydt). That which 
consolidates (samslesd) the body is called earth (prthwt-^dhMu); 
that which digests the food and drink of the body is called fire 
(tejo-dhdtu) ; that which produces inhalation and exhalation is called 
air (vdyu'-dhdtu) ; which produces the pores of the body 
{antah-sausiryam) is called ether (dkdsa-dhdtu); that by which 
knowledge is produced is called the mjndna^dhdtu. It is by the 
combination of them all that a body is produced {sarvemm sama-- 
vdydt kdyasyotpattir bhavati). The seed of mjndna produces the 
germ of name and form {ndma-rupdnkura) by combination with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself, 
not by another, nor by both itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by time, nor by nature, nor by one cause, nor by no cause, but 
by the combination of the mother’s and the father’s parts at the 
proper season^. The combination of father’s and mother’s parts 
gives us the five dhatus^ which operate together when they are in 
combination with the sixth dhatu, the mjndna. 

The view that the foetus is the result of the joint effect of the 
six dhatus reminds us of a similar expression in Caraka^ IV. 3 . Caraka 
gives there a summary of the discussions amongst various sages 
on the subject of the causes of the formation and development of the 
foetus; where there is a union between a man with effective semen 
and a woman with no defect of organ, ovary and blood, if at the 
time of the union of the semen and blood the soul comes in touch 
with it through the mind, then the foetus begins to develop®. When 
it is taken care of by proper nourishment, etc,, then at the right time 

^ tasmdnna hrUpuitdanke yavad-avc^thanam dtmanah ata eva angustka’^ 
mdtram pum^ant niscakar^a halad yama iti Vydsa’-vacanam ^vam-^param 
avagantavyam{j2y2Xit2LQ Nydya>-manjaHf pJ^(ig), 

473. , ^ ^ ^ 

® (Bibliotheca Buddhica), pp. s6o--6i. 

^ Ibid, p. 567, 

® In the Vaisesika also the all-pervading dtman comes into touch with the 
foetus through the manas ; hut the difference is this, that here the manas is an 
operative factor causing the development of the foetus, whereas there the manas 
goes to the foetus when through the influence of body-heat it has already de- 
veloped into a body. 
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the child is bom, and the whole development is due to the com- 
bined effect of all the elements mentioned above {samudayad esam 
bhavdndm). The foetus is born of elements from the mother 
and the father, the self, the proper hygienic care of the parents' 
bodies {sMmya) and the food-juice; and there is also operant 
with these the or which is an intermediate vehicle 

serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one {aupapdduka)\ Bharadvaja said that none of these causes can 
be considered as valid; for, in spite of the union of the parents, 
it often happens that they remain childless; the self cannot pro- 
duce the self; for, if it did, did it produce itself after being born 
or without being bom? In both cases it is impossible for it to 
produce itself. Moreover, if the seif had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in undesirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again, 
proper hygienic habits cannot be regarded as the cause; for 
there are many who have these, but have no children, and 
there are many who have not these, but have children. If it 
was due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not tme that the sattva issuing forth from one body 
connects itself with another; for, if it were so, we should all have 
remembered the events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid. To this Atreya replied that it is 
by the combined eflFect of all the above elements that a child is 
produced, and not by any one of them separately^. This idea is 
again repeated in iv. 3. 20, where it is said that just as a medical 
room {kutagdram vartuldkdram grhafnjaintdka-sveda-pratipdditam 
— Cakrapani) is made up of various kinds of things, or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts, so is the 
foetus made up of the combination of various entities which con- 
tribute to the formation of the embryo and its development (ndnd'- 
vidhanam garbha-kdrdndm bhdvdndm samudayad abhinimaftatif , 
The idea of such a combined effect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja, in opposing the above statement of -Streya, asks 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combined causes, 

^ Caraka-samhitatyv, 2 - 3* 

^ neti hhagavdn Atreyah^ sarvebhya ebhyo bhdvebhyah samuditebhyo garbho 
^bhinirvartate. Ibid. iv. 3, ii. 

® Ibid. IV. 3. 20. 
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is the definite order in which they co-operate together to produce 
the various parts [katham ayarn sandhlyate)} Again, how is it 
that a child born of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other animal? If, again, man is born out of man, why is not 
the son of a stupid person stupid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman mad? Moreover, if it is argued that the self perceives 
by the eye colours, by the ear sounds, by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feels by the skin the 
different sensations of touch, and for that reason the child does not 
inherit the qualities of the father, then it has to be admitted that 
the soul can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
devoid of it when there are no senses ; in that case the soul is not un- 
changeable, but is liable to change {yaira caitad uhhayam sambhavati 
jnatvam ajnatvam ca sa^-vikofos cdttnaY. If the soul perceives the 
objects of sense through the activity of the senses, such as per- 
ceiving and the like, then it cannot know anything when it has 
no senses, and, when it is unconscious, it cannot be the cause of the 
body-movements or of any of its other activities and consequently 
cannot be called the soul, dtman. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to say that the soul perceives colours, etc. by its senses. 

To this Atreya replies that there are four kinds of beings, 
viz. those born from ovaries, eggs, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in each class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms^. The 
forms that the foetus-producing elements (garbha-kard bhdvdh) 
assume depend upon the form of the body where they assemble. 
Just as gold, silver, copper, lead, etc. assume the form of any 
mould in which they are poured, so, when the foetus-producing 
elements assemble iii a particular body, the foetus takes that par- 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father, unless it be so bad or chronic as to have affected his 
semen. Each of our limbs and organs had their germs in the 
semen of the father, and, when the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected (upatdpa) the germ pdiTt of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen is born defective in that limb; but, if the defect or 
disease of the father is so superficial that his semen remains 
unaffected, then the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does not owe sense-organs to his parents; he alone is 
responsible for the goodness or badness of his sense-organs ; for 

^ Caraka-samhitd, iv. 3. 21. ^ Ibid, iv. 3. 22, 23. 
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these are born from his own self (atma-jamndnyani). The presence 
or absence of the sense-organs is due to his own destiny or the fruits 
of karma {daiva). So there is no definite law that the sons of 
idiots or men with defective senses should necessarily be born 
idiots or be otherwise defective^. The self {atman) is conscious only 
when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without the sattva 
or the mind-organ, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the self^. The self, as the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical work ; no practical action for which several accessories 
are required can be performed unless these are present ; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it^. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even when the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-knowledge when the senses lie 
inoperative^. Atreya further says that, when the senses are com- 
pletely restrained and the manas, or mind-organ, is also re- 
strained and concentrated in the self, one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senses^. The self is 
thus of itself the knower and the agent. 

This view of Caraka, as interpreted by Cakrapani, seems to be 
somewhat new. For the self is neither pure intelligence, like the 
purusa of the Samkhya-yoga, nor the unity of being, intelligence and 
bliss, like that of the Vedanta. Here the soul is the knower by 
virtue of its constant association with manas. In this, however, we 
are nearer to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. But in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view the soul is not always in contact with manas and is not always 
conscious. The manas in that view is atomic. The view that the 

^ Caraka-samhita, iv. 3. 25. 

® Ibid, IV. 3. 26, na hy-asattvah kadacid dtma sattva’-visesdc copalabhyate 
jndna-viiemh, Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that our knowledge of the 
external world is due to the operation of the sense-organs in association with 
the mind-organ. If these sense-organs do not exist, we cannot have any know- 
ledge of the external world, but the internal organ of mind is always associated 
with the seif: so the knowledge which is due to this mind-organ is ever present 
in the self {yat tu kevala-mano-janyam dtma^jndnarp,, tad bhavaty eva sarvada). It 
seems that both sattva and manas are used to denote the mind-organ. 

® The word karya-jndnam in Caraka-samhitd, IV. 3. 27, has been explained by 
Cakrapani as kdrya-pfavrtti~janaka-bdhya’~msaya'*jndnam. The knowledge that 
the self has when it has no sense-organs operating in association with the mind 
has no object {nirvisayci) \ in other words, this knowledge which the self always 
has is formless. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 31. 

® vinaplndriyaih samadhi-balad eva yasmdt sarvajno hhavati; tasmdj jna-sva- 
hhdva eva nirindnyo ^py dtmd (CakrapS^’s Caraka-tdtparya-‘tlkdj iv. 3. 28-29). 
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soul has always a formless consciousness has undoubtedly a 
Vedantic or Samkhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate this view from the accepted interpretations of these 
schools. The theory of the soul, however, as here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on,' 

On the subject of the existence of subtle bodies we have already 
quoted the views of different Indian schools of philosophy for the 
purpose of suggesting comparisons or contrasts with the views of 
Caraka. Before concluding this section reference must be made 
to the Vedanta views with regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to the Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
{bhuta-'Suksmaih)^ with which are also associated the five vayus, 
prana^ apana^ etc.^ Those who perform good deeds go to the 
region of the moon, and those who commit sins suffer in the 
kingdom of Yama and then are again born in this world^. Those 
who, as a reward of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust the whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer, begin 
their downward journey to this earth. They pass through akasa^ 
air, smoke and cloud and then are showered on the ground with 
the rains and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of persons who eat them, and again discharged as semen 
into the wombs of their wives and are reborn again. In the 
Idngdom of the moon they had watery bodies {candra-mandale yad 
ani’-mayam iartram upabhogdrtham drabdham) for the enjoyment 
available in that kingdom ; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjoyment and can no longer hold that body, they get a 
body which is like dkdia and are thus driven by the air and come 
into association with smoke and cloud. At this stage, and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain. A difference must be made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish- 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the case of 
the former the plant life is a life of enjoyment and sorrow, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. 

^ The Bhdsya of Sankara on the in. i. 1 - 7 . 

^ Ibid, 111, i, 12 . 
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Even when the plant-bodies are chewed and powdered the souls 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
they are only in contact with these plant-bodies {candra-mmdala- 
skhalitanam wlhy adi-samslesa-matmm tad-hhdvahY, 

We thus see that it is only the Sarnkhya and the Vedtota that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view of Caraka. But Caraka is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta in the sense that, while according to the Sarnkhya it is the 
tan-matras which constitute the subtle body, it is the fine particles 
of the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both of the Vedanta and of Caraka. The soul in one atomic 
moment becomes associated successively with akasa, air, light, 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any other order) at the time 
of its entrance into the womb^. 

Foetal Development^. 

When the different elements of matter in conjunction with the 
subtle body are associated with the self, they have the appearance of 
a little lump of mucus (kheta-bhuta) with all its limbs undifferentiated 
and undeveloped to such an extent that they may as well be said 

^ Bhd^a of Sahara, nr. i. 25, also m. i. 22-27. 

^ Caraka-sarrihitd) IV. 4. 8. Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that there is 
no special reason why the order of acceptance of gross elements should be from 
subtler to grosser ; it has to be admitted only on the evidence of the scriptures— 
ay am ca bhuta^grahai^a-'krama agama-siddha eva ndtra yuktis tathd^vidhd 
hrdayangamdsti. 

® In the Garbha Upanisad, the date of which is unknown, there is a descrip- 
tion of foetal development. Its main points of interest may thus be summarized : 
the hard parts of the body are earth, the liquid parts are water, that which is 
hot {u$i}a) is heat-light (tejah), that wliich moves about is ‘VdyUj that which is 
vacuous is dkdsa. The body is further said to depend on six tastes {sad-asrayd)^ 
sweet (madhura)y acid {amla), salt {lavana), bitter {tikta)\ hot Qzatii) and pungent 
(kasdya)j and it is made up of seven dkdtus of chyle (rasa)f blood (sonita) and 
flesh {mdrma). From the six kinds of rasa comes the sonita, from sonita comes 
mdmsa, from mainsa comes fat (medas), from it the tendons (sndyu), from the 
sndyu bones (asthi), from the bones the marrow (majjd), from the marrow the 
semen (sukra). By the second night after the union of semen and blood the 
foetus is of the form of a round lump called kalala, zt the eighth night it is of 
the form of a vesicle called budhuda, after a fortnight it assumes the form of a 
spheroid, pinda; in two months the head appears, in three months the feet, 
in four months the abdomen, heels and the pelvic portions appear, in the fifth 
month the spine appears, in the sixth month the mouth, nose, eyes and ears 
develop; in the seventh month the foetus becomes endowed with life 
samyukto hhavati), in the eighth month it becomes fully developed. By an excess 
of semen over blood a male child is produced, by the excess of blood a female 
child is produced, when the two are equal a hermaphrodite is produced. When 
air somehow enters and divides the semen into two, twins are produced. If the 
minds of the parents are disturbed ^ydhdita'mdno^a}j), ^o issue becomes either 
blind or lame or dwarf. In the ninth month, when the foetus is well developed 
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not to exist as to exist. Susmta remarks that the two main con- 
stituents of the body, semen and blood, are respectively made up 
of the watery element of the moon {saumya) and the fiery element 
{agmyd} ; the other elements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them, and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of the body^. Susrata further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat {tejah) 
generated rouses the vayu^ and through the coming together of 
heat and air the semen is discharged^. Caraka, however, thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy {harsdf. The semen is not 
produced from the body, but remains in all parts of the body, and 
it is the joy which causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
semen into the uterus^. Thus he says that, being ejected by the 
self as joy {harsa-hhutenatmanodiritas cadhisthitas ca)y the semen 
constituent or the seed, having come out of the man’s body, be- 
comes combined with the menstrual product (artava) in the uterus 
(garbhasaya) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel {ucitena pathd). According to Susruta the ejected semen 
enters into the female organ {yonim abhiprapadyate) and comes into 
association there with the menstrual product^. At that very moment, 
the soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with the material characteristics of sattm, 

with all its organs, it remembers its previous birth and knows its good and 
bad deeds and repents that, on accoxmt of its previous karfna, it is suffering the 
pains of the life of a foetus, and resolves that, if it can once come out, it will 
follow the Sarpkhya-yoga discipline. But as soon as the child is born it comes 
into connection with Vaisnava and forgets all its previous births and 

resolutions. A body is called saffra, because three fires reside in it (dray ante), 
viz. the kosth^ni, dardanagni and jndnagnu The kosthdgni all kinds of 

food and drink, by the dardanagni forms and colours are perceived, by the 
jndndgni one performs good and bad deeds. This Upani§ad counts the cranial 
bones as being four, the vital spots (marman) as being 107, the joints as 180, the 
tissues (sndytC) as 109, the dirds, or veins, as 700, the marrow places as 500, and 
the bones as 300. 

^ Sudruta-sarnhita, ill. 3, 3. 

^ Ibid, in. 3, 4, Nirnaya-Sagara edition, 1915. palhana, commenting on this, 
sd.yB, *^-sukha~laksana-vydydmajo§ma^vilinaip. mdrutam anildc cyutam,^* 

^ Caraka-mrnhitd, IV . 4., ^ , 

^ Cakrapani, commenting on Caraka^sarrihitd, iv. 4. 7, says that nangebhyah 
dukram utpadyate kintu dukra-^rupatayaiva vyajyatey i.e. the semen is not pro- 
duced from the different parts of the body, but it exists as it is and is only mani- 
fested in a visible form after a particular operation (Susruta, iii. 3. 4). 

^ As palha^a interprets this, the female organ here means the uterus; thus 
palhana says, ‘*yone$ trittydvartdvasthita^garhhadayydm pratipadyatey i.e. the 
semen enters into the third chamber of the female organ, the place of the 
foetus . The uterus is probably considered here as the third chamber, the preceding 
two being probably the vulva and the vagina. 
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rajas znd tamas, and godly (deva), demonic (asura) ^ md other 
characteristics. Caraka, referring to the question of the association 
of the soul with the material elements, says that this is due to 
the operation of the soul acting through the mind-organ {sattva-- 
karanay, Cakrapani, in commenting on the above passage, says 
that the self (Mman) is inactive; activity is however attributed to 
the soul on account of the operative mind-organ which is asso- 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on the 
part of Cakrapani with the views of the traditional Samkhya 
philosophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive ; but the 
text of the Caraka-sarnhita does not here say anything on the 
inactivity of the soul; for Caraka describes the soul as active 
{pravartate) as agent (kartf) and as universal performer {visva-- 
karman), and the sattva is described here only as an organ of the 
soul (sattva-karana) . 

In the first month, the foetus has a jelly-like form (kalalaY; 
in the second month, the material constituents of the body having 
undergone a chemical change (abhiprapacyamana) due to the action 
of cold, heat and air (sltosmanilaih)^ the foetus becomes hard 
(ghana). If it is the foetus of a male child, it is spherical (pinda); 
if it is of a female child, it is elliptical ; if it is of a herma- 
phrodite, it is like the half of a solid sphere In the 

third month five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
differentiation of limbs. In the fourth month the differentiation 
of the limbs is much more definite and well manifested ; and owing 
to the manifestation of the heart of the foetus the entity of con- 
sciousness becomes also manifested, since the heart is the special 
seat of consciousness ; so from the fourth month the foetus mani- 
fests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifth month the 
consciousness becomes more awakened ; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to develop ; in the seventh the division and differentiation of 

^ Sattva-karano guna-grahandya pravartate — Caraka-samMtdt iv. 4. 8. 
Cakrapani rightly points out that guna here means material elements which 
possess qualities — gunavanti bhutard. The word guna is used in all these passages 
in the sense of material entity or bhuta. Though gw^a means a quality and 
gunin a substance, yet the view adopted here ignores the difference between 
qualities and substances, and guna, the ordinary woi'd for quality, stands here 
for substance {guna-guninor abkedopacdrdt — Cakrapani, ibid), 

^ Palhana explains as 

® On the meanings of the words pek and arbuda there is a difference of 
opinion between Palhana and Gayi. Thus Gayi says that pek means quadrangular 
{catur-asrd) and arbuda means the form of the bud of a silk cotton tree {sdlmali^ 
mukuldkararri). 
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limbs become complete ; in the eighth, the vital element {ojm) still 
remains unsettled, and so, if a child is born at this time, it becomes 
short-lived^.' 

Caraka, in describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the body, says that from the element 
akasa are formed sound, the organ of hearing, lightness (lagham), 
subtleness of structure (sauksmya) and porosity (vireka) ; from vayu . 
(air) are formed the sensation of touch, the organ of touch, rough- 
ness, power of movement, the disposition of the constituent elements 
(dhatu-^vyuhana)^ and bodily efforts; from fire, vision, the organ of 
vision, digestion, heat, etc. ; from water, the sensation of taste and the 
taste-organ, cold, softness, smoothness and watery characteristics; 
from earth, smell, organ of smell, heaviness, steadiness and hard- 
ness. The parts of the body which are thus formed from different 
material elements grow and develop with the accession of those 
elements from which they have grown^. As the whole world is 
made up of five elements (bhuta), so the human body is also made 
up of five elements^. Caraka maintains that the senses and all 
other limbs of the body vrhich grow before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third month^. When, in the third 
month, the sense-organs grow, there grow in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month the foetus becomes hard, in the fifth 
it gets more flesh and blood, in the sixth there is greater develop- 
ment of strength and colour, in the seventh it becomes complete 
with all its limbs, and in the eighth month there is a constant 
exchange of vital power (ojas) between the mother and the foetus. 
The foetus being not yet perfectly developed, the vital fluid passes 
from the mother to the foetus ; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it returns to the mother^. Cakrapani, commenting on this, 
says that such an exchange is only possible because the foetus 

^ Susruta-samhitdy in. 3. 30. 

^ Caraka^sarnhitdy iv. 4. 12. 

® evam ayam loka-sammitah purusab — yavanto hi loke bhdva-visesds tdvantah 
punisey ydvantah puruse tdvanto loke {Caraka-samhitdf iv. 4, 13). In ibid, iv, 3, 
it is said that the foetus gets its skin, blood, flesh, fat, navel, heart, kloma, spleen, 
liver, kidneys, bladder, colon, stomach, the larger intestines, and the upperandthe 
lower rectum from the mother, and its hair, beard, nails, teeth, bones, veins 
and semen from the father; but, however this may be, it is certain that the 
development of all these organs is really due to the assimilation of the five 
elements of matter. So the development of the human foetus is, like the develop- 
ment of all other things in the world, due to the accretion of material elements. 

^ Ibid, IV. 4. 14. 

® mdtur 030 garbham gacchatlti yad ucyate^ tad-garbhauja eva matr-sambaddham 
san mdtroja iti •vyapadisyate, Cakrapani, iv. 4. 24. 
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is still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, serves also as the mother’s vital power (ojas ) ; for other- 
wise, if the ojas went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not live. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion as regards the 
order of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetus. Two 
different schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by Caraka 
and Su^ruta. Thus, according to Kumara&as and Saunaka the 
head appears first, because it is the seat of the senses ; according 
to Kankayana, the physician of Balhika, and Krtavirya the heart 
appears first, because according to Krtavirya (as reported in 
Susruta) this is the seat of consciousness and of 

md manas ; according to Bhadrakapya (as reported by Caraka) the 
navel comes first, since this is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Parasara (as reported in Susruta), because the whole 
body grows from there. According to Bhadra Saunaka (as re- 
ported by Caraka) the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
(pakvasaya) appear first, since this is the seat of 2k {marutadhi- 
sthanatvdt) ; according to Badisa (as reported by Caraka) the hands 
and feet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according to Markandeya (as reported by Susruta), because 
they are the main roots of all tQotts {tan-mulat^^^ ac- 

cording to Vaideha Janaka (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding 
thdna) ; according to Marici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body develops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone (paroksatvdd adntyam); according to 
Subhuti Gautama (as reported by Susruta) the middle part of the 
body {madhya-sanra) appears first, since the development of other 
parts of the body is dependent on it {tan-nibaddhatvat sama-gdtra’- 
sambhamsya); according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Susruta) all the parts of the body begin to develop 
together {yugapat sarvangdhhinirvrtti)yih.QXx^ on account of their 
fineness and more or less undifferentiated character such develop- 
ment may not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
bamboo-shoot or a mango irmt{garbhasyasul^matvm nopalahhyante 
vamsdnkuravat cuta-phalavac cd)K Just as the juicy parts and the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all found clearly developed and differentiated when it 
^ Susruta-samhita, ill. 3. 33 and Caraka-samhitdy iv. 6. 21. 
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is ripe, so, when the human foetus is even in the early stages of 
development, all its undifferentiated parts are already developing 
pari passu, though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process of the growth of the foetus, 
Susruta says that, as the semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven different layers of skin {kala) are successively 
produced , like the creamy layers (santanika) formed in milk . The first 
layer, one-eighteenth of a paddy seed {dhMya) in thickness, is called 
avabhasinl\ the second, one-sixteenth of a paddy seed, iofeYa; the 
third, one-twelfth of a paddy seed, sveta\ the fourth, one-eighth, is 
called tamra \ the fifth, one-fifth, mdinl\ the sixth, of the size of a 
paddy seed, rohini\ the seventh, of the size of two paddy seeds, 
mdrnsa-dhard. All these seven layers of skin come to about six 
paddy seeds, or roughly one inch. This is said to hold good only 
in those places of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
seven kalds of skin there are also seven kalds between the different 
dhatus, A dhatu (from the root dha, to hold) is that which supports 
or sustains the body, such as chyle {rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
{mdmsa), fat {medcLs), bone {asthi), marrow (majjd), semen (sukra) 
and the last vital fluid (ojas). Lymph {kapha), bile {pitta) and 
excreta (purisa) have also to be counted as dhatus. These kalas, 
however, are not visible; their existence is inferred from the 
fact that the different dhatus must have separate places allotted to 
them, and the kalds are supposed to divide the layer of one dhatu 
from another and are covered with lymph and tissues {sndytif-. In 
the first kald, known as the marnsa-dhard, the veins, tissues, etc. of 
the flesh are found; in the second, the rakta-dhard, is found the 
blood inside the flesh ; in the third, called the medo-dhard, there is 
the fat which is found in the abdomen and also between the smaller 
bones^. The fourth kdld is the Uesma'-dhard, vM.c\i exists in the 
joints; the fifth is iht purisa-dhard, which exists in the intestine 
{pakvdsaya) and separates the excreta ; the sixth and the seventh 
zm dri%pitta-dhard m,Aih^t sukra-dhara. 

Susruta thinks that the liver and spleen are produced from 

^ The is defined by Vrddha-Vagbhata as yas tu dhatv asayantaresu kledo 
^vatisthate yathdsvam usmahhir vipdkvdh sndyu-slesma-jardyu-cchannah kdstha iva 
sdro dhdtu-sdra^sesoi *patvdt kaldsamjnah (Astdnga-safngraha, Sdfira, v). 

® The fat inside the smaller bones is called medas\ whereas that inside the 
larger ones is called WiZjJa, or marrow, and the fat of pure flesh only is called 
vapd, or fat. 
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blood, pupphusa (lungs) from the froth of blood, and unduka (a 
gland in the colon?) from the dirt of blood {ionita-kitta-prabhava). 
The best (prasada) of blood and lymph are acted upon by 
bile, and works in association therewith; by this process the 
entrails, rectum and bladder are produced; and, when the heating 
process goes on in the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
essence of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (pesi) 
are differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the vayu produces 
the yeins (ifm) and tissues {snayu). From the essential part of 
blood and fat the kidneys (vrkka) are produced, from the essential 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from the 
essence of blood and lymph the heart, which is the centre of the 
dhamanis through which flows the current of. life {prdna-vahd). 
Underneath the heart on the left side there are the spleen and the 
pupphusa^ and on the right side the liver and the klomd (right 
lung?), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with slesman having a super- 
abundance of tamas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 
through the inflation of the body of the foetus by air^. The navel 
of the body is the heating centre {jyotih-sthdna) ,md the air, starting 
from here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
causes operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
is due to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence of which that particular limb was 
produced. The cause of foetal development is not a question 
of organs or limbs which were absolutely non-existent: they 
already existed, in the potential form, in the causes operating 
jointly. The joint causes did not produce something absolutely 
new, but their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
already inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self remains 
unchanged in all changes of the body. The changes of pleasure 
and pain or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
to the soul are really due either to sattva or mams, or to the body^. 
Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that the fact that a soul may 

^ SusTuta-saiphita, III. 4 . 57 . 

^ nir~vikdrah paras tv dtmd sarva'-bhutdndm nirvmsa-sattva-sarirayos tu visesad 
vm§opalabdhih» Caraka-samhitdf iw, 4, ^4., 
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take its birth as this or that animal does not imply that the soul is 
liable to change {paramatma-^mkara na bhamnti); for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of sattm^ mjm ot Mmm^ 
which are in reality due to virtue and vice, which in themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind {sattva-rajds-tamah-prabalata-- 
rupa'-mkaraja-manojanya^dharmadharma'-janymy eva)^. 

There are three kinds of morbid elements (dosa) of the body, 
viz. mta^ pitta and slesman^ and two morbid elements which affect 
the mind (sattva), viz. rajas and tamas. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomes affected. These, however, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 

Growth and Disease. 

The three elements, vdyUy pitta and kapha^ are counted both 
as constituents (dhatus) and as dosas^ or morbid elements. Dhdtus 
are those elements which uphold the body. The body is the con- 
glomeration {samuddya) of the modification of five bhutaSy or 
elements, and it works properly so long as these elements are in 
proper proportions {sama-yoga-vdhin) in the body^. The modifica- 
tions of the five elements which co-operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhatm. When one or more of the dhdtus 
fall off or exceed the proper quantity {dhdtu-vaisamya)^ one or 
more dhdtus mzj be in excess or deficient either in partial ten- 
dencies or in entirety {akdrtsnyena prakrtyd ca). It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrapani explains, not every kind of excess 
or deficiency of dhdtus pxodncts dhdtu-misamyay or disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the dhdtus: it is only when such deficiency 
or excess produces affections of the body that it is called 
dhdtu-vaisamya. That amount of excess or deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or affection of the body is called the normal 
measure of the dhdtus {prdkrta-mdnaY. It is indeed obvious that 
such a definition of prdkrta-mdna and dhatu-vaisamya involves a 
vicious circle, since the noxm2lm.^2&utQOX prdkrta-mdnaoidhdtus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dhdtu-^vaimmya is that which exists when there is trouble 

^ Cakrapani^s commentary, IV. 4. 

2 Caraka-samhitd, iv. 6 . 4. Cakrapai^i, in commenting on the ■wotdsama-yoga-^ 
vdhin, explains sama as meaning ucita-pramdi^a (proper quantity). 

® etad &Da dhatunam prdkrta-mdnam yad avikdra^kdriy Cakrapani’s comment 
on Caraka-samhitd, iv. 6. 4. 
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in the body; the trouble or aifection of the body has thus to 
be defined in terms of dhMu-'Vakamya, The only escape from 
this charge is th.2,t dhatu-vaisamya and disease are synonymous j 
and tht pmkrta-mana of dhatus is the same as health: When the 
dhdtus are in their normal measure, there cannot be any ‘vatsamya^ 
except of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by vdyu to a part 
of the body and there is consequently a local excess. Whatever 
leads to the increase of any particular dhatu automatically leads 
also to the decrease of other dhdtus which are opposed to it. Things 
having the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhatu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
{sdmmyam ekatva-karam visesas tu prthaktva-hrfp . The normal 
health of a man is but another name for his dhd,tu-sdmya ; a man 
is said to be unhealthy, or to be in a state of dhatu-vaisamya^ when 
symptoms of disease {vikard) are seen. Slight variations of the 
due proportion of dhatu do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dhatU'-vaisamya unless there is vikdm or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. The daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dhdtus may be properly maintained. The 
sole aim of Ayur-veda is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
behaviour, such that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
healthy person may maintain the balance of his dhdtus and a man 
who has lost the equilibrium of his dhdtus may regain it. The aim 
of Ayur-veda is thus to advise men how to secure dhatu-samya 
{dhatu-samya-kriya coktd tantrasydsya prayojanamY. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to keep his health at its 
normal level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not be an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body. Diseases are caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wrongful administration of sense-objects, the climatic charac- 
teristics of heat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence®. Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful light, the hearing of loud sounds 
like the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much eating, the touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or massage are examples of atiyoga^ or excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 

^ Caraka’-sarnhitdy i. i. 44. ^ Ibid, i. i. 52. 

® kalaltuddhlndnyarthdndTn yogo mithyd na cati ca 

dvaydsrayaifdrri vyadklnaifi tri^vidho hetU’-samgrahah. 

Ibid. I. I. 53. 
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touch at all would be ayoga^ ox deficient association with sense- 
objectsv To see objects very near the eye, at a very great distance, 
or to see frightful, hideous, unpleasant and disturbing sights, would 
be examples of the improper use {mithya-yoga) of the visual sense. 
To hear grating and unpleasant sounds would be examples of the 
improper use of the ear ; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be examples of mithya-yoga of the nose ; to eat together different 
kinds of things, which in their combination are so opposed as to 
be unhealthy, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden heat and cold are examples of the im- 
proper use of touch^. Similarly, all activities of speech, mind and 
body, when they are performed to an excessive degree, or not 
performed at all, or performed in an undesirable or unhealthy 
manner, are to be considered respectively as examples of atiyoga^ 
ayoga and mithyd-yoga oi the effort of speech, mind and body 
{vdn-manah-sanra-prawtttf. But these are all due to the misuse of 
intelligence {prajitaparadha). When a particular season manifests 
its special characteristics of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or to a very deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have what are called atiyoga^ ayoga and 
mithyd-yoga of time (kdlay. But the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajmparddha, is at the root of all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
association with sense-objects^; for, when proper things are not 
taken at the proper time or proper things are not done at the 
proper time, it is all misuse of intelligence and is therefore included 
under prajndparddka. When certain sinful deeds are performed by 
prajndparddhay and, by the sins (<3: J-fearma) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of time, 
illness is produced, the real cause of the illness is primarily 
adharma or its root C2me, prajndparddha \ kdla^ or time, however, 
may still be regarded in some sense as the cause through which 
the adharma is matured and becomes productive. 

The principle of growth and decay is involved in the maxim 

^ Caraka^samhitdf i. ii, 37. 

^ Ibid, i, II. 39, 40. Cakrapani says that this includes sinful deeds which 
produce illness and unhappiness, idnra’‘mdnmiha--fDdcaniha 4 iaTma~^m%thyd~yO’- 
genaivd-dharmotpdddvdntara-^vydpdrenaivddharma-jcmydndrri mhard^dm kriya^ 
mdnatvdt. 

® Three seasons only are men'donQdi §ltosma-‘’varsa4aksandh punar heman- 
ta^grlpna^varsdh. Ibid. i. ii. 4 .Z. 

^ Thus Cakrapani, commentingon this, says, ^\buddhy^aparddhasyawa indri- 
yarthatiyogadi-hetutvat'^ Ibid. i. i. 53. 
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that the different constituents of the body grow when articles 
of food having similar constituents are taken, and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
{evam eva sarva-dhatu-gunanam samanya-yogad vrddhir mpar- 
yayadd hrasah)'^. Thus, -flesh' increases by the intake of flesh, so 
does blood by taking blood, fat by fat, bones by cartilages, marrow 
by marrow, semen by semen and a foetus by eggs^. But the prin-' 
ciple applies not only- to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above example, but also to substances having largely similar 
qualities, just as the seminal fluid may be increased by taking milk 
and hutttT {samma~-guna-bhuyisthdnam anyaprakrtindm apy-ahdra- 
vikardndm upayogahY . The ordinary conditions of growth always 
hold good, namely, proper age of growth, nature, proper diet and 
absence of those circumstances that retard growth. The assimila- 
tion of food is effected by heat which digests, air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth, and time which helps the process 
of digestion^. As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimilated into the body. The hard parts of the food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like ; and unhealthy food, i.e. 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qualities of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body. 

As regards the growth of the body through the essence of the 
food-juice, there are two different views summed up by Cakrapani 
(i. 28. 3). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh,, and so forth.- As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that, just as the whole milk is changed 
into curd, so the whole chyle is transformed into blood, while 
others say that this transformation is somewhat like the circula- 
tion in irrigation {kedari-kulya--nyaya),T]ierasa (chyle) produced as 
a result of the digestive process, coming into association with rasa 
as the body-constituent {dhatu-rupa-rasd)^ increases it to a certain 
extent; another part of the rasuy having the same colour and smell 
as blood, goes to blood and increases it, and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the whole circula- 

^ Caraka-samhitd, i. i. 43 and 44, also iv 6. 9 and particularly iv. 6. 10. 

^ Ibid. IV. 6. 10. Cakrapani explains ama-garbha as anda. 

® Ibid. IV. 6. II. ^ Ibid. iv. 6. 14 and 15. 
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tion begins by the entrance of the entire chyle into the constituent 
rasa (rasa-^dhatu) ; in passing through some part remains in the rasa 
and . increases' it, the unabsorbed part passes into blood, and what 
is unabsorbed there passes into flesh and so on to the other higher 
constituents of bones, marrow and semen^. But others think that, 
just as in a farm-house pigeons of different descriptions sit together 
(khale kapota-nydya)^ so not all the digested food-juice passes 
through the channel of the rasa-dhatu^ but different parts of it pass 
through different channels from the very first stage. That part of 
it which nourishes rasa enters into the channel of its circulation, 
that part of it which nourishes the blood goes directly into that, 
and so on. But there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nourishes the blood enters into it only when the part which 
nourishes rasa-dhatu been absorbed in it; so again the part 
which enters into flesh can only do so when the part which 
nourishes blood has been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
system is different from the very beginning ; and yet the nourish- 
ment of blood takes place later than that of rasa^ the nourishment 
of flesh later than that of blood, and so on {rasad raktam tato 
maffisam itydder ayam arthah yad rasa-pusii-kdldd uttara-kdlam 
raktam jdyate^ etc,). The upholders of the last view maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how a nourishing diet 
{vrsya)^ such as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid, 
and that, if it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory systems, it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on the second theory, milk through its special quality (prabhdva) 
can be immediately associated with' the seminal fluid and there- 
by increase it^. But Gakrapani remarks that the earlier theory 
{kedarl-kulyd) is as good as the later one. For on that view 
also it might be held that by milk its special quality {prabhdva) 

^ There are two kinds of rasa^ cdlled dhatu-rasa and posaka-rasa. See 
Cakrapani’s comment on Caraka-samhitd, Yi. 1$. 14 and 15. 

^ parindma-pakse, vr§ya-‘prayogasya raktddi^ 7 updpatti-krame 7 idticirena sukram 
bhavatlti; kstradayas ca sadyaevavnya drsyanteykhale^kapota-paksetuvrsyotpanno 
rasah prabhdvdc chtghram eva sukrena sainbaddhati mn tat-pusthn karotlti yuktam 
(Gakrapani on Caraka-samhitdy i, 28. 3). Elsewhere (iHJ. vi. 15. 32) it is said 
that those articles of food which stimulate semen are, according to some 

authorities, changed into semen in six days and nights, whereas in the ordinary 
course, as is said in Susruta^ it takes a month for the transformation of ordinary 
articles of food into semen. But Garaka does not favour any time limitation 
and urges that, just as the movement of a wheel depends upon the energy spent 
on it, so the time that a particular food takes for getting itself transformed into 
semen or into any other dhatu depends upon the nature of the food and the 
powers of digestion. 
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passed quickly through the various stages and became associated 
with the seminal fluid. Nor can it be said that according to the 
first theory every case of impurity of rasa {rasa-dMsti) is also a 
case of impurity of blood {rakta-dusti)^ as is argued; for not the 
whole of rasa is transformed into blood, but only a part of it. So 
the rasa part may be impure, but still the part that goes to form 
blood may be pure; thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be said in favour of either. In Caraka-saTnhitd, vi. 15. 
14 and 15, it is said that from rasa there is rakta (blood), from 
r akta B.esh^ from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones marrow, 
from marrow semen. The two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. 

In addition to the seven dhaius^ or body-constituents, spoken 
of above there are ten Mpa-dhatuSy which are counted by Bhoja as 
sird^ sndyUj ovarial blood and the seven layers of skin^. Caraka 
says in VI. 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood; again, the thick tissues or ligaments (kandard) 
and sir as are produced from blood, and from flesh are produced fat 
(vasd) and the six layers of skin, and from fat (medas) are produced 
the five tissues. The chyle, or becomes tinged with red by the 
heat of bile. The blood, again, being worked upon by vdyu and 
heat, becomes steady and white, and is called fat (medas), TIciq 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, heat and air and therefore, 
though produced from flesh and fat, are hard. They are made 
porous by vdyu running through them, and the pores are filled in 
by fat, which is called marrow. From the oily parts of marrow, 
again, semen is produced. Just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
of the bones, and there is also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its own ducts. By the rousing of desires and sex 
joy and by the heat of the sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper channel^. 

^ Cakrapani on Caraka-samMtd, VI. 15, 14 and 15, a quotation from Bhoja. 
Ojas is counted 2.S an upa-dkdtu, 

^ Caraka-samhita, VI, 15.3^-29. 
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Vayu, Pitta and Kapha. 

The qualities of the body are briefly of two kinds, those which 
make the system foul, the mala^ and those which sustain and 
purify the body, the prasada. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed many undesirable bodily growths which seek egress ; some 
constituents of the body, such as blood, are often turned into pus ; 
the vayu (air), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
become less or more than their normal measure (prakupita), and 
there are other entities which, existing in the body, tend to weaken 
or destroy it ; these are all called malas. Others which go towards 
the sustenance and the growth of the body are called prasada^. 

'But vayu^ pitta and kapha are primarily responsible for all kinds 
of morbidities of the body, and they are therefore called dosa. It 
must, however, be noted that the vayu, pitta and kapha and all 
other malas^ so long as they remain in their proper measure 
(smmdna), do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
So even malas like vdyu^ pitta and kapha^ or sweat, urine, etc., are 
called dhatuSy or body-constituents, so long as they do not ex- 
ceed their proper measure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
they serve to sustain it. Both the mala-dhdtus and the prasada-’ 
dhatus in their proper measure co-operate together in sustaining 
the body^. When various kinds of healthy food and drink are 
exposed in the stomach to the internal fire of the digestive organs, 
they become digested by heat. The essential part of the digested 
food is the chyle (rasa), and the impurities which are left out and 
cannot be assimilated into the body as its constituents are called 
kitta or mala. From this kitta are produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
vdyti, pitta, slesman imd the dirt of ear, eye, nose, mouth and of 
the holes of the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
body, nails, etc.® The impurity of food is excreta and urine, that 
of is phlegm (kapha), that of flesh bile (pitta) and that of fat 
(medas) sweat^. This view of vdyu, pitta and kapha seems to 
indicate that these are secretions, waste-products (kitta), like 
the other waste-products of the body. But the theory of waste- 
products is that, when they are in their proper measure, they serve 
to sustain the body and perform important functions, but, when 

: ■ ■ : ■ IV. ■ 6 . 1 7 . 

2 evam rasa’-malau sva^pramandvasthitav dsrayasya sama-dhdtor dhdtu~‘Sdm- 
yam anuvartayatap {ihid, 1. 28. 3). 

® Ibid, I. 28. 3. 


^ Ibid, VI, 15. 30, 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than their proper 
measure, they pollute the body and may ultimately break it. But 
of all waste-products vayu^ pitta and kapha are regarded as being 
fundamentally the most important entities, and they sustain the 
work of the body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure, 
and destroy it by the disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them* 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituents, such as rasa and rakta. The food and drink which we 
take go to nourish the different dhdtzia. Not all the food and drink 
that we take, however, can be absorbed into the system, and conse- 
quently certain waste-products are left^. The question arises, what 
is it that sustains the system or breaks it? It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dhatus is what constitutes 
the health of the body. This due proportion, however, must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink in 
such a way that each of the dhatus may have its due share and 
that only, neither less nor more. It is also necessary that there 
should be a due functioning of the causes of waste or accretion, 
working in a manner conducive to the preservation of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the entire system. Deficiency or excess of waste-products is there- 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhatus^ and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
is regarded as the cause of all dhatu-vaisamya. So long as the 
waste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they are the agents 
which constitute the main working of the system and may them- 
selves be therefore regarded as dhatus. It is when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
ways the general process of that working of the system and are 
to be regarded as dosas or polluting agents. There are various 
waste-products of the body; but of all these vdyu^ pitta and kapha 
are regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decay of the body, its health and disease. Thus 

^ Sarngadhara (iv. 5) counts seven visible waste-products which are different 
from the three malas referred to here as vdyu, pitta and kapha. These are (i) the 
watery secretions from tongue, eyes and cheeks, (2) the colouring pitta, (3) the 
dirt of ears, tongue, teeth, armpits and penis, (4) the nails, (5) the dirt of the 
eyes, (6) the glossy appearance of the face, (7) the eruptions which come out in 
youth, and beards. Radhamalla, in commenting on this, refers to Caraka^sajnhitd, 
VI. 15, 29-30, in support of the above passage of Sarhgadhara. Most of the malas 
are chidra-malas, or impurities of the openings. 
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5 .treya says in answer to Kapyavaca’s remarks in the learned dis- 
cussions of the assembly of the sages, ‘'In one sense you have 
all spoken correctly; but none of your judgments are absolutely 
true. Just as it is necessary that religious duties wealth 

{artha) and desires {kama) should all be equally attended to, or 
just as the three seasons of winter, summer and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all the three, vdta^ pitta and slesman or' kapha, 
when they are in their natural state of equilibrium, contribute to 
the efficiency of all the sense-organs, the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man with long life. But, when 
they are disturbed, they produce opposite results and ultimately 
break the whole balance of the system and destroy it^.’’ There is 
one important point to which the notice of the reader should par- 
ticularly be drawn. I have sometimes translated mala as " polluting 
agents or impurities’^ and sometimes as "waste-products,” and 
naturally this may cause confusion. The term mala has reference 
to the production of diseases^. Kitta means waste-products or 
secretions, and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause diseases. When, however, a mala is in such 
proportions that it does not produce any disease, it is not a mala 
proper but a mala-dhdiu (nirbadha’-karan maladinprasamde samcaks’- 
mahef. In another passage of Car aka (i. 28. 3), which has been 
referred to above, it is said that out of the digested food and drink 
there are produced rasa and kitta (secretion) called mala (tatrdhdra-- 
prasdddkhya-rasah kittam ca maldkkyam ahhinirvartate), and out of 
this kitta is produced sweat, urine, excreta, vdyu, pitta and slesman. 
These malas are bIso dhatus, inasmuch as they sustain the body as 
much as the other dhdtm, rasa or rakta, etc. do, so long as they 
are in their proper proportions and balance (te sarva eva dhdtavo 
maldkhydhprasdddkhyds ca)^. Vagbhata, however, takes a different 
view of this subject. He separates the dosa, dhatu and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of the body. Thus he says that 
vdyu sustains the body, contributing energy {utsdha), exhalation 
(ucchvdsa), inspiration (nihwdsa), montBl and bodily movement 
ejective forces (vega-^pramrtana); pitta helps the body by 

^ Caraka-samhitayi. 12, 12 • 

^ tatra mala-bhutasteyesartrasyabadkakarahsyuh. Caraka-samkitd,iv. 6. 

® Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd. Compare SarngadharUy iv. 8 : vayuh pittam 
kapho dosa dhatavas ca maid matdliyX.^. vdyu, pitta and kapha are known as dosa, 
dhatu 2x16. mala. 

^ Also evam rasa-malau sva-pramdi^dvasthitav d^ayasya sama-dhdtor dhatu^ 
sdmyajn amwartayatah {Caraka-sajnhitd, i. z^. 2), 
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digestive function, heat, the function of sight, imagination {medha), 
power of understanding {dht)^ courage {saury a), softness of the 
body; and ilesman^ by steadiness, smoothness, by serving to unite 
the joints, etc. The functions of the seven dhatus^ beginning with 
rasa, are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
functioning of the senses (prznana or rasa), the contribution of 
vitality (fimna), the production of oiliness (sneha), the supporting 
of the burden (dharana) of the bones (asthi), the filling up of bone 
cavities {pur ana or majjd) and productivity {garbhotpada of sukra) ; 
of males it is said that the excreta has the power of holding the 
body, while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it back^. 
The elder Vagbhata distinguishes the dhatiis from vayu, pitta and 
kapha by calling the latter dosa (polluting agents) and the former 
dusya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies that the malas of dhatus could be the cause of disease. He 
thus tries to explain away this view (that of Caraka as referred to 
above) as being aupacarika, i.e. a metaphorical statement^. The 
body, according to him, is a joint product of dosa, dhatu and 
mala^. Indu, the commentator on the Astdhga'-samgraha, however, 
emphasizes one important characteristic of the dosas when he says 
that the dynamic which sets the dhatus in motion {dosebhya eva 
dhatunam pravrttih) is derived from the dosas, s.nd the circulation 
chemical activities, oiliness, hardness, etc. of the chyle {rasa) are 
derived from them^. Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the dosas from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, the child is said to possess the special features of one 
or other of the dosas and is accordingly called vdta-prakrti, pitta- 
prakrti or slesma-prakrti, Vagbhata further says that disease is not 
dhatu-vaisamya, but dosa-yaisamya, and the equilibrium of dosas ot 
dosa-samya is health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
of dosas, and, as dosas are entities independent of the dhatus, 
the disturbance of dosas may not necessarily mean the dis- 
turbance of dhatus^. In another passage the elder Vagbhata says 

^ Astanga-hrdaya, i. ii. 1-5. 

^ tajjdn ity-upacdrena tan dhur ghrta-ddhavat 

rasadisthem do^esu vyddhayas sambhavanti ye, 

Astdnga-samgraha^ i. i. 

® Indu, the commentator on the Astanga-samgraha^ puts it as sariram ca dosa- 
dhatu-malaxsamudayah (i. 1), 

^ tathd ca dkdtu-posdya rasasya vahana^pdka-sneha-kathinyddi dosa- 
prasdda-labhyam eva (ibid,), 

^ Ayur-veda is closely associated with the SSrpkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
which alone deal with some sort of physics in Indian philosophy. It is pointed 
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that, as the manifold universe is nothing but a modification of the 
gunm, so all diseases are but modifications of the three or, 

as in the ocean waves, billows and foam are seen which are in 
reality the same as the ocean, so all the different diseases are 
nothing but the three The elder Vagbhata uses also in 

another place the simile of the three gunm with reference to the 
three dosas. Thus he says, “As the three gunas co-operate together 
for the production of the world in all its diversity, in spite of the 
mutual opposition that exists among themselves, so the three doms"' 
also co-operate together, in spite of natural opposition, for the pro- 
duction of the diverse diseases^.’’ In the treatment of the bone 
system the present writer agrees with Dr Hoernle that Vagbhata 
always attempted to bring about a reconciliation between Caraka 
and Susruta by explaining away the unadjustable views of one or 
the other. Here also the same tendency is seen. Thus, on the one 
hand, he explained away as being metaphorical (aupacdriki) the 
expressed views of Caraka that the dhdiu-nialas are the dosas. On 
the other hand, he followed the statements of the Uttara-tantra 
that the three dosas, the dhatus, excreta and urine sustain a man’s 
body. He further follows the XJttara-tantra in holding that the three 
dosas are the three gunas {bhinnd dosas trayo gundh). Dalhana 
identifies vayu with rajas, pittav^iih sattva and kapha with tamas^. 
In the Sutra-sthdna Susruta mentions blood {sonitd) as having 
the same status as vdyu, pitta and kapha and holds that the body 

out by Narasimha Kaviraja (a writer from the south) in his Vivarana-siddhanta’^ 
dntdmani (the only manuscript of which is in possession of the present writer) 
that according to Samkhya it is th.Q dosa transforming itself from a state of 
equilibrium to a state of unbalanced preponderance of any of them that is 
to be called a disease {vaisa 7 nya-sdmydvdstha'-hhinndvasthd‘-visesavad dosatvam 
rogatvam). The Naiyayikas, however, hold that disease is a separate entity or 
substance, which is produced by dosa, but which is not itself a dosa (dravyatve 
sati dosa-bhinna-dosa-janyat'Darn rogatvam). So a disease is different from its 
symptoms or effects. Narasimha further holds that, since Caraka speaks of 
diseases as being fiery (dgneya) and aerial (vdyavy a) j he tacitly accepts the 
diseases as separate substances. That Caraka sometimes describes a disease 
as being dhatu-vaisamya is to be explained as due to the fact that, since 
dhatu-vaisamyas produce diseases, they are themselves also called diseases in a 
remote sense {yat tu Carakena dhdtu^vaisamyasy a rogatvam uktam tat tesdm tathd- 
vidha-duhkha-kartrtvad aupacdrikam. Vivara^a^siddhanta^cintamaniy MS.p. 3). 

^ Astdnga-samgrahay 1. zz. 

^ draynbhakam virodhe ^pi mitho yadyad guna^-trayarn 

visvasya drstam yugapad vyddher do^a-trayam tathd {ibid. i. 21). 

® rajo-bhuyistho mdrutahy rajo hipravartakarn sarva-bhdvdndrn pittam sattvot- 
katarn laghu^prakdsakatvd.tyrajo-yuktamvd.ity eke kaphas taino^bahulahy guru-prd-^ 
varanatmakatvad ity dhur hhisajah. Yady evam tat katham kapha-prakrtike pumsi 
sattva-'gunopapajinatd pathitdy ucyateyguna-dvitaya 7 n api kaphe jridtavyafTt sattva- 
tamo-hahuld. dpa (Dalhana on Snirutay Uttara-tantray 66. 9). 
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depends on food and drink as well as on the various combinations 
of vayu^ pitta, kapha and sonita in health and disease. Dalhana, in 
commenting on this, says that, Snsmta’s work being principally a 
treatise on surgery, its author holds that blood with all its impurities 
plays an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds^. 
Susruta further speaks of vata, pitta and slesman as the causes of 
the formation of the body (deha-^sambham-hetamh). The vata, pitta 
and kapha, situated in the lower, middle and upper parts of the 
body, are like three pillars which support the body, and blood also 
co-operates wdth them in the same work. Dalhana remarks that 
vata, pitta and kapha are concomitant causes, working in co- 
operation with semen and blood^, Susruta further derives 
from the root va, to move, pitta from tap, to heat, and slesman 
from slis, to connect together. The Sutra^-sthma of Susruta com- 
pares kapha, pitta and vayu with the moon {soma), the sun 
(surya) and air {anila) but not with the three gunas, as is found 
in the supplementary book, called the Uttara-tantra. In discussing 
the nature of pitta, he says that pitta is the fire in the body and 
there is no other fire but pitta in the body. Pitta has all the 
qualities of fire, and so, when it diminishes, articles of food with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it, and, when it increases, articles 
of food with cooling properties serve to diminish it. Pitta, according 
to Susruta, is situated between the stomach {dmasayd) and the 
smaller intestines {pakvdsaya),ziiA it cooks all food and drink and 
separates the chyle on the one hand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
on the other. Being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines {tatra-stham eva), by its own 
power {atma-saktyd) it works in other pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating W’'ork {agni-karmd) sets up the proper activities 
at those places. In its function of cooking it is called pdcaka, in 
its function in the liver and spleen, as supplying the colouring 
matter of blood, it is called colonxing^\{ranjaka), in its function 
in the heart it serves intellectual purposes {sddhaka), in its function 
in the eyes it is called perceiving,^’ or locaka, in its function of 
giving a glossy appearance to the skin it is called bhrdjaka. It is 
hot, liquid and blue or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 

^ etad dhi ialya'-tantramy ialya^tantre ca vrar^ah pradhana’-hhiitah vra^te ca 
du^yem madhye rahtasya pradhdnyam iti sonitopadanam (ibid,), Susruta also uses 
the word dosa to mean pus (puya) (i. 5. 12). 

“ Susruta, i. 21 . 3 and 4. palhana, commenting on this, writes : “ kikrdrtavddi 
sahakdritayd deha-janaka abhipretdh*^ 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes sour. Coming 
to ilesman^ Su^rata says that the stomach is its natural place; 
being watery, it flows downwards and neutralizes the bile-heat, 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex- 
cessive heat. Being in amasaya^ it works in the other centres of 
slesman^ such as the heart, the tongue, the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the body. The place oi vayu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum (sroni-guda-samsraya) ; the main place of the 
blood, which is counted as dosa by Susruta, is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen^. I have noticed above, that in the Atharva-- 
Veda mention is found of three kinds of diseases, the airy {vdtaja)y 
the dry [susma) and the wet {ahhrajdf. In the Caraka-samhitd 
vdta^ pitta and kapha zxtitgzxA.td as being produced from kittay 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here as being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassimilated food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiological functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth of the body, when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitta means is difficult to determine. It 
may mean merely the part of the food-juice unassimilated as chyle, 
or the part of it unassimilated as blood, and so forth; or it may 
mean such unassimilated products, together with the secretions 
from the respective dhatuSy which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw off some of its impurities into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what kitta ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dhdtu-malay or impurities of dhatus. These 
secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con- 
structive and destructive forces of the body. The watery character 
of kapha and the fiery character of pitta are not ignored ; but their 
essence or substance is considered to be secretive, or of the nature 
of waste-product. Susruta, however, does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect, but he seems to have grasped the essential 
physiological activity of the body as being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion; and the analogy of cooking, as requiring fire, water and 
air, seems to have been well before his mind. Susruta also seems to 

^ Susruta-samhita,!. 11, ^-16, 

“ Ye abhrajd vdtajd yasca supno {Atharva-Veda^ 1 . 12. 3) ; again, agntr ivdsya 
dahata eti mpninah {ibid, vi. 20. 4). 
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have leant more towards the view of the physiological operations 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principles being fire 
{pitta) ^ \mttr {slesman) and air {vata). The reason why the prin- 
ciples of the body are here regarded as being transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by Susruta. The supple- 
mentary Uttara-tantra^ however, thinks that they are the three 
gums, Vagbhata, always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to reconcile the dijfferent attempts to grasp the prin- 
ciples under discussion, holds that they are comparable to the 
three gimas, because, though opposed to one another, they also 
co-operate together; and, because diseases are but modifications of 
the he further thinks that dosas, dhatus and dhatu-malas 

are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these dosas are. The person who seems to have 
had the most definite conception of the dosas was Caraka. In the 
Uttara-tantra and by Vagbhata the Sarnkhya analogy of the gunas 
seems to have had a very distracting influence, and, instead of 
trying to find out the true physiological position of the dosas ^ these 
writers explain away the difficulty by a vague reference to the 
Sarnkhya 

Let us now return to Caraka. By him vdyu is described as 
being dry (ruksa), cold (slta), light (laghu), subtle {suksmd)^ moving 
{cala)^ scattering everything else in different directions {visadd) and 
rough {khardp. It is neutralized in the body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healthy constructive process the 
myu is said to perform physiological functions as follows: it 
sustains the machinery of the body {tantr a'-yantra-dhar ah) ^it mani- 
fests itself as prana^ uddna^ samana and apdna and is the generator 
of diverse kinds of efforts ; it is the force which controls {niyantd) 
the mind from all undesirables and directs (pranetd) it to all that 
is desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organs, 
is the carrier of the stimulation of sense-objects, collects together 

^ Caraka^samhitd, 1.1.58. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that, though 
vdyu is described as neither hot nor cold according to the Vaisesika philosophy, 
yet, since it is found to increase by cold and decrease by heat, it is regarded 
as cold. Of course, when connected with pitta it is found to be hot, but that is 
on account of its association with the heat of pitta {yoga--vdhitvdt). In the 
Vata-kala-kaiiya chapter (i. 12. 4), six qualities oi vdta are mentioned; suksma is 
not mentioned, however, and, in place of cala, ddruna is mentioned. Cakrapani 
says thal daruna means the same as cala. In the same chapter (i. 12, 7) vdyu 
is qualified as susira-kara^ i.e. that which makes holes. 
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the dhatus of the body, harmonies the functions of the body 
as one whole, is the mover of speech, is the cause of touch and 
sounds, as also of the corresponding sense-organs, the root of joy 
and mental energy, the air for the digestive fire, the healer of 
morbidities, the ejecter of extraneous dirts, the operating agent for 
all kinds of circulation, the framer of the shape of the foetus, and 
is, in short, identical with the continuity of life (ayuso ^nuvrtti'’ 
pratyaya-bhuta). When it is in undue proportions, it brings about 
all sorts of troubles, weakens the strength, colour, happiness and 
life, makes the mind sad, weakens the functions of the sense-organs, 
causes malformations of the foetus, produces diseases and all 
emotions of fear, grief, delirium, etc., and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It is interesting to note how Vayorvida describes the cosmic 
functions of air as the upholding of the earth, causing the burning 
of fire, the uniform motion of the planets and stars, the production 
of clouds, the showering of rains, the flow of rivers, the shaping of 
flowers and fruits, the shooting out of plants, the formation of the 
seasons, the formation of the strata of minerals, the production of 
the power of seeds to produce shoots, the growing up of crops, etc.^ 
In the same discussion Marici considers fire to be contained in the 
pitta and productive of all good and bad qualities, digestion and 
indigestion, vision and blindness, courage and fear, anger, joy, 
ignorance, etc., according as it is in equilibrium or is disturbed. 
Kapya maintains that contained m slesman^ produces all 

good and bad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body, fatness, leanness, energy and idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and ignorance, etc.^ 

These discussions seem to indicate that before Atreya's treatise 
was written attempts were made to explain the physiological func- 
tions of the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation of one operative principle. The Chandogya Vpanisad 
speaks of earth, water and fire as being world-principles of con- 
struction : the different vayus were known as early as the Atharva- 
Veda, and vayu is regarded in many of the Upanisads as the prin- 
ciple of life. It seems fairly certain that the theory of vata, pitta 
and kapha is a later development of the view which regarded air 
(pavana), fire {dahana) and water {toy a) as the fundamental con- 
stitutive principles of the body/ Thus Susruta refers to thj^ view 

^ Carakasamhitd, i, iz. 8^ ^ Ibid. i. iz. ii and iz. 
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in ni; 4 . 8 o : Some say that the constitution {prakrti) oit\iQ human 
body is elemental (bhautiki)^ the three constitutive elements being 
air, fire and water^/’ The advance of the medical schools of thought 
over these speculations and over others which consider the body 
to be a product of one bhuta or of many bhutas is to be sought 
in this, that, besides allowing the material causes [upadana) of 
the body to be the dhatus^ they emphasized the necessity of ad- 
mitting one or more inherent djmamic principles for the develop- 
ment and decay of the body. This explains how vdtUy pitta and 
kapha are regarded both as dhatu and as dosa^ prakrti and as 
vikrti. Thus Caraka says, as has already been mentioned, that 
from the time of the formation of the foetus the vatay pitta and 
kapha are working, but in more or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with 00^2! vdyUy pittUy mala and kapha {sama-pittdnila- 
kapha) or different degrees of predominance of them as v Malay 
pittala and slesmala^. Men of the ilesmala type are generally 
healthy, whereas vatala zndpittala persons are always of indifferent 
health. Later on, when there is a disease with the predominance 
of that dosa which is predominant in man’s constitution from his 
birth, the newly collected produces morbidity on the lines on 
which the predominating dosa of his constitution is working ; but this 
newly collected dosa does not augment the corresponding original 
dosa. The original dosa is never increased, and, whatever may be 
the predominance of a dosa due to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the dosas remains the same. Thus a vdta-prakrti 
person does not become slesma-prakrti or pitta-prakrtiy and vice- 
versa. The dosas which are constitutional always remain as the 

prakrtim iha narandm hhmitikim kecid ahulp 

pavana-dahana^toyaih kirtitds ids tu tisrah. 

Sxismta, III. 4. 80. 

^ Caraka refers to a view that there are none who may be regarded as 
sama^vdta^pitta-slesman (or having equal vdta^ pitta and sle^ari). Since all men 
take various kinds of diet {visamdhdropayogitvdt)^ they must be either vdta~ 
prakrtiy pitta-prahrti^ or slesma-^prakrti. Against this Caraka says that sama-vdta~ 
pitta-ile^man is the same thing as health or freedom from disease {aroga). All 
medicines are applied for attaining this end, and there cannot be any doubt 
that such a state exists. Again, the terms vdta-prakrtiy pitta-prakrti and slesma- 
prakrti are incorrect ; for prakrti means health. What they mean by vdta-prakrti is 
that vdta is quantitatively predominant {adhikya’^hhdvdt sd do^a-prakrtir ucyate), 
and quantitative predominance is the same as vikdra ; so the proper terms are 
vatala^ pittala^ etc. When a vatala person takes things which increase vdta^ his 
vdta increases at once ; but when he takes things which increase pitta or slesmatiy 
these do not increase in him as rapidly as vdta does. So in the case of a pittala 
person ""pitta increases rapidly when articles which increase pitta are taken, and 
so with regard to ilepnan {Caraka’^samhitdy iii. 6, 14-18). 
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constant part engaged in their physiological operations. The- later 
accretion of the dosas or their deficiency has a separate course of 
action in producing diseases, and there is. no interchange between 
these later collections oi doms or their deficiency and the con- 
stitutional constant parts of the dosas known as prakrti^. The only 
sense (as Cakrapani says) in which a dosa is related to a consti- 
tutional (prakrti) dosa is that a dosa grows strong in a system in 
which a corresponding is constitutionally predominant, and it 
grows weaker when the opposite is the case^. It is not out of place 
in this connection to say that, though the dosas are mutually op- 
posed to one another, they do not always neutralize one another, 
and it is possible for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
system. In the six seasons of rains (varsd)^ autumn (sarat), late 
autumn (hemanta), winter {slta)^ spring (vasanfa) and summer 
(grlsma) there is an alternate collection (cay a), distarhzncc (prakopa) 
and lowering down (praiama) of the three dosas, pitta, slesman 
and vayu respectively. Thus, for example, in the rains (varsa) 
there is collection of pitta, in the autumn {sarat) there is dis- 
turbance of pitta, in the harvesting season (hemantd) there is 
lowering of pitta and collection of slesman, in the summer 
there is collection of vMa, and so forth^. Contrasting the 
functions of the dosas in the normal {prakrti) and abnormal 
{vikrti) states, Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

^ Ibid. I. 7. 38-41 . The passage prakrti-sthani yadd pittam mdrutah slepnanah 
lisaye (i, 17. 45) is often referred to in support of the view that the new accretions 
of dosas affect the prakrti-dosas. But Cakrapani explains it differently. He says 
that a disease may be caused by a do§a which is not in excess of the constant 
constitutional quantity (prakrti-mana) by virtue of the fact that it may be carried 
from one part of the body to another and thereby may produce a local accretion 
or excess, though the total quantity of dosa may not be in excess. 

^ sa?ndndm hi prakrtim prdpya dosah pravrddha'-halo bhavati, asamdnam tu 
prdpya tathd balavdn na sydt (Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, i. 17. 62). 

® Ibid. 1. 17. 1 12, See also Cakrapani ’s comments on these. Dalhapa, in com- 
menting on Susruta-samhitdj i. 21. 18, says that sahcaya of dosas means aggre- 
gation or accumulation in general {dehe ^tirupavrddhU cay ah) \ prakopa of dosas 
means that the accumulated dosas are spread through the system {mlayana-rupd 
vrddhih prakopah).Tl\e Qxt&tn&l signs of the cay a of vdtaoxQ fullness of the 
stomach and want of motions ; of pitta yellowish appearance and reduction of heat 
{mando§natd) ; of kapha heaviness of the limbs and feeling of laziness. In all cases 
of caya there is a feeling of aversion to causes which increase the particular dosa 
of which there has been caya {caya-kdrana-mdvesas ca). The stage of caya is the 
first stage of operation in the growth and prevention of diseases. If the dosas 
can be removed or neutralized at this stage, there is no further disease. The 
usual indication of the disturbance (prakopa) of •vdyu is disorders of the stomach; 
of pitta, acidity, thirst and burning; of kapha^ aversion to food, palpitation 
{hrdayotkleda), etc. The prakopa of blood (soT^ita) is always due to tho^^rakopa 
of vdta, pitta or kapha. This is the second stage of the progress of diseases. The 
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occasions digestion; slesman is strength and vitality, and 
vayu is the source of all activities and the life of all living beings; 
but in the abnormal state pitta produces many diseases ; slesman 
is the dirt of the system and the cause of many troubles, and vata 
also produces many diseases and ultimately death. The places 
{sthanani) at which the affections of vdta^ pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka : of vdta the bladder, 
rectum, waist and the bones of the leg, but the smaller intestine 
{pakvdsaya) is its particular place of affection; of pitta sweat, 
blood and the stomach, of which the last is the most important ; of 
slesman the chest, head, neck, the joints, stomach and fat, of which 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
mtUy forty of pitta and twenty of slepnaji^. But in each of these 
various affections of vdta^ pitta and slesman the special features 
and characteristics of the corresponding dosas are found. Thus 
Caraka in i. 20. 12-23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
a diagnosis of the disease as being due to the disturbance of vdta^ 
pitta or kapha. But a question may arise as to what may con- 
sistently with this view be considered to be the nature of vdyii^pitta 
and kapha. Are they only hypothetical entities, standing as symbols 
of a number of symptoms without any real existence? In such 
an interpretation reality would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity, or the dosas^ would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there is one particular set of symptoms, it is 
to be considered that there is disturbance of vdyu ; wherever there 
is another set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 

third stage is called prasdra. At this stage there is something like a fermentation 
of the dosas {parymita-kinvodaka-pista’-samavdya iva). This is moved about by 
^dyu, which though inanimate, is the cause of all motor activities. When a 
large quantity of water accumulates at any place, it breaks the embankment and 
flows down and joins on its way with other streams and flows on all sides ; so 
the do^as also flow, sometimes alone, sometimes two conjointly, and sometimes 
all together. In the whole body, in the half of it, or in whatever part the fer- 
mented dosas spread, there the symptoms of diseases are showered down, as 
it were, like water from the clouds {doso vikdram nabhasi meghavat tatra varsati). 
When one dosa, e.g. vdyu, spreads itself in the natural place of another dosa, 
e.g. pitta, the remedy of the latter will remove the former (vdyoh pitta-sthdna^ 
gatasya pittavat pratikdrah). The difference between prakopa and prasdra is 
thus described by Dalhana: just as when butter is first stirred up, it moves a 
little ; this slight movement is like prakopa ; but, when it is continuously and 
violently stirred to flow out, in froths and foams, it may then be called prasdra 
{Susruta-samhitd, i. 21. 18-32). The fourth stage is when the purva>‘rupa is 
seen, afid the fifth stage is the stage of rupa or vyadhi (disease) {ibid. 38, 39). 

^ Caraka-saTTihita, i. 20. ii. 
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forth. . But. there are serious objections against such an inter- 
pretatidn. For, as we have shown, above, there are many passages 
where these dosas are described as secretions and waste-products, 
which in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseases and may ultimately 
break up the system. These passages could not be satisfactorily 
explained upon the above interpretation. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe pitta and kapha m entities liav"""g 
a particular colour and material consistency, and it is also said that 
there are particular places in the body where they collect, and 
this would be impossible upon the interpretation that they are 
not real entities, but hypothetical, having only a methodological 
value as being no more than convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp of different symptoms^. 

The attribution of a certain number of specific qualities to the 
dosas is due to a belief that the qualities of effects are due to the 
qualities of causes. So, from the diverse qualities of our bodies 
considered as effects, the causes were also considered as having 
those qualities from which those of the effects were derived. Thus, 
in connection with the description of the qualities of mm, Caraka 
says that on account of the qualities of rauksya the bodies of those 
having congenital vata tendency are rough, lean and small, and 

^ The secretory character of these dosas is amply indicated by such passages 
as those which regard vata, pitta and ilemian as requiring some space in the 
stomach for digesting the food materials, e.g. ekam punar vata-pitta’-sle^mandm 
{ibid. III. 2 . 3); slesma hi snigdha-Uah^na-mrdu-madhura^sara^sdndra-maiida- 
stimita’-guru-^slta'-vijjalacchah {slesman is smooth, pleasing, soft, sweet, substantial, 
compact, inert, benumbed, heavy, cold, moist and transparent — ibid. in. 8 . 14, 
7.5); pittam umam tikpiarn dravarn visram amlarn katukam ca (pitta is hot, sharp 
and liquid, and possesses bad odour, and is acid and pungent and bitter — ibid. 
III. 8. 14. 7.6); vdtas tu ruksa^laghu-cala^bahu-sighra-’stta’-parusa^visadah {vcita is 
rough, light, moving, manifold, quick, cold, coarse and scattering — ibid. in. 
8. 14- 7 * 7 )- ■ , ■ 

It must, however, be noted that the translation I have given of some of these 
words cannot be regarded as satisfactory; for in the translation I could only give 
one sense of a word, which in the original Sanskrit has been used in a variety of 
senses which the word has. Thus, for example, I have translated as “ rough.” 

But it also means ‘‘slim,” “lean,'’ “ having insomnia,” or (of a voice) “broken,” 
and so forth. There is no English synonym which would have so many senses. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, of Calcutta, tries to divide the 
dosas into two classes, invisible (sukpnd) and visible (sthula) — Siddhanta-fiidana, 
pp. 9-1 1. But though such a distinction can doubtless be made, it has not been 
so distinguished in the medical literature, as it is of little value from the medical 
point of view; it also does not help us to understand the real nature of the dosas. 
The nature and the functions of the dosas do not depend in the least 01^ their 
visibility or invisibility, nor can the visible dosa be regarded as always the 
product of the invisible one. 
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the voices of such people are rough, weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well (jagaruka ) ; again, on account 
of the quality of lightness of vayu^ the movements of a man with 
congenital mta tendency would be light and quick, and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the qualities of myu to the qualities of 
the body is remote ; yet, since the special features and characteristics 
of one’s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
the body-building agents, these characteristics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them. 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
enumeration of the qualities of the dosas. The disturbance oiz dosa 
does not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength ; it is possible that one or more of the qualities of a 
dosa may run to excess, leaving others intact. Thus vdyu is said to 
possess the qualities of ruksa, laghu, cala, bahu, sighra, slta^ etc., 
and it is possible that in any particular case the sUa quality may 
run to excess, leaving others undisturbed, or so may slta and ruksa^ 
or sita, ruksa and laghu, and so forth. Hence it is the business of 
the physician not only to discover which dosa has run to excess, 
but also to examine which qualities of which dosa h.2cvQ run to 
excess. The qualities of dosas are variable, i.e. it is possible that a 
dosa in its state of disturbance will remain a dosa^ and yet have 
some of its qualities increased and others decreased. The nature of 
the disturbance of a dosa is determined by the nature of the dis- 
turbance of the qualities involved {amsdmsa-vikalpaY , The natural 
inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality are but component parts of a dosa^ a dosa 
cannot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts. On 
this view a dosa appears to be a particular kind of secretion which 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines. When a 
particular dosa is in a healthy order, its component entities are in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 

^ Caraka-samhitd, ii. i . 10. 4, Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says : ‘‘ tatra 
dosdndmamsdmsa-vikalpoyathd — vdteprakiipite^pikaddcidvdtasyasltdmsobalavdn 
hhavatif kaddcil laghv^ainsahy kadacid ruksdmsak kaddcil laghu^rUkmmsahy The 
dosa or dosas which become prominently disturbed in a system are called 
anuhandhyay and the dosa or dosas which at the time of diseases are not primarily 
disturbed are called anubandha. When three of the dosas are jointly disturbed, 
it is called sannipdtay and when two are so disturbed it is called samsarga {ibid. in. 

6. ii)* 
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tlie total dosa. \ But, when it is disturbed, some of the component 
secretions may increase in undue proportions, while others may 
remain in the normal state; of course, the quantity' of the whole 
dom may also increase or decrease. A dosa such .as .kapha ox pitta 
should therefore be regarded as a name for a collection' of secre- 
tions rather than one secretion of a homogeneous' character.. It 
will be easily seen that, on taking into consideration the com- 
parative strengths of the different components of a Jom and the 
relative strengths of the other components of other dosas and the 
relative strengths and proportions of each of the dosas amongst 
themselves, the number of combinations is innumerable, and the 
diseases proceeding from such combinations are also innumerable. 
The whole system of Caraka’s treatment depends upon the ascer- 
tainment of the nature of these affections ; the names of diseases 
are intended to be mere collective appellations of a number of 
affections of a particular type^. 

One further point which ought to be noted with regard to the 
constructive and destructive operations of vayu, pitta and kapha 
is that they are independent agents which work in unison with a 
man’s karma and also in unison with a man’s mind. The opera- 
tions of the mind and the operations of the body, as performed by 
vayu^ pitta and kapha on the materials of the dhatus, rasa,rakta, 
etc., run parallel to each other; for both follow the order of human 
kartnay but neither of them is determined by the other, though 
they correspond to each other closely. This psycho-physical 
parallelism is suggested throughout Caraka’s system. Caraka, in 
trying to formulate it, says: api satvam anuvidhiyate 

satvam ca idriram^^ (the mind corresponds to the body and the 
body to the mind). It may be remembered in this connection that 
the ultimate cause of all dhatu-vaisamya or abhighdta (bodily in- 
juries through accidents , a fall and the like) is foolish action (prajnd-- 
parddha). Again vdta^ pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, but also intellectual operations of 
various kinds. But all intellectual operations belong properly to 
mind. What is meant by attributing intellectual functions to vdyu^ 
pitta zxiA kapha seems to be a sort of psycho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body corresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma, 

^ yad vdtdrahdhatvddi-jndnam &va kdmnam roga^dm cikitsdydm upmkdri; 
ndma-jndnam tu vyavahdra-^mdtra-'prayojandrthain (Cakrapani on Caraka-- 
samhitdji, 18.53). 
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Head and Heart^. 

The most vital centres of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pelvis {vasti). The pranas^ i.e. the vital cnrrents, and all the 
senses are said to depend {mtah) on the head^. The difference 
between head {slrsa) and hxmi {mastiska) was known as early as 
the Atharva-Veda, Thus in A.V. x. a. 6 the word ilrsa is used in 
the sense of ‘‘head,” and in verses 8 and 26 of the same hymn the 
word mastiska is used in the sense of “brain^.” Head-disease is 
also mentioned in the Atharva- Veda, i . 1 2 . 3 , as sirsakti. The brain- 
matter is called mastulunga in Caraka-^samhitd, vni. 9. loi ; the 
word mastiska is used in the same chapter in the sense of brain- 
matter (viii. 9. 80), as has also been explained by Cakrapani^. 
The passage from Caraka, viii. 9. 4, quoted above shows that at 
least Drdhabala considered the head to be the centre of the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents. Cakrapani, in commenting 
upon this passage, says that, though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as well, yet they are 
particularly connected with the head (sirasi visesena prabaddhani)^ 
because, when there is an injury to the head, they are also injured. 
According to Caraka and Dr<^abala all the senses are particularly 
connected with the head, as well as the pranas^ but the heart is 
regarded as the vital centre of the pranas, as well as of the manas, 
as I shall point out later on. Bhela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the manas, a view which 
is, so far as I know, almost unique in the field of Sanskrit 

^ The different names of the heart in Camka’-samhita are mahat, artha, 
hrdaya (i. 30. 3). 

® Cakrapani, however, explains it as sritd iva sritdJj, i.e. ‘‘ as if they depended 
on'’ (i. 17. 12), because, when the head is hurt, all the senses are hurt. It is said 
in ibid, vi. 26. i that there are one hundred and seven vital centres (marma), 
and of these the three most important are the head, the heart and the pelvis. 
Also in VIII. 9. 16, hrdi murdhni ca vastau ca npidm prditdlt prati^thitdh. In 
VIII. 9, 4 it is distinctly said that all the senses and the currents of senses and 
prana are dependent on the head as the rays of the sun are dependent on the 
sun — Hrasi indriyani indriya-prdna-vahdni ca srotdnisi sUryam iva gabhastayah 
samsritdni, 

® Which was that god who (produced) his brain, his forehead, his hindhead 
(kakdtika), who first his skull, who, having gathered a gathering in man’s jaw, 
ascended to heaven” (A.V. X. 2. 8). ” Atharvan, having sevred together his head 
(murdhdnam) and also his heart, aloft from the brain the purifying one sent 
(them) forth, out of the head” {ibid, 26). (Whitney’s translation, Harvard 
oriental series.) 

* ^asti^kam siro^majjd, Cakrapani, viii. 9. 80 of Carakasamhitd, The word 
mastiska is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of head, as in the passage 
quoted by Cakrapapi in viii. 9. 80 — mastiske ^^tdfigulam pattam. 
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literature. He says that manas^ which is the highest of all senses 
{sarmndriya-‘param)^ has its seat between the head and the palate 
{sirm--tdh-mtara-gatam). Being situated there, it knows all the 
sense-objects {visaydnindriydnam) and the tastes which come near 
it irasadikdfi samlpa^sthdn). The original cause of manas and the 
energy of all the senses and the cause of all feelings and judgments 
{buddhi), the citta^ is situated in the heart. The citta is also the 
cause of all motor functions and activities, such that those who are 
possessed of good cittas follow a good course and those who are 
possessed of bad cittas follow a bad course. The manas knows the 
citta ^ and thence proceeds the choice of action; then comes the 
understanding, deciding what is worth doing and what is not. 
Buddhi^ or understanding, is the understanding of certain actions 
as good {subha) and certain others as bad (asubhaY, It seems plain 
that Bhela distinguishes between manas ^ citta and buddhi. Of 
these manas is entirely different from citta and, so far as can be 
made out from Bhela’s meagre statements, it is regarded as the 
cause of all cognitions and as having its seat in the brain. The citta 
was regarded as the cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regarded as its seat. Buddhi was probably the 
determinate understanding and judgment which was but a function 
of the citta, Bhela says that the dosas in the brain affect the manas, 
and, as a result of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding (buddhi) is affected, and this leads 
to madness^. In another passage, while describing the different 
functions of pitta, Bhela says that there is a special kind of alocdka 
pitta called the caksur-vaisesika, which, by bringing about the 
contact of fnanas with the soul, causes cognition and, transmitting 
it to the produces the discriminative visual knowledge 

by which different objects are comprehended by the eye. The 

nrcLS’-talV’-antara'-gatam sarvendriya’-param manak tatra-stkam tad dhi 
visaydn indriyandtri rasadikan . . , karanam sarva-huddhinam cittam hrdaya- 
sarnsntam kriydTtdm cetardsdm ca cittam sarvasya kdra^am, Bhela^s chapter on 
^^ Unmada'-cikitsitamr Calcutta University edition, p. 149, 

^ urdhvamprakupitddo§dit 

siras'-tdlv’-antare sthitafi, 
mdnasani dusayanty diu 
tatai dttarn mpadyate 
due vydpada7n dpcmne 
huddMr ndsam fdyacchati 
tatas tu buddhi-'VydpaUau 
kdrydkdryam na budhyate ^ 

evatfi pravartate tjyddhir 

unmddo ndma darmsab^ Ibid, p. 149. 
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judgmental state, however, is diiferent, and it is produced by a 
special kind of dlocaka pitta cdlltA. the huidhi-Daimikay which is 
situated at the point between the eyebrows, and, being there, 
holds together the subtle forms emanating from the self {smuksmdn 
arthdn dtma-krtdn), associates the data integrates them 

with other similar known facts (pratyuddharati), remembers the 
past, and, after producing our knowledge in conceptual and judg- 
mental forms, wills for future realization, generates instructive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation (dhydna) 
and restraint of thoughts (dharand)^, 

Susruta does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain ; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
particular nerves in the head were connected with particular sense 
functions. Thus he says in in. 6. 28 that there are two nerves (sird) 
lower down the ears on their back, chilled vidhurd^ which, if cut, 
would produce deafness ; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called phana, which, if cut, 
would destroy the sensation of smell; at the back of the eyebrow^s, 
below the eyes, there are the nerves called the apdnga^ which, if 
cut, would produce blindness. All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of the eyebrow (smgdtaka)^. He further says 
that the nerves are attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it (mastakdbhyantaroparisthdt sird-sandhi-sannipata) 
and this place, eddied thtromdvarta, is the supreme superintendent 
{adhipafi), Caraka says that the head is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka considers the heart Qirdaya) to be the only seat of 
consciousness^. The seats oi prana are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, navel, rectum, bladder, the vital fluid ojas^ semen, blood 
and flesh^. In i. 19. 3 Caraka, however, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temples {sankha) in their place. It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant hy prana here. But in all prob- 
ability the word is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In i. 30. 4 and 5 Caraka says that the whole body with 

^ Bhela’s chapter on Purusa'-Tdicayay p. 81. 

- ghrdna-irotrdksi-jihva-smitarpanlndm sirdfidm madhye sird-sannipdtafi srngd>- 
takdn'^ Smruta^samhitdy in. 6. 28. 

® 'Caraka^samhitd, iv. 7, 8, hrdayam cetanddhisthanam ekam. 
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the four extremities, the trunk, and the head, collectively called 
sad-ahga, knowledge (vijnana), the senses, the sense-objects, the 
self, ffianas and the objects of thought (cintya), are all supported 
(samsrita) by the heart, just as a house is supported by pillars and 
raftersh It is plain, as Cakrapani explains, that the body cannot 
subsist in the heart. What is meant is that, when all is w^ell with 
the heart, it is well with all the rest. Caraka holds that the mmas ^ 
and the soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, not, however, in the sense that the heart is the place 
where these reside, but in the sense that they depend on the 
heart for their proper functioning ; if the heart is wrong, they also 
go wrong, if the heart is well, they also work well. Just as rafters 
are supported by pillars, so are they all supported by the heart. 
But Cakrapani does not seem to agree with this view of Caraka, 
and he holds that, since the heart is affected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the mind and the soul actually reside in the 
heart and so do pleasure and pain. The self, which is the cause of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and the upholder {dharin) of the 
system, resides in the heart. It is for this reason that, if a man is 
struck in the heart, he swoons away, and, if the heart bursts, he dies. 
It is also the place of the supreme vitality {par am ojas)^. The heart 
is also regarded as the place where all consciousness is concen- 
trated (tatra caitanya-sanigrahah), Caraka says that the heart is the 
centre of the prana currents {prdna-vahandm srotasdm hrdayam 
mulam^ iii. 5. 9) and also of the currents of mental activity (n. 
7. 3). In the Apasmara’-fiidana (ii. 8. 4) Caraka speaks of the 
heart as being the supreme place of the inner self {antar-atmanah 
irestham dyatanam). 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Taittirlya 
Vpanisad (i. 6. i) also speaks of the heart as being the space where 

^ Caraka-sarnhitd, i. 30. 5. 

^ Cakrapani says that the mention of param ojas here proves that Caraka be- 
lieved in another, aparam ojas. The total quantity of aparam ojasmtht body is half 
a handful {ardhdnjali-parimand), while that of param ojas is only eight drops of 
a white-red and slightly yellowish liquid in the heart. Th& dhamants of the 
heart contain half a handful of aparam ojas, and in the disease known as prameha 
(urinary disease) it is this ojas that is wasted; but even with waste of this ojas 
a man may live, whereas with the slightest waste of the param ojas a man cannot 
live. Ojas ought not to be regarded as the eighth dhatu; for it only supports 
(dhdrayatz) thQ body, but does not nourish it. Ojas, however, is sometimes used 
also in the sense of rasa {Caraka-sainhitd t. ^o. 6, Cakrapani’s commentary). See 
also ibid. i. ly. 74 and 75 and Cakrapani*s comment on the same. ’Ojas is, 
however, regarded in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 17, as the eighth dhatu. 
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manomaya purusa, i.e. the mind-person, resides. In many other 
Upanisads the heart is the centre of many nadts^ or channels^. 
Sankara, in explaining Brh, n. i. 19, says that the mdts or sir as, 
called hita, which are developed out of the food-juice and are 
272,000 in number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
whole body [pufUa£f, The buddhi resides in the heart and from 
there controls the external senses. Thus, for example, at the time 
of hearing in the awakened state the buddhi passes through these 
nadts to the ear and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it. When the buddhi thus expands, we have the 
state of awakening, when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
{susuptt). 

The Circulatory and the Nervous System. 

The names iird (also hird) and dhamani, of two different kinds 
of channels in the body, seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atharva-Veda^ . The Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad de- 
scribes the hitd nadis of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yellow and 
green liquids ; Sankara, commenting on this, says that these various 
colours are due to the various combinations of and 

slesman which the nadts czrry^. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five bhutas, ten senses, pram and antahkarand) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 

^ See Brh, n. i, 19, iv. 2. 2 and 3, iv. 3. 20, iv. 4. 8 and 9 ; Chand. vin. 6. 6 ; 
Katha, vi. 16; Kaus, iv. 19; Mund, n. 2. 6; Maitrl^ Bibliotheca Indica, 1870, 
VI. 21, vn. II ; Prasna, m. 6 and 7. 

^ The word purltat means principally the covering of the heart. But Sankara 
takes it here to mean the whole body. 

® satam hirdh sahasram dhamanir uta. Atharva--Vedaj vn. 36. 2. Sayaija 
explains kird as garbha^dhdrandrtharri antar-^avasthitah, suksmd nadyak and 
dhamanl as garhhdsayasya mastambhika sthiild nddyab- Atharva-Veda^ i. 17. 
I, 2, also seems to distinguish hird from dhamanl. In i. 17. i the hit as are 
described as being of red garments {lohita-'Ddsasa}^^ which Siyana explains as 
lohitasya rudhirasya nwdsa'-bhutd hi {Cke of blood) and paraphrases as 

rajo-mhanamddyah. It seems, therefore, that the larger ducts were called 
dhamants. In i. 17. 3 the Atharva-Veda %pt2iks, of hundreds of dhamanls and 
thousands of 

^ Brh, IV. 3. 20, with Sankara’s commentary. Anandagiri, in commenting on 
the same, quotes a passage from Su^ruta wliich is substantially the same as 
Suiruta-samhiidf ill. 7. 18, to show that those iirds which carry vdta are rosy 
(aruna)^ those which carry pitta are blue, those which carry blood are red, and 
those which carry ilepnan are white : 

^ aru^dfi sird vdta-vahd rdldh pitta-vahah Utah 

^ asrg-^vahds tu roMrfyo gauryah slepna-vahdh sirdh. 
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in these In Brhad-aranyaka, iv. 2. 3 it is said that there is 

i| the finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart; it is 

i this essence which, by penetrating into the finest serves to 

' support the body. It is surrounded by a network of nadts. From 

the heart it rushes upwards through the extremely fine hitd nadls^ 
which are rooted in the heart. Chandogya, viii. 6. 6 speaks of 
101 nddls proceeding from the heart, of which one goes towards 
f the head^. In Mund. ii. 2. 6 it is said that, like spokes in a wheel, 

the nddts are connected with the heart. Prasm, in. 6 and 7, how- 
i ever, says that in the heart there are one hundred nddts and in 

each of these are twenty-two hundred branches and the vydna 
vdyu moves through these. The Maitrl Upanisad mentions the 
;; susumnd nddi proceeding upwards to the head, through which 

t there is a flow of prdna^. None of these passages tell us any- 

thing definite about the nadis. All that can be understood from 
these passages is that they are some kind of ducts, through which 
blood and other secretions flow, and many of these are extremely 
fine, being about the thousandth part of a hair in breadth. The 
nada^ or hollow reed, is described in the Rg-Veda (vill. i. 33) 

I as growing in ponds and in the Atharva-^Veda (iv. 19. i) as being 

vdrsika^ or ‘^produced in the rains.’’ This word may have some 
etymological relation with nddl^. In another place it is said that 
i; women break nada with stones and make mats out of them^. 

The word nadt is also used in the Atharva’- Veda in the sense 
of “'ducts^.” In Atharva-Veda^ v. 18. 8 the word nadika is used 

^ This passage is sometimes referred to in later literature to show that the 
susumnanadtj which goes towards the head, was known as early as the Chandogya 
Upanisad, See also Katha., vi. x6. 

1 ^ Urdhva-gd nadt summndkhyd prdna--samcdri'di. Maitrl, vi. 21. Sayana, in 

! his commentary on A. V. i . 17 . 3 , quotes the following verse : 

ji madhya-‘Sthdydk susumndydh parva-pancaka^sambhavah 

|i idkhopasdkhatdm prdptak sird laksa'-traydt param 

si ardha-laksam iti prdhuh iaTfrdrtha-vicdrakdh, 

® Macdonell makes the following remarks in his Vedic Index, vol. i, p. 433 : 
j,' Nada isfoundin several passages of the (i. 32, 8; 179, 4; in 34? 37 

* vin. 69, 2; X. II, 2; 105, 4) but its sense^ is still obscure. It is identified by 

Pischel {Zeitsckrift der Deutschen Morgenldndtschen Geselkckaftj 35, 7i7 
Vedische Sttidien, I. 183 et seq.) with being explained by him in one 

passage (i. 32. 8). Here Caland and Henry, p. 313 would read 

nalam. See also Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I. 173, as a reed boat, 
which is split, and over which the waters go, etc.” 

^ yathd fiadam kasipune striyo bhindanty aimand {Atharva^Veda, vi. 138. 

® In the Atharva-Veda, vi, 138. 4,the are described as ducts over the 
I ; testes, through which the seminal fluid flows : ye te nddyau deva-krte yayd^ tisthati 

1 ; vrsiyyam te te bhinadmi (I break with a stone upon a stone those two ducts pf yours 
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to denote the speech orgm (vak). The word dhamanl is used 
in n. ii. 8 and is paraphrased by Sayana as sound 

(Mbda) 2.nd by Macdonell as ‘'reed’’ or “pipe^.” If Sayana’s 
explanations are to be accepted, then in A,V. Ii. 33. 6 the word 
snava means fine uras {suksmah-sirdh) and dhamanl the larger ducts 
{dhamani-sabdena sthuldJi). In vi. 90. 5 one hundred dhamanis 
are said to surround the body of a person suffering from colic or 
gout {mla)^ and Sayana paraphrases dhamani here as nadi. In 
Chandogya^ in. 19. a, the rivers are said to be dhamanis {yd 
dhamanayas td nddyah)^ and Sankara paraphrases dhamanl as sird. 
I have already referred to the use of the word hird in the Athama- 
Veda; the word is also used in the Rg-^Veda^, 

The above references show that nadis^ sir as (or hit as) and 
dhamanis were all ducts in the body, but sometimes the nddls or 
sirds had also the special sense of finer channels, whereas the 
dhamafiis were the larger ducts. I shall now come to Caraka: 
it will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their distinction and 
functions. 

Caraka plainly regards dhamanis, sirds and srotas (secretory 
currents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
them on account of their different functions. He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamanis are in the heart. These carry through- 
out the body the ojas, by which all people live and without which 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed, 
and which goes to the heart at a later stage, when the heart is 
formed ; w'^hen it is lost, life also ceases to exist ; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the pranas. These ducts are called 
dhamanis, because they are filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called srotas, because the chyle, etc. w^hich nourish the body 
are secreted (sravandt) out of these ; and they are called sird, 

made by God over your two testes, through which your semen flows). In 
X. 7. 15 and 16, the hollow^s of the seas are described as nadts (samudro yasya 
nddyaJi), and so also the interspace of the quarters of the sky (yasya catasrah 
pradiso 7 iadyah) . 

^ ^'‘Dhamanl, ‘reed,’ appears to denote ^pipe* in a passage of the 
(n. II. 8) and in a citation appearing in the Nirukta (vi. 24).''’ Vedic Index, 
vol. I, p. 390. The word sird is spelt with a palatal “s” in Caraka and with a 
dental in the Vedas, and it has therefore been differently spelt in this chapter 
in different contexts. 

^ tvam vrtram dsaydnam sirdsu maho vajrena sisvapak. R.V. i. 121. ii. The 
word dhamanl is spelt with a long **5'* in Caraka and with a short “i’^ in the 
AtharvfL-Veda. 
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because they go (saranM sirah) to the difFereat parts of the body^. 
The ten dhammU spread out in manifold branches throughout 
the body. In the Caraka-samhita srotas means properly the path 
through which the successive evolutionary products of the body- 
constituents (dhdtm) or other kinds of secretion run and accumu- 
late together with elements of their own types‘^. Gakrapani explains 
it thus : The transformation into blood takes place in connection 
with chyle {rasa). The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
different part of the body cannot take place without a path of trans- 
mission, called srotas. So the transformation of dhdtm takes place 
through the function of this path of transmission. So for each 
kind of product there is a separate Vdyu^ pitta and kapha 

may be said to go about through all the srotas^ though there are, 
no doubt, special channels for each of the three^. Gahgadhara, 
however, takes the srotas as being the apertures through which 
the dhatus and other waste-products flow^. In whatever way it 
may be looked at, the srotas is, according to Caraka, nothing but 
the duet of the dhamams. Caraka opposes the view of those who 
think that the body is nothing but a collection of srotas, for the 
simple reason that the substances which pass through these srotas 
and the parts of the body where they are attached are certainly 
different from the srotas themselves. There are separate srotas 
for the flow of prana, water, food-juice, blood, flesh, fat, bony 
materials, marrow, semen, urine, excreta vdta, pitta 

and slesjnan, however, flow through the body and all the channels 
{sarva-srotdmsi ayana-hhutdni). For the supply of materials for the 
suprasensual elements of the body, such as manas, etc., the whole 
of the living body serves as a channel. The heart is the root of all 

^ dhmanad dhamanyah, sravandt srotdtnsi sara^dt itrdh, Caraka-samhitd, i. 
30. II- 2 J&zW. Ill, 5. 3. 

® Dosai^dm tu sarva-sartra^caratvena yathd-sthula~sroto ^hhidhdne pi sarva-^ 
srotdmsy eva gamandrtham vaksyante, , , vdtddindm apipradhdna bhutddhainariyah 
santy eva. Cakrapani^s comment on ibid. 

^ dhdra-parindma-raso hi srotasdm chidra-rupam panthdnam vind gantiim na 
saknoti^ na ca srotas chidra-pathena gamanam vind tad^uttarottara-dhatiitvena 
parinamati, etc. Gangadh-ara^s Jalpa-kalpa-taru on ibid. 

s Gangadhara, in commenting on this passage ill, 5. 7)) 

tadvad atlndriyandmpunahsattvddXnain kevalam cetandvac chaTT;ram ayana-hhM-’ 
tam adhistkdna-bhutam caP says, “mana dtmd sr0tra-‘Sparsana-nayana--rasana^ 
ghrdna-hiiddhy-ahankdrddindni kevalam cetandvat sajivam sarira-sroto pana- 
bhutam adhisthanadohutam There are several passages in Caraka where 
we hear of mano-vaha currents (currents carrying manas ) ; if manas, buddhi, 
ahahkdra, etc. can all be carried in currents, they must be considered %s having 
some material spatial existence. These buddhi and ahankdra may be 

atindriya^ but they are not on that account non-physical. 
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prana chanaels, i.e. the channels of the prana vayu; iot vayu in 
general moves through all parts of the body. When these are 
affected y there is either too much or too little respiration; the 
respiration may be very slow or very quick, and it is attended with 
sound and pain. From these signs therefore one can infer that the 
prana channels have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of thirst is in the heart {klomaY. When these 
are affected, the tongue, palate, lips, throat 2.nd. kloma become 
dried up, and there is great thirst. The stomach is the source of all 
currents carrying food, and, when these are affected, there is no 
desire for food, but indigestion, vomiting and the like. The heart is 
the source, and the ten dhamanls are the paths, of the chyle {rasd) 
currents. The liver and spleen are the source of blood currents. 
The tendons and skin are the sources of flesh currents. The kidneys 
are the sources of fat channels ; fat and pelvis, of bone channels ; the 
bones and joints, of marrow channels; the testes and penis, of 
semen channels; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channels; the intestines and the rectum, of the excreta 
channels, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channels^. 
It is curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the Hras znA dhamanls are regarded as synonymous, their 
number is differently counted in iv. 7. 13, where it is said that 
there are two hundred and seven hundred and the 

finer endings of these are counted as 29,956. It is reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atharva’- 
Veda^ that, though the dhamanls and sirds were regarded by Caraka 
as having the same functions, the former were larger than the 
latter^, Gafigadhara, in commenting on this passage, says that 
sirds ^dhamanls and srotas zte different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well known that a distinction between 
sirds and dhamanls is drawn by Susruta, to which I shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denies any such distinction ; and this 

^ Caraka-samhitdj in. 5. 10. Cakrapani explains it (kloma) as hrdayastham 
pipdsd-sthdnam, and Gangadhara as the point of conjunction between the throat 
and the heart (kanthorasok sandhih), 

^ The synonyms for srotas given by Caraka are sird^ dhamant^ rasa^vdhini^ 
nddi, panthdy mdrga^ ianra-chidra^ samvrtdsamvrtdni (open at the root, but 
closed at the end), sthdna^ diaya and mketa. 

® There is one passage of Drdhabala (Caraka-samJdtd^ vi. ap. 23) which 
seems tg> draw a distinction between Urds and dhamanls; for there, as a 
symptom of a disease, it is said that the Bras have expanded (dydma) and the 
dhamanls have become contracted (sankocct). 
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is accepted by his commentator Cakrapani also^. Gahgadhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Car aka to prove his opinion or 
to State more explicitly what is the difference of functions and 
appearances between the dhamanis and sir as. In fact Gahgadhara’s 
remarks are directly borrowed from Susruta, iii. 9. 3, without 
acknowledgment, and it is very surprising that he should not know 
the difference of views on this point between Caraka and Susrata 
and should tiy to support Caraka by a quotation from Susruta on 
the very point on which they materially differ, 

Susruta refers to Caraka’s view that sit as ^ srotas and dharmams 
are the same and opposes it, saying that they are different in 
appearance, number and functions, Dalhana, in explaining this, says 
that the siras cziry vdta, pitta^ sleman^ blood, etc., and are rosy, 
blue, white and red, whereas the dhamanis that carry sense-im- 
pressions of sound, etc. have no distinctive colour, and the srotas 
have the same colour as the which flow through them. 

Again, the principal sirds are forty in number, the principal 
dhamanis twenty-four and the principal srotas twenty-tw^o in 
number. The sirds permit us to contract or expand our limbs or 
perform other motor functions, and they allow the mind and senses 
to operate in their own ways and serve also to fulfil other functions 
of moving rapidly (prasyandana)^ etc., when vdyu works in them. 
When pitta flows through the sirds, they appear shining, create 
desire for food, increase digestive fire and health. When slesman 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength. When blood passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled also with the different dhatus and 
produce the sense-cognition of touch. Vdyu, pitta, slemian and 
blood — any one of these may flow through any and every sird^. 

dhamanis more like sensory nerves, since they carry 
sensations of sound, colour, taste and smell {sabda-rupa-rasa- 
gandha-vahatvadikam dhamanindm). The srotas coiry prana, food, 
water, chyle, blood, flesh and fat®. It is on account of their close 
proximity, similar functions, fineness and also because 

of the fact that they have been referred to in similar terms by older 
authorities, that they have sometimes been regarded as perform- 
ing the same work, though their functions are really different^. 

^ na ca Carake Susruta voa dhamani'-iira^srotasam bhedo vivaksitah. Cakra- 
pani's commentary on 5. 3. 

'2 Susruta-samhita, m. 7. 8-17. ® palHava on ibid. ill. 9. 3. ^ ^ IMd. 
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Dalhana, in explaining this, says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burning, the burning of each separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contiguity, so the sirds, dhamajits 
and srotas are situated so close to one another that it is very difficult 
to observe their separate functions and work. &m, srotas ^ mdrga, 
kha and dhamanl are the general names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body^. It is on account of the similarity of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused. 

The dhamanls start from the navel ; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosswise {tir- 
yag-gdh). Those ten which go to the upper part of the body, 
branch out, are divided into three classes, and are thirty in number. 
Of these there are altogether ten for carrying vdta^pitta^ kapha^ 
sonita and rasa, two for each; there are eight for carrying 
sabda^ rupa^ rasa and gandha^ two for each; there are two for 
the organ of speech, two for making noise (ghosa), as distin- 
guished from speech ; two for going to sleep, two for being awake ; 
two for bearing tears, two for carrying milk in women, and it is 
the same two dhamanls that carry the semen in men. It is by 
these dhamanls that the body on the upper side of the navel (e.g. 
sides, back, chest, shoulders, hands, etc.) is held fast to the lower 
part. The carrying of vdta^ etc. is the common quality of all these 
dhamanls. 

Those dhamanls which branch out downwards are thirty in 
number. They eject urine, excreta, semen, menstrual blood, 
etc. downwards. They are connected with the place of pitta 
(pittdsaya), draw downwards the materials not fit for being ab- 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The dhainanls connected with the pittdsaya carry the 
food-juice throughout the body, as soon as it is digested by the 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory dhamanls 
and through them to the heart, which is designated as the seat 
of rasa {rasa-sthdna)'^ . Ten dhamanls carry vdta^ pittay sonita^ 

^ Thus Dalhana remarks : 

dkanydvakamnani dehe namdni dehinatn 
sirdh srotdmsi mdrgdh kham dhamanyali. 

^ Suiruta^ Sdrira, IX. 7 and 8; see also Paihaiia^s commentary on it. The 
apertures of some dhamanls by which the food-juice is circulated through the 
body are as fine as lotus fibres, and some grosser than them, as the apertures 
of lotus stalks. Thus some dhamanls have very fine apertures, and others grosser 
apertures. 

yathd s’oabhdvatah khdni mrndlesu hisesu ca 
^ dhamanlndm tathdhhdniraso yair upaclyate. Ibid, ix, 10. 
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kapha M16. rasa] two, connected with the intestines, carry the 
food-juice; two carry water; two are connected with the Madder 
for ejecting urine; two are for the production of semen {sukra- 
pradur-hhava)^ two for its ejection, and it is these which regulate 
the menstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta; there are eight others which 
carry perspiration. It is by these dhamants that the intestines, 
waist, urine, excreta, rectum, bladder and penis are held together. 

Each of the other four efAamaww, which go crosswise 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are spread all over the body, like so many windows ; their 
mouths are at the holes of the hairs, through which perspiration 
goes out and which nourish the body with rasa, and through these 
the effective principles {vlrya) of oil, watery sprinklings, oint- 
ments, etc. enter the body after being acted on by bhrajaka (heat 
of the skin)^. It is again these which carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of touch^. The dhamants direct the five 
senses to the five sense-objects for their cognition. There is the 
cognizer {mantr) and the manas organ; the dhamani which is con- 
nected with manas on one side and the dhamants which carry the 
different sense-impressions on the other make the sense-data 
cognized by the self^. The various sensory and motor dhamants 
are further named in Susruta, iii. vi. 28. Down below the back 
of the ear there are two dhamanls, called vidhura, which, when 
injured, produce deafness; inside the two nostrils there are the 
two dhamants C2l\td phana which, when hurt, arrest the sensation 
of smell. Below the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two dhamants, called which, when hurt, produce 

blindness : there are also two other dhamants, above the eyebrows 
and below them, called avarta, vdaich, when hurt, also produce 
blindness. Susruta also speaks in this connection of a place inside 

'^ Susruta, Sdrlray ix. 7 and 8 ; see also Dalhana^s commentary on it. 

^ Palhana, in commenting on this passage of Susruta, in . ix. 9, says : “ tair eva 
mano-^nugataih sukhdsukha-rUpam sparsam karmdtmd grhntte/^ (It is through 
these dhamants, dis connected by that the self, as associated with the subtle 

body, receives the pleasurable and painful impressions of touch.) 

® pancdbhibhUtds tv atha panca-krtvah 

pancendriyarnpancasubhavayanti 
pancendriyam pancasu bkdvayitvd 

pancatvam dydntivindsa-^kdle, Susruta, in. ix. ii. 

Dalhana, in commenting on the obove, says : manta hi sartre eka eva, ni^no py 
ekam eva, tena manasd yaiva dhamani sabdadi-vahasu dhaniamsv abhiprapannd 
saiva dhamani sva-dharmarn grahayati mantdram ndnyeti^[ 
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the skull on the upper part of the brain, where all the have 
met together, as the adhipati superintendent. 

In describing the siras {^oo in number) Susruta says that these 
are like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
contraction and expansion of which the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 
like so many fibres of leaves. The principal Hr as are forty in 
number; of these ten are for the circulation of vdta^tm. ioi pitta ^ 
ten for kapha and ten for rakta (blood). The siras of circu- 
lation again branch out into 175 sirds^ and the same is the case 
with those which circulate kapha and rakta. We have thus 
altogether 700 Hrds, When vdta is properly circulated through the 
Hrds^ it becomes possible for us to move our limbs without ob- 
struction and to exercise our intellectual functions. But it should 
be noted that, though some sirds are regarded as mainly circulating 
vdyu or pitta or kapha, yet they all, at least to some extent, circulate 
all three^. 

There are 900 sndyus, and these have also holes within them 
{susirdh), and these, as well as the kandards, which are also but 
special kinds of sndyus, serve to bind the joints of the body, just 
as the several pieces of planks are held together in a boat. Susruta 
also mentions five hundred muscles. The are vital spots 

in flesh, Hrd, sndyu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prana: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or suffer various kinds of deformity. The srotas 
are again described by Susruta as being ducts, other than sird and 
dhamatii, which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body^. These srotas carry the currents oi prana, food- 
juice, water, blood, flesh, fat, urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 
blood. 


The Nervous System of the Tantras. 

The nerve system of the Tantras, however, is entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Susruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column {meru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 



na hi vdtam sir ah kdscin na pittam kevalam tatha 
sle^mdnam vd vahanty etd atah sarvavahdh smrtdh. 
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the neck. In the passage inside this spinal column there is a nerve 
called summna^\vhid[L is again in reality made up of three 
nadU^ smumna^ vajra and citrinl^. All start from the root at 
the end of the vertebral column, called kandayBXid they proceed 
upwards to the highest cerebral nerve-plexus, called sahmmra^znd 
are seventy-two thousand in number. The place of the root of 
these nadis {kanda) is an inch above the anus and an inch below 
the root of the penis. If susumna is the central nerve of the spinal 
cord, then on its extreme right side is the ida^ and then parallel to 
it towards the susumna are the gdndharl^ stretching from the corner 
of the left eye to the left leg, hasti-jihvd^ stretching from the left 
eye to the left foot, sankhint^ branching on the left, kuhu (the pubic 
nerve on the left) and also the vtsvodard, the lumbar nerves. On 
the extreme left of it is th& pingald, and between it and the susumna 
are the pusd^ stretching from below the corner of the right eye to 
the abdomen, the auricular branch or the cervical plexus, 
sarasvati and vdrand (the sacral nerve). The iankhini (the auricular 
branch or the cervical plexus on the left) goes parallel to the 
susumna^ but takes a turn in the region of the neck and passes on to 
the root of the left ear-holes ; in another branch it passes through the 
inner side of the region of the forehead, where it gets joined with 
the citrim nadi and enters into the cerebral region. The susumna 
nadi is a sort of duct inside the spine, which encases within it the 
vajrd nadi, and that again encases within it the citrim nadi, which 
has within it a fine aperture running all through it, which is the fine 
aperture running through the spinal cord^. This inner passage 

^ But according to the Tantra’^cudamani, su§um 7 }a is not inside the spanaj 
column but outside it. Thus it says,** tad-hdhye tu tayor madhye susumna vaknU 
samyuta.^^This , however, is against the viewof the ^at^cakra’-nirupaiyx^'wid.ch. takes 
susumna to be inside the passage of the spine. Accordingto the Nigama^tattva^ 
sara’-tantrajida dnidpingala are both inside the spine, but this is entirely against the 
accepted view. Dr Sir B. N. Seal thinks thsit susumna is the central passage or 
channel of the spinal cord and not a separate nadi {The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus^ pp. 219, 226, 227). Mr Rele in his The Mysterious Kundalinl 
(pp. 35, 36) thinks that it is awadfwhichis situated centrally and passes through the 
spinal column {meru-danda ) ; but, judging from the fact that it is said to originate 
in the sacrum, from which it goes upwards to the base of the skull, where it 
joins with the plexus of a thousand nerves called htahma-^cahra (cerebrum in the 
vault of the skull) and is divided at the level of the larynx (kantha) into anterior 
and posterior parts between the two eyebrows (djnd-^cakra) and the cavity in 
the brain {hrahma-randhra) respectively, Rele thinks that this susumna nddX is 
nothing but the spinal cord. 

^ JVadlis derived by PUrjoanandaYatijinhis commentary on the Sat-cakra^nirii’- 
pana, from the root nad^ to go, as a passage or duct {nadagatau iti dhator nadyate 
gamy ate ^naya padavya iti nadi), MahSmahopadhyaya Gananatha Sen makes a 
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within the citrim nadl is also called brahma-nudl\ for there is no 
further duct or nadl within the citrim}-^ The susuMna thus in all 
probability stands for our spinal cord. The smumnd^ ho-w&sftt^ is 
said to take a turn and get connected with the sankhinl in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connected with the 
aperture of the sankhinl {sankhinl-ndlam alambya) and passes to the 
cerebral region. All the nddls are connected with the susumna. 
Kundalinl is a name for supreme bodily energy, and, because the 
channel of the smumnd^ the brahma-^nadl^ is the passage through 
which this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the nerve-plexus of the brain, susumnd is sometimes 
called but kundalinl itself cannot be called a nerve, 

and it is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rele 
does^. The ida nadl on the left side of the susumnd outside the 
spine goes upwards to the nasal region, and pingald follows a 
corresponding course on the right side. Other accounts of these 
nddls hold that the idd proceeds from the right testicle and the 
pingald from the left testicle and passes on to the left and the right 
of the susumnd in a bent form {dhanur-akare). The three, however, 
meet at the root of the penis, which is thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were {trvvenl)^Yiz, Qi su§umnd (compared to 
the river Ganga), f (compared to Yamuna) zud pingald (compared 
to Sarasvati). The two nddls ^ idd mid pingald^ are also described 
as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and susumnd as 
fire^. In addition to these nddls the Yogi-ydjnamlkya mentions 
the name of another nddl^ called alambusd^ making the number of 
the important nddls fourteen, including susumnd and counting 
susumnd as one nadl (i.e. including vajrd and citrim)^ though the 
total number of nddls is regarded as being seventy-two thousand. 
Srikanada in his Nddt-mjndna counts the number of nddls as 
thirty-five millions. But, while the Tantra school, as re|>resented 
in the works SaUcakra-nirupana^ Jnd7ta->samkalim^ Yogi-ydjna’- 
valkya^ etc., regards the nddls as originating from the nerve-plexus 

very serious mistake in his Pratyaksa-sarlraka when he thinks that the nadzs are 
to be regarded os being without apertures (nlrandhrd) . They are certainly not so 
regarded in the Ayur-veda or in the Sat-'Cakra^nirUpana and its commentaries. In 
Yoga and Tantra literature the term ndifl generally supersedes the term sird of 
the medical literature. 

^ Sahda-brahma^rupdydlk kundalinydh parama^siva^sannidhi^gamana^patha 
rupa-citnni-‘nddy-antargata-‘Sunya-d>kdga iti. Purnananda’s commentary on Sat-- 
cakra-^nirupana, St. z. 

^ Su^umndyai kundalinyai. Hatha^yoga-pradipikd, iv. 64. 

® Sat-cakra-nirupaiia^ St. i and Yogi-ydjnamlkya-samhitd^ p. 18. 
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lying between the root of the penis and the annSs and while Caraka 
regards them as originating, from the, heart,, Srikanada regards 
them as originating from the region of the naFcl {nabhi-kanda) and 
going upwards, downwards and sidewaysirom there. , Srikanada, 
however, compromises with the Tantra school by holding that of 
these thirty-five millions there are seventy-two thousand mdU 
which may be regarded as gross and are also called dhamanls^ 
and which carry the sense-qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch 
and sound (pancendriya-gunavaha). There are again seven hundred 
nddls with fine apertures, which carry food-juice by which the body 
is nourished. Of these again there are twenty-four which are more 
prominent. 

The most important feature of the Tantra school of anatomy 
is its theory of nerve-plexuses (cakra). Of these the first is the 
ddhara-cakra^ generally translated as sacro-coccygeal plexus. This 
plexus is situated between the penis and the anus, and there are 
eight elevations on it. It is in touch with the mouth of the susumnd. 
In the centre of the plexus there is an elevation called svayamhhU-- 
linga^ like a fine bud with an aperture at its mouth. There is a 
fine thread-like fibre, spiral in its form, attached to the aperture 
of the svayaTfibhu-linga on one side and the mouth of susumnd 
on the other. This spiral and coiled fibre is called 
for it is by the potential mother-energy, as manifested in its move- 
ment of a downward pressure of the apdna vdyu and an upward 
pressure of Hie prana ‘vdyu^ihsit exhalation and inhalation are made 
possible and life functions operate. Next comes the svddhisthdna-- 
cakra^ the sacral plexus, near the root of the penis. Next comes 
the lumbar plexus in the region of the 

navel. Next is the cardiac plexus {andhata-cakra or visuddha- 
cakra)y in the heart, of twelve branches. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus, at the junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla oblongata, called the Next comes the 

laland-cakra, opposite the uvula. Next to this is the djnd-cakra 
between the eyebrows, within which is the manas-cakra^ the centre 
of all sense-knowledge and dream-knowledge, and the seat of 
mmas, the mind-organ, Vijnanabhiksu says in his Yoga-vdrttika 
that one branch of the smumnd upwards from here, which is 
the nddl for carrying the functions of manas and is called mano-vahd 
nddl\ the Jndna’-samkalinl tantra calls it jndna-nddl. It sterns, 
therefore, that it is through this nadi that connection is estabjished 


23-2 
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between the soul, residing in the brain, and the manas, residing in 
the manai-cakra, Sankara Misra argues in his commentary on 
the Vaisesika-sutras, v. 2. 14 and 15, that the nadts are themselves 
capable of producing tactile impressions ; for, had it not been so, 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
feelings, would not have been possible, as these are effected by the 
automatic functions of prana}. Above the ajnd-cakra comes the 
soma-^cakra, in the middle of the cerebrum, and finally , in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasrara-cakra^ the seat of the soul. The 
process of Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the adhara-^cakra^ carrying it upwards through the aperture of the 
citrinl or the brahma-nadl^ and bringing it to the brahma-randhra 
or the sahasrara. This kundalinl is described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash {tadid iva vilasat tantu-rupa-svarupa)^ which raises 
the question whether this is actually a physical nerve or merely a 
potential energy that is to be carried upwards to the upper cere- 
brum in the sakasrara-cakra^ and it cannot, I think, be yet satis- 
factorily explained. But, judging from a wide comparison of the 
texts, it seems pretty certain that it is the kundall iakti or the 
kundall energy which is carried upwards. If the kundali energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether the 
ddhdra-cakra is depleted or not or whether the herself 

rises or her eject, as raised in Sir John’s Serpent Power ^ pp. 301-320, 
loses its point. How far the cakras can themselves be called nerve- 
plexuses is very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses are all outside 
the spinal aperture; but, if the kundalinl is to pass through the 
aperture of the citrinl fiadi and at the same time pass through the 
cakras^ the cakras or the lotuses (padma) must be inside the spinal 
cord. But, supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre- 
sponding places of the cakrasinsidt the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cakras as plexuses, I have 
ventured to refer to the cakras as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that, as the kundalinl is a mysterious power, so also are the 
cakras the mysterious centres in the path of the ascent of the 
kundalinl, A nerve-physical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unfaithful to the texts. A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
Tantra philosophy in a later volume of this work. The chief 
interest of the present section is only to show that the Tantra 
^ Seft Dr Sir B. N . SeaFs Positipe Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ^ pp . 2122-225 . 
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anatomy is: entirely different in its conception from the Aynr-veda 
anatomy j which has been the subject of our present enquiry. 
Another fact of importance also emerges from- these considera- 
tions, namely, that, though in Drdhabala’s supplementary part of 

Siddhi-sthmaXhthezd is associated with sensory consciousness, 
Caraka’s own part refers to the heart as the central seat of the 
soul. But the Tantra school points to the upper cerebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
being of supreme importance for the vital functions of the body. 

The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry. 

The theory of Rasas or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda in the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
diseases and arranging their cures. In i. 26 of Caraka we hear of a 
great meeting of sages in the Caitraratha Forest, attended by 
Atreya, Bhadrakapya, Sakunteya, Purnaksa Maudgalya, Hiranyaksa 
Kausika, Kumarasiras Bharadvaja, Varyovida, the Vaideha king 
Nimi, Badisa and Kahkayana, the physician of Balkh, for the 
purpose of discussing questions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrakapya held that taste, or rasa, was that which could be 
perceived by the organ of the tongue and it was one, viz. that of 
water. Sakunteya held that there were two nutritive (upa-' 

iamaniya) and denutritive (chedantya). Purnaksa held that there 
were three rasas, upasamanlya, chedantya and neutral {sddharana), 
Hiranyaksa held that there were four rasas, sweet and good, 
sweet and harmful, distasteful and good, distasteful and harmful. 
Kumarasiras held that there were five rasas, e&rthj, watery, fiery, 
airy and ethereal Varyovida held that there were six 

rasas, heavy {guru), Xi^t {laghu), colA {ilia), hot {tisna), smooth 
{snigdha) znd Arj (ruksa), Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet (madhura), sour {amla), szlt {lavana), hot {katu), bitter {tikta), 
pungent (kasdya) and alkaline {ksara), Badisa added one more to 
these, viz. unmahifested and held that there were eight 

rasas, Eankayana held that the were of infinite variety and 
could not be counted, on account of the diversity of substances in 
which they are located (^rqya), their specific properties as light or 
heavy (guna), their action in developing or reducing the consti- 
tuents of the body {karma) and their diversity as apparenUto the 
organ of taste. Atreya Punarvasu held that there are six rasas only, 
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sweet acid (amla), saline {lavana), hot and pungent 

/ bitter and astringent {kasaya). The source {yoni) of 

all these is water. Its actions are sedative {upasamana) and 
denutritive {chedana)^ and a basis of equilibrium 
of the rasas is reached when those having the above opposite 
actions are mixed together. Pleasantness {svadu) or unpleasantness 
{asmdu) of taste depends on liking or disliking. The seats of 
are the essences of the five elements {panca-mahd-bhuta^vikatah) 
modified in accordance with five conditions, viz. (i) specific nature 
of the substance (prakrti); (z) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents (vikrti) ; (3) association with other things (mcdra) ; (^) the 
place in which the substance is grown (desa); (5) the time at 
which it is produced The gums of heaviness, lightness, 

cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline {ksdra) should not be counted as a 
separate rasa, as it is made up of more than one rasa and affects 
more than one sense-organ ; for it has at least two important rasas 
(of *^hot and pungent’’ and ‘‘saline”) and it affects not only the 
organ of taste, but also that of touch, and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artificial processes. 
There is no such separate rasa which can be called unmanifested 
{avyakta). Water is the origin of all ; so all rasas may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifested state in water, but that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
called “unmanifested ” ; moreover, when a substance has two rasas, 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble, the feeble Tasa m2.j 
be regarded as unmanifested ; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, say, of a syrup, a slight hot taste is added, this may be con- 
sidered as unmanifested ; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name “unmanifested” {avyakta) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable; for, though 
it may be urged that the same rasa may occur differently in different 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forms of each particular and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the rasa itself is wholly different. Again, 

^ Thus mudga (a sort of kidney-bean), which is a hhuta-vikara, has the rasas 
of astringent and sweet and is yet light by nature, though one would expect it 
to be heavy on account of its rasas of astringent and sweet. Vikrti is best 
exemplified in the case of fried paddy, which is lighter than rice. It is well 
known^.that by composition wholly new properties may be generated in the 
product. Medicinal herbs vary in their properties in accordance with the time 
of plucking. 
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if different are mixed together, the mixed rasa itself is not 
entitled to be counted as a separate rasa \ for its qualities are just 
as the sum total of the qualities of the different which are 
its constituents, and no independent work can be attributed to 
this mixed rasa {na samsrstanam rasanam karmopadisanti bud-- 
dhimantah)^ as in the case of a compound of two or more sub- 
stances, as mentioned above {vicar a). 

Though on account of the predominance of one or the other 
of them they are called earthy (parthwa)y watery (dpya), fiery 
(dgneya), airy (vdyavya) or ethereal {dkdsdtmaka), yet all substances 
are compounded of the five elements. All substances, whether 
animate or inanimate, are to be considered as medicines (amadha), 
provided they are applied in the proper way [yukti) and for specific 
purposes {arthd), A substance can be a medicine only when it is 
applied in the proper way and for specific purposes ; nothing can 
unconditionally be considered a medicine. The medicative in- 
fluence is exerted both by virtue of the specific agency of a sub- 
stance {dravya-prahhava) and by the specific agency of its qualities, 
as also by their joint influence^. The action of medicines is called 
karman^ its potency virya^ the place where they operate adhi'- 
karana, the time of operation kdla^ the mode of operation updya, 
and the result achieved phala. 

As regards the origin of rasas^ it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elements in the air and also after its fall 
on the ground. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are present in all rasas; but in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate, and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. Thus, with 
the predominance of there is a sweet taste, with the pre- 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste, with water and fire 
a saline taste, with air and fire, hot and pungent, with air and 
dkdsay bitter, with air and earth, astringent. The different elements 

^ The medicinai effect of substances may be distinguished from the medicinal 
effect of qualities, as when by certain stones poison may be removed or 

by the use of certain amulets certain diseases may be cured. Again, there may 
be cases where simply by the application of heat a certain disease may be cured, 
irrespective of the substance which possesses heat as its property. It seems that 
only the sense-properties and mechanical properties are here counted as gunas; 
other kinds of properties were considered as being due to the thing (dr any a) 
itself. For, in addition to the sense-properties, the twenty qualities, guru^ 
laghuy sitay us^ay snigdhay rUk^a, manday uk§nay sthitay sdrUy^rmrdUy kathina, 
visaday picchilUy Maksna, kharUy sukpnUy stkulay sandra and draua, are counted as 
gunas (Caraka-samhitdy I. i. 48; I. 25. 35; I. 26. ii). 
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which take part in the formation of rasas are said to be instrumental 
causes of the rasas \ this explains how, though 

fire has no rasa^ yet it may help the generation of a particular 
Destiny or unknown cause (adrsta) is, however, the general 
cause of such combinations of elements with water. 

In the very first chapter of the Caraka-samhita^ substances 
(dravya) are counted as being the five elements, viz. dkasa^ air, 
light, heat, water and earth, together with soul, manas, time and 
space. Of these those substances which possess sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do not are called inanimate^. The 
gunas are the sense-properties of hearing, touch, colour, taste and 
smell, the mechanical and other properties which all elements 
have in common, such as heaviness, lightness, cold, heat, and 
moisture, dryness, dullness, sharpness, steadiness, mobility, soft- 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness, fineness, thickness, liquidity, etc., and desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain and effort, intelligence (including memory), con- 
sciousness, patience, egoism, etc., distance (para)^ nearness (apara)^ 
combination (yukti)^ number, contact, disjunction (vibhdga), 
separateness, measure, inertia (samskdra) and repetition (abhydsa). 
The definition of substance {dravya) is, that which possesses quality 
{gmd) and action {karma) in the relation of inherence and is also 
the inseparable material cause {samavdyi-kdr ana) of zll effocts, 
Gunas are things which are themselves inactive and exist in dravyas 
in an inseparable relation of inherence. The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further gunas^. 

The above being the theory of dravya and guna^ the question 
arises as to the way in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
The most general and obvious way in which the different medicines 
were classified was by their different tastes, which were considered 
primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
Each of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 

^ Iha ca hdranatvam hhutdndm rasasya madhuratvadi-vihsa eva nimitta- 
kdranatvamucyate. Cakrapani on Caraka, i. 26. 38. 

® Camka-saTrihitd, i. i. 47. Even trees were regarded as being possessed of 
senses and therefore animated or cetana. Cakrapani says that, since the sun- 
flower continues to turn its face towards the sun, it may be regarded as being 
possessed of the sense of sight; again, since the lavalt (Averrhoa acida) plant 
fructifies through hearing the sound of thunder, the plants have auditory 
organs, 'etc. 

® Ibj^, 1. 1. 47, 48 and 50, with Cakrapani^s commentary. 
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said to increase blood, flesh, fat, marrow, semen, life, to do good to 
the six senses, and to produce strength and colour of the body; to 
do good to the skin and throat, to destroy poison znd mamta 
(morbidity of air), and to produce moistening, cold and heaviness, 
etc. The acid {amid) is said to rouse digestion, develop the body , 
and to remove vata\ it is light, warm, moist, etc. The saline taste 
is digestive ; it removes secretes kapha ; and it is moist, warm, 
etc. And so on with the other tastes. But, of course, all these 
qualities cannot belong to the tastes; as has already been pointed 
out, the gums cannot possess further gunas, and the tastes (rasa) 
are themselves gunas; so, when certain functions or properties are 
attributed to the rasas^ they must be considered as belonging 
to the substances which possess those specific rasas (rasa iti 
rasa-yuktani dravyani)’^. 

From Su^ruta’s statements it appears that there was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the relative prominence of dravya 
and its properties^. There were some who held that dravya was the 
most important, since dravya remained permanent, whereas rasa^ 
etc. are always changed ; so dravya is relatively permanent. Again, 
dravya is grasped by the five senses, and not its gunas. The dravya 
is also the support of the rasas^ etc. All operations have to be done 
with the dravya^ and the authoritative texts also speak of operations 
with the dravyas^ and “not with the rasas\ the rasas depend largely 
on the nature of the dravyas. Others hold that are the most 
important, since it is of them that we become directly aware when 
we take our food, and it is said that they remove the various 
morbidities of vdta, etc. Others hold that the potency of 

things is the most important, since it is by their potency that 
medicines act^. This potency is of two kinds, hot and cold 

(sUa); some think that it is of eight kinds, hot (mna), cold (ilM), 
moist {snigdha)^ dry (ruksa), moving (mWa), slippery (piccMla)^. 
soft (mrdu) and sharp (Uksna). Sometimes potency or virya over- 
comes rasahy its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar-cane ought to remove vdta on account of its sweetness , 
it really increases it on account of its being iita-virya (of cold 

^ Caraka^samkiia^ I, 26, Cs^rSLp^nrs commentary. 

^ Susruta^ Sutra-sthdna^ 3- Dravya is defined by Susruta as kriyd--guitavat 

samavdyi-kdraf^am. 

^ ihausadha-karmatii urdhvadhO’-hhdgohhayahhdgasamiodhana^samsamana- 
sa 7 ?igrdhakdgni~dfpama->prapldana 4 ekkana-vrmhana^rasdyana-vdjlkarafia--svaya‘- 
thukara-vilayana-dahana-ddrai}a-mddana--pYanaghna - vi§.a -prasamandni * virya- 
pradhanyad bhava?iti, SusYuta^ 1. 4.0. $. 
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potency)^. Others say that the rasay as digested by the stomach 
(pa^a), is most important, since things can produce good or bad 
effects only when they are digested. Some hold that each rasa 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of rasa resulting from digestion ov paka^ viz. 
sweet, acid and hot (katu); whereas Susruta held that there were 
only two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz. sweet and hot ; 
for, in his view, acid was not the result of digestion (amlo mpako 
nasii). According to Susruta it is the pitta which is turned into 
acid. Those objects which have more of earth and water in them 
are turned into sweet taste, whereas those which have tejas^ air and 
akasa as their ingredients are turned into hot taste {katu). 

Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
importance of dravya^ rasa, vlrya and vipdka, Susruta says that 
they are all important, since a medicine produces effects in all 
those four ways according to its own nature^. The view of Susruta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhdnumati, seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine are all products of the five maha- 
bhutas, and rasa, vlrya and vipdka are dependent on the dravya and 
are like its potency {sakti), through which it works^. Cakrapani, 
commenting on this in the Bhdnumatl, says that even in those cases 
where certain rasas are said to remove or increase certain mor- 
bidities {dosa) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described ; the real agent in all such cases is the dravya, since the 
rasa, etc. are always dependent on the dravya. Apart from the 
sakti as manifested in rasa, etc., the dravya also operates by itself 
in an unthinkable way {adntya), which is also cdlltdprabhava and 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted by magnets 
on iron. The dravya by itself is thus differentiated from its sakti, 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
distinguished from that of its sakti or potency, as manifested in 
rasa, virya or vipdka, and this mode of operation is considered to 

^ etdni kkcdu vlrydni sva-bala-gunotkarsdt msam abhibhuyatma-kanna 
kurvanti. Sudruta, ibid. The vlrya is said to remain both in the dravya and in the 
rasa. Thus in Susruta, i . 40 . 5-8 , it is said that, if in those rasas which remove vdta 
there is dryness {rauksya)^ lightness {Idghava) and cold (saitya), then they will 
not remove vdyu \ so, if in those which remove pitta there is sharpness (taiksnya), 
heat (ausnya) and lightness (lagkutd), then they will not remove pitta^ and so on. 

® caturndm api samagryam icchanty atra vipascitah. Susruta, i. 40. 13. 

® dravya-^sakti-rupakd rasa^vftrya’^vipaka yathd-yogam nimitta-kdranatam 
samavdyi>-kdranatdm vd bhajanto na kartrtayd vyapadisyante dravya-^pard^ 
dhlnatv^t. Bhdnumatl, i. 40. 13. 
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be quite unthinkable {acintyd) as to the way in which it operates^. 
Thus some medicines operate by rasa^ some by vipaka^ or the rasa 
resulting from the digestive operation (e.g. suntht^ which, though 
hot in taste and hot in vtryayis sweet after digestive operation), 
some by vtrya (e.g. kulattkay though pungent, yet removes vayu 
on account of its hot vtrya) ^ some by both rasa and vtpaka, some 
by dravya-prabhava^ vtrya and rasa^ some by dravya-prabhava^ 
vlrya^ rasa and vipdka. 

Caraka, however, differs from Susruta in this view o£ dr ayva 
and rasa, vtrya and vipdka i for, according to him, rasa^ vtrya 
and vipdka^ themselves being gunas^ cannot possess further gunas. 
He does not admit a sakti as different from the dravya. Thus in 
the case oi prabhdvayvdxde Susruta holds that it is a specific sakti ^ 
or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this sakti is identical with the thing itself. Thus Cakrapani in 
explaining Caraka-sarnhitd^ i. 36. 72, says, ^^saktir hi svarupam eva 
bhdvdndm^ ndtiriktam kincid dharmantaram hhdvdndm^^ (potency 
is the nature of things and is no separate property distinct from 
them). Vtrya in its general sense means ‘‘the potency or power 
of medicines to produce effects,” and as such includes within it 
both rasa and vipdka ; but, since these have special names, the term 
vlrya is not applied to them^. Apart from this there is special 
vtrya in a technical sense {pdribhdsika). In the view which con- 
siders this vlrya to be of two kinds, snigdha and rUksa, these are 
to be taken as specific characteristics; but in the view which 
considers the vtrya to be of eight kinds, these are to be taken as 
a different set of characteristics of dravya or substance^. This 
vlrya is believed to be more powerful ihmi rasa^ so that, when 
the vlrya and rasa of a thing come into conflict, it is the vlrya 
which predominates and not the 

Vagbhata junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya^ as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says that, since the characteristics of things remain un- 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

^ dravyam atmand saktyd prabhdvdkkyayd do^am kanii , . ,atra dravya-^sakti- 
kdryoddharafiamyathd kar^aka^manir loha^ialyam dkar§ati^ Bhdnumailf i. 40.13. 

“ tasyapdkasya tad^-rasmyampdkasya caprthafL’^nirdeian na vtrya-^vyavahdrah 
idstre , , ,Carake tu sarndnya’^vlrya^sabdena te *pi grhttdk, J&iW. I, 40. 5. 

® yadd dvividham 'vtryam' tadd smgdha^-rUksdcMndm , , .rasadi^-dharmata^ 
yaiva kdrya-graha 7 tai 7 t vak§yati hi madhuro rasah snigdha ity adi astavidha^vJrya-- 
pakse tu . . .balavat-kdrya^karirtva-vivak^ayd vIryaWam iti sthitih. Ibid. i. 40. 
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in use for medical purposes and each of them would include many 
substances and this character justly deserves to be called 

viryay or the potency-in-chief for producing medical effects^. He 
further says thzt rasa is baffled by vipdka^ rasa znd vipaka 
can baffle vtrya^ if they work in the same direction, and that they 
may all be baffled by prabhdva. These remarks, however, are 
true only in those cases where rasa^ virya and vipaka exist in the 
same proportion, and it must be borne in mind that some objects 
may have rasa of such a predominant type that it may overcome 
the vipaka or the virya^. As regards the relative priority of vlrya 
and vipaka^ Sivadasa in commenting on Cakrapani’s Dravya-gma- 
samgraha^^ys that vlrya is prior to vipaka \ and this would imply 
that, as vlrya can supersede so vipaka may supersede vlrya. 

If we look back to the earliest history of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Atharva-Veda, we see that there 
were two important classes of medicines, viz. the amulets, manis 
and water. Atharva-Veda, i. 4.4,1. 5, i. 6, i. 33,vi.24,vi.92,etc. 
are all in praise of water as medicine, and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. Thus from the earliest times 
two different kinds of medicines were used. Of these the amulets 
were more or less of a miraculous effect. It was not possible to 
judge which kind of amulet or mam would behave in which way; 
their mode of operation was unthinkable (acintya). It is easy to see 
that this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a prahhdva by Caraka and Susruta. With them prahhdva means 
the mysterious operation of a medicine acting in an unaccountable 
way, so that, though two medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa^ vlrya and vipaka^ they might behave differently with regard 
to their medicinal effects'"^. Such an effect was thus naturally con- 
sidered as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis was 
fresh in the minds of these medical thinkers when conceiving this 
prabhdva^ and it was in reality an extension of that idea to other 
unaccountable effects of medicines^. As none of the chemical effects 

Astdnga-hrdaya^ l, g. 1$, ^ Ibid, 1,2$. 

® rasa’-virya-vipdkdnam sdmdnyam yatra laksyate miemh karmandm caiva 
prahhdvas tasya ca smrta}i. Caraka-samhitd, l, 26. 69. Cakrapani, in commenting 
on this, says, rasddi-kdryatvena yan navadharayitum sakyate kdryaifi tat pra~ 
bhdva-^krtam iti sucayati; ata evoktam 'prahhdvo *cintya ucyate ’ rasa-virya~vipdka~ 
taydcintya ity arthah,^^ 

^ manmd?n dhdraritydndm karma yad mmdhdtmakam^ tat-prabhdva-krtaTn 
tesdm *prabhavo ^cintya ucyate, (The various actions of amulets are to be con- 
sidere4 as being due to a prahhdva which is unthinkable — ibid, i. 26. 72.) 
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(in the modern sense) of medicines on human organs were known, 
the most obvious way in which the medical effects of herbs, roots, 
etc. could be classified was on the basis of taste, and by Caraka and 
Susruta we are told the effects of the different rasas on the different 
morbidities of the body, vayu^ pitta and kapha. As the main 
source of all diseases was unequal increase or decrease of vayu^ 
pitta and kapha, ^ classification which described the rasas in such 
a way that one could know which rasa increased or decreased 
which of the morbidities was particularly useful. But it is 
obvious that such a classification, though simple, could not be 
universally true; for, though the taste is some indication of the 
medicinal property of any substance, it is not an infallible one. 
But no other mode of classification was known; it was supposed 
that the taste (rasa) of some substances changed altogether after 
digestion and that in such cases the taste which changed after 
digestion (paka) would be operative. Cakrapani says that in those 
cases where the taste on the tongue (rasa) agrees with the taste 
as produced after the digestive process, the effect in that direction 
becomes very strong, but in the case where the latter differs 
from the former the operation of rasa becomes naturally weak, 
because the force of the taste produced by the final operation of 
the digestive process is naturally strong^. Caraka thought that 
there were only three rasas as the result of digestion, viz. katu, 
madhura and amla\ Susruta rejected the last, as has already 
been described. But even this was not sufficient; for there were 
many other effects of medicine which could not be explained on 
the above suppositions. In explaining this, the theory of mrya 
was introduced. In addition to taste substances were considered 
to possess other properties of heat and cold, as judged by inference, 
tactual properties of slipperiness, movement, moisture and dry- 
ness, etc., sharpness, etc. as manifested by odour, and these were 
supposed to produce effects in supersession of rasa 2ii6. mpdka. It 
was only in the cases where no sensible data of any kind could be 
found to indicate the medical properties of the thing that the idea 
of prabhdva was introduced. The chapters in A3mr“Veda on dravya 

^ Cakrapani on Caraka, l. 26. 65. CakrapSw points out that the hot (katu) 
taste is at first useful in cleaning the phlegm of the throat, but, since it becomes 
sweet after digestion, it acts as a nutrient (vr^ya). But, except in the case of 
such local actions, it is difScult to understand why the rasa which was altered 
by digestion should have any such effect as Cakrapani suggests (viparyaye tu 
durhalam itijneyam), * ^ 
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and guna deal with the enumeration of pmhhava and also of rasa^ 
vipUka and vlrya wherever there is a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. This is very necessary not 
only for the selection of medicines and diet in the cure of diseases, 
but also for prevention of diseases. It is well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through eating together things 
which are opposed to each other in msa^ vipaka or mrya. 

The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 

Caraka in the eighth chapter of the Sutra^sthma counts the 
senses as being five in number. Though both the Samkhya and the 
Vaisesika systems, to which Ayur-veda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas, admit manas^ or mind-organ, as a separate sense 
{indriya)^ Ayur-veda here differs from them and, as Cakrapani says, 
separates manas from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it has many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
senses [caksur-adibhyo ^dhika-dharma-yogitayaY, Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sixth sense 
{sad-indriya) in connection with the description of sweet taste^. 
Manas is, however, here described as transcending the senses 
{atlndriyd), Cakrapani, in explaining the atlndriya character of 
manas ^ says that it is czWtd atlndriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. Manas 
is, indeed, the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent of all the senses {adhisthayaka). Manas is also 
called sattva and cetas. The self is, however, the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness {cetana-pratisandhata). When the manas 
comes into contact with its objects, viz. pleasure or pain or the 
objects of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping these 
objects, then there is a movement on the part oi manas^ by which 
it feels pleasure or pain, or thinks the objects of thought, or moves 
the sense-organs. Thus, when the self makes an effort and the 
objects of pleasure or pain or thought are present, then tkt manas 
turns to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by it, grasp their respective objects and produce their 
knowledge. 

^ <Sakrapani*s commentary on Curaha^samhitd, i. 8. 3. 

® Caraka-samJutdy I. 26. 45, tatrarmdkafQ ra$ah...sad indriya-prasddanaJu 
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Wht otkt manas appears as diverse on account of the diversity of 
its objects of thought (e.g. the mind may sometimes take religious 
thoughts and appear religious and at other times take lustful 
thoughts and appear lustful), diversity of sense-objects with which 
it is associated (e.g, the mind may grasp colour, smell or sound, 
etc.), and diversity of ways of imagination (e.g. ‘‘This will do 
good to me’’ or “This will do me harm,” etc.). In the same man 
the mind may sometimes appear as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
But in reality the manas is one and the same for each person; all 
these differences do not appear at the same time with the same 
person, as might have been the case if there were many minds for 
one and the same person. Moreover, the manas is atomic; for 
otherwise many different objects or functions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the same time. 

It may be asked, if one and the same manas can show 
different kinds of moral propensities, sattva^ rajas or tamaSy how 
can any person be characterized as sattvika^ rajasika or tamasika} 
The answer is that a man is called sMivika^ rajasika or tamasika 
according as predominance of one or other of these gw^as is 
observed in that man. 

Manas is supposed to move the senses, which are constituted 
of dkdsay air, light, heat, water and earth; and the seats of the 
senses are the physical sockets of the eye, the ear, the nostrils, the 
tongue and the skin. The five sense-cognitions are produced 
through the contiguity of the senses, the sense-objects, 
and soul. They are short-lived (ksanika) y hut not exactly momen- 
tary, as the Buddhists would like to have them^. They also are of 
determinate mtme (niscaydtmikdh). As Cakrapani says, it is quite 
possible for transitory sense-cognitions to give a determinate report 
of their objects. Though all the senses are made up of the five 
elements, yet those senses which contain any element in a pre- 
ponderating degree were conceived as made up of that element. 
The sense that has a particular element in a preponderating degree 
is regarded as having by virtue of that a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element A 

The connection of the body, the senses, the manas and the self 

^ Cakrapam^s commentary on Caraha-mfrihita^ i. 8. ii. Ksanikdity aiutara^ 
vindsinyah na tu hauddha-siddhdntavad eka-k§andva$tkdyinyah. 

^ tatra yod-yad^dtmalmm indriyam viie$dt tat-tad-dimakam evdrthcm atm- 
gfkndti tat-svabhavdd tdbhuWm ca, (Caraka, i. E. 14.) 
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is called life The self is everywhere regarded as the agent 

which unites the acts of consciousness {jnana-pmtisandhata). 
Cakrapani says that, since the body is momentary 
ksanikatvena)^ it may be argued that the union of the self with 
the body is also momentary. The answer that Cakrapani gives to 
such an objection is that, though the body is momentary, yet, 
since the momentary bodies are repeated in a series, the series as 
a whole may be looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
self with each term of the series is momentary, yet, since the series 
may be looked upon as one, its union with the self may also be 
regarded as one (santana-vyavasthito ’yam ekataya ucyateY . In 
another place Caraka says that the manas^ the self and the body 
are connected together like a tripod, on which life rests ; if any one 
of the components is missing, the unity is broken^. 

It has already been pointed out that, according to Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
it is by the operation of mind that the senses move. The self 
is also regarded as being cetana (conscious). But this consciousness 
does not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through manas^. It is, however, 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according to 
Caraka, another transcendent self different from the 

self which participates in the union of the body and the senses 
(which is also technically called the samyogi-puruscif , The subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable {nir-vikard). Knowledge 
implies a process and a change, and this self manifests con- 
sciousness only in those parts where it becomes associated with 
manas and the senses. Thus, though the self is eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeableness 
of the self consists in its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states®. If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences. The sufferings and enjoyment 

^ Caraka, x. i. 41. The other synonyms of life are dhari^ nityaga and 
anuhandha. ^ Ibid, 1* ^1, 

® sattvam dtmd iariram ca trayam etat tri^dandamt 

lokas tisthati samyogdt tatra sarvam prati^thitam. Ibid. 1. 1 . 45. 

* idam eva cdtmanas cetanatvarriy yad indriya-sarnyoge sati jndna-sdlitvam^ 
na nikntasydtmanas cetanatvam. Cakrapani on Caraka, i. i. 47. 

® nirvikdrah paras tv dtmd satva-bhiita-gunendriyaih. Caraka, i. i. 55, tena 
sattva-sarlratma^^melaka'-rupo ya atma-sabdena ucyate tarn vydvartayati, Cakra- 
pani on the above. 

® nhyatvam cdtmanab purvapardvastkanubhutartha^pratisandhandt. Cakra- 
pani om Caraka, i. i. 55. 
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that affect \is should not be attributed to the self, but to manas 
{dfiyamma-ragadi-^mkarm tu manasi). 

The special feature of this view of self is that it is permanent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to hold within it all the indi- 
vidual egos which operate in association with their respective senses , 
manas and body/ It becomes endowed with consciousness only 
when it is in association with the senses. Pleasure, pain and the 
movements involved in thought-processes are ^Xtxihxxttd to manas ^ 
though the manas is also considered to derive its activity from the 
self. The states of consciousness that are produced are all united 
in the self. The self, thus diverted in its subtler aspect from the 
senses and manas^ is eternal and unchangeable, whereas in its 
aspect as associated with manas and the senses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness. This view is therefore different from 
those of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy . 

It is well to note in this connection that ikit Caraka’-samhita 
begins with an enumeration of the Vai^esika categories, and, though 
it often differs from the Vaisesika view, it seems to take its start 
from the Vaisesika. It enumerates the five elements, time, 

space and self as substances {dravya) ; it enumerates the gunaSy 
such as the sensible qualities, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness {gurv adayah)^ intelli- 
gence {btiddhi)^ and those beginning with remoteness {para) and 
ending with effort Bntwhzt is this ' gurv adi list} There 

is no such list in the Vaisesika-^sutras. Cakrapani, however, refers to 
an enumeration given in a later chapter (i. 25. 35) by Garaka, where 
however these gunas are not enumerated as belonging to all sub- 
stances, but only to the food and drink that we take^. But the list 
referred to 2.sparMi{begmiiii[ig-withparadi)prayatndnta(endingm 
prayatna) is not to be found anywhere in the Caraka-^samhita. This 
may be a reference to the Vaisesika-sutra^ 1. 1. 6^. But, if this is so, 
it leaves out a number of other gunas enumerated in the Vaisesika- 
Sutra which were counted there in ihje parddi list®. Caraka 
himself gives a list of beginning with which includes 
some of those gunas included in idie : Vatiesika-‘SMra already 

^ aharaVoam dh&rasyaikamdham arthahhedut sa punah.,,mmiati-gm}o guru- 
laghu-iltoma-snigdha-ruksa-manda-Uk^a-stMru-sara-mrdu - kathina-viiada -pic- 
ckila-Raksna-khara-suksma-sthula-sdndra-dravunugmndU Caraka-samhita^ J * 5 -3 S • 

^ paratvdparatm buddhayak sukka-duhkke icchd-dmsau prayatnas ca gundk. 
Vaiiesika-sutra, 1 . 1 , 6 . 

® Tupa-rasa-gandha-sparsd^ smrikhyd-parimdndrii prthahtvam santyoga- 
vibhdgau paratvdparaive. Ibid, 
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referred to and some more. T!h.tgunas enumerated zxtpata^ apara^ 
yuktiy samkhya^ samyoga^ mbhaga, prthaktva, parimana, samskara^ 
2.TLd ahhyasa^. Para means ‘‘superiority’’ or “importance” {pra- 
dhana)y apar a means “inferiority” or “unimportance” {apra- 
dhana). This importance or unimportance is with reference to 
country, time, age, measure, the rasa resulting from digestion 
(pdka)^ potency (mrya) and taste (rasa). Thus, a dry country is 
called para and a marshy one apara; the rains {visarga) of early 
and late autumn {sarat and hemantd) are called para^ whereas the 
season of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called apara; 
with reference to paka, mrya and rasa, para and apara mean 
“suitability ” and “unsuitability ” — ^that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitable to him is apara, Yukti means 
proper selection of medicines with reference to certain diseases 
{dosady-apeksaya bhesajasya samldna-kalpana); saTnkhyd means 
“number”; satnyoga, the mixing up or compounding of two or 
more substances; vibhaga, separation; prthaktva^ difference. The 
mountains Himalaya and Meru are prthak^ because they are 
situated in different places and cannot unite; again, even though 
a pig and a buffalo may meet together, they always remain different 
from each other; and again, in the same class, say in a collection 
of peas, each pea is different in identity from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitutes a difference in identity ; thus, 
wherever there is a numerical difference {anekatd) , there is difference 
in identity. Prthaktca thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, difference of characters and difference of identity 
due to numerical distinction. Parimdna means measurement by 
weight, samskdra means the production of new qualities and 
abhydsa means habit due to constant practice (satata-kriyd). It 
is evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
same as those used by Kanada in the Vaisesika-sutra^ yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordance, probably, with 
medical tradition. But this list does not end with prayatna; it 
seems therefore that parddi and prayatndnta stand for two dif- 
ferent lists and should not be combined together. We ha^^ above 
the parddi list. The prayatndnta is a different list of gunas. It 
includes, as Cakrapani says, icchd (desire), dmsa (hatred), sukha 

^ Paraparatve yuktis ca sanikhya satriyoga eva ca^ vibhagai ca prthaktvam ca 
parimdnam athapi ca^ saniskarabhydsa ity ete gundJ} jneydh paradayah, Caraka^- 
saifihitd, I, 26. 27-29. 
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(pleasure), duhkha (pain) and prayatna (effort). Prayatna means 
that particular quality by the rise of which in the soul the manas 
is rnoved to activity. 

Karma (movement) is described as prayatnadi-cestitam/i.e. 
a movement of the nature of conscious effort; the word ac/f in 
prayatnddi is explained by Cakrapani as meaning ‘"'of the nature 
of^.’’ • 

Samavdya means the relation of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qualities and substances. Cakrapani, in explaining the 
nature of samavdya^ says that it is eternal, so that, even when in a 
particular case it may disappear, it continues to exist in other cases. 
It is never destroyed or created anew, but only its appearance 
is or is not manifested in particular cases^. In the case of 
sdmanya zxid viiesa^ again, Caraka seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vaisesika systems the word sdmanya means 
a class concept; but here it means the concrete things which have 
similar constituents or characteristics ; and visesa^ which means in 
Vaisesika ultimate specific properties differentiating one atom from 
another, means in Caraka concrete things which have dissimilar 
and opposite constituents or characteristics. Sdmanya and vtsesa 
thus have a significance quite different from what they have in the 
Vaisesika-sutras. The principle of sdmanya and viiesa is the main 
support of Ayur-veda; for it is the principle which underlies 
the application of medicines and the course of diets. Substances 
having similar constituents or characteristics will increase each 
other, and those having dissimilar constituents or characteristics 
will decrease each other. Thus a substance having the character- 
istics of vdta will increase and decrease sksman^ which is 
dissimilar to it, and so on. Sdmanya is thus defined as tulydrthatd, 
i.e. performing similar purposes. Instead of having only a con- 
ceptual value, sdmanya and visesa are here seen to discharge 
a pragmatic work of supreme value for Ayur-veda. As regards 
the theory of substances {dravya) also, though Caraka borrowed 
the enumeration of categories, Cakrapani says that the simpler 
bhutas 4 m:m^d parts of the complex ones (bhutantardnupravesa)^ 
and in support of this idea he quotes a from the Nydya-- 
silm, which, however, there occurs as an opponent's view, since 
the theory of bhutdnupramia was not believed in by the Nyaya- 

^ ddusahdah prakarawda, Gakrapani^s commentary on Caraka-samfiitdt i. 
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Vaisesika school ; with that school none of the elements entered 
into any other, and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in spite of these modifications, the relation of Nyaya- 
Vai^esika with Caraka seems to be close. But the detailed descrip- 
tion of the school of Samkhya,in iv. i ,as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
chapter on Sainldiya, does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda; and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
fit in with the rest of the work, and it is not referred to in other 
parts of the book. It is not improbable that this chapter was 
somehow added to the book from some other treatise. 

Susruta does not, like Caraka, enumerate the categories of the 
Vaisesika, and his account of Samidiya is very faithful to the 
traditional account given in Kvarakrsna’s Karika and in the 
Samkhya-sutra, Having described the Samkhya theory, Susruta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, viz. (i) nature of things (svabhdva), (2) God (Isvara), 
(3) time (kdla), (4) accidental happenings (yadrccha), (5) destiny 
(niyati) znd (6) evolution {parindmay. As Dalhana points out, 
Susruta has in several places referred to the operation of all these 
causes. Thus the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
state is said to be due to nature (svabhdva); God as fire is said to 
operate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digestion; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the increase and decrease 
of dosas; destiny means virtue and vice, and diseases and recovery 
from them are sometimes attributed to these. Jejjata, in com- 
menting on Susruta (as reported by Dalhana), says that all the 
above six causes, with the exception of God, are but different 
names of prakrtL Gayi, however, thinks that the above six causes 
represent the instrumental cause, though prakrti may still be con- 
sidered as being the material c2LUse {updddna-kdrana), 

As Dalhana and Gayi think, there is no reason to suppose that 
Susruta described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gunaSy sattva^ rajas and tamas. S»^?en the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souls are according to A3air- 
veda eternal, though they are limited to their bodies and are not 
all-pervasive. They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 

* ^ Susruta-samMtdy iii. i. ii. 
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to virtue and vice (called karma-purusa), with which medical 
science is concerned. When the self is in association with manas, 
it has the following qualities: pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, 
eSort^ prana and apana (the upward current of breath and the 
downward force acting in the direction of the rectum), the opening 
and closing of the eyelids, the action of the intellect as decision 
or buddhi imagination {sarnkalpa)^ thought 

memory {smrti)^ scientific knowledge (vijndna)^ energy {adhya* 
msdya) and sense-cognitions (msayopalabdht). The qualities of 
manas are divided into three classes, viz. sdttvika, rdjasa and 
tdmasa; of these the sditvika ones are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, mercy, truthfulness, virtue, faith, self-know- 
ledge, retentive power {medka)^ intelligence {buddhi), self-control 
{dhrti), and sense of duty for the sake of duty {anabhisahga)\ the 
rdjasa qualities are suffering, impatience, pride, untruthfulness, 
cruelty, boastfulness, conceit (mand), joiy , passion and anger; the 
tdmasa qyzlities are dullness, viciousness, want of retentive power, 
idleness and sleepiness. 

Logical Speculations and Terms relating to 
Academic Dispute. 

Things are either existent {sat) or non-existent {asat), and they 
can be investigated by the four pramdnas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persons {aptopadesd), perception {pratyaksd), inference 
{anumdna) and the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisms 
of probability 

Those whose minds are free from the impurities of rajas and 
tamas through the force of their ascetic endeavours, who possess un- 
limited knowledge extending through the past, present and future, 
are to be considered as trustworthy {dpta). Such persons neither 
have any deficiency of knowledge nor would they willingly say 
anything untrue. They must be considered as absolutely trusty 
{dpta), and their testimony may be regarded as true^. 

1234. valid and <^^rtain knowledge that arises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, manas and sense-objects is called 
‘"perception,” This contact of the sense with the object is re- 
garded by Cakrapani as being of five kinds, viz. (i) contact with 
the (substance), caH^^^^ samyoga\ (a) contact with the 

,, , 'Camka^samMta, !,. ii.; xf,- * ^ Mid, i. xi. i8, 19. ^ 
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(qualities) through the thing {samyuktasamavaya) in which they 
inhere by (inseparable) relation; (3) contact with the 

(such as colour, etc.) in the generic character as universals 
of those qualities, e.g, colouredness {rupatva), which exist in the 
gums in the samavaya relation ; this is called samyukta-samaveta- 
samavaya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
is in the thing by samavaya relation, and in the specific colour 
there is the universal colour or the generic character of colour by 
samavaya relation ; (4) the contact called samavaya by which sounds 
are said to be perceived by the ear: the auditory sense is akdia^ 
and the sound exists in dkdsa by the samavaya relation, and thus 
the auditory sense can perceive sound by a peculiar kind of contact 
called samaveta-‘Samavdya\ (5) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal {sahdatvd) is perceived by the kind of 
contact known as samaveta-samavdya. It is only immediately 
resulting (tadatve) cognition of such a contact that is called per- 
ception (pratyaksa); for inference, memory, etc. also may come 
in as a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes {par ampary a), Cakrapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here are the real causes of 
the phenomenon of perception; in reality, however, ‘‘knowledge 
that results as the effect of sense-contact ^’ would be a sufficient 
definition of pratyaksa; so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts are necessary, it is regarded as a valid 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition^. It is easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of the same type as that found in 
the Nyaya system. The 7 iir-vikalpa perception is not taken into 
consideration; for there is nothing corresponding to the term 
avyapadesya in the Nydya-suira^. Inference must be based 
on perception, by which the concomitance of the hetu can first 
be observed. Inference is of three kinds, viz, from kdrya (effect) 
to kdrana (cause), as the inference of cohabitation from pregnancy ; 
from cause to effect, as the inference of the future production of 

^ C^ikmp^m on Car aka--samhita, i, 11, 20* 

® The definition oipratyaksa given m Caraka'-samhita, i. ii. 20, is: 
atmendriya'-mano^^rthanam sannikarsdt pravartate 
vyaktd tadatve yd huddhih pratyak^am $d nirucyate. 

The definition of pratyak§a in the Nydya-sutra is as follows : 

indnydrtha^sannikarsotpannam jndnam avyapadesyam 
^ avyabhicdri vyavasdydtmakafn pratyaksam. 

For a discussion thereon see vol. i, pp. 333^343. 
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fruit from a seed with the other attendant causes, sprinkling with 
water and the like; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and effect, as the inference of fire from smoke^, 

Yukti is not counted as a sep2irate pramana by any other system 
of Indian thought . When our intelligence judges a fact by a complex 
weighing in mind of a number of reasons, causes or considerations, 
through which one practically attains all that is desirable in life, 
as virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, we have what may be called 
yukti^. As Cakrapani points out, this is not in reality of the nature 
of a separate pramana ; but, since it helps pramanas, it is counted 
as a pramana. As an example of yukti^ Caraka mentions the fore- 
casting of a good or bad harvest from the condition of the ground, 
the estimated amount of rains, climatic conditions and the like. 
Cakrapani rightly says that a case like this, where a conclusion is 
reached as the combined application of a number of reasonings, is 
properly called uha and is current among the people by this name. 
It is here counted as a pramana. It is in reality an in- 

ference of an effect from causes and, as such, cannot be used at 
the present time, and hence it cannot be called tri-kala^ valid in 
all the three times, past, present and future, as Caraka says. 

The Buddhist, writes Santaraksita in discussing Caraka ’s doc- 
trine of yukti as a stpzx^Xt pramana^ holds that yukti consists in the 
observation that, since, when this happens, that happens, and, since, 
when this does not happen, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that. It may be argued that this is not a case of inference, since 
there is no proposition equivalent to the proposition with a drstanta, 
or example, in Nyaya inference (e.g. whatever is smoky is fiery, as 
the kitchen). It is held, as KamalaMa interprets, that the cause- 
effect idea ls derived from the idea of ‘‘ this happening, that hap- 
pens,’’ and there is no other idea in the notion of causality ; if in any 
case any particular example is given, then another example might 
be asked for, and after that another, and we should hzYe. regressus . 

^ pratyaksa-'purvam tri^mdharn 

tri^kalam canumiyaie 
^ahnir nigUdho dhumena 
mcdthunarn garbha-darsanat, 

Evam vyavasyanty aUtaftt 
hljdt phalamdndgatani 
drstvahljdt phcdatfi jatam 
ikaiva sadriam hudhdh, 

' Caraka-'samhitaf l. ii, 21 22*;, 
^ huddMh paiyati ydhhdvdnhaku-kara^a--yog£ 4 dn 

yuktis tri^kdia sd jneyd tri-^vargafi Mdkyate yayd* ir,.; 25*. 
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ad infinitum^. These arguments in support of yukti as the conclud- 
ing of the cause-eifect relation from ^ ‘ this happening , that happens 
relation are refuted by Santaraksita and Kamala^ila, who point out 
that there are no separate cognitive processes which link up the 
relation of ''this happening, that happens’’ with the cause-effect 
relation, because both these convey the same concept. The cause- 
effect relation is the same as "this happening, that happens.” 
It may be argued that, whenever anything invariably and un- 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other thing, then 
the two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug, etc. are invariably seen to appear after the proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If this is yukti, then it is not a different 
source of knowledge. 

Cakrapani, however, points out that these criticisms are all 
beside the point, since yukti, according to Caraka, is not karya-^ 
kdranata from tad-bhdm-bhdvitd ; it is the arriving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in in. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of pramdnas, 
viz.pratyaksa, ammdna and sabda, and describes anumdna as being 
tarka depending on yukti, Tarka is explained by Cakrapani as 
being the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived (tarko 
pratyaksa'^jndnam), sxiA yukti is here paraphrased by Cakrapani as 
the relation of a-vind-hhwva. It is said in this connection that a 
disease is to be determined by pratyaksa, the medical texts 
padesa) and inference. But in in. 8. 6. 33 and 34 Caraka counts 
aitihya as dptopadesa, though ordinarily aitihya is considered in 

^ drstante *py ata eoa tad^bkava-hhavitvat kdryata-pratipattih^ tatrapi 
drstanto ^nyo ^nvesaniyahi tatrdpy apara ity anavasthd. Kamalasila as quoted by 
Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, i. ii. 25. 

Santarak§ita misrepresents Caraka ’s view of yukti in a very strange manner. 
He says that, when from the fact that in all cases when A is present B is present 
and in all cases when A is absent B is also absent one thinks to be the cause 
of B, this is regarded by Caraka as the new pramdna of yuhtu Santaraksita’s 
exact words are : 

asmin sati hhavaty eva na bkavaty asatut ca 
tasmdd ato bhavaty eva yuktir esd. ^hMdhtyate 
pramdndntaram eveyam ity aha carako munik 
nanumdnam iyam yasmad dr§tdnto Hra na labhyate. 

Tattva-^satngraha,^^1^ozr 

This, however, is entirely different from what Caraka says, as is pointed out by 
Cakrapani in his commentary on Caraka-samhitd, Caraka’s idea of yukti is the 
logic of probability, i.e, when from a number of events, circumstances, or 
observations one comes to regard a particular judgment as probable, it is called 
yukti, and, as it is different from inference or any of the other accepted pramdnas, 
it is to counted as a separate pramdna. So far as I know, this is the only 
example^ of the introduction of Che logic of probability in Indian thought. 
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Indian philosophy as being “tradition’’ or long-standing popular 
belief, different from aptopadesa; upamdna^ under the name of 
is also referred to. 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
perception referred to in the Sdmkhya-kdrikd are all mentioned 
here. Thus it is said that even those things which have colour 
(rUpa) cannot be perceived if they are covered by a veil, or if the 
senses are weak, or if the mind is unsettled, or if they are mixed 
up in any homogeneous medium indistinguishable from them, 
or when in the case of smaller lights they are overcome by stronger 
luminaries, or when they are too fine or too subtle^. 

Logic was of use with Indian medical men not only in diag- 
nosing a disease, but also in the debates which they had with one 
another. The rival practitioners often had to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients. The art of carrying on a dispute successfully was con- 
sidered an important acquisition among medical practitioners. 
Thus we have a whole set of technical terms relating to disputes, 
such as are never found in any other literature, excepting the 
Nydya-sutra. In the Caraka-^samhita almost the whole of the chapter 
called the Roga-bhisag-jttiya-vimdna^^ (ni. 8) is devoted to this 
purpose. It is well to remember that different kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned in the Nyaya-sutra^ and it will be useful 
to refer to these when dealing with similar tdpics from either the 
Caraka-’Samhita or the Susruta-samMtd. 

The four terms referred to in connection with disputes in the 
Nydya-sutra zxt tarkay Vdday jalpa zrxA mtandd. Tarka is said to 
be the same as and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on in one’s mind before one can come to any right con- 
clusion. It is a name for the subjective weighing of different 
alternatives on the occasion of a doubt before a conclusive affirma- 
tion or denial {nirnaya) is made. Disputes are said to be of three 
kinds, vada^ jalpa znd vitandd. Vada means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truth, /a/pa a dispute in which the main object 
is Aiwaiigrthrow of the opponent rightly or wrongly, and vitanda 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the opponent’s thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
thesis. Vdda is thus essentially different in its purpose from 
and vitanda \ for wda is an academical discussion With pupils, 
'^Caraka^sanihitayUl.i.Z. 
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teachers, fellow-students and persons seeking truth solely for the 
purpose of arriving at right conclusions, and not for fame or gain^. 
Jalpa, on the other hand, is that dispute which a man carries on 
while knowing himself to be in the wrong or unable to defend 
himself properly from his opponents except by trickery and other 
unfair methods of argument. 

Caraka, in in. 8, says that a medical man should hold discussions 
{sambhasa) with other medical men. Discussion increases zeal for 
knowledge {samhand)^ clarifies knowledge, increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the learning 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course of these 
discussions many new things may be learnt, and often out of zeal 
an opponent will disclose the most cherished secret teachings of his 
teachers. These discussions are of two classes, friendly {sandhaya 
sambhasa) and hostile {vigrhya sambhasa). A friendly discussion is 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly and sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views without any fear of being 
defeated or of the fallacies of their arguments being exposed. For 
in such discussions, even though there may be the fallacies de- 
scribed, no one would try to take advantage of the other, no one is 
jubilant over the other’s defeat and no attempt is made to mis- 
interpret or misstate the other’s views. 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet with hostile disputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion with an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether his opponent is inferior 
{para) to him and also the nature of the assembly (parisat) in which 
the discussion is undertaken. A parisat may be learned (jnanavatz) 
or ignorant {mudha)^ and these again may be friendly {suhrt)^ 
neutral {udaslna)^ or hostile (pratinivista). When an opponent is to 
be judged, he is to be judged from two points of view, intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on the one hand, it has to be considered whether 
he is learned and wise, whether he remembers the texts and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and on the 
other hand, whether he is of an irritable temperament>««!rrsf a 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these qualifications or not. 

^ vadam ca nirnaya-phalartJnhhir eva sisya-sabrahmacdri-gurubkik saha vita- 
ragaihj^na kkyatiddbha-^rabhasa-prativardkamana^spardhdnubandka-mdhuratma- 
bhir drqibheta. Nydya-manjan^p. 594, 
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No disputes should be undertaken in a hostile assembly; for 
even the best arguments might be misinterpreted. In an ignorant, 
friendly or neutral assembly it is possible to win a debate by pro- 
ceeding tactfully against an opponent who is looked down upon 
by famous or otherwise great persons. In beginning conversations 
with such persons attempts may be made to puzzle them by 
reciting long sutras and to demoralize or stun them, as it were, 
by jokes, banter and gestures and by using satirical language. 

When a man has to enter into a dispute with his equal, he 
should find out the special point in which his opponent is weak 
and attack him there and should try to corner him in such positions 
as are generally unacceptable to people in general. Caraka then 
proceeds to explain a number of technical terms in connection 
with such disputes. Like the Nyaya, Caraka divides such hostile 
disputes {vMa) into two classes, and vitanM. Pratijna is the 
enunciation of a thesis which is sought to be proved, e.g. ‘‘The 
purusa is eternal.” Sthapana is the establishing of a thesis by 
syllogistic reasonings involving propositions with hetu^ drstanta^ 
upanaya and nigamana. Thus the above thesis {pratijna)^ “The 
punisa is eternal,” is to be supported by a reason {hetu), “because 
it is uncreated” ; by an example (drstanta)^ “The sky is uncreated 
and it is eternal ” ; by a proposition showing the similarity between 
the subject of the example and the subject of the thesis (upanaya)^ 
viz. “ Just as the akasa is uncreated, so thepurusa is also uncreated ” ; 
and finally by establishing the thesis “Therefore the 

is eternaP.” 

Pratisthdpand is the attempt to establish a proposition contrary 
to the proposition or the thesis put forth by the opponent. Thus, 
when the thesis of the sthapana is Purusa is eternal,” the 
sthapand proposition would be Purusa is non-eternal,” because 
“it is perceivable by the senses,” and “The jug which is per- 
ceptible to the senses is non-eternal,” and is like the jug,” 

so is non-etemal.” 

Caraka defines hetu as “the cause of knowledge” {hetur nama 
tipeUUkispdranani)y and the cause of knowledge is the pramanas of 
pratyaksa^ anumdna, aitihya aupamya. The definition oi hetu 
in the Nydya-sUtra only to the perceived, in ' the 

case of inference, through a similarity or dissimilarity to -vrhich a 

^ It is easy to see that Caraka , admitted in a syllogism all the live prop<fsitions 
that are adnutted in the ^ 
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relation is established by inference^. Here Carafea points out that 
a hetu may be either perceived, inferred or found by analogy or 
from the scriptures, but, in whichever way it may be found, when 
it leads to knowledge, it is called a hetu. Thus, when I say, ^‘The 
hill is fiery, because it smokes’’ {parvato vahniman dhumavattvat)^ 
the smoke is the hetu^ and it is directly perceived by the eye. But 
when I say, “He is ill, because he is of low digestion,” the hetu is 
not directly perceived, but is only inferred ; for the fact of one’s 
being in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, when 
it is said, ^‘Purusa is eternal, because it is uncreated” {nityah 
purusah a-krtakatvat)^ the uncreatedness (a-krtakatva) is the hetu^ 
but it is neither perceived, nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of the scriptures. Again, in the proposition, “ His face 
is most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon” 
{asya mukham kdntatamam candropamatvat)^ the fact of being com- 
pared with the moon is the hetu and it is known by upamd^. Thus 
Caraka’s definition of hetu does not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama: he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramdnaSy and, by whichever pramdna it may be 
discovered, it may be called a hetu^ if it is invariably and uncon- 
ditionally (a-vind-bhava) associated with the major term {sadhydf. 

Caraka then proceeds to describe which is in purport 

the same as th-^jati of the Nydya-sutras. When an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
thesis with the hetu^ attempts have to be made to upset the thesis 
by showing its dissimilarity to the hetu. Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his being affected by 
snow, dews, or chilly air, because effects arise from causes similar 
to them ; in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an effect of cold*^. 

^ udaharana-^sadharmyat sadhya^sadhanam hetuh 

tathd vaidharmyat. Nydya-sutra, i. i. 34, 35. 

® See Gzhg^dhQ.TSL*s Jalpa-kalpa^^tarUi in. 8. 122, 

® hetus cdvindhhdva 4 inga--vacanam yady apt, tathdplha linga-pragrdhakdni 
pratyaksddi-pramdndny &ua yathokta-‘hetu-mulatmna hetu-^iahdendha, 

Cakrapani on Caraka, 

* sddharmya-^vaidharmydhhydm pratyavasthdnamjdtih. Nydya^sifffa^l^i^. 
There are twenty-four kinds of this/afi, e.g. (1-2) sddharmya’-vaidkarmya-‘Sa?na, 
(3-8) utkarsdpakar^a-varnydvarnya-vikalpa-sddkya-safna, (9-10) prdpty-aprdpti- 
sama, prasanga-'pratidr§tdnta->samay (13) anutpattisama, (14) samiaya- 

sama, (15) prakarana-sama, (16) ahetu^sama, (17) arthdpattUsama, (18) amiesa- 
sama, (19) upapatti-sama, (20) upalabdhi^sama, (21) anupalahdhi'^sama, (22) ititya- 
sama, ^23) anitya-samay (24) kdrya^sama. 

Sddkarmya-vaidharmya-sa^ia is that in which, when an argument is given on 
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The long list of jMis given in the Nyaya-^sutra snd explained 
in the commentaries and in the is not referred to 

the basis of the similarity or dissimilarity to a certain it is pointed out 
that quite the opposite conclusions may be drawn from other points of similarity 
or dissimilarity with other hetus. Thus, when it is said, “ iSabda is non-eternal, 
because it is produced by an effort, and whatever is produced by an effort is 
non-eternal, as a jug,” it may be answered, ^'Sabda is eternal, because it is 
partless ; a partless entity like the akdsa is found to be eternal ; there is no special 
reason why on account of its similarity to a jug sound should be non-eternal, 
and not eternal owing to its similarity to dkdsa.^^ An escape from the dilemma 
is possible by enquiring as to what may constitute an unconditional and 
invariable (avyabhicdri) similarity. 

Utkarsdpakar§a~vanzydvarnya~vikalpa-‘$ddhya-sama is that in which similarity 
is pressed too far. Thus it is urged that, because sound is non-eternal like a jug, 
it must also be visible like a jug, and, if it is not so, it cannot be non-eternal 
like a jug. Moreover, it may be said that the reason why sound is expected 
to be non-eternal like a jug is that the former is produced by an effort 
(prayatndntaflyakd). But things which are produced by efforts differ in many 
of their qualities ; thus a cloth is soft, and a jug is hard, though both of them 
are produced by effort; so it may be argued that, though iabda is as much a 
product of effort as a jug, it may not agree with the jug in being non-etemal. 
Moreover, instead of arguing that sound is like a jug, it may as well be 
argued that a jug is like sound; so that the status of the jug is as uncertain as 
soimd itself (yadi yathd ghatas tathd sabdah prdptam tarhi yathd iahdah tathd 
ghata iti sahdas cdnityatayd sddhya itighato ’pi sddhya eva sydd anyathdhi na tena 
tulyo bhavet — Nydya-manjarl^ p. 624). In answer to these kinds of fault-finding 
the proper argument is that no similarity should be extended beyond its limits, 
and an example (drstdnta) should not be considered to have the same status as 
a probandum (sddhya) ; for an example is that which is already agreed upon 
among the disputants and the common people (laukika-panksakdndnz yasminn 
arthe buddhi sdmyam sa drsldniali). 

Prdpty^aprdpti-sama is that in which it is urged that, if the hetu and the 
probandum are together, they cannot be distinguished from each other; if they 
are separate, hetu cmnot lead us to the sddhya. The answer to this is that a 
hetu can produce an effect either by direct contact (e.g. the rope and the stick 
in contact with clay produce a jug) or from a distance (e.g. the iyena sacrifice 
can destroy an enemy from a distance). » 

Prasahga-sama is that in which a reason for the hetu is asked. Thus, if the 
character of immediately following an effort (prayatndntarlyakatva) is the cause 
of non-eternality, what can establish the prayatnantarlyakaWa of a jug, etc.? 
The answer to this is that a reason is necessary only for that which is not directly 
experienced as being evident in itself. That a jug immediately follows the efforts 
that produce it is directly experienced and does not require any argument or 
reason to establish it, as no light is required to see a burning lamp. 

Dr^tdnia-sama is that in which from the same hetu two different conclusions 
are seen to result. Thus it may be said that both the jug and dkdsa have 
the character of immediately following an effort (e.g* as by digging new space 
is omdi^d in underground wells which before the effort of digging were solid 
earafwBUtet space — kupa-’khanana-prayatndnantarat^ tad-upalambhat — and this 
character is therefore to be regarded as prayatnantanyakd) ; yet, as a jug is 
non-eternal and dMsa eternal, so sabda, though it immediately follows an effort, 
is eternal. The answer is that, if such an opposite conclusion is drawm, a separate 
hetu has to be given, which is not done in the present case. 

If sound is non-eternal, it must possess the character of coming into existence 
immediately after an effort that produces it ; but how can it possess that dharacter 
before being produced or coming into existerfbe? If it cannot at tlj^t stage 
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by Caraka; nor does the technical name oijati find any place in 
Caraka'S description of it. If these elaborate descriptions of jati 

possess that character, it must be eternal, since the cause of its non-eternality is 
absent. This objection is called anutpatti-sama. The reply is that, unless the sound 
is in existence, its etemality or non-eternality cannot be discussed. If it is 
non-existent, of what is the etemality to be affirmed by the opponent? 

Again, it may be argued that idbda has prayatnantanyakatva, and therefore 
it may be expected to be non-etemai ; it is perceived by the senses, and therefore 
it may be expected to be eternal, like so many other sensible objects. This doubt 
is called samsaya^sama, A doubt remains a doubt only so long as the special 
features which remove a doubt are not discovered. Though a man may have 
many qualities in common with a post, the doubt cannot remain when the 
special features of a man (e.g. his having a head and hands and feet) are known. 

Prakarana-sama is that in which an entity is equally related to hetus, so that 
no one conclusion can properly be drawn. Thus, sound has both pray atndnta-- 
rtyakatva md niravayavatva (partlessness). Though, according to the first, it 
may be said to be non-eternal, according to the second it may be said to be 
eternal; so it is eternal. The answer is that the second iieto cannot be pressed 
as leading to a conclusion, because the first also is admitted to exist. 

Ahetu^samais the objection that there can be no argument from a hetu; for, 
if there is no (probandum), what is it that the produces ? and again, 

if there is no hetu before the sadhya, How can the sadkya he produced? So, 
as hetu is only a concomitant of sadhya, no inference is possible from it. 
The answer is that it is quite possible that from the previously existing 
the non-existing should be produced. Arthdpatti^sama is where, for 

example, owing to the fact that sound is partless, it appears to be similar to 
dkdsa and hence by implication to be eternal. This is against the previous 
thesis that it is non-eternal owing to its being pray aindntarly aka. Avihsa^sama 
is the objection, that if on account of having the same characteristic of pra- 
y aindntarly ahatva, sabda and ghata ate said to be equally non-eternal, then, 
owing to all things having the same quality of existence {sattd)^ they are all the 
same. The answer to this is that equality in one respect does not mean equality 
in ail respects. 

Upapatti^sama is where a jug may be expected to be non-etemal owing 
to its prayatndntariyakatva and eternal owing to its being partless like dkdsa. 
Upalabdhi-sama is where it is urged that, when by a terrible storm a tree 
is broken, there is sound which is not the result of any human effort {prayatndnta- 
riyakatva) y and yet it is non-etemal ; again, lightning is not the result of human 
effort, still it is non-eternal. The answer is that the concomitance is between 
prayatndntariyakatva and non-eternality and not between non-eternality and 
prayatndntariyakatva; so that all that is produced by human effort is non- 
eternal, but not vice-versa- It should also be noted that hj prayatndntariyakatva 
emphasis is laid on the fact that all things that possess this character are pro- 
duced. Amtya-sama is an objection where it is urged, for example, that, 
if on account of the similarity of sound to a jug, the former is non-eternal, 
then, since in some way or other all things in the world must have some simi- 
larity to a jug, all things must be non-eternal. The nitya-sania objection runs 
as follows: Is non-eternality in sound non-eternal or eternal? If the la tter, the n 
in order that an eternal quality may abide in it, sound itself must-W*cffirml . 
If the former, then on some occasions at least sound must be eternal. 

The kdrya-sama objection suggests that prayatndntariyakatva leads to pro- 
duction in two ways, either by bringing into existence that which was 
non-existent, or by removing the veil from something which w^as in a veiled 
condition; and it remains undecided what sort of prayatndntariyakatva applies 
to sabdif. 

The^above interpretations gfire all based on Jayanta’s Nydya-manjarl. 
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were known to Caraka, it is unlikely that he should have passed 
them over without referring to them. 

An example {drstanta) is that on which the common folk and 
the learned are of the same opinion, since examples involve facts 
which are perceived by all and known to all, e.g. the fire is hot, 
water is liquid, the earth is firm. A siddhanta^ or conclusion, is 
that to which one could arrive after a searching enquiry and 
demonstration by proper reasons. This siddhanta h of four kinds, 
viz. (i) sarva-tantra-siddhmtay or conclusions accepted by all, e.g. 

There are causes of diseases; there are diseases; curable ones 
can be cured ” ; { 2 ) prati-^tantra-siddhanta^ or conclusions which are 
not accepted by all, but are limited to particular books or persons : 
e.g. some say that there are eight rasas^ others say that there are 
six; some say that there are five senses, others, that there are six; 

(3) adhikarana-siddhanta^ or conclusions which being accepted 
or proved, other conclusions also become proved or accepted : 
e.g. if it is proved that emancipated souls do not reap the fruits 
of karma^ as they are without any desire, then the doctrine of the 
suffering of the fruits of karma, emancipation, the existence of 
soul and existence after death will have to be considered as refuted ; 

(4) abhyupagama'-siddhanta, or conclusions which are accepted 
only for the sake of an argument, and which are neither examined 
critically nor considered as proved^. 

Sabda is a collection of letters which may be of four kinds, viz. 
(i) drstartha — of experienced purport (e.g, ‘‘The dosas lose their 
equilibrium through three causes”); (2) adrstdrtha — of unper- 
ceivable purport (e.g. “ There is after-life ; there is emancipation ”) ; 
(3) satya, or truth, that which tallies with facts (e.g. “There is 
Ayur-veda ; there are means for curing curable diseases ”) ; (4) anrta, 
the opposite of truth, untruth^. or doubt, occurs with 

reference to things about which no certainty is attained. Thus 
those who are unhealthy and inactive die soon, whereas those who 
ate healthy and active live a long life. So there is a doubt whether 
in this world death happens timely or untimtlj. Prayojana, or the 
o bie£±^.of ^^^ ction . is that for which anything is begun. Thus one 
may think that, if there is untimely death, I shall form healthy 
habits and leave off unhealthy habits, so that untimely death may 

All these siddhantm occur under the same names in the Nydya-sutra^ 
I. I. 28, 29, 30, 31.,, 

® The first two divisions, dr^jdrtka and adf§tdnha, occur in the Nydyd-siitra, 
i, 1, Si sa dmvidho drstadr^tdrtkatvdt. ' 
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not touch me^. Sa^vyabhicara means variability, e.g. “This may 
or may not be a medicine for this disease^/’ Jijnasa means ex- 
perimenting; a medicine is to be advised after proper experiments 
{jijnasa). Vyamsaya means decision e.g. “This is a 

disease due to predominance of ; this is the medicine for this 
disease.” Artha-prapti is the same as the well-known arthapatti^ or 
implication, when on making a statement, some other thing which 
was not said becomes also stated; it is a case of implication, e.g. 
the statement, “This disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
patient to take his normal food and drink,” implies that it can be 
cured by fasting, or, if it is said, “He should not eat during the 
day,” this means that “ He should eat during the night^.” Sambhava 
is the source from which anything springs, e.g. the six dhdtus may 
be considered as the sambhava of the foetus ; wrong diet, of disease ; 
and right course of treatment, of health. 

Anuyojya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer, e.g. “This disease can be 
cured by purificatory action ” ; such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether the purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging. Ananuyojya is what is different from anuyojya. 
Anuyoga is a question put by a learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put forward by a learned 
colleague : e.g. a learned man says, “ Purusa is eternal,” and another 
learned man asks, “What is the reason? ” Such a question is called 
anuyoga. A counter-question, such as “What is the reason for 
your asking such a question?’^ is czlltA praty-anuyoga. 

Vdkya-dosa, or faulty statement, is of five kinds, viz. ?iyuna, 
adhika^ anarihdka^ apdrthaka and viruddha. Nymia^ or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism is omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which, when a statement has to be supported by a number of 

^ Prayojana^ which means pleasure and pain, is referred to in the Nydya-^ 
sutray I. I. I, though it is nowhere critically examined. It is explained by 
VatsySyana as that which goads men to action (yena prayuktah pravartate). 
Uddyotakara explains it as the realization of pleasure and the fear of pai n (sukha - 
prdpti-duhkha^hdni). 

^ anaikdntikah sa-^vyahhicarah. Nydya-‘SUtray i. 2. 5. E.g. ** sound is eternal 
because it is untouchable ; but untouchability does not lead to eternality, since 
the touchable atoms are etemal, whereas untouchable thoughts are short- 
lived. 

® Cakrapani says that Caraka does not think that artha-prdpti is a separate 
pramdfia ; according to him it is a case of inference, and hence is not included 
in the list of pramdnas. ^ 
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reasons, only one is offered and others are omitted, materially 
affecting the strength of the support of the original statement. Thus 
several reasons are given in support of the eternality of 
viz. beginninglessness, not being the product of any effort, un- 
changeableness, etc. Proposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is an instance of nyuna, Adhika is where, when Ayur- 
veda is being discussed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to learned works on politics or the art of government. It may also 
mean cases where words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
Such a repetition is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Verbal repetition is the repetition of the same word, 
while the other is the repetition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used. Anarthaka and aparthaka mean the use of 
meaningless and unconnected words or expressions. Viruddha^ or 
contrary statement, means the making of a statement contrary 
to the example {drstanta-viruddha) or the accepted conclusion 
{siddhanta)^ e.g, cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man {vaidya) says that medicine does not cure diseases. 

Samaya-viruddha is the making of any statement against the 
accepted conclusions of any particular sastra. Thus, for example, 
if a Mimamsaka says that animals should not be sacrificed, it will 
be against his accepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed. 
Or, if in any system of philosophy treating of emancipation [moksa- 
sdstra) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the accepted tenet of that sastra. Vdkya-prasamsd is that 
kind of statement in which the faults mentioned above in vdkya- 
dosa do not occur , 

Chala means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misinterpreted. It is of two kinds, and sdmdnya-^ 
chala. The word nava means nine as well as “new,’’ and if, 
when one says about one’s opponent, “This physician is nava- 
tanira^^ (has newly learnt his texts), and the opponent replies, 
“I have not nine text-books, I have one text,” the other person 
objects, “I do not say you have nine texts, I say that you are 
nam&kyM^-tantra^^ (have newly learnt the texts), navdbhyasta- 
tantra mi^t also mean “read nine times”; and then the opponent 
might well say, “ I have several times read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say.” This is an example of vdk-chala. 

Again, when a physician says “Medicine cures diseases,” the 
opponent may take the most general chjiracteristics of the terms 
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and say that the above statement comes to this, that an existent 
entity cures another existent entity; and, if this is so, then, since 
bronchitis exists {san kasah) and consumption exists {sm ksayah)^ 
bronchitis, being an existent entity, must cure another existent 
entity, consumption. This is samanya-chala?-. 

Fallacies {a-heiu) are of three kinds, prakarana-mma^ satfisaya- 
sama and mrnya-sama^, Prakarana-sama is where that which 

^ Chala is treated in the Nydya^sutra exactly on the same lines as here. 
Thus the definition of chala there {Nydya-sutra, i.z.io) is vacana-vighdto ^rtka-^ 
vikalpopapattyd chalam (to attack one’s speech by a wilful misinterpretation 
of it is chala). This is divided into three classes, vdk~chala^ sdmdnya-chaia and 
upacdra-chala; of these vdk-chaia is exactly the same as in Caraka-sarnMtd^ 
and so also the sdmdnya-chala (because a Brahman is well-read in scriptures, 
a vrdtya (outcast Brahman) is also well-read, because he also is a Brahman in 
some sense). Upacdra-chala^ which, however, resembles vdk-chalai is not men- 
tioned in the Caraka-samhitd. Its definition in the Nydya-sutray i. a. 14, is dharma^ 
vikalpa-nirdese Wtha-sad-hhava-pratisedha iipacdra-chalam (to make one’s state- 
ment impossible by taking it in one sense, say the primary, when the secondary 
one was intended). Thus, if it is said, “This porter is an ass,” it may be objected 
that the porter, being a man, cannot at the same time be an ass. Gautama, 
however, tentatively raises the objection thsX chalas should be regarded as three 
in number and not two, taldng upacdra-chala within sdmdnya-chala. This 
means a criticism in view of Caraka’s division of chala into two classes. For 
Gautama argues that, if on account of some similarity upacdra-chala should be 
included within sdmdnya-chala ^ and chalas should be counted as being of two 
kinds instead of three, then for the very same reason of similarity chalas may 
as well be regarded as being of one kind instead of two. So, in view of the specific 
differences that exist between the chalas^ they should be regarded as being of 
three kinds. 

^ Nydya-sutra, i. 3. 4, describes the fallacies (hetv-dbhdsa) as of five kinds, 
sa-vyabhicdra^ viruddha^ prakarana-samaf sadhya-sama ond kdldtUa, 

Sa-vyahhicdra hetu is that which has no invariable concomitance with the 
probandum, e.g. sound is eternal because it is untouchable, and that which is 
touchable is non-eternal, like a jug. But untouchabiiity has no invariable 
concomitance with eternality ; for an atom is touchable and at the same time 
eternal, and thoughts {buddhi) are untouchable and at the same time non-eternal. 

Viruddha hetu is where the reason {hetu) demolishes the very theory 
on which its security depends, e.g. this changeable world {vikdro) disappears 
{vyakter apaiti)^ because it is non-eternal {nityatva-prati$edhdt ) ; but, though it 
disappears {apeto pi)y yet it exists {asti)^ because it is not destructible (vindsa- 
pratisedhat). Now a thing which is non-eternal cannot but be destructible. 
Destructibility and eternality cannot abide together. 

Prakarana-sama is where t’wo opposite hetiis exist in a thing, so that 
nothing can be affirmed by either of them. Thus it may be argued with as much 
force that “ sound is eternal, because it has in it the qualities of eternal things,” 
as that “sound is non-eternal, because it has in it the qualities of non-eternal 
things”; so no conclusion can be drawn from either of these 

Sddhya-sama is where the hetu itself remains to be proved. Thus in the 
argument, “shadow is a substance because it moves,” the movability of shadows 
is a doubtful point and is itself in need of proof. Does a shadow move like 
a man, or is it that because the covering entity moves that at different places the 
light is veiled and this gives rise to the formation of shadows at different places ? 

KuldtUa is where the in the case of the accepted example and the 
case to be proved vary, because in the latter case the hetu is not properly a 
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is given as ikt hetu remains to be proved. Thus, when it is said 
that, since the self is different from the body, it is eternal, and 
because the body is unconscious it is non-eternal, it may be urged 
(as by the Carvaka school of philosophers) that both the points, 
viz. that the self is different from the body and that the body is 
not endowed with consciousness, which are offered as the hetUy 
are themselves to be proved; for according to the Carvakas the 
body is endowed with consciousness and is non-eternal. A re- 
ference to the footnote below shows that this pmkaranasama is 
different from the prakarana-sama of the Nyaya-sutra, S ami ay a- 
sama is that in which that which is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the hetu for a particular conclusion, e.g. This person quotes a 
passage from Ayur-veda— is he or is he not a physician? Even a 
man who is not a physician might have heard a passage somewhere 
and quoted it. Now, therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
leaves us in doubt as to the man's being a physician or not. If 
this itself is offered as the hetu for a particular conclusion and if 
it is said, *‘He is a physician because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda," it becomes a case of samiaya-sama, Gautama speaks 
of satmaya-sama as an instance of jdti\ but the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything is affirmed possesses two opposite qualities, 
so that no affirmation can be made on the strength of any of these 
characteristics. Here, however, samiaya-sama is used in the sense 
that what is itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion. 

Varnya-sama is where an affirmation is made about a thing 
on the strength of another affirmation which itself remains to 
be proved and is hence in the same condition as the previous 
affirmation, e.g. ‘‘Buddhi is non-eternal, like sound, as it is un- 
touchable, like the latter." But the non-eternality of sound stands 
as much in need of proof as that of buddhi, and the former affirma- 
tion cannot be made on the basis of the latter. This fallacy is 

and exist in two successive moments and are therefore 

not concomitant ; but in the former case they are concomitant and simultaneousy 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is manifested, like colour, owing to a particular 
contact, like light, being manifested by the contact of a stick and a drum, just 
as colour is manifested by the contact of light with a thing. But the similarity 
fails; for, while colour is manifested simultaneously with the contact of light and 
the things, sound is heard at a moment different from that at which^ actual 
contact of the stick and the drum takes place. % 
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similar to xhtjati called sadhya-^sama and the fallacy sadhya-sama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 386. 

Atlta-kdla is that in which that which should be said first is 
said later, e.g. the thesis, or pmtijndy should be stated first and the 
conclusion, or nigamanay last; if instead the nigamana is stated first 
and the pratijnd after, then we have the fault of kdldtUa, 

Updlambha (criticism) is the finding fault with the to, also 
called a-hetUy as described above, or hetv-dbhdsas. Parihdra (reply) 
means the reply given to the objections pointed out by an opponent ; 
e.g. the self is eternal, since so long as it remains in the body it shows 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body still remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self is different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratijnd-hdni (to give up one's 
thesis) is where, being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one's original thesis. Thus one may start with the thesis 
thditpunisa is eternal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 
say that purusa is not eternal. Abhyamjnd (to bring a counter- 
charge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his opponent, charges his opponent with 
the same defects^. Hetv-antara {dodging with a wrong reason) is 
where, when the cause of some root fact (prakrti) is asked, the 
reply refers to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
{vikrti) of that root fact^. Arthdntara (wrong answer) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabetes) is given®. Nigraha-sthdna is where, 
in a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the nigraha- 
sthdnas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. Thus he counts pratijnd-hdniy abhyanujndy kdldtitay 
a-hetUy nyunay atiriktUy vyarthuy apdrthakay pmar-uktay viruddhuy 
keiv-antara, arthdntara^. 

This cottespondz to matimujndoi i^Q Nydya’^sutrayV. t. ^z, 

® In Nyaya-sutray v. 2. 6, we hear of a hetv-antarai but that seems to be 
different from this. The significance of Jieto-awtara, as it stands there, may be 
illustrated as follows. An adherent of Samkhya says that all this world of things 
is derived from one root cause, because ail these are limited and whatever is 
limited is derived from one root cause. This may be refuted by poiirt?ftf*ou?iSat 
there are many limited things which are derived from more than one root cause. 
To this the Samkhya adherent replies that only those which are associated with 
pleasure and pain and ignorance are to be regarded as proceeding from one 
root cause; but this is an addition which was not contained in the original thesis. 

® This is also mentioned in the Nydya^sutrUy v. 2. 7. 

^ '?he nigraha-sthanas meiji^ioned in the Nydya-sutra^ v.z.iy are the following : 
pratijn^-hdniy pratijndntaray praHjnd-virodhay pratijnd^-sannydsay heW^antaray 
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After this Caraka further describes the ten categories, a know- 
ledge of which he thinks is very necessary for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are karana (the agent or the 
mover), karana (the instrument necessary for an agent to bring 
about an effort), karya-yoni (the material cause by the modification 
of which effects are produced), karya (that for the production of 
which the mover makes his effort), karya-phala (that for which a 
particular effect is intended by the agent), anubandha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to the doer after the produc- 
tion of the effect), desa (place), kdla (the seasons, days, etc.), 
pravrtti (the effort and the action needed for the production 
of the effect) and upaya (the passivity and special aptitude 
of the agent, the instrument and the material cause which can 
make the effect possible). The physician is the cause [karana)^ 
the medicines the instruments {karana) ; the want of equilibrium 
of the dhatus the kdrya-yoni; the restoration of the equilibrium 
of the dhatus the karya; the happy state of body and mind 
the kdrya-phala; length of life, anubandha; the place and the 
diseased person, desa; the year and the condition of the diseased 
person, kdla; the efforts of the physician, pravrtti; the qualifi- 
cations of the physician, the qualities of the medicine, etc., 
upaya. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tanfra 
of Susruta also mentions thirty- two technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab- 
lishing their own points, which are called tantra-yukti^. These are 
said to be adhikarana^ yoga^ padurthayhetv-artha^ uddesa^ nirdesa^ 
upadesa^ apadesa^pradesa, atidesa, apavarja^ vdkya-sesa^ arihdpatti^ 
viparyaya^ prasangay ekantUy anekdnta^ purva-paksa^ nirnaya^ anu-- 
mata^ vidhana^ andgatdveksanay atikrdntdveksanay samsaya, vyd- 
khydna^sva^’Samjndynirvacana^nidarsana, niyoga^samuccaya^ vikalpa 
and uhya. But these technical terms are maxims for the interpre- 
tation of textual topics, like the maxims of Mimamsi, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
afT’^e snn to a group of lotuses, or like a lamp to a house, 

'artkantaray nirarthaka, avijnatdrtha, apdrthaka, aprdpta-kdlaf nyuna, adhika, 
pimar-ukta, ananuhhd§ana, ajndna, apratibhdy viksepa^ mutdnujndi paryanuyojyo-- 
peksem, niranuyojydnuyoga,. apa-dddhantat hetv-dhhdsa^ Many of these, however, 
are not mentioned hy Caraka, 

^ asad-vddi-prayuktdndfri ^dkydndm prati^ed^anam svu-vakya'^dddhi^ api ca 
kriyate tantra’-yuMitab^ Susruta-samhitd^ Uttara^tantraj 65. 5. 
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for the illumination or the expression of the subject of discourse^. 
This remark very much resembles the remark of Vatsyayana that 
anvlksiki (logic) is like a light to all sciences (pradtpah sarm-vi- 
dyanam). But the difference between tantra-yukti and is 

this, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
refers to technical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the Susmta-samhita in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning or intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forms of expression. Thus, 
when one reads in the text, “about rasa or domP and nothing else 
is said, one understands that this style of expression signifies that 
it is an adhikarana (topic of discourse) and that something is going 
to be related about rasa or dosa^ though it is not explicitly so stated. 
Now the maxim {tantra-yukti) oi yoga means that the verb at a 
distant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant case 
in another part of the sentence^. The maxim of padartha means 
that, when a word having two or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
the later contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that we 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only Ayur-veda is 
to be meant and not Rg, Yajus or Atharva. The maxim of hetv--artha 
illustrates the condition of invisible things by visible and known 
examples. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis- 
solved and sticky through water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a boil by their application. The maxim of uddesa is the method of 
briefly touching a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says “disease’’ (salya), it means both internal and external 
diseases without any kind of specification. The maxim of nirdesa 
is the method of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upadesa 
is the method of giving a general instruction. Thus it is said that 
one should not sit up at night nor sleep during the day. This is, 
however, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 

^ yathamhwa-vanasydrkah pradipo vehnano yatha 
prabodkyasya prakdsdrthas tathd tantrasya yuktayak. 

■ ■ ^ Sujruta-samhitdy 

® tailam pivec cdmrta-valll-’ni?nha^himsrdbhayd->vrksaka-‘pippat^m^ 
siddhani haldhhydm m sa-deoadatu hitaya nityam gala-ganda-roge. 

Ibid. 9, lo. 

In the above verse it is enjoined that a particular medical decoction is to be 
made with a number of drugs which are to be boiled {siddham)^ and this boiled 
decoction has to be drunk But the ^oidpivet is in the first line and the 

word siddham is in the third* line, and it is allowed that these two distant 
words may be combined (yoga)^ 
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maxim of is the method of showing the reasons of things. 

Thus it is said that phlegm {slesman) increases through the taking 
of sweet things (madhurena slesmd ^bhivardhate). The maxim of 
pradesa h the analogy by which a present difficulty is solved 
in the way in which a past difficulty was solved {prakrtasya 
atikrdntena sadhanam pradesah). Thus it may be said that, since 
this has cured Devadatta in this way in the past, it would also cure 
Yajnadatta in a similar way now. The maxim of atidesa is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present indication or prognosti- 
cation. Thus from the fact of the increase of uprising wind in a 
man’s system it may be predicted that he will have a specific 
bowel-disease {udmarta). The maxim of apavarja consists in 
allowing exceptions to general directions (e.g. cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented, except in the case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects). The maxim of vdkya-sesa consists in supplying 
an idea suggested by the context, but not expressly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said ‘‘of the head, hands, feet, sides, back, belly, 
heart,” it is the whole man that is to be understood though it is 
not expressly stated in the context. That which is understood, by 
implication, though not directly mentioned, is called the maxim of 
arthdpatti. Thus, when a man says “I shall eat rice,” it is under- 
stood that he is not thirsty, but hungry. The maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of which from a positive or a negative assertion its 
contrar)?’ is asserted also, e.g. when it is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of fearful temperament are difficult to be cured. The 
maxim oi prasanga is that by virtue of which allusion is made to 
things repeatedly described in another chapter. The maxim of 
ekmta allows of affirming a specific action of things unexception- 
ably (e.g. madana fruit induces vomiting, i.e. under all circum- 
stances). The maxim of anekanta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject. 
Thus some teachers think that substances are the most important, 
while others think that rasa is so ; others, again, think that the 
inner essence (mrya) is the most important, while still others think 
lfcal;*^heimcal action through digestion is so. The maxims 

oipurva’-paksa mid uttara-paksa z\\(m of discussing a matter in the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumata is that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood that, when the opinion of 
other authorities is referred to and not contradicted, it is signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of is that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descriptions follow 
certain enumerations, the former are to be taken in the order in 
which the latter are related. The maxim of anagatmeksana allows 
of leaving certain things for future description and elaboration, 
and atikrantaveksana permits alluding to things described before 
(e.g. it is said in the Sloka-sthdna that this matter will be de- 
scribed in the Cikitsd chapter, and about another matter it may 
be said in the Cikitsd chapter that it has been described in the 
Sloka-sthdna). The maxim of samiaya allows a way of statement 
which may create doubt and confusion in the mind of the reader. 
The method of elaborate description is called vydkhydna. The 
method of using words in a sense different from what they have in 
other literatures is called sva-samjm^ i.e, technical use (e.g. mithuna 
in Ayur-veda means honey and clarified butter). A definition is 
called nirvacana. The maxim of nidarsana allows of describing 
anything after the analogy of other things. Thus it may be said 
that, just as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger with wind, 
so does a boil grow=^ with vdta^ pitta and kapha. Niyoga means a 
direction (e.g. ‘^only what is good to the system is to be taken’’). 
Samuccaya means the taking of two or more things together as 
having equal value. Vikalpa is the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions. tJhya is the maxim by which things which 
are apparent from the context can be understood. 

It is easy to see that of these thirty-two maxims some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange- 
ment and manner of textual words and their connections, w^hile 
there are others which are but descriptions of specific peculiarities 
of style. The redactor (Nagarjuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
he calls them sabda-nyd.ydTtha^ i.e. the meaning of the maxims of 
verbal interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 

of Ayur-veda Physicians ? ^ ^ ' 

Dr Mahamahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan in his 
History of Indian Logic supposes without adducing any reason that 
the Caraka-samhitd gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
Anviksiki, possibly as propounded by Medhatithi Gautama. He 
further says that the doctrines of Anviksiki evidently did not con- 
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stitute a part of the original Aynr-veda of Punarvasu Atreya, and 
that these doctrines seem to have been incorporated into the 
Caraha-samhita by the redactor Caraka, in whose time they were 
widely known and studied. Dr Vidyabhusan’s theory is that both 
Garaka and Aksapada borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, but, while Garaka accepted them in their crude 
forms, Aksapada pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi- 
lated in the Nyaya-sutrd^, 

But Dr Vidyabhusan’s Medhatithi Gautama is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no proof that he ever wrote anything, 
or that Garaka borrowed anything from a Medhatithi Gautama, 
or that the Nyaya doctrines found in the Caraka-samhita were not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnivesa, now lost. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a number of works, such as the 
KusumMjali^ Naisadha-carita and Nydya-sutra-vrtti^ which refer 
to Gautama as being the founder of Anviksiki. But none of these 
authorities are earlier than the tenth century. He refers also to the 
authority of the Padma-purmiay Skanda-purana and Gandharva’- 
tantr a yXiont of which can be regarded as a work of any considerable 
antiquity. Vatsyayana himself refers to Aksapada as the person to 
whom Nyaya (the science of Logic) revealed itself^. Uddyotakara 
also refers to Aksapada as the utterer of the Nyaya-sastray and so 
also does Vacaspati®. There is therefore absolutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nyaya should be attributed to a Gautama, 
as against Aksapada, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Purana sources directly contradicted by the earliest Nyaya au- 
thorities. The Nydya^-sdstray cannot be traced on the 

evidence of the earliest Nyaya authorities to any earlier Gautama; 
for, had this been so, it would certainly have been mentioned 

^ History of Indian Logic y pp. 2$ and 26, by Mahamahopadhyaya Satish 
Chandra Vidyabhusan. Calcutta University, 1921. 

2 Yo ^ksapadam rdinnydyah pratyahhad vadatdm vararri 

tasya Vdtsydyma idambhdsya-jdtam avartayat. 

Vdtsydyana-hhdsyay 2. 24, a.d. 400. 

t!mdyab%isan’s translation of it as “ The Nyaya philosophy rnanifested itself 
(in a regular form) before Aksapada ’’ is inexact. 

® yad Aksapadah pravaro mimlndt^ 

iaindya idstramjagatojagdda. 

Nydya-‘Vdrttikani X}ddyotak.ata {h.li*(iOo). Opening lines. 
atha hhagavatd Aksapadena nikireyasa-hetau sdstre prai^ite, Nydya-vdrttika-tdU 
parya-tJkd of Vacaspati- Dr Vidyabhusan’s translation of the Nydya-warttika 
word sdstra as “NyayasSstra in a systematic way*’ is again inexact. 
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by either Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara or Vacaspati. Jayanta also 
attributes the elaborate Nyaya work to Aksapada and does not 
seem to know that this elaborate treatise, the Nyaya-sutra, was 
based on the teachings of an earlier authority^. If any such 
authorities were known, they would certainly have been men- 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the ^astra, Gautama is 
an old name, and we find it attached to one of the Rsis of the 
Rg-veda (i. 6a. 78. 85; iv. 4); he is mentioned in the §atapatha>- 
brdhmana (i. 4, i . 10 ; in. 3 , 4. 19, etc.) ; in the Taittiriya-pfatisdkhya 
(1.5), in the Asvaldyana-srauta-sutra (i. 3 ; ii. 6, etc.) and in other 
similar older works ; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
author of the Nydya-sdstra, Gautama is also mentioned in the 
Mahd-hhdrata several times, but nowhere is he referred to as the 
author of the Nydya-sdstra. The passage of the Maha-hhdrata on 
which Dr Vidyabhusan bases his theory of a Medhatithi Gautama 
does not say that Medhatithi was the author of Anviksiki or Nyaya, 
nor does it say that Medhatithi and Gautama were identical 
persons^. The name Gautama is a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Mahd-bhdrata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise Medhatithi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceticism. This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Bhasa referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Medhatithi as a 
teacher of Nydya-sdstra mA. does not call him Gautama, nor does 
it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyaya®. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan’s theory, therefore, of Medhatithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Nydya-sdstra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatithi Gautama’s birthplace as Mithila, his 
ascertainment of his date, his identification of Persian references 
to Medhatithi Gautama and his so-styled references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Anguttara-^nikdya and the Bmhma-jala^sutta are 
no less fictitious^. The Gautama tradition of Nyaya need not be 
followed; but it may incidentally be mentioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Samkhya (probably in the 
sense of wise, philosopher, or learned), is counted in the list of the 

^ AksapMa-pranlto hi vitato Nyaya^padapab- ^ 

Opening lines of the Nyaya-manjarl oi Jayantabhatfa (A.n. 880). 

^ Medhatithir majia^prdjno Gautamas tapasi sihitah 

mmriya tena kalena patnydk safmthyd-vyatikramam. 

Mahd-hhdrata^ Sdnti-parva, 265.45, Vangavasi edition. 

® Medhdtiiher Nydya-sastmm (having learnt Nydya-idstra from Medhatithi). 
Bhasa Act v,^. 79. M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition. 

* History of Indian Logic ^ by Dr Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan, pp. 17-21, 
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sages who assembled together to discover the causes and remedies 
of diseases ; side by side with this Atreya, another Atreya is also 
mentioned as bhikm Atreya?-. A number of sages are mentioned 
in iht Car aka-sarpMta 2iS persons who discussed the problem of 
the rise of diseases and how they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaj a volunteered to proceed to Indra to learn from him 
the science of healing. Indra instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the {hetii) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge of the {lihga) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines. Bharadvaja, having learnt this elaborate science in 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he learnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
Ayur-veda to his six disciples, Agnivesa, Bhela and others. Cakra- 
pani, the commentator, says that Punarvasu was the disciple of 
Bharadvaja, and quotes as his authority a statement of Harita. 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one thing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, viz. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the beginning with the investigation of the nature of causes Qietu) 
and reasons {Jingo) for legitimate inferences in connection with 
the enquiry into the causes of diseases and the apprehension of 
signs or indications of the same. In the Nidana-sthana of Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason {hetii) are given, viz. hetu^ nimitta^ 
dyatana, kartr^ kdrana, pratyaya, samutthdna and niddna. It is 
curious enough that the words pratyaya and dyatana zxo. used, 
which are presumably Buddhistic. The word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka’s redaction there must have been an 
extensive literature which had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matter of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caraka-samhitd to signify cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the synonyms of hetu, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word pratyaya was used for hetu in some earlier 
#terature^from which Caraka collected it; so with other words, 
such 2& samMtthdnaj dyaiana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for hetu, but are not actually used in the body of the 
text. This may lead us to think that the discussion of under 

^ Atreyo Gautamah samkJiyah. In this passage Atreya may, however, be 
taken as a man separate from the wise Gautama. 
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various names is an old subject in Ayur-veda literature existing 
before Caraka, from which Caraka collected them. 

« We know that Ayur-veda was primarily concerned with three 
questions, viz, how diseases originated, how they were knowm, 
and what were their cures. It was in this connection that the 
principle of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus, if it is known that a person has been exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a heavy feast, then, since it is known 
that cold leads to fever and over-feeding to indigestion, with the 
very first symptoms of uneasiness one may at once infer that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhoea or acute indiges- 
tion. Or, if it is known that the patient has a strong diarrhcea, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles. Thus the two principal kinds of inference which were of 
practical use to the Ayur-veda physicians were inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of the 
causes of that disease, i.e. from cause to effect, and inference of the 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of the patient, i.e. from the effect to the cause. The other 
and third kind of inference is that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications {purva-rupa ) . Cakrapani , in commenting on 
the possibility of inference of specific diseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it with inference of rain from 
an assemblage of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krttika 
constellation from the rise of the constellation Rohini, which 
immediately precedes it. Both these are cases of inference of 
future occurrences of causation or coexistence. The prognostica- 
tion may, however, be of the nature of an immediately and in- 
variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether when 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect ; this standing erect of the hair in a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever, since it 
may vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
invariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from it^. Again, when there is any doubt amoaf^ 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cause of the 
disease, the physician has to employ the method of difference or 

^ These two kinds of purva-rupa are thus described by Cakrapani in his 
commentary on Caraka-samhitdy II, i. y : iac ca purva-rupatft dvi-mdham ekam 
bhdvi - v^ddhy-avyakta - lingam, .^dviUydm tu dosa - dusya - samniurchand ^janyam 
avyakta-^lmgdd anyad eva yathdjvare bdta^pradvesa'-roma^karsddi. 
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the method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment. 
That similar things produce the same kind of effects and opposite 
things produce opposite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law oi samanya zxiA visesa in the Now, 

applying these two principles, it is held that in a case of doubt 
as to any kind of irregularity being the cause of any particular 
disease it has to be found out by experiment whether the application 
of the suspected cause (e.g. cold) increases the disease (e.g. fever) ; 
if it does, and if the application of its opposite (e.g. heat) decreases 
the disease, then cold is to be regarded as the cause of the disease. 
If the application of any particular kind of element increases an 
effect (a particular kind of disease) and the application of its 
opposite decreases it, then that particular element may be regarded 
as the cause of that effect. Caraka holds that the three methods, 
viz. the cause and effect relation {nidma)^ the method of invariable 
prognostication {purva-rupa) and the method of concomitant 
variation [upasaya, which includes anupasaya also) are to be 
employed either jointly or separately for the ascertainment of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future^. Caraka thus urges that 
the ph3?'sician should examine carefully the causes of diseases by 
the application of all these methods, so that they may be ascer- 
tained from their visible effects. Caraka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the causes or prognostica- 
tions by which their nature can be ascertained. He then says that 
a disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and as a cause. There is therefore no absolute 
difference between a cause and an effect, and that which is a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn be a cause. Sometimes a disease may behave as cause 
of another disease and then cease to exist itself, whereas again, 
one disease may exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. Then, again, a disease 
may produce a disease (effect), and that effect another 
effect. Thus one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
effects, and one effect may be due to one or to many causes, and 

^ Caraka^samhitdf 1, 1, 44, 

^ The other two methods of sattiprapU and^rupa need not be discussed in 
'/'this connection. ' ■ 
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again maay causes may jointly produce many effects. Thus, though 
fever, delirium, etc. may all be produced by dryness (ruksa), yet 
under certain circumstances fever alone may be produced by it. 
Again, fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
of causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one entity may be an invariable con- 
comitant (Itnga) of one event or of many events, and there may also 
be a number of invariable concomitants of one event. Thus fever 
is the invariable concomitant of hygienic irregularities in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concomitant. From 
certain kinds of hygienic irregularities fever can be inferred; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseases^. 

Hence it is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
concomitance were an indispensable necessity for the Ayur-veda 
physicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases and the 
ascertainment of their causes and cures. It was for this reason 
that Caraka divided inference into three classes, from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The Nyaya-sutra of Aksapada 
contains expressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nagarjuna’s MMhyamika-karika imA from the Lankavatara^-sutra 
and the regulations of Buddhistic idealism, and hence it is generally 
believed to have been composed in the second or the third century 
A.D.^ In this fundamental and earliest work of Nyaya philosophy 
inference {anumana) is described as being of three kinds, viz. from 
cause to effect (purvavat)^ from effect to cause (sesavat), and in- 
ference from similarities (samanyato-drsta) not comprehended 
under the cause-effect relation. Now it is exactly these three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka^samhitd^ and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic manner, and so it 

^ Caraka-‘sam}dtdiii.%, zz-z’7m 

® H. Ui*s The Vaise§ika Philosophy^ p. i6. L. Suali’s Filosqfia 'Indiana ^ 
p. 14. Jacobi, article in voL XXXI, p. 29, 1911. ^ 

A comraentary on Pramdf^a-vidhvamana called. Pr^mafia- 

vidhvarrisana-sambhddta-vrtti reproduces NSgarjuna’s definition of the cate- 
gories, which are the same as the categories enumerated in the first sutra of 
Aksapada’s Nydya-sutra, But, as Walleser points out in his Life of Ndgdrjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, it is impossible to fix Nagarjuna^s date exactly. 
He may have lived at any time between the second and the fourth centuries a.d. 
So no fruitful result can be attSined by considerations of this kind. 
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may naturally be regarded as the source from which Aksapada 
drew his ideas. Now Caraka’s work may be regarded as a revision 
of Agnivesa’s work, based on Atri’s teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvaja’s instructions. Agnive^a’s work is now lost, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contributions of Caraka in his re- 
vision of Agnivesa’s work; but, since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, which treats of the logical 
subjects found in the Caraka-^samhitd^ and since these logical 
discussions seem to be inextricably connected with medical dis- 
cussions of diagnosis of diseases and the ascertainment of their 
causes, it seems very natural to suppose that Caraka got his materials 
from Agnivesa, who probably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Jayanta, in his Nydya- 
manjarl^ discussing the question of the probable sources from 
which Aksapada drew his materials, suggests that he probably 
elaborated his work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science (sdstrdntardbhydsdt) ; but it is difficult to say whether 
hj sdstrdntara Jayanta meant Ayur-veda. The Nydya-sutra, how- 
ever, expressly justifies the validity of the Vedas on the analogy 
of the validity of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Vedas^. 

The similarity of the Nydya-sutra definition of inference to 
Caraka’s definition is also very evident; for while the former begins 
tat-purvakam tri-vidham (where tat-purvakam means pratyaksa- 
purvakani)^ the latter begins pratyaksa-purvakarn in-mdham iri- 
kdlam. But, while Caraka knows only the three forms of inference, 
he has no names for these three types such as are supplied by 
Aksapada, viz. purvavat (related to purva^ the prior, or the cause), 
sesavat (related to sesa^ the later, or the effect) and samanyato-drsta 
(from observed similarity in the past, present and future, which is 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)^. From the con- 

^ Mantrayumeda^pramm^yavac ca tat-^prdmdTjyam dpta'-prdmdiyydt, 

Nyd.ya'-sutray 11 , 1 . 68 . 

Jayanta enters into a long discussion in his Nydya-fnanjarlj trying to prove 
that it was through his omniscience that Caraka could write his work and that 
he neither discovered the science by inductive methods nor derived it from 
previous traditional sources. 

® ^ Evam vyavasyanty atltanibljdt phalam andgatam 

drstvdbljdtphalarp,jdtamihaivasadriarribudltdh, 

Caraka-sainhitd^ i. ii. 23. 

Vatsyayana, in his commentary on the Nydya-sutray illustrates (from 

cause to effect) as the inference of rain from the rise of clouds, (from effect 

to cause) as the inference of rain in the uplands from the hooding of the river 
in the lower regions and sdmdnyato~drsta(^Tom similar behaviour) as the iriference 
of the motion of heavenly bodies from their changes of position in the sky at 
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siderations detailed in the preceding footnote it may well be assumed 
that Aksapada’s contribution to the definition of inference consists 
in his giving names to the types of floating inference described in 
Caraka-samhitd, It is not improbable that the Nydyasutra derived 
its theory of five propositions, and in fact most of the other logical 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there are no earlier works to which these 
can be traced^. Caraka’s definition of perception as the knowledge 

different times. But he also gives another meaning of these three terms purvavat^ 
iesavat and samanyato-^drsta. He interprets purvavat here as the inference of fire 
from smoke “on the analogy of past behaviour of co-presence/^ iesavat as the 
inference of the fact that sound is quality because it is neither substance nor 
action, by the method of residues {iesa), and samanyato-drsta as the inference 
of the existence of soul from the existence of desire, which is a quality and as 
such requires a substance in which it would inhere. This is not an inference from 
similarity of behaviour, but from the similarity of one thing to another (e.g, 
that of desire to other qualities), to extend the associations of the latter 
(inherence in a substance) to the former (desire), i.e. the inference that desire 
must also inhere in a substance. 

In the case of the terms purvavat and se^avat^ as these two terms could be 
grammatically interpreted in two different ways (with matup suffix in the sense 
of possession and vati suffix in the sense of similarity of behaviour), and as the 
words purva and sesa may also be used in two different ways, Vatsyayana inter- 
prets them in two different ways and tries to show that in both these senses 
they can be justified as modes of inference. It seems obvious that the names 
purvavat Jesavat and samanyato-'dr^ta were given for the first time to the threefold 
inference described by Caraka, as this explains the difficulty felt by Vatsyayana 
in giving a definite meaning to these terms, as they had no currency either in 
traditional or in the contemporaneous literature of Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara, 
in his commentary on Vatsyayana, contributes entirely original views on the 
subject. He takes Aksapada*s sutra, atha tat^purvakam tri-vidham anumanaTfi 
purvavac chesavat samanyato-drstarn ca^ and splits it up into atha tat'-purvakarri 
tri-vidham anumdnam and purvavac chesavat samanyato-dr stain ca ; by the first 
tri’-vidha he means inference from positive instances {anvayi), from negative 
instances {vyatireki) and from both together {anvaya^vyatirehi). He gives two 
possible interpretations of the terms purvavat^ iesavat and sdindnyato-drsta^ one 
of which is that purvavat means argument from cause to effect, iesavat that from 
effect to cause and samanyato-drsta is the inference on the basis of relations other 
than causal. The Sdmkhya-kdrikd also mentions these kinds of inference. The 
Mdthara-vrtti again interprets the threefold character of inferences (tn-vidha 
anumdna) in two ways ; it says, firstly, that tri-vidha means that an inference has 
three propositions, and, secondly, that it is of three kinds, viz, purvavat (from 
the effect, e.g. flooding of the river, to the inference of the cause, e.g. showers in 
the upper region), iesavat (from part to whole, e.g. tasting a drop of sea-water 
to be saline, one infers that the whole sea is saline), and sdmdnyato*df^ta (inference 
from general association, e.g. by seeing flowering mangoes in one place one 
infers that mangoes ma}'' have flourished in other places as well), Curioudw 
enough, the Mdthara-vrtti gives another example of sdmanyato-dp^M which^S^ 
very different from the examples of samanyato-dt^ta hitherto considered. Thus 
it says that, when one says, “It is illuminated outside,” another replies, “The 
moon must have risen.” 

^ For more or less fanciful reasons Mr Dhruva suggests that the terms 
purvavat and iesavat were borrowed in the Nydya-sutra from the Mlmdmsd-sutra 
and thac this sUtra must therefore be very old (Proceedings and Transactions of 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1932). This argument is invalid for more 
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that arises through the contact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and the objects seems very much like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualifi- 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise^. The idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate (nir-vikalpa 
or a-vyapadesya) is a later development and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the Nyayasutra^, The similarity 
of the various categories of vMa^jalpa^ vitandd^ chala^]dt% nigraha- 
sthdna^ etc., as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the Nydya-- 
sutra has been duly pointed out in a preceding section. The only 
difference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora- 
tion is that Caraka’s treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less complex than that of Aksapada. 

The fact that physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to- 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
the theoretical causes of diseases and their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly clear from 
even a very superficial study of the Caraka-samhita, The entire 
work seems to be a collection of discussions of learned physi- 
cians with Atri as their chairman. Where differences of opinion 
are great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where there was more or less unanimity, or where Atri 
himself lectured on specific problems, his own opinion alone is 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
his opponents in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
way, but also by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
■was a practical necessity for these physicians to earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and it is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of chala^ jdti and fiigraha-sthdna developed into a 
regular art of debate, not always for the discovery of truth, but 
also for gaining the victory over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the 


than one reason. Firstly, granting that the Mimdmsd-sutra is very old (which 
is doubtful), the fact that these two logical terms were borrowed from it does 
n^>show that it must be a very old work ; for even a modern work may borrow 
its terminolo,^ from an older treatise. Secondly, the fact that these three terms 
were borrowed from early sources does not show that the theory of tri^vidha 
aiiumdna in the Nydya-sutra is either its own contribution or very old. Mr 
Dhruva's arguments as to the Mdthara-vrtti being subsequent to Vatsyayana’s 
commentary are also very weak and do not stand criticism. 

^ mdriydrtha^sannikar^otparinamjndnam avyapadeiyam avyabhicari vy^asd- 
ydtmakdm pratyaksam. Nydya-^sutra, i, i , 4, 

^ Caraka uses the wwd mkalpa in ii. i. 10. 4 in the sense of distinction 
{hheda) of superiority and inferiority (utkarsa-prakarsa’-’rupa). 
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Caraka-samhita; but nowhere was the acquirement of this art 
deemed so much a practical necessity for earning a living as among 
the medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop- 
ment of this in any other earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art of debate and its other accessories developed 
from early times in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
are found collected in Caraka’s work. The origin of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-veda is so natural, and the illus- 
trations of the modes of dispute and the categories of the art of 
debate are so often taken from the medical field, that one has little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-samhita 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his work. 


Ayur-veda Ethics. 

The length of the period of a man’s lifetime in this iron age {kali-- 
yuga) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce the normal length 
to any extent. Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length of life only if the proper physical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, are present. If these physical 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long work, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who are not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India. The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spite of the many differences that pre- 
vail amongst these theories, they may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, thepaurusa-vadins^ such as those 
who follow the Yoga-vasistha school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there is no bond..i»f 
previous karma^ destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerful, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind in the development of our future 
well-Jbeing. There is, again, the view that God alone is responsible 
for ah our actions, and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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raise perform good actions and those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sinful deeds. There is also the view that 
God rewards or praises us in accordance with our good or bad deeds , 
and that we alone are responsible for our actions and free to act 
as we choose. There is a further view, elaborately dealt with in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra^ that our deeds determine the particular 
nature of our birth, the period of our lifetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sufferings. Ordinarily the fruits of the actions of a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripened 
fruits of the actions of the present birth determine the nature of the 
future birth, period of life and pleasurable or painful experiences, 
while the fruits of extremely good or bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In none of these theories do we find the sort of common-sense 
eclecticism that we find in Caraka. For here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad actions that cannot be arrested by the normal 
efforts of good conduct. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by normal physical ways of well-balanced conduct, the 
administration of proper medicines and the like. This implies that 
our ordinary non-moral actions in the proper care of health, taking 
proper tonics, medicines and the like, can modify or arrest the 
ordinary course of the fruition of our karma. Thus, according to 
the effects of my ordinary karma I may have fallen ill; but, if 
I take due care, I may avoid such effects and may still be in good 
health. According to other theories the laws of karma are im- 
mutable. Only the fruits of unripe karma can be destroyed by 
true knowledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowledge is attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka’s theory consist in this, that he does not intro- 
duce this immutability of ripe karmas. The effects oi ^\\ karmas, 
excepting those which are extremely strong, can be modified by 
an apparently non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob- 
servance of the ordinary daily duties of life. Ordinarily the law of 
karma implies the theory of a moral government of the universe 
in accordance with the good or bad fruits of one’s own 
We may be free to act as we choose; but our actions in this life, 
excepting ^ose of great enormity, determine the experiences of 
our future lives, and so an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to ward off any of the evils of this life which one is 
predestined to undergo in accordance with the karma of a presv^ious 
birth . Moreover, it is the moral or immoral aspects of an actiogi that 

26-2 
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determine the actual nature of their good or bad effects, success or 
failure. This implies a disbelief in our power of directly controlling 
our fortunes by our efforts. The theory of karma thus involves a 
belief in the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful and 
virtuous elements of our actions, which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish- 
ment, and virtues produce their beneficial effects, of themselves, 
is accepted, its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibility of mere physical actions modifying the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of actions leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequences. If through my 
honest efforts I succeed in attaining a happy state, it is contended 
that my success is not due to my present efforts, but it was pre- 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of m)/’ previous birth, 
that I should be happy. For, if the fruition was due to my ordinary 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unhappy experiences 
are due to the ripening of the karmas of the previous births falls 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, all success or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforts, then the capacity of sins or 
virtues to produce misery or happiness may naturally be doubted, 
and the cases where even our best efforts are attended with failure 
are not explained. But, if our ordinary efforts cannot effect any- 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings, 
and the term of our life are already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the calamities of this life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine is baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to “fate’’ or “destiny” only when the 
best efforts fail, and one thinks that, unless there is an absolute 
fatality, properly directed efforts are bound to succeed, Caraka’s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view. But the 
question arises how, if this is so, can the immutability of the law 
of karma be preserved ? Caraka thinks that it is only the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character, AH other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice are not vague and mysterious principte 
in Caraka, and the separation that appears elsewhere between the 
moral and the physical sides of an action is not found in his 
teaching^. 

Bpe seems to regard the “good,” or the all-round manifold 
^ ^ in. 3. 28-38. 
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Utility [hita) of an action, as its ultimate test. What a man has to 
do before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action, i.e. to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effects are beneficial for him, he ought to do it, and, if they 
are harmful, he ought not to do it^. Our ultimate standard of good 
actions lies in seeking our own good, and to this end the proper 
direction and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
necessary. Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean, and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right path consists in avoiding too much thinking, in not 
thinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
Thoughts and ideas are the objects of the mind, and one has to 
avoid the atiyoga^ mithya-yoga and a-yoga of all thoughts, as just 
described. ‘'Self-good,^’ or Mma-hita^ which is the end of all our 
actions, is described as not only that which gives us pleasure and 
supplies the material for our comfort, ease of mind and long life, 
but also that which will be beneficial to us in our future life. 
Right conduct (sad-vrttd) leads to the health and well-being of 
body and mind and secures sense-control {indriya-vijaya). 

The three springs of action are our desire for self-preservation 
(pranatsand)^ our desire for the materials of comfort {dhanaisana)^ 
and our desire for a happy state of existence in the future life 
{paralokaisana). We seek our good not only in this life, but also 
in the after-life, and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our threefold desire— for self-preservation, for the objects 
that lead to happiness, and for a blessed after-life. Right con- 
duct is not conduct in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Vedas, or conduct which leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know- 
ledge and the extinction of false knowledge, but is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not transgression of the injunctions of the scriptures, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking (prajndparddha). 
First and foremost is our desire for life, i.e, for health and pro- 
J^ngation of life; for life is the precondition of all other good 
things. Next to our desire for life is our desire for wealth and 
the pursuit of such vocations of life as lead to it. The third is 

^ huddhya 'Satnyag idmn mama hitam idam mamdhitam ity aveksyaveksya kar-^ 
7nandm pravrUindm samyak pratipddanena ityi^akita-karma-paritydgeffa hita^ 
kanndcaranma ca. GakrapS^i on Caraka, i, 8. 17. ^ 
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the desire for a blessed after-life. In this connection Caraka intro- 
duces a discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
existence. He says that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the existence of a future life, since such doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with our senses is not a sufficient 
negative proof. For there are few things which can be directly 
experienced by the senses, and there are many which exist, but are 
never experienced by the senses. The very senses with which we 
experience other things cannot themselves be subject to sense- 
experience^. Even sensible things cannot be perceived if they are 
too near or too distant, if they are covered, if the senses are 
weak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with similar things, if their light is overcome by stronger 
light, or if they are too smalP. It is therefore wrong to say that 
what is not perceived by the senses does not exist. If, again, it is 
argued that the foetus must derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have migrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die. 
As the soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated. 
Moreover, if all life must be derived from the migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with- 
out parent insects^? Consciousness exists as a separate and be- 
ginningless entity, and it is not created by anyone else. If, however, 
the supreme soul be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom^. The 
theory of the after-life consists according to Caraka principally in 
the view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and that it is 
associated with the foetus at a certain stage of its development in 
the womb. He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 

yair eva tavad indriyaih pratyaksam vpalabhyate tany eva santi cdpfatyal^ 
sdni, Caraka, I. II. 7. 

^ satdm ca rupdndm ati-sannikarsad ati’^mprakafsdd avarandt'karana-daurha-^ 
lydn mano ^navasthdndt samdndbkihdrdt abhihhavdd ati^sauksmydc ca pratyaksdnu- 
palabdhih. Ibid, ii. 8. 

® samsveda-jdndm masakadindm tathodbhij-jdndm gandupadddinam cetand^idm 
mata-pitarau na vidyete tatas te§dm acaitanyani sydn mdtd-pitros cetatia- 
kdranaSorahhdvdt, Cakrapani pii Caraka, 1 1, ii. 

^ O9 this point Cakrapaiii gives a different interpretation in i. ii. 13. 
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have in the difference of the child from the parents ; in the fact 
that, though other causes are more or less the same, two children 
differ in colour, voice, appearance, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some are naturally in good health, while 
others are in bad, or are different in the length of life; from the 
fact that infants Imow how to cry, suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instruction or experience ; that with the same kind of 
efforts two persons reap two different kinds of results ; that some 
are naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives; for 
from these facts the only hypothesis that can be made is that these 
differences are due to the karma of one’s past life, otherwise called 
daivay and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this life 
will be reaped in another. It has also been pointed out in a 
previous section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. These gifts belong to the 
soul of the child, and there is therefore no reason to suppose that 
the son of an intellectually deficient person will on that account 
be necessarily dull. 

Caraka further urges that the truth of rebirth can be demon- 
strated by all possible proofs. He first refers to the verdict of the 
Vedas and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the views of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opposition to the opinions 
of the Vedas. Such writings always recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, non-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence as leading to heavenly happiness and to liberation 
{moksa). The sages say that liberation, or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defects. This implies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth as true; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the truth of rebirth. Apart from the testi- 
mony of the Vedas and of the sages, even perception {pratyaksa) 
^also proves the truth of rebirth. Thus it is seen that children 
are often"^ery different from their parents, and even from the 
same parents the children born are often very different in colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligence and luck, as 
described above. The natural inference to be based on these data 
directly experienced is that no one cm. avoid the effects^ of the 
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deeds he has performed, and that therefore what was performed 
in a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man in his 
present birth as his daiva^ or karmay the fruits of which show in 
his present life. The deeds of the present birth will again accumu- 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the next birth. From the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred, and from the present deeds as seeds their 
future effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
are also inferred. Apart from this inference other reasons also 
lead to the same condition. Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the six elements, to which connection with the 
self from the other world is indispensable ; so also fruits can only 
be reaped when the actions have been performed and not if 
they are not performed — there cannot be shoots without seeds. It 
may be noted in this connection that in no other system of Indian 
thought has any attempt been made to prove the theory of rebirth 
as has here been done. A slight attempt was made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theorj^ on the ground that the crying, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience. But 
Caraka in a systematic manner takes up many more points and 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again, 
we find the nature of the fruits of action {karma) discussed in 
the Vydsa-hhasya on ikt Yoga-sutra of Patanjali. It is said in the 
Yoga-sutray ii. 13, that the karmas of past life determine the par- 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or bad or poor or rich 
family and the length of life and pleasurable or painful experiences. 
But that physical differences of body, colour, voice, temperament, 
mental disposition and special intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though Caraka attributes the 
divergence of intelligence to deeds of the past life, yet he does not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the moral will. 

Caraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the mis- 
deeds of people living in a particular locality, which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak 
epidemic diseases, he says that they are due to the ptjllution of 
air and water, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu- 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent, too dry, too cold, too warm, stormy, of 
the nafure of whirlwind, too humid, dusty, smoky, impure or of 
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bad smell . The pollution of water consists in its being of unnatural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (when devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often avoided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources largely dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
with lizards, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, insects, mice, owls, 
predatory birds or jackals, or when it is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. The 
pollution of time consists in the happening of unnatural climatic 
conditions. The cause of these epidemic conditions is said to be 
the demerit {adharma) due to the evil deeds of past life, the com- 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of previous life. When the 
chief persons of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to grow vicious and sinful. And, 
as a result of the misdeeds of the people of the locality, the gods 
forsake that place, there is no proper rain, the air, water and the 
country as a whole become polluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Caraka, pollute 
the whole region and ultimately ruin it. When a country is ruined 
by civil war, then that also is due to the sins of the people, w^ho 
are inflated with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epidemics are caused by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular region. But even at the time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committed such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi- 
cines and by leading a virtuous life. Continuing to establish his 
theory that all climatic and other natural evils are due to the 
commission of sins or adharma^ Caraka says that in ancient times 
people were virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-lived, and on account of their virtuous ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no famines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutions leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the satya-yugay through over-eating some 
j:ich men became too fat, and hence they became easily tired, and 
hence bec2liie lazy, and on account of laziness they acquired the 
Storing habit {sancayd)^ and, through that, the tendency to receive 
things from others {pangrahd)^ and, through that, greed {lohhd). 
In the next, Treti, age, from greed there arose malice, from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, ct)nceit, antipathy, cruelty, 
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violence {ahhighata), fear, sorrow and anxiety. Thus in the Treta age 
dharma diminished by a quarter, and so the earthly production of 
harvest, etc. also diminished by a quarter, and the bodies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly ; their length of life diminished, 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there was a 
further diminution of the quantities of earthly productions and a 
further weakening of human constitution and shortening of the 
length of life. 

It may be remembered that in Su^ruta, iii. i, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought had conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time {kdla)y in the 
natural process by a blind destiny {niyati)^ or through a mere nature 
{svabhdva), zccidtiit'al concourse of idling^ {yadr echo) ^ or through 
evolution {parindma) by the will of God; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakrtiy or the origin of the world^. But the 
notion of the Samkhya prakrti holds within it all these concepts, 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one prakrti as the 
evolving cause of the world. Gayi, in interpreting this, holds that 
prakrti is to be regarded as the evolving material cause, whereas 
time, natural process, etc. are to be regarded as instrumental 
causes for the world-manifestation. According to Susruta the 
selves {ksetra-jna) are not in the medical school regarded as all- 
pervasive {a-sarva-gaia)y as they are in the Samkhya system of 
thought. These selves, on account of their virtues or vices, trans- 
migrate from one life to another as men or as different animals ; for, 
though not all-pervasive, they are eternal and are not destroyed 
by death. The selves are not to be regarded as self-revealing, 
as in Samkhya or the Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong, and they are always endowed with consciousness, 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the nature of 
pure consciousness. They are cetandvantah (endowed with con- 

^ The primary use of prakrti may have been due to the idea of an enquiry 
regarding the source and origin of the world. Prakrti literally means “source** 
or “origin.” So the term was probably used in reference to other speculations 
regarding the origin of the world before it was technically applied a Samkhya** 
term. The ideas of svahhdva, kdla, etc. seem to have been combined to form 
the technical Sarnkhya concept oi prakrti^ md two schools of Sarnkhya, the 
Kapila and the Patahjali schools, arose in connection with the dispute as to the 
starting of the evolution of accidentally or by the will of God. 

The idea of prakrti was reached by combining all the alternative sources of 
world-manifestation that were^current before, and so they are all conserved in 
the notion of prakrti. 
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seiousness) and not cit-smrupah {oi the nature of consciousness). 
They are extremely subtle or fine (parama-suksmayy and this epithet 
is explained by Dalhana as meaning that the selves are as small 
as atoms. But, being always endowed with consciousness, they can 
also through self-perception (pratyaksa) be perceived as existing. 
The transmigration of these selves is regulated by the merit and 
demerit of their deeds. Dalhana says that through excessive sins 
they are born as animals, through an admixture of virtues and sins 
they are born as men, and through a preponderance of virtues they 
are born as gods. But according to Caraka not only is the nature 
of transmigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a man, 
but even the productivity of nature, its purity or pollution; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to men are determined by good and bad deeds (dharma and 
adharma), Dharma and adharma are therefore regarded as the 
most important factors in determining most of the human con- 
ditions of life and world-conditions of environment. Such a view 
is not opposed to the Samkhya theory of world-creation ; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrti is determined by the 
good or bad deeds of the selves; but, though implied, yet in no 
Samkhya work is such a clear and specific determination of world- 
conditions and world-evolution through the merit and demerit of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will is almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and, where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a confirmed character, they can be averted or 
improved by our efforts. Our efforts thus have on the one hand 
a cosmical or universal effect, as determining the conditions of the 
development of the material world, and on the other hand they 
determine the fate of the individual. The fruits of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences and many intellectual gifts; 
but they do not determine the nature of our will or affect its 
strength of application in particular directions. 

^ Springs of action in the Caraka-samhita. 

The cluef feature of Caraka ’s springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers three primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These are, as has already been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for future life. In this 
Caraka seems to have a view uniquely different from that of most 
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of the systems of philosophy, which refer to a number of emotions 
as the root causes prompting us to action. Thus the Vaisesika 
regards attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain as the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined as being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed and tow^ards which an attraction is 
naturally felt. Pleasures, therefore, when they arise, must always 
be felt, and there cannot be anything like imfelt pleasures. Apart 
from sensory pleasures, Sridhara in his Nyaya-kandall discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure, due to the remembering 
of past things, or to calmness and contentedness of mind or 
self-knowledge. Pleasures are, however, regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious deeds (dharma) performed before. Pain, the reverse 
of pleasure, may be defined as an experience from which we are 
repelled and which is the result of past misdeeds. Desire, as the 
wish to have what is unattained {aprapta-prdrthmia)^ may be either 
for the self (svdrtha) or for others (pardrtha). Such desires may be 
prompted by any of the following ; longing for happiness in heaven 
or on earth {kdnia)^ appetites {abhildsa), longing for the continua- 
tion and recurrence of the enjoyment of pleasurable objects, com- 
passion for others (karund), disinclination to worldly enjoyment 
(mirdgya)^ intention of deceiving others {upadhd)^ subconscious 
motives (bhdva). Prasastapada, however, distinguishes between 
desires for enjoyment and desires for work. But he does not 
include the positive Buddhist virtues of friendship (maitrz) and a 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others (mudita)^ and he is 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion (karund). He 
also counts anger, malice, suppressed revengefulness (manyu), 
jealousy of the good qualities of others (aksamd)^ and envy arising 
from a sense of one’s inferiority (amarsa). But, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Prasastapada makes in reality two broad 
divisions, namely, desires arising from attachment to pleasures, and 
those from aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive feeling as 
pleasure and cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure. 
Though Prasastapada knows that there is such a thing as desire for 
work, yet he does not give it any prominent consideration, and th<^ 
net result of his classification of the springs of action is that he thinks 
that all desires are prompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
and antipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fundamentally determining all desires and through them all actions. 

The Naiyayikas thinif that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a more fundamental root, viz. ignorance or delusion 
{moha). Thus Vatsyayana, by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance, tends to intellectualize the psychological basis of 
Prasastapada. For moha would mean want of knowledge, and, if 
attachment and antipathy be due to want of knowledge, then one 
can no longer say that feelings ultimately determine our actions, as it 
is the absence of right knowledge that is found to be ultimately the 
determinant of the rise of all feelings and emotions. Jayanta, how- 
ever, in his Nyaya-?nanjart, counts ignorance (moha), attachment 
(rdga) and antipathy (dvesa) as being three parallel defects (dosa) 
which prompt our efforts^ Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclination (kdma), disinclination to part with that which would 
not diminish by sharing with others (matsara), jealousy {spThd)^ 
inclination towards birth again and again {trmd) and inclination 
towards taking forbidden things {lohha). Under dvesa ht counts 
emotional outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy {trsyd), jealousy at the good qualities of others {asuyd)^ 
injuring others {droha) and concealed malice {manyu). Under 
ignorance he counts false knowledge {mitJiydfndna)^ perplexity 
due to indecision {vicikitsd)^ sense of false superiority (mada) and 
mistakes of judgment (pramada). But he adds that of the three 
defects, rdgay dvesa and mohay moha is the worst, since the 
other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under the sway of attachment and antipathy. To the objection 
that in that case moha ought not to be counted as a defect in itself, 
but as the source of the other t\vo defects, Jayanta replies that, 
though it is a source of the other two defects, it of itself also leads 
people to action and should therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all defects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would be wrong to 
count the defects as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
(fmthydfndna); for the three defects are psychologically felt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta, while admitting 
that the feelings of attachment or antipathy are due to ignorance, 
^considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re- 
garded as'^independent springs of action. Thus, while he was 
in nominal agreement with Vatsyayana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy as being due to mohuy he felt their independent 

^ Teiarti dosanatn trayo rdsayo hkamnii rago dveso moha iti. NySya^atyarl, 

p. 500. * ■ : v V 
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psychological importance and counted them as parallel defects 
prompting our efforts. 

Patahjali divides all our actions into two classes, vicious {klista) 
and virtuous {aklista). The virtuous actions are prompted by our 
natural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance (avidya)^ egoism (asmita)^ attachment 
[fdgd)^ antipathy {dvesa) and the will to live {ahhinivesa). The 
latter four, though of the nature of feeling, are yet regarded as 
being only manifestations of the growth and development of 
ignorance {avidya) . It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Samkhya 
phibsophy that thoughts and feelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different ; for the gunas form the materials of 
both thoughts and feelings. What is thought in one aspect is 
feeling in another. It was on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of the 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficulty 
was felt in reconciling the fact that, while ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti- 
pathy, the latter could not be regarded as being identical with 
ignorance {moha), Jayanta, therefore, while he traced rdga 2iiA 
dvesa to moha^ ontologically considered them as parallel factors 
determining our actions psychologically. In the Samkhya-Yoga 
metaphysics this difficulty could be obviated ; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts, since the thoughts 
are themselves made up of feeling-stuff ; hence even false know- 
ledge {avidya) need not be regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it is itself the product of the feeling-stuff — the gunas. 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
already been said it would appear that most systems of Indian 
Philosophy consider false knowledge to be at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation of feelings of attachment, 
antipathy and self-love. There is an inherent pessimism in most^ 
systems of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are 
all under the evil influence of false knowledge and are all gliding 
on the downward path of sins and afflictions. They also consider 
that all attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
thereby lead us away from the path of liberation. Actions are 
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judged as good or bad according as they lead to liberation or 
bondage; their efficacy is in securing the transcendental realization 
of the highest truth and the cessation of rebirth, or obscuration of 
the nature of reality and exposure to the miseries of rebirth. 

But Garaka gives us a scheme of life in which he traces the 
springs of all our actions to the three fundamental motives or bio- 
logical instincts of life-preservation, worldly desire of acquiring 
riches for enjoyment, and other worldly aspirations of self-realiza- 
tion. According to him these three fundamental desires sum up 
all springs of action. On this view will appears to be more funda- 
mental than feeling or knowledge. Caraka does not seem to begin 
from the old and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
starting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a well-balanced 
life which is guided by the harmonious play of these three funda- 
mental desires and directed by perfect wisdom and unerring judg- 
ment. Evil and mischief creep in through errors of judgment, by 
which the harmony of these desires is broken. All kinds of mis- 
deeds are traced, not to feelings of attachment or antipathy, but 
to errors of judgment or foolishness {prajndparadha). This prajnd-- 
paradha may be compared to the moha or avidyd of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But, while the Nyaya and Yoga seem to refer to this moha or 
avidya as a fundamental defect inherent in our mental constitution 
and determining its activities as a formative element, Caraka’s 
prajndparadha is not made to occupy any metaphysical status, but 
expresses itself only in the individual lapses of judgment. 

Caraka, however, did not dare to come into conflict with the 
prevailing ethical and philosophical opinions of his time, and we 
find that in Sdrlra, i he largely accepts the traditional views. He 
says there that it is the phenomenal self ifhmdtrnan or sarnyoga^ 
purusa) that feels pleasure and pain, and in connection with the 
duty of a physician to remove all physical sufferings produced by 
diseases he says that the ultimate healing of all pain consists in 
the permanent naisthiki (removal) of pain by the removal of 
grasping {upadha)^. He says there that grasping {upadhd) h itself 
^sorrowful and the cause of all sorrows. All sorrows can be re- 
moved by^he removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a silk- 
worm draws out its cocoon thread to its own destruction, so does 

^ Cakraparii interprets upadha desire {irsnd)\ but it seems to me that it 
would have been more correct to interpret i*^ as the Buddhist upaidna^ or 
grasping. 'Cakrapini on Caraka, IV. I. 93. 
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the miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of sense. He is wise indeed who considers all objects 
as fire and withdraws himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions {anammhha) and dissociation from sense-objects there is no 
more fear of being afflicted with sorrows. Sorrows, again, are said 
to proceed from four causes, namely, the wrong notion of non- 
eternal things (e.g. sense-objects) as eternal (biiddhuvibhramm)^ the 
want of the power of controlling the mind from undesirable courses 
{dhrti-vibhmmsa)^ forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
{smrti-vibhramsa) and the adoption of unhygienic courses (asdtmya-- 
arthdgama), Prajndparadha is defined here as a wrong action that 
is done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self- 
control and right knowledge {dhl''dhrti-smrti-mbhrasta)yzndL ^m 
is supposed to rouse up all maladies and defects {sarva-dosa-^ 
prakopana). Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajndparadha are as follows: to set things in motion, to try to 
stop moving objects, to let the proper time for doing things pass 
by, to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, not to behave modestly and politely, to insult 
respected persons, to go about in wrong places or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are known to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct described in tht Caraka-samhita^ 

1. 1 . 6 ; the passions of jealousy, vanity, fear, anger, greed, ignorance, 
egoism, errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that is prompted by ignorance {moha) and self-ostentation {rajas), 
Prajndparadha is further defined as error of judgment {visama^ 
vijndna) and as wrong enterprise {visama-pravartand)^ proceeding 
out of wrong knowledge or erroneous judgment. It will thus appear 
that it is wise to take prajndparadha in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity, unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental injuries of all kinds. As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit {dharma) and 
demerit {adharma) zb the causes of all human enjoyment and 
sufferings, and of the productivity or unproductivity of the ground,^ 
and the hygienic or unhygienic conditions of water, Sr and the 
seasons, he had to include within the causes that led 
to vices and sins. The causes of all sorrows are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-eternal as eternal and of the injurious as 
good; secondly, want of ^elf-control ; and, thirdly, the defect of 
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memory {swirti-bhramia)^ through which the right knowledge and 
right experience of the past cannot be brought into effect. Thus, 
though in a sense Caraka compromises with the traditional schools 
of philosophy in including philosophical ignorance or miscon- 
ception within prajnaparddha^ and though he thinks that philo- 
sophical ignorance produces sins, yet he takes prajndparddha in 
the very wide sense of error of judgment, leading to all kinds of 
transgression of laws of health and laws of society and custom, 
risky adventures, and all other indiscreet and improper actions. 
Prajndparddha^ therefore, though it includes the philosophical 
moha of the traditional school of philosophy, is yet something 
very much more, and is to be taken in the wider sense of error of 
judgment. Caraka, no doubt, admits jealousy, vanity, anger, greed, 
ignorance {moha)^ etc., as producing improper action, but he admits 
many other causes as w^ell. But the one supreme cause of all these 
subsidiary causes is prajndparddha^ or error of judgment, taken in 
its wide sense. It will not, therefore, be wrong to suppose that, 
according to Caraka, all proper actions are undertaken through 
the prompting of three fundamental desires, the desire for life, 
the desire for wealth and enjoyment, and the desire for spiritual 
good. And all improper actions are due to improper under- 
standing, confusion of thought, and misdirected intelligence 
(prajndparddha). The three fundamental desires, unassociated with 
any error of judgment or lack of understanding, may thus be re- 
garded as the root cause of all proper actions. There is, therefore, 
nothing wrong in giving full play to the functioning of the three 
fundamental desires, so long as there is no misdirected under- 
standing and confusion to turn them into the wrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree with other systems of philosophy in holding 
the feelings of attachment and antipathy to be the springs of all 
actions. Actions are prompted by the normal active tendencies of 
the three fundamental desires, and they become sinful when our 
energies are wrongly directed through lack of understanding. 
Though Caraka had to compromise with the acknowledged view 
^f the systems of Indian Philosophy that the cessation of all 
sorrows carPbe only through the cessation of all actions, yet it 
seems clear that the course of conduct that he approves consists 
in the normal exercise of the three fundamental desires, free from 
the commission of any errors of judgment 
Thus Caraka does not preach the ideaF of leaving off desires, 
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attachments, feelings and actions of all kinds, nor does he 
advocate the Gita ideal of the performance of duties without 
attachment. His is the ideal of living one’s life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, long life, and proper enjoyment. Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eating, 
drinking and other actions of life which may directly or indirectly 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufferings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment in any way. This unique 
character of Caraka’s ethical position is very clearly proved by 
the code of conduct, virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Caraka. He ho doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up all actions {sannydsa ) ; but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life, involving normal en- 
joyments and fruition of desires. A normal life, according to 
Caraka, ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins are the 
sources of all sorrows, sufferings and diseases in this life and 
the next. 


Good Life in Caraka. 

It is well worth pointing out at the outset that ‘‘good life” in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life, but a life which 
is free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajMparddha, It means wise and prudent life; 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that is the 
cause of all physical, social, physiological, moral and spiritual 
mischiefs. To be a good man, it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues; a man should practise the physical, 
physiological and social virtues as well. He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from diseases and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It is important to note that Caraka 
does not believe in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines, while mental diseases are to be cured by right and 
proper knowledge of things, self-control and self-concentration^ 
The close interconnection between body and miifS was well 
known from early times, mid even tho Mahd-bhdrata (xii. i6) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka also thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bbdily diseases but also the mental diseases. 
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The MaM'-bharata further says in the same chapter that there are 
three elements in the body, viz. heat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state of equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. The mind is constituted 
of sattva^ rajas and tamas; when these are in a state of equipoise, 
the mind is in proper order, and when any one of them pre- 
dominates, it becomes diseased. Caraka, however, thinks that it is 
only when rajas and tamas predominate that the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatever these differences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka speaks of life, he includes both mind and body, and it is 
the welfare of both that is the chief concern of the physician. 
Caraka ’s prohibitions and injunctions are therefore based on this 
twofold good of body and mind that ought to be aimed at. 

After speaking of the harmfulness of attempting to control 
some of the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies. Thus he forbids all persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to commit mistakes of mind, speech and 
action. A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
feelings of grief, fear, anger, vanity, shamelessness, envy, attachment 
and solicitude. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinging words or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not injure others by his body, indulge in unrestricted sex- 
gratifications, or steal. Injury to living beings {himsa) is supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one’s longevity. Non-injury 
is thus described as being the best way of increasing life {ahimsd 
prana-vardhandndm). The man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws {dharma) of a good life, and is happy. Along 
with the proper and well-controlled exercise of the moral func- 
tions Caraka advises people to take to well-controlled bodily 
exercises {vydydma). When moderately performed, they give light- 
ness, power of doing work, steadiness {sthairya) and fortitude 
{duhkha-sahimutd). Avoidance of unwise courses and non-com- 
.^mission of errors of judgment prajndparddhdndm)^ sense- 

control, rerHembrance of past experiences {smrti)fdxit knowledge 
of one’s own powers, due regard to proper time and place and 
good conduct prevent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases; 
for it is these which are the essentials of a good life, and | wise 
man always does what is good for himself. Caraka further advises 
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that one should not keep company with those who are sinful in 
character, speech and mind, or with those who are quarrelsome, 
greedy, jealous, crooked, light-minded or fond of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vicious, or with those who associate with one’s 
enemies. But one should always associate with those who are wise, 
learned, aged, with men of character, firmness, self-concentration, 
ready experience, with those who know the nature of things and 
are full of equanimity, and those who direct us in the right path, 
are good to all beings, possess a settled character and are peaceful 
and self-contented. In these ways a man should try, on the one 
hand, to secure himself against the inrush of mental troubles which 
upset one’s moral life and, on the other hand, properly to attend 
to his bodily welfare by taking the proper kind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of physical well-being^. 

The rules of good conduct (sad-vrtta) are described in detail 
by Caraka as follows^ : 

A man should respect gods, cows, Brahmanas, preceptors 
(guru) , elderly persons , saints and teachers {deary a) , hold auspicious 
amulets, bathe twice and clean all the pores of the body and feet 
and cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight. He 
should be well-dressed, should always oil his head, ears, nose and 
feet, comb his hair , scent himself and smoke (dhuma-pa) . He should 
recognize others with a pleasant face, help others in difficulties, 
perform sacrifices, make gifts, talk delightfully, nicely and for 
the good of others, be self-controlled {vasydtma?i) and of a 
virtuous temperament. He should envy the cause of another’s 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency {hetdv irsyu), but should not be jealous of 
the fruits of these in the form of a man’s prosperity or wealth 
(phale nersyu). He should be of firm decision, fearless, suscep- 
tible to the feeling of shame, intelligent, energetic, skilful, of a 
forgiving nature, virtuous and a believer (dstzka). He should use 
umbrellas, sticks, turbans and shoes, and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of ground in front of him; he should 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places ; he should try to^ 
appease those who are angry, soothe the fears of tho^ who have 
become afraid, help the poor, keep his promises, bear harsh words, 
be self-controlled, remove the causes of attachments and antipathy 
{fdga-dvesa) and behave as the friend of all living beings. Again, 

^ See Caraka-samhiWy I* 7. 2 
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one should not tell lies, or take that which belongs to others, should 
not commit adultery, or be jealous at other people’s wealth, should 
not be given to creating enemies, should not commit sins, or do 
wrong even to a sinner, or speak about the defects or secrets of 
others; should not keep company with the sinful or with those 
who are the king’s enemies or with madmen, the mean, wicked, out- 
cast, or those who make abortions. One should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, or beds without sheets or pillows, 
should not climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing rivers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there are great fires raging, or laugh loudly or yawn 
or laugh without covering the face, or pick one’s teeth. Again, 
one should not break the laws ordained by a large number of 
persons, or other laws in general; should not go about at night in 
improper places, or make friends with youngsters, old or greedy 
people, fools, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persons, or talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too procrastinating, or be 
under the influence of anger and pleasure; one should not be 
very down-hearted in afflictions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappointed in failures; should practice sex-continence, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be friendly and compassionate to all and always 
contented. It is needless to continue to enumerate all the qualities, 
which would commonly be included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no other branch of Indian thought can we note such an 
assemblage of good qualities of all the different kinds necessary 
not only for a virtuous life, but for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that error of judgment or 
■Klelusion, in whichever sphere it may be exercised, is the root of 
all mischiels and all troubles. And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the different concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con- 
ception of life is not as moral or immoral, but as good {hitd) and bad 
'."{ahita). It is true, no doubt, that here anTthere stray statements are 
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found in ikt Caraka-samhita which regard the cessation of all 
sorrows as the ultimate end of life ; but it is obvious that Caraka’s 
main approach to the subject shows very clearly that, though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-moral 
virtues, such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one’s 
own body and the observance of social rules and forms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as being equally neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins are the causes of mental worries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper care that they may not enter into one’s life; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by the ordinary means of the application of medicines and the 
like, until with the proper period of their sufferings they subside 
of themselves. But sins and transgressions are not the only causes 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles. It is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
which are due to error of judgment (pmjnaparadha), as our other 
sins and immoral acts are, that all our bodily and mental troubles 
happen to us. A good life, which is the ideal of every person, is 
a life of peace, contentment and happiness, free from desires and 
troubles of all kinds. It is a life of prudence and well-balanced 
judgment, where every action is done with due consideration to 
its future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
can claim to be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, which must be good in 
every respect. Any transgression, be it of the rules of hygiene, 
rules of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom- 
mend to be wise, may disturb the peace of life. A scheme of 
good life thus means a wise life, and observance of morality is 
but one of the many ways in which wisdom can be shown. 

Ayur-veda, or the Science of Life, deals primarily with the ways 
in which a life may be good (hita)^ bad (ahita)^ happy (siiMia) or^. 
unhappy (asukha). A happy life is described as a life Undisturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, full of youth and proper strength, 
vitality, energy, power of launching new efforts, endow^ed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs— a life which is full 
of all kinds of desirable fejoyments and in which the ventures that 
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are undertaken are all successful. The opposite of this is what 
may be called an unhappy life. The happy life thus represents 
a life so far as it is happy and enjoyable and so far as it satisfies 
us. The good life is the life as it is moulded and developed by our 
right conduct. In a way it is the good life that makes a happy life. 
They who seek a good life should desist from the sins of taking 
other people’s possessions and be truthful and self-con trolled. 
They should perform every action with proper observation, care and 
judgment, and should not be hasty or make mistakes by their care- 
lessness ; they should attend to the attainment of virtue , wealth and 
the enjoyments of life without giving undue emphasis to any of 
them ; they should respect those who are revered, should be learned, 
wise and of a peaceful mind and control their tendencies to attach- 
ment, anger, jealousy and false pride; they should always make 
gifts; they should lead a life of rigour {tapas) and attain wisdom, 
self-knowledge or philosophy {adhyatma-vidah)^ and behave in such 
a way that the interests of both the present life on earth and the 
life hereafter may be attended to with care and judgment, always 
remembering the lessons of past experience^. It is now clear that 
the ideal of good life in Caraka is not the same as that of the 
different systems of philosophy which are technically called the 
Science of Liberation {moksa-sdstra). The fundamental idea of a 
good life is that a life should be so regulated that the body and 
mind may be free from diseases, that it should not run into un- 
necessary risks of danger through carelessness, that it should be 
virtuous, pure and moral ; that it should be a prudent and wise life 
which abides by the laws of polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, manifesting keen alertness in thought and execution and 
tending constantly to its own good — ^good for all interests of life, 
body, mind and spirit. 

Ayur-veda Literature. 

The systematic development of Indian medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, viz. one that of Susruta and the 
other that of Caraka. It is said in Susruta ’s great work, Susruta- 
samMtdytlmt Brahma originally composed the Syur-veda in one hun- 
dred verses, divided into one thousand chapters, even before he had 
created human beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortness of human life and the poverty of the human intellect, 

^ Caraka-sanikitdf i. 30, 23 . ^ 
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he divided it into the eight parts, Salya^ Saldkyay etc., alluded to 
in a previous section. But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Susruta-samhitd, i. i 
that the sages Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, 
Karavirya, Gopuraraksita, Susruta and others approached 
Dhanvantari or Divodasa, king of KasI, for medical instruction. 
Susmta’s work is therefore called a work of the Dhanvantari 
school. Though it was revised at a later date by Nagarjuna, yet 
Susruta himself is an old wTiter. A study of the Jatakas shows that 
the great physician Atreya, a teacher of Jivaka, lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha^. It has been said in a preceding section 
that in the enumeration of bones Susruta shows a knowledge of 
Atreya’s system of osteology. Hoernle has further shown in 
sections 42, 56, 60 and 61 of his Osteology,’^ that the Satapatha- 
Brdhmana^ which is at least as old as the sixth century B.C., shows 
an acquaintance with Susruta’s views concerning the counting of 
bones. But, since Atreya could not have lived earlier than the sixth 
century B.C., and since the iSatapathaSrdhmana of about the sixth 
century B.c. shows an acquaintance with Susruta’s views, Hoernle 
conjectures that Susruta must have been contemporary with 
Atreya’s pupil, Agnivesa^. But, admitting Hoernle’s main conten- 
tions to be true, it may be pointed out that by the term veda- 
vadinah in Susruta-samhitd, iii. 5. 18 Susruta may have referred 
to authorities earlier than Atreya, from whom Atreya also may 
have drawn his materials. On this view, then, the lower limit of 
Susruta ’s death is fixed as the sixth or seventh century b.c., this 
beingthe dateof the ^atapatha-Brdhmana^ while practically nothing 
can be said about the upper limit. 

But it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the name of Szisruta-samhitd is not identically the same work that 
was composed by this elder Susruta {vrddha SMsruta), Dalhana, 
who lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century, says in 
his Nibandha-samgraha that Nagarjuna was the reviser of the 
Susruta-samhitd^ ; and the Susruta-’Safnhitd itself contains a supple- 
mentary part after the Kalpa-sthdnayC^Ued the Uttara-tantra (later 
work) . In the edition of Susruta by P. Muralidhar, of Pteiruknagar, 
there is a verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 

^ Rockhili’s Life of Buddha^ pp. 65 and 96. 

® Ho^rnle’s Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, ** Osteology/* pp. 7 and 8. 

® Prdtisamskartaplha Ndgdrfuna €va. i^eLlhaneL^s Nibandha-samgraha, i. i. i. 
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so well taught for the good of the people by the great sage Dhan- 
vantari to the good pupil Susruta became famous all over the 
world as Susruta-samhitd, and is regarded as the best and the chief 
of the threefold Ayur-veda literature, and that it was strung together 
in the form of a book by no other person than Nagarjuna^. Cakra- 
pani also in his Bhdnumati refers to a reviser {pratisamskartr)\ hxit 
he does not mention his name. Gayadasa’s panjikd on Susruta, 
SusTuta-candfikd or Nydya-candrikd^ has an observation on the 
eighth verse of the third chapter of the Niddna-sthdnay in which he 
gives a different reading by Nagarjuna, which is the same as the 
present reading of Susruta in the corresponding passage^. Again, 
Bhatta Narahari in his Tippanl on the Astdnga-hrdaya-samhitd^ 
called Vagbhata-'khandana-mandana^ in discussing mudha-garhha- 
nidana^zmiotBXes on the reading vasti-dvare vipanndydh^ which 
Vagbhata changes in borrowing from Susruta ’s ‘Dastimdra-mpannd- 
yah (11.8. 14), and says that vasti-dvdrei% the reading of Nagarjuna®. 
That Nagarjuna had the habit of making supplements to his revisions 
of works is further testified by the fact that a work called Yoga- 
sataka^ attributed to Nagarjuna, had also a supplementary chapter, 
called Uttara-tantra, in addition to its other chapters, Kdya-cikitsd^ 
jSdldkya-tantra, Salya-tantra^ Visa-tantra^ Bhuiavidyd, Kaumdra- 
tantra^ Rasdyana-tantra and Vdjikarana-tantra. This makes it 
abundantly clear that what passes as the Susruta-samhitd was either 
entirely strung together from the traditional teachings of Susruta 
or entirety revised and enlarged by Nagarjuna on the basis of a 
nuclear work of Susruta which was available to Nagarjuna. But 
was Nagarjuna the only person who revised the Susruta-samhitdl 
Dalhana’s statement that it was Nagarjuna who was the reviser 
of the work {pratisamskartdpiha Nagarjuna eva) is attested by the 
verse of the Muralidhar edition {Ndgdrjunenaiva grathitd) ; but 
the use of the emphatic word eva in both suggests that there 
may have been other editions or revisions of Susruta by other 
writers as well. The hopelessly muddled condition of the readings, 

^ Upadista tu yd saniyag Dhanvantafi-^maharsirid 

Susrutdya su$isydya lokdndm hita-vdnckayd 
sarvatra bhuvi vikhydtd ndmnd Susruta-samhitd 
^ Ayur-mdaUraylmadhye sre^thd mdnyd tathottamd 
$d ca Ndgdrjunenaiva gratMtd grantlza-rupatah, 

® Ndgdrjunas tupathati; sarkard sikatd meho bhasmdkhyo ^ imari^vaikrtani iti. 
In the Nirnaya-Sagara edition of 1915 this is 11. 3. 13, whereas in Jivananda*s 
edition it is ii. 3 . 8. See also Dr Cordier’s Recentes D^couvertes de MSS. Medicaux 
■ SanscritS ' dans rinde, p. 13.' ' ■ 

^ ata eva Ndgdfjunair vasti-dvara iti pathyafe. 
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chapter-divisions and textual arrangements in the chapters in 
different editions of the Susruta-samhita is such that there can be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great work. Nor it is proper to think that the work of revising 
Susmta was limited to a pre-Cakrapani period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost definitely 
proved that a new addition was made to the Siiiruta-samhita 
after Cakrapani, or the text of Susmta known to Dalhana was 
not known to Cakrapani. Thus, in dealing with the use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through the anus 
{‘Dasti-kriya) in IV. 38, the texts of the Susruta-samhita commented 
on by Dalhana reveal many interesting details which are untouched 
in the chapter on Vasti in the Caraka-samhita ( Uttara’-msti, Siddhi-- 
sthana, xii). This chapter of the Caraka-samhitd was an addition 
by Drdhabala, who flourished in Kasmira or the Punjab, prob- 
ably in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrapani wrote 
his commentary in the eleventh century, he did not make any 
reference to the materials found in the Susruta-samhitd, nor did he 
introduce them into his own medical compendium, which passes 
by the name of Cakradatta. Cakrapani knew his Susruta-samhitd 
well, as he had commented on it himself, and it is extremely un- 
likely that, if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vasti-kriyd in his text, he should not have utilized them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. The inference, there- 
fore, is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re- 
garding msti-kriydy absent in the texts of the Susruta-samMtd in 
the ninth and eleventh centuries, were introduced into it in the 
twelfth century. It is difficult, however, to guess which N%ar- 
juna was the reviser or editor of the Susmta-samhita; it is very 
unlikely that he was the famous Nagarjuna of the Madhyamika- 
kdrikd, the great teacher of Sunyavada; for the accounts of the 
life of this Nagarjuna, as known from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources, nowhere suggest that he revised or edited the Susruta-^ 
samhitd. Albemni speaks of a Nagarjuna who was born in Dihaka, 
near Somanatha (Gujarat), about one hundred years before 
himself, i.e. about the middle of the ninth century, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy, containing the sub- 
stance of the whole literature of the subject, which by Alberuni^s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagarjuna was the author of th& Kakmputa'-tantr a ^ which is 
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avowedly written with materials collected from the alchemical 
works of various religious communities and which deals with 
the eightfold miraculous acquirements {asta-siddhi). ^VLt \xiid2i 
in his Siddha-yoga refers to a formula by Nagarjuna which was 
said to have been written on a pillar in Pataliputra^. This 
formula is reproduced by Cakrapani Datta, Vahgasena and by 
Nityanatha Siddha in his Rasa-ratndkara, But since Vrnda, 
the earliest of these writers, flourished about the eighth or the 
ninth century, and since his formula was taken from an in- 
scription, it is not improbable that this Nagarjuna flourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the SMiruta-samhitd the most im- 
portant now current is Dalhana^s Nibandhasamgraha, Dalhana 
quotes Cakrapani, of a.d. 1060, and is himself quoted by Hemadri, 
of A.D. 1260. He therefore flourished between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries. It has been pointed out that sufficient 
textual changes in the Susruta-sarnhitd had occurred between Cakra- 
pani and Dalhana ’s time to have taken at least about one hundred 
years. I am therefore inclined to think that Dalhana lived late in 
the twelfth, or early in the thirteenth, century at the court of King 
Sahapala Deva. Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Susriita-sanihita^ c^QABhanumatlytht^ist book of which has been 
published by Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Benares. Niscala Kara and 
Srikantha Datta sometimes quote from Cakrapani’s commentary 
on the Susruta-samhitd. Dalhana ’s commentary is called Nibandha- 
samgraha^ which means that the book is collected from a number 
of commentaries, and he himself says in a colophon at the end of 
the Uttafa-tantra Xh.zt t\ie physician Dalhana, son of Bharata, had 
written the work after consulting many other commentaries^. 
At the beginning of his Nibandha-samgraha he refers to Jaiyyata, 
Gayadasa, Bhaskara’s panjikd^ Srimadhava and Brahmadeva. In 
his work he further mentions Caraka, Harita, Jatukarna, Kasyapa, 
Krsnatreya, Bhadrasaunaka, Nagarjuna, the two Vagbhatas, 
Videha, Hariscandra, Bhoja, Karttika Kunda and others. Hari- 
scandra wife a commentator on the Caraka-samhita. It is curious, 
however, that, though Dalhana refers to Bhaskara and Srimadhava 

^Ndga7junenalikkitdstambhePdtalipuirake,Y.i4g, 

- Nibandhdn bakuso vlksya vaidyah Srihhdratdtmajah 

Uttar a-^sthdnam akarot suspastam Daihano hhisak, t 

Conciuding verse of palhana’s commentary on ^usruta’s Uttar a~tantra^ chap. 66 ; 
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at the beginning of his commentary, he does not refer to them 
in the body of it. Hoernle, however, is disposed to identify 
Bhaskara and Karttika Kunda as one person. Vijayaraksita and 
Srikantha Datta, commentators on Madhava’s Nidana, refer to 
Karttika Kunda in connection with their allusions to the SusTuta- 
samhitay but not to Bhaskara. A Patna inscription (E.LI. 340, 345) 
says that King Bhoja had given the title of Vidyapati to Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle thinks that this Bhaskara was the same as Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle also suggests that Vrnda Madhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred to by Dalhana. Madhava in his Siddha-yoga 
often modifies Susruta’s statements. It may be that these modifi- 
cations passed as Madhava’s Tippana. Since Gayadasa and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Bhoja and do not refer to one another, it may 
be that Gayadasa was a contemporary of Cakrapani. Hoernle 
thinks that the Brahmadeva referred to by Dalhana was Sribrahma, 
the father of Mahesvara, who wrote his Sdhasdnka-carita in a.d. 
nil. Mahesvara refers to Hariscandra as an early ancestor of his. 
It is not improbable that this Hariscandra was a commentator on 
Caraka. The poet Mahesvara was himself also a Kaviraja, and 
Heramba Sena’s Gudha-bodhaka-samgraha was largely based on 
Mahesvara ’s work. Jejjata’s commentary passed by the name of 
Brhaldaghu-panjikd\ Gayadasa’s commentary was called the 
Susruta-candfika or Nyaya-candrikd and Srimadhava or Madhava- 
Kara’s Tippana was called Shka-^vdrttika, Gayadasa mentions the 
names of Bhoja, Suranandi and Svamidasa. Gayadasa’s|)^?yV/?a has 
been discovered only up to the Nidana-sthanay containing 3000 
granthas. Among other commentators of Susruta we hear the 
names of Gomin, Asadhavarman, Jinadasa, Naradanta, Gadadhara, 
Baspacandra, Soma, Govardhana and Prasnanidhana. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that the 
Samkhya philosophy summed up in the Sdnra^sthdna of Susruta 
is decidedly the Samkhya philosophy of Isvarakrsna, which, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, is later than the Samkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Caraka-samhitd^. This fact also sug- 
gests that the revision of Susruta was executed after the composition 
of Isvarakrsna’s work (about a.d. 200), which agrees wffli the view 
expressed above that the revision of Susruta was the work of Nagar- 
juna, who flourished about the fourth or the fifth centur}’^ a.d. 
But it is extremely improbable that the elaborate medical doctrines 
^ History of Indian Philosophy y vol. 1, pp. 313-322. 
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of an author who lived at so early a date as the sixth century b.c. 
could have remained in a dispersed condition until seven, eight 
or nine hundred years later. It is therefore very probable that 
the main basis of Susruta’s work existed in a codified and well- 
arranged form from very early times. The work of the editor or 
reviser seems to have consisted in introducing supplements, such 
as the TJUara-tantra^ and other chapters on relevant occasions. It 
does not seem impossible that close critical and comparative 
study of a number of published texts of the Susruta-samhita 
and of unpublished manuscripts may enable a future student to 
separate the original from the supplementary parts. The task, 
however, is rendered difficult by the fact that additions to the 
Susruta-samhita were probably not limited to one period, as has 
already been pointed out above. 

It is well known that Atri’s medical teachings, as collected by 
Agnivesa in his Agnivesa-tantra^ which existed at least as late as 
Cakrapani, form the basis of a revised work by Caraka, who is 
said to have flourished during the time of Kaniska, passing by 
the name of Caraka-sawMtd^ . It is now also well known that 
Caraka did not complete his task, but left it half-finished at a 
point in the Cikitsd-sthana^ seventeen chapters of which, together 
with the books called Siddhi-sthana and Kalpa-sthdna^^trt added 
by Kapilabala’s son, Drdhabala, of the city of Pancanada, about the 
ninth century a.d. The statement that Drdhabala supplemented the 
work in the above way is found in the current texts of the Caraka- 
samhitd^, Niscala Kara in his Ratna-prabhd describes him as author 
of the Caraka-parisista^ and Cakrapani, Vijayaraksita and Aruna- 
datta (a.d. 1240), whenever they have occasion to quote passages 
from his supplementary parts, all refer to Drdhabala as the author. 
The city of Pancanada was identified as the Punjab by Dr U. C. Dutt 
in his Materia Medica^ which identification was accepted by Dr 
Cordier and referred to a supposed modern Panjpur, north of Attock 
in the Punjab. There are several Pancanadas in different parts of 
India, and one of them is mentioned in the fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Kmi-khanda; Gangadhara in his commentary identifies this 
with Benarfe, assigning no reason for such identification. Hoernle, 
however, thinks that this Pancanada is the modern village of 

^ Ob Caraka’s being the court-physician of Kaniska see S. Levi, Notes sur 
les Indo-Scythes:, in Journal Asiatique^ pp, 444S(^. , 

^Caraka-samhitdfVi.$oa.ndSiddki~sfhdnaiVii*S. 
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Pantzinor ('‘ five channels” in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant of this place. There are many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators believe to be additions of the Kasmira 
recension {Kdhmra-pdtha), Madhava quotes a number of verses 
from the third chapter of the sixth section, on fevers, which verses 
are given with the omission of about twenty-four lines. Vijaya- 
raksita, in his commentary on Madhava’s Nidana, says that these 
lines belong to the Kasmira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines ; for, while some have the lines, 
in others they are not found. In the same chapter there are other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakrapanidatta as belonging 
to Kasmira recensions, and are not commented upon by him. There 
are also other examples . Hoernie points out that Jivananda’s edition 
of 1877 gives the Kasmira version, while his edition of 1896, as 
well as the editions of Gahgadhara, the two Sens and Abinas, 
have Caraka’s original version. Madhava never quotes readings 
belonging to the Kasmira recension. Hoernie puts together four 
points, viz. that Caraka’s work was revised and completed by 
Drdhabala, that there existed a Kasmira recension of the Caraka-- 
samhitdy that Drdhabala calls himself a native of Paficanada city, 
and that there existed a holy place of that name in Kasmira; and 
he argues that the so-called Kasmira recension represents the re- 
vision of the Caraka-samhitd by Dr&abala. Judging from the 
fact that MMhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kasmira 
recension, he argues that the latter did not exist in Madhava’s 
time and that therefore Madhava ’s date must be anterior to that 
of Drdhabala. 

But which portions were added to the Caraka-samkitd by 
Drdhabala? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sixth book (Cikitsd) and the seventh and 
eighth books^. But such an assumption cannot hold good, since 
there is a great divergence in the counting of the number of the 
chapters in different manuscripts. Thus, while Jivananda’s text 
marks Arsas, Atisara, Visarpa, Madatyaya and Dvivraniya as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Cikitsd 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, Gahgi 9 hara*s text 

^ asmin saptadaiddhya halpah siddhaya eva ca 

ndsddyante'gnweiasyatantreCamkasafmkrte 
tan etdn Kdpilabalah hsdn Drdhabaio ^karot 
^ tantrasydsyainahdrthasyapnrandrthaf^yathdyatkam. 

■Vi. 30. 274. ■ ' , 
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!: calls the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 

j Unmada, Apasmara, Ksataksina, Svayathu and Udara. The seven- 

teen chapters attributed to Drdhabala have consequently different 
titles in the Gahgadhara and Jivananda editions. Hoernle has dis- 
cussed very critically these textual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapters to Caraka or Drdhabala^. But it is 
needless for us to enter into these discussions. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, merely on the 
strength of the fact that the Raja-tarangini is silent on the matter^, 
disputes the traditional Chinese statement that Caraka was the 
court-physician of Kaniska. There is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a tradition, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century), that Patahjali was the 
author of a medical work, and that therefore Patahjali and Caraka 
could be identified. His comparisons of some passages from 
Caraka (iv. i) with some sutras of Patahjali are hardly relevant 
and he finally has to rest for support of this identification on the 
evidence of Ramabhadra Diksita, a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Patahjali had written a work 
I on medicine. He should have known that there were more 

I Patahjalis than one, and that the alchemist and medical Patahjali 

f was an entirely different person from Patahjali, the grammarian. 

I The most important commentary now completely available to 

us is the Ayur-veda-dtpika^ or Caraka-tatparya-tika^ of Cakrapani- 
I datta. Another important commentary is the Caraka-panjikd by 

Svimikumara, He was a Buddhist in faith, and he refers to the 
commentator Hariscandra. The Caraka-tattva-pradlpika was 
written in later times by Sivadasasena, who also wrote the Tattva-- 
candrikd^ a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Baspacandra or Vapyacandra, Isana- 
deva, Isvarasena, Vakulakara, Jinadasa, Munidasa, Govardhana, 
Sandhyakara, Jaya nandi and the Caraka-candrika of Gayadasa. 

Among other ancient treatises we may mention the Kdiyapa- 
samhita^ discovered in Kathmandu, a medical dialogue between 
Kasyapa, the teacher and Bhargava, the student. It is interesting 
to note th^ it has some verses (MS., pp. 105-110) which are 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the first book of Caraka, 
There is another important manuscript, called Bharadvaja'- 

4 1908 and 1909. 

^ Pratyaksa-sdnramy introduction. 

HI ■ , 
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samhita, which contains within it a small work called Bhesaja- 
kalpa, a commentary by Vehkatesa^. Agnive^a’s original work, 
Agnivesa-samhita^ which was the basis of Caraka’s revision, 
was ' available at least up to the time of Cakrapani; Vijayaraksita 
and Srikanthadatta also quote from it^. Jatukarna’s work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occasionally quote 
from Jatukarna-samhita^ . The Paraiam-samhita and Ksarapdnt- 
smnMtd were also available down to Srikanthadatta’s, or even down 
to Sivadasa’s, time. The HdrUa-samhitd (different from the printed 
and more modern text) was also available from the time of 
Cakrapani and Vijayaraksita, as is evident from the quotations 
from it in their works. Bhela’s work, called Bhela->samhttd, has 
already been published by the University of Calcutta. It may be. 
remembered that Agnivesa, Bhela,- Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita 
and Ksarapani were all fellow-students in medicine, reading with 
the same teacher, Atreya-Punarvasu ; Agnivesa, being the most 
intelligent of them all, wrote his work first, but Bhela and his 
other fellow-students also wrote, independent treatises, which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another work of the same school, called 
and also a Visvdmitra-samhitd^ both of which are not now available, 
are utilized by Cakrapani and other writers in their commentaries . 
The name samhitd^ however, is no guarantee of the antiquity of 
these texts, for the junior Vagbhata^s work is also called Astmga^ 
hrdaya-samhitd. We have further a manuscript called Vararuci'- 
samhitd^ by Vararuci, and a Siddha-sara-samhita by Ravigupta, 
son of Durgigupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brahna-mivarta-purdna refers to a number of early medical works, 
such as the Cikitsd-tattva-vijndnaoi Dhanvantari, Cikitsd-^darsana 
of Divodasa, Cikitsd-kmtmudl of Kasiraja, Cikitsd-sdra-tantra and 
Bhrama-ghna of Asvim, Vaidyaka-sarvasva of Nakula, Vyadhi-- 
sindhu-vimardana of Sshadevay yndndrnava of YBxas.^ Jzvddana of 
Cyavana, Vaidya-sandeha-bhaitjana of Janaka, Sarva-sdra of 
Candrasuta, Ta?ttra-sdra of Jabala, Veddnga-'Sdra oi Jajali, Niddna 

of Paila, Sarva-dhara of Karatha 2iid' Dvaidha^nirnaya-tantra of 

■ ■ ■ . 

^ See Dr Cordier’s Recentes Dicomertes de MSS. Medicaux Sajiscrits dans 
ri 7 tde (xSgS-igoz). 

^ See Cakrapani^s commentary on Caraka-samhita^ il. 2, also Srlkan^ha on 
the Siddha-yogUj yvaradkikara. 

® Cdsrapani’s commentary^ n. 2 and ii. 5, also &!kantha on the Nidana 
{Ksudra-roga). 
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Agastya^. But nothing is known of these works, and it is difficult 
to say if they actually existed. 

It is well known that there were two Vagbhatas (sometimes 
spelt Vahata). The earlier Vagbhata knew Garaka and Susmta. 
It is conjectured by Hoemle and others that the statement of 
I-tsing (a.d. 675-685), that the eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all physicians in the five parts of India 
practised according to that book, alludes to the Astdnga-samgruha 
of Vagbhata the elder. In that case Vagbhata I must have flourished 
either late in the sixth century or early in the seventh century ; for 
I-tsing speaks of him as having epitomized the work ‘‘ lately,’’ and 
on the other hand time must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in the five parts of India. A comparison of Susruta and 
Vagbhata I shows that the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
exist in the latter’s time. It is very probable that Vagbhata was a 
Buddhist. The Astdnga-samgraha has a commentary by Indu ; but 
before Indu there had been other commentators, whose bad ex- 
positions were refuted by him^. 

Madhava, Drdhabala and Vagbhata 11 all knew Vagbhata I. 
Madhava mentions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him both in the Siddha-yoga and in the Niddna, and so also does 
Drdhabala^. Hoernle has shown that Drdhabala’s 96 diseases of 
the eye are based on Vagbhata’s 94. Vagbhata II towards the end 
of the Uttar a-sthdna of his Astmga-hrdaya-samhitd definitely ex- 
presses his debt to Vagbhata L But they must all have flourished 
before Cakrapani, who often refers to Drdhabala and Vagbhata II. 
If, as Hoernle has shown, Madhava was anterior to Drdhabala, he 
also must necessarily have flourished before Cakrapani. Hoernle ’s 
argument that Madhava flourished before Drdhabala rests upon 
the fact that Susruta counts 76 kinds of eye-diseases, while 
Vagbhata I has 94. Drdhabala accepts Vagbhata Fs 94 eye-diseases 
with the addition of two more, added by Madhava, making his list 
come to 96. Madhava had accepted Susruta’s 76 eye-diseases and 

^ It is curious to notice that the Brahma-vaivarta-purdna makes Dhanvantari, 
Ka^iraja and MvodSsa different persons, which is contrary to Susruta’s state- 
ment noted above. 

^ Durvydkhyd-visastiptasya 'Vdhatasydsmad-*uktayah santu samvitti^ddyinyas 
sad-dgama-pariskrtd, Indu’s commentary, i. i. 

® Siddha^yoga, i. 27, Asfd^a-samgraha^ ii. i, Niddna, u, zz ^d 23, Sam- 
graha^ i. 266, Caraka-samhitd (JivSnanda, 1896), Cikitsita-sthdna^ xvi. 31^ 
Samgrahayii.zd. Again, ii. 27, etc. 

28 
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added two of his own^. The second point in Hoernle’s argument 
is that Madhava in his quotations from Caraka always omits the 
passages marked by Vijayaraksita as Kasmira readings, which 
Hoernle identifies with the revision work of Drdhabala. These 
arguments of Hoernle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-called Kasmira recension can be identified with Drdhabala’s 
revision, both Drdhabala’s Kasmira nativity and his posteriority 
to Madhava can be proved; but this proposition has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapani alludes to a Drdhabala 
samskara side by side with a Kasmira reading, and this seems 
to indicate that the two are not the same^. The suggestion of 
Madhava’s anteriority on the ground that he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is rather far-fetched. Madhava’s date, therefore, cannot 
be definitely settled. Hoernle is probably correct in holding that 
Drdhabala is anterior to Vagbhata®. However, the relative an- 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much; for they lived at more or less short intervals 
from one another and their dates may roughly be assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries a.d. 

Vagbhata IFs Astmga-hrdaya-samhita has at least five com- 
mentaries, viz, by Arunadatta A^adhara, 

Candracandana {Padartha^candrika)^ Ramanatha and Hemadri 
{Ayur-veda-rasayand), Of these Arunadatta probably lived in a.i>. 
1220. Madhava’s Rug-mniscayay ^ compendium of pathology, is 
one of the most popular works of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, viz. by Vijayaraksita (Madhu-kosa)^ Vaidya- 
vacaspati {Atanka-dipana)^ Ramanatha Vaidya, Bhavanisahaya, 
Naganatha {Niddna-pradtpa)^ Ganesa Bhisaj and the commentary 
known as Siddhanta-candrika or Vivarana-siddhanta-candfikd 
by Narasimha Kaviraja^, Vijayaraksita ’s commentary, however, 

^ Hoernle thinks that the total number of 76 eye-diseases ordinarily found 
in the printed editions of Msdhava’s Nidana is not correct, as they do not 
actually tally with the descriptions of the different eye-diseases given by 
Madhava and do not include paksma^kopa and pak^ma-iata varieties. Hoernle ’s 
“Osteology,” p. 13, 

® Cakra’s commentary, I. 7. 46-50. 

® See Hoernle’s “Osteology,** pp. 14-16. 

* Narasirnha Kaviraja was the son of Nilakaijlha Bhatta a«d the pupil of 
Ramakrsna Bhatta. He seems to have written another medical work, called 
Madhu-^matu His Vivarana-siddhanta’-candrika^ though based on Vijaya's 
Madhu-kosay is an excellent commentary and contains much that is both 
instructive and new. The only manuscript available is probably the one that 
belong)® to the family library of the author of the present work, who is preparing 
an edition of it for publicatioTi. 
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closes with the 33 rd chapter, and the rest of the work was accom- 
plished by Srikanthadatta, a pupil of Vijayaraksita. Vmda (who 
may be the same as Madhava) wtott z Siddha-'yogUy Z hook of 
medical formulas, well known among medical writers. 

In connection with this brief account of Indian medical 
works the Nava-^nttaka, and the other mutilated medical treatises 
which have been discovered in Central Asia and which go by the 
name of ‘VBower manuscript,” caimot be omitted. This manu- 
script is written on birch leaves in Gupta characters and is 
probably as old as the fifth century a.d. It is a Buddhist work, 
containing many medical formulas taken from Caraka, Susruta 
and other unknown writers. It will, however, be understood that 
an elaborate discussion of chronology or an exhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be out of place in a work like 
the present. The Ayur-veda literature, and particularly that part 
which deals with medical formulas and recipes, medical lexicons 
and the like, is vast. Aufrechris catalogue contains the names 
of about 1500 manuscript texts, most of which have not yet 
been published, and. there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in Aufrecht’s catalogue. Among the books now 
much in use may be mentioned the works of Sarngadhara, of the 
fourteenth century, Sivadasa’s commentary on Cakrapani, of the 
fifteenth century, and the Bhava-prakasa of Bhavamisra, of the 
sixteenth. Vangasena’s work is also fairly common. Among ana- 
tomical texts Bhoja’s work and Bhaskara Bhatta’s Sarira-padminl 
deserve mention. The Aupadhenma-tantrayPauskalavata-tantray 
Vaitarana^tantra and Bhoja-tantra are alluded to by Dalhana, 
The Bhaluki-tantramid Kapila-^tantrazm mentioned by Cakrapani 
in hhBhanumattoommontzTf^ So much for the anatomical treatises. 
Videha-tantra^ Nimi-iantra^ KMkdyana-tantra, Satyaki-tantra^ 
Kardla-tantra and Krmdtreya-tantra on eye-diseases are alluded 
to in Srlkantha^'s commentary on Madhava’s Niddna. The Saunaka-- 
tantra on eye-diseases is named in the commentaries of Cakrapani 
and Dalhana. Tht Jwaka-tantr a ^ Parvataka'-tantra and Bandhaka^ 
"tantra are alluded to by Dalhana as works on midwifery. The 
Miranydksy^tmtm on the same subject is named by Srikaiitha, 
whereas the Kdiyapa^samhitd and Alambdyana'-samhitd are cited 
by Srikantha on toxicology. The Usanas-satnhitd, Sanaka-safnhitdy 
Ldtydyana-samhitd are also mentioned as works on toxicology. 

Among some of the other important Tantras may be men?ioned 
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Nagarjum’s containing the eight regular divisions of 

Indian Medicine, and Nagarjuna’s Jtva-sutra and Bhesaja-kalpa^ all 
of which were translated into Tibetan, Three works on the Astmga- 
hrdaya, called Astmga-hrdaya-nama-vaiduryaka-bhasyay Paddr- 
tha-candrtkd-prabhdsa~ndma, Astdnga-hrdaya-vrtti and Vaidyakd- 
stdnga-hrdaya-^vrtter bhesaja-ndma-sucl^ were also translated into 
Tibetan. 

The Ayur-mda-sutra is a work by Yoganandanatha, published 
with a commentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in 1922, with an introduction by Dr Shama Sastry. 
It is rightly pointed out in the introduction that this is a very 
modern work, written after the Bhdva-prakdsa, probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Ayur~veda with Patahjali’s Yoga system. It endeavours 
to show how different kinds of food increase the sattva^ rajas and 
tamas qualities and how yoga practices, fasting and the like, in- 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, whether as a 
work of Ayur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Ayur-veda, while the Vira~ 
simhdvalokita is a work which tries to connect astrology with the 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 
The Gita Literature. 

The Gita is regarded by almost all sections of the Hindus as one 
of the most sacred religious works, and a large number of commen- 
taries have been written on it by the adherents of different schools 
of thought, each of which explained the Gita in its own favour. 
Sankara ^s bhasya is probably the earliest commentary now available ; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that there were previous commentaries which he 
wished to refute. 

Sankara in his interpretation of the Gita seeks principally to 
emphasize the dogma that right knowledge can never be com- 
bined with Vedic duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachment, a man 
continues to perform the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri- 
fices, gifts and tapas (religious austerities), his mind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the nature of the 
ultimate reality — that the passive Brahman is the all — and then, 
when all reasons for the performance of actions have ceased for 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed duties just like 
common men and to encourage others to behave in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsistent with right Imowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
cannot be considered as karma at bIL He alone may be said to be 
performing karma^ or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
the wise man, who has no interest in his karma y cannot he said 
to be performing karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may be acting exactly like an 
ordinary man. Therefore the main thesis of the GfM, according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know- 
ledge and ndt through knowledge combined with the performance 
of duties. Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance and not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowledge of identity with Brahman dawns and 
ignorance ceases, all notions of duality, w^hich are presupposed by 
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the performance of actions and responsibility for them, cease^. In 
interpreting GUa, ni. i, Sankara criticizes the opinions of some 
previous commentators, who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wisdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures (smrti-sastra), and asserts that the mere non- 
performance of any duties, however obligatory, cannot lead to 
evil results, since non-performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results can come out. The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only to 
those who have not given up all their actions {a’^samnyasi^mmyatvat 
pratyavaya-prdpteh). But those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
sphere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas, 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform- 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind (sattva-suddhi) 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledge, 
with which all duties cease^. In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of GUd^ xviil. 67, Sankara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppose the multiplicity of the world of appearance, 
which is due to ignorance or nescience, and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right knowledge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
no duties to perform. Final liberation is thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of duties, but by 
true knowledge alone. The wise man has no duties of any kind. 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Gltd presupposes that the Gita holds 
the same philosophical doctrine that he does. His method of inter- 
pretation is based not so much on a comparison of textual passages, 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consistently held according to his Vedanta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Gltd. The view taken in 
the present exposition of the Gltd philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Sankara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Gltd asserts that even the wise man should perform his 
allotted duties, though he may have nothing to gain by the per- 
formance of such duties. Even God Himself as Kxsna, though 
He had no unsatisfied cravings, passions or desires of any kind, 

^ Sankara^s interpretation of the Gltd^ ii. 69. Yogasrama edition, Benares, 
1919. ^ 

® ll^id. III. 4. 
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performed His self-imposed duties in order to set an example 
to all and to illustrate the fact that even the wise man should 
perform his prescribed duties^. 

Snandajnana wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Bhagmad-gUa- 
bhasya, called Bhagavad-glta-bhasya-mvammy and Ramananda 
wrote another commentary on that of Sankara, c^Utd- Bhagamd-gUd’- 
bhmya-vyakhya. He is also said to have written another work on 
the Gita^ called Gitdsaya, After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause. We have two commentaries, one in prose and one in 
verse, by two persons of the same name, Yamunacarya. The 
Yamunacarya who was the author of a prose commentary is 
certainly, though a visistMvaita-vddin^ not the celebrated Yamuna, 
the teacher of Ramanuja. His commentary, which has been pub- 
lished by the Sudarsana Press, Conjeeveram, is very simple, con- 
sisting mainly of a mere paraphrase of the Gltd verses. He thinks 
that the first six chapters of the Gltd deal with the nature of true 
knowledge of God as a means to devotion, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable by devotion and adoration, and the 
third six repeat the same subjects for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of Ramanuja, who is said to have 
been born in a.d. 906, summarized the subject-matter of the Gltd in 
a few verses called Gltdrtha^saTngrahay on which Nigamanta Maha- 
desika wrote a commentary known as Gltartha-samgraha’-raksd, 
This also was commented on by Varavara Muni, of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called Gltdrtha-samgraha-dlpikd^ pub- 
lished by the Sudarsana Press, Conjeeveram. Another commentary, 
called Bhagavad-gltdrtha-saTngraha-tlkd^ by Pratyaksadevayatha- 
carya, is mentioned by Aufrecht. Yamuna says that the object 
of the Gltd is to establish the fact that Narayana is the highest 
Brahman, attained only by devotion {hhaktt)^ which is achieved 
through caste duties {sva-dharma)^ right knowledge and disinclina- 
tion to worldly pleasures {vairdgya). It is said that the first six 
chapters of the Gltd describe the process of attaining self-know- 
ledge by self-concentration (yoga) through knowledge and action 
along with ^elf-subordination to God, the performance of all 
actions for God and detachment from all other things. Nigamanta 
Mahide^ika notes that karma may lead to self-realization either in- 
directly , through the production of knowledge, or directly b3r itself . 

Gita^ m. 22. ^ 
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From the seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of devotion {hhakti’-yoga) by knowledge and by actions 
are described, and it is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of pradhana^ of putusa, of the 
manifested world and of the supreme lord are described and dis- 
tinguished along with the nature of action, of knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contents of the 
chapters of the Gltd one by one. Thus he says that in the second 
chapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom {sthita-dhl) 
is described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’s duties in an unattached manner. In the third chapter it is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social order [loka-raksa) without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunas are the real agents of actions and that it is wrong to 
pride oneself upon their performance. The fourth chapter de- 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account of unattachment), the 
different kinds of duties and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse modes of the path of 
duties and also the nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of practice, four kinds of 
yogins^ the methods of yoga^ the nature of yoga realization and the 
ultimate superiority of yoga as communion with God. The seventh 
describes the reality of God, how His nature is often veiled from us 
hjprakrti or the gunas ^ how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlightened person. The eighth describes the lordly 
power of God and the reality of His nature as the unchanged and 
the unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who seek 
protection in God and the nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
describes the glory of God and His superiority even when He 
incarnates Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com- 
munion. The tenth describes the infinite number ofOod’s noble 
qualities and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. The eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demonstrates that it is only 
through devotion that Gcal can be known or attained. The twelfth 
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describes the superiority of devotion, methods of attaining devotion, 
and different kinds of devotion; it is also held that God is highly 
pleased by the devotion of His devotees. The thirteenth describes 
the nature of the body, the purification of the self for self-realization, 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. The fourteenth 
describes how the nature of an action is determined by the ties 
of guna^ how the gunm may be made to cease from influencing 
us, and how God alone is the root of all the ways of the self ^s 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves, as well as from selves in association 
with non-selves, on account of his all-pervasiveness and his nature 
as upholder and lord. The sixteenth describes the division of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged position 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
distinguishes unscriptural things from scriptural. The eighteenth 
describes how God alone should be regarded as the ultimate agent 
of all actions, and states the necessity of purity and the nature of 
the effects of one's deeds. According to Yamuna karma-yoga^ or 
the path of duties, consists of religious austerities, pilgrimage, gifts 
and sacrifices; jnana-yoga^ or the path of knowledge, consists of 
self-control and purity of mind ; hhakti-yoga^ox the path of devotion, 
consists in the meditation of God, inspired by an excess of joy in 
the communion with the divine. All these three paths mutually 
lead to one another. All three are essentially of the nature of the 
worship of God, and, whether regarded as obligatory or occasional, 
are helpful for discovering the true nature of one's self. When 
by self-realization ignorance is wholly removed, and when a man 
attains superior devotion to God, he is received into God. 

Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava teacher and interpreter of 
the Brahma-sutra^ who is said to have been born in a.d. 1017, 
wrote a commentary on the Gita on visistMvaita lines, viz. monism 
qualified as theism. Venkatanatha, called also Vedantacarya, wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tatparya-candrika, Ramanuja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary his teacher Yamuna. On the question of the im- 
perativeness of caste duties Ramanuja says that the GiM holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed, since the 
scriptures are the commands of God and no one can transgress 
His orders ; so the duties prescribed by iSie scriptures as obligatory 
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are compulsory for all. The duties have, therefore, to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
injunctions of the scriptures {eka-sastrarthataya mustheyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to please God, and as 
adoration of Him, have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the senses have become controlled, that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never at any stage of his 
progress forsake the duty of worshipping God, and it is only 
through such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from beginningless time are gradually washed away and he can 
become pure and fit for the path of knowledge^. In interpreting 
III. 8 Ramanuja says that the path of duties {karma-yoga) is 
superior to the path of knowledge (jndna-yoga). The path of 
duties naturally leads to self-knowledge ; so self-knowledge is also 
included within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot 
lead us anywhere ; for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path of knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional {nitya-naimittika) duties, 
and it is through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone. The path of duties is to 
be followed until self-realization {dtmdmlokana) and, through it, 
emancipation are obtained. But the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached to God with supreme devotion. 

Madhvacarya, or Anandatirtha, who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the thirteenth century, wrote a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gltdy called Gltd-hhdsya^ commented on by Jayatirtha in 
his Prameya-dipika^ and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the GUd^ called Bhagavad-gltd-tatparya-nirnaya^ 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Nyaya-dlpika. His main em- 
phasis was on the fact that God is different from everything else, 
and that the only way of attaining our highest goal is through 
devotion {bhakti) as love and attachment (sneha). In the course 
of his interpretation he also introduced long discussions in 
refutation of the monistic theory of Sankara, Since everything 
is dominated by the will of Hari the Lord, no one ought to 
feel any attachment to mundane things. Duties areTto be per- 
formed by all. Krsnabhatta Vidyadhiraja, the sixth disciple from 

^ AnabhisaTTikita-pkalena kevala'^parama^purusdrddhana-^rupenanusthitena kar^ 
mand vidJwmta-^mano-malo ^vyakulendriyo jndna-niuhdydm adhikaroti. Rama- 
nuja’s commentary on the m. 3. See also ibid. in. 4. Gujarati Press, 
Bombay, 1908. 
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Madhva, who lived in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
wrote a commentary on the Gita, called Gita-tika. Raghavendra 
Svamin, who lived in the seventeenth century and was a pupil 
of Sudhindra Yati, wrote three works on the Gita, CBlltd Gtta- 
vivrti, Gitartha-samgraha and Gltartha-vivarana. Commentaries 
were also written by Vallabhacarya, Vijnanabhiksu, Kesava Bhatta 
of the Nimbarka school (called Afijaneya 

(called Hanumad^-bhasya), Kaiyana Bhatta (called Rasika-mnjinl), 
Jagaddhara (called Bhagavad-gUa-pradipa), Jayarama (called GlM- 
samriha-samgraha), Baladeva Vidyabhusana (called Gltd-bhusana-- 
bhdsya), Madhusudana (called Gudhdrtha--dlpikd), Brahmananda 
Giri, Mathuranatha (called Bhagavad-gltd-prakdsa), Dattatreya 
(called Prabodha-candrikd), Ramakrsna, Mukundadasa, Rama- 
narayana, Vi^ve^vara, Safikarananda, Sivadayalu Sridharasvamin 
(called Subodhim), Sadananda Vyasa (called Bhdva-prakdsa), 
Suryapandita {Paramartha-^prapa), Nilakantha (called Bhdva- 
dipika), and also from the Saiva point of view by Rajanaka and 
Ramakantha (called Sarvato-bhadra), Many other works were also 
written on the general purport of the Gltd, such as Bhagavad^ 
gitdrtha-samgraha by Abhinavagupta and Nrsimha Thakkura, 
Bhagavad-gitartha-sdra by Gokulacandra, Bhagavad-gitdAak-- 
sdhharana by Vadiraja, Bhagavad-gitd’-sdra by Kaivalyananda 
Sarasvati, Bhagavad-gitd-sdra-samgraha by Narahari and BAa- 
gavad-gUd-hetu-nirnaya by Vitthala Diksita. Most of these com- 
mentaries are written either from the point of view of Sankara’s 
bhdsya, repeating the same ideas in other language, or from the 
Vaisnava point of view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men in all stages of life and sometimes differing only in the 
conception of God and His relation with men; These can claim 
but little originality either of argument or of opinions, and so may 
well be left out of detailed consideration for our present purposes. 

Gita and Yoga. 

Whoever may have written the Gfifa, it seems very probable 
that he not acquainted with the technical sense of as the 
cessation of mental states {citta-vrtti-nirodha), as used by Patanjali 
in his Yoga-sutra, i. i, I have elsewhere shown that there are 
three roots, yujtr yoge md yuj samadhau, i.e. the rootyt^Yr^ to join, 
and the root yuj in the sense of cessation of mental states or one- 
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pointedness, 2iidyuj samyamane^ i.e.yuj in the sense of controlling. 
In the Gita the word yoga appears to have been used in many 
senses, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover relations among them. 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gita is derived from 
the root yujir yoge or yuj^ to join, with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in the sense of controlling or restricting 
anything to that to which it is joined. Joining, as it means contact 
with something, also implies disjunction from some other thing. 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word buddhi-yoga used, which simply 
means that one has intimately to associate oneself with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly, when the word 
karma-yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the performance of duties. Again, 
the word yoga is used in the sense of fixing one^s mind either on 
the self (atman) or on God. It is clear that in all these varying 
senses the dominant sense is that of ‘‘joining.’’ But such a joining 
implies also a disjunction, and the fundamental and indispensable 
disjunction implied is dissociation from all desires for pleasures 
and fruits of action {phala-tyaga). For this reason cases are not 
rare where yoga is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in the Gfifa, vi. 2, it is said, “What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is what you should 
know, O Pandava, as Yoga: without renouncing one’s desires 
{na hy asamnyasta-sankalpa) one cannot be a yogin^,” The reason 
why this negative concept of cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga is that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of union is possible. But even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which in a way also means samyamana^ or self- 
control) is to be supplemented by the performance of duties at the 
preliminary stages ; and it is only in the higher stages, when one is 
fixed in yoga {yogarudhd)^ that meditative peace (iam^) can be 
recommended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and in giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions, one cannot be fixed in It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 

^ Asamnyasto parity aktah phala^vi^ayah sahkalpo ’bhisandkiryma so ^sanwyas- 
ta-sankahah. Sankara’s commentary, vi. 3. Na samnyastah phala-sankalpo yena* 
Sridhara’s commentary on the ^ove. Yogasrama edition, Benares, 1919, 


to keep the mind clear from motives of pleasure and enjoyment, 
that we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natural to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure and enjoyment. It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed in. yoga or yogarudha. This naturally involves a con- 
flict between the higher self and the lower, or rather between 
the real self and the false; for, while the lower self always 
inclines to pathological and prudential motives, to motives of 
self-interest and pleasure, it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which is to raise it up. Man is both a friend and a foe to him- 
self; if he follows the path of his natural inclinations and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment, he takes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to his own higher interests; whereas it is 
his clear duty to raise himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures. The duality involved in this conception of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
power and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
between a higher soli {par amdtman) 2.nd a lower self {dtman). It 
is only when this higher self conquers the lower that a self is a 
friend to itself. In a man who has failed to conquer his own 
passions and self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, however, is that the lower self, though it gravitates 
towards evil, has yet inherent in it the power of self-elevation. 
This power of self-elevation is not something extraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gita is emphatic in its command , ^ ‘ Thou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down; for the 
self is its own friend and its foe as welF.^’ 

It is only when the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher plane that it comes into touch with the 
higher self {paramdtman). The higher self always remains as 
an ideal of elevation. Th.% yoga activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand, in the efforts by which the dissociates 

himself from the sense-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, and on the other hand, in the efforts by which he tries 
to elevate Mmself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At the first stage a man performs his duties in accordance with 
the injunctions of the then he performs his duties and 

tries to dissociate himself from all motives of self-interest and 
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enjoyment, and at the next stage he succeeds in conquering these 
lower motives and is in touch with the higher self . Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perform his duties, merely for the 
sake of duty, or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
and union with the higher self or with God. Thus the says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself is in touch with paramatman. Such a person is a true 
philosopher; for he not only knows the truths, but is happy in the 
inner realization and direct intuitive apperception of such truths ; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses, he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones ; he is the same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful; he is in 
union (with, paramatman) and is called a yogin^. The fact that the 
word yogin is derived here from the root yuj\ to join, is evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection^. 

The Gita advises a yogin who thus wants to unite himself 
with paramatmmi^ or God, in a meditative union, to lead a lonely 
life, controlling his mind and body, desiring nothing and accepting 
nothing^. The yogin should seat himself on level ground, in a 
clean place, and, being firm on his threefold seat composed of 
hda grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control his 
thoughts, senses and movements, make his mind one-pointed in 
God (tatra)^ gather himself up in union, and thus purify himself^. 
The yogin should eat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much, nor dispense with sleep. He should thus 

^ Yukta ity ucy ate yogi sama~lo^tasma^kdncanahyWi.S>. Sankara, however, splits 
it up into two independent sentences, as follows : ya tdrio yuktah samdhita iti m 
ucyate kathyate; sa yogi samadostahna-kancanah. Sridhara, again, takes a quite 
different view and thinks it to be a definition of the yogdrudha state and believes 
yuhta to mean yogarudhay w^hich in my opinion is unjustifiable. My interpre- 
tation is simpler and more direct than either of these and can be justified by a 
reference to the context in vi. 7 and vi. 10. 

® Yogi yunjita satatam dtmdnam rakasi stkitak* Ibid* vi* 10. 

JJpamiydsane yimjyad yogam atma’-visuddhuye, vi* iz* 

Yukta d^ta maUparah. vi. 14. 

Yunjann evam saddtmd 7 iam yogi niyata-mdnasafi, vi. 15, etc. 

® Ekdki yata-’cittdtmd nirdsir aparigrahah* VI. 10. The word dtmd in yata-> 
dttdtmd is used in the sense of body (deha), according to Sa^iara, ^>ridhara 
and others, 

^ Both Sankara and Sridhara make tatra an adjective to dsane. Such an 
adjective to dsane would not only be superfluous, but would also leave ekdgram 
without an object. The verb yunjydt, literally meaning “should link up/" is 
interpreted by Sridhara as “should practise,” apparently without any justifica- 
tion (vi. 12). • 


lead the middle course of life and avoid extremes. This avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process of yoga advised by Patafijali. 
Patafijali’s course of yoga formulates a method by which ihtyogin 
can gradually habituate himself to a condition of life in which 
he can ultimately dispense with food and drink altogether and 
desist from all movements of body and mind. The object of zyogin 
in making his mind one-pointed is ultimately to destroy the mindv 
According to Patanjali the advancement of z yogin has but one 
object before it, viz. the cessation of all movements of mind 
{citta-vrtti-nirodha) . Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
without stopping all movements of the body, desires and passions 
are to be uprooted, not only because they would make the mind fly 
to different objects, but also because they would necessitate move- 
ments of the body, which would again disturb the mind. The 
yogin therefore has to practise a twofold control of movements of 
body and mind. He has to habituate himself to dispensing with 
the necessity of food and drink, to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and climatic inconveniences of heat and cold and 
ultimately to prepare himself for the stoppage of all kinds of bodily 
movements. But, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and exhales, he has to practise prandyama for abso- 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or days, but for months 
and years. Moral elevation is regarded as indispensable in yoga 
only because without absolute and perfect cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements of the body and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped. The yogin^ however, has not only to cut off 
all new causes of disturbance leading to movements of body and 
mind, but also to practise one-pointedness of mind on subtler 
and subtler objects, so that as a result thereof the sub-conscious 
forces of the mind can also be destroyed. Thus, on the one hand, 
the mind should be made to starve by taking care that no new 
sense-data and no new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions be presented to it, and, on the other hand, steps are to be 
taken to make the mind one-pointed, by which all that it had 
apprehended before, which formed the great storehouse of the 
sub-conscic^s, is destroyed. The mind, thus pumped out on both 
sides**, becomes absolutely empty and is destroyed. The ideal of 
Patanjali’s ‘ Yoga is absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoppage of all functions of body and mind. 

The^SlM, on the other hand, prescribe the golden middle\:ourse 
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of moderate food, drink, sleep, movements of the body and activity 
in general. The object of the in the is not the absolute 
destniction of mind, but to bring the mind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God. To the^/o^m who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture ; thus 
it says that the yogin should hold his body, head and shoulders 
straight, and, being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either side and fix his eyes on the tip of his nose. 
The Gita is, of course, aware of the process of breath-control 
md pranayama\ but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in its sixth chapter on dhydna-yogay where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogins. In 
the fifth chapter, v. 27, it is said that all sense-movements and 
control of life-movements (prdna-karmdni) are like oblations to the 
fire of self-control. In the two obscure verses of the same chapter, 

V. 29 and 30, it is said that there are some who offer an oblation 
of prana to apdna and of apdna to prana and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation {prdndpdna-gati ruddhvd), 
perform the prdndydma^ while there are others who, taking a low 
diet, offer an oblation oi prana to prana. Such actions on the part 
of these people are described as being different kinds of sacrifices, 
or yajnaj and the people who perform them are called yajna-vidah 
(those who know the science of sacrifice), and not yogin. It is 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of offering an oblation 
of prana to prana or oi prana to apdna and of calling this sacrifice. 
The interpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give us but 
little help in this matter. They do not tell us why it should be 
called a yajna or how an oblation of prana to prana can be made, 
and they do not even try to give a synonym fox juhvati (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems to me, however, that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substitution-medita- 
tions (pratikopdsand) which were used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the Upanisads. Thus in the Maitri Uponisad, 

VI. 9, we find that Brahman is to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connection, oblations of the five vdyus to fire with 
such mantras as prdndya svdhdy apdndya svdhdy etc^are recom- 
mended. It is easy to imagine that, in a later process of development, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire was substituted a certain 
process of breath-control, which still retained the old phraseology 
of the “offering of oblations in a sacrifice. If this interpr^ation is 
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accepted, it will indicate how processes of breath-control became 
in many cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
Vedic type^. The development of processes of breath-control 
in connection with substitution-meditations does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
pranayama in connection with such substitution-meditations is 
definitely indicated in the Maitri Upanisad^ vi. i8. The movement 
of inhalation and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, including the heat of digestive processes, and Krsna is^ 
supposed to say in the GltayXV. 14, As fire I remain in the body 
of living beings and in association with prana and apdna I digest 
four kinds of food and drink/’ The author of the Gitdy however, 
seems to have been well aware that the prana and apdna breaths 
passing through the nose could be properly balanced (samau), or 
that the prana vdyu could be concentrated between the two eye- 
brows or in the head [murdhntf. It is difficult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prana in the head or between the 
eyebrows. There seems to have been a belief in the Atharva-siras 
XJpanisad and also in the Atharva-^sikhd Upanisad that the prana 
could be driven upwards, or that such prana, being in the head, 
could protect it^. Manu also speaks of the pranas of young 
men rushing upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it is certain" that neither the balancing 
of prana and apdna nor the concentrating of prana in the 
head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patanjali, the Yoga 
writer. 

In describing the course of a jyogm in the sixth chapter the 
Gltd advises that the yogin should lead the austere life of a Brahma- 
carin, withdraw his mind from all mundane interests and think 
only of God, dedicate all his actions to Him and try to live in 
communion with Him (yukta dslta). This gives to his soul peace, 
through which he loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 

^ See Hindu Mysticism, by S. N. Dasgupta, Chicago, 1927, pp. i8“20. 

^ prdnapdnau samau krtvd ndsdbhyantara^cdri^u, V. 27. The phrase samau 
krtvd is left unexplained here by Sankara. Srldhara explains it as “ having sus- 
pended the movement of prana and apdna^* — prdndpdndv urddhoddho^-gati-^ 
nirodhena sam{^ krtvd hmbkakam krtvd. It is difficult, however, to say what is 
exactly meant by concentrating the pr atm vdyu between the two eyebrows, 
bhruvor madhye prdnam dvesya samyakXviii. io), Neither Sankara nor Sridhara 
gives us any assistance here. In murdhny adhayatmanah prdnam dstkito yoga^ 
dhdraftdm (viii. 12) murdhrd is paraphrased by ^ridhara as madhye, or 

“ between the eyebrows.” 

^ Atharva-iiras, 4 and 6 and Atharoa-sikhd, i. 
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in the bliss of self-effacement^ Kyogincm be said to be in union 
(with God) when he concentrates his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires. By his efforts 
towards such a union {yoga-semyd) he restrains his mind from 
all other objects and, perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contentment. At this higher state the enjoys 

absolute bliss {sukham dtyantikam)^ transcending all sense-pleasures 
by his pure reason, and, being thus fixed in God, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such a yogin forsakes all his desires and 
controls all his senses by his mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his own self. Patiently holding his mind fixed in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought and gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogin feels that he has attained his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 
in the least. Yoga is thus sometimes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows^. One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogin 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still place, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions^. The who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or with God is said to 
be in touch with Brahman or to attain Brahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he is filled with ecstatic joy. Being in 

^ sdntim nirvdna’‘para 7 iidm mat-sajnsthdm adhigacchatiy vi. 15. The Gud uses 
the words sdnii and nirvana to indicate the bliss of the person who abides in 
God. Both these words, and particularly the word 7 iirvdftay have a definite 
significance in Buddhism. But the Gud seems to be quite unacquainted with 
the Buddhistic sense of the word. I have therefore ventured to translate the 
word nirvana as “bliss of self-effacement.” The word is primarily used in the 
sense of “extinguishing a light,” and this directly leads to the Buddhistic sense 
of the absolute destruction of the skandhas. But the word nirvdtia is also used 
from very early times in the sense of “relief from sufferings” and “satis- 
faction,” Thus the Mahd-hhdratay with which the GUd is traditionally associated, 
uses it in this sense in ni. 10438 : 

sa pitvd iltalain toy am pipasdrtto mahj-patih; 
nirvdriam agamad dhlmdn susukhl cdbhavat tadd. 

Again, in the Mahd-bhdratay xii. 7150 and 1 3014, mrvdna is de^ribed as being 
highest bliss (paramam sukham), and it is also associated with santi, or peace, 
as it is in the above passage — sdntini nirvdita-paramdm, \nMahd’’bhdratay\i, loyg, 
and in another place it is called a “state of the highest Brahman” (paramam 
brahma — ibid. xil. 13239). 

^ tom vidyad duhkha-samyoga^viyogam yoga-‘$amjnitamy vi. 23. 

® Yathd dipo nivdta^stho negate sopamd smrtd, vi. 19. 
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union with God, he perceives himself in all things, and all things 
in himself ; for, being in union with God, he in one way identifies 
himself with God, and perceives God in all things and all things 
in God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that is indicated 
here; for such a view is directly in opposition to the main tenets 
of the Gfifa, so often repeated in diverse contexts. It is a mystical 
state, in which, on the one hand, the yogin finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with Him, and, on the other hand, 
does not cease to have relations with the beings of the world, to 
whom he gives^ the same consideration as to himself. He does 
not prefer his own happiness to the happiness of others, nor 
does he consider his own misery and suffering as greater or more 
important or more worthy of prevention than those of others. 
Being in communion with God, he still regards Him as the master 
whom he adores, as the supreme Lord who pervades all things and 
holds them in Himself. By his communion with God the 
transcends his lower and smaller self and discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supreme ideal of his highest efforts, but 
also as the highest of all realities. As soon as iht yogin can detach 
himself from his lower self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of meum and 
teum^ mine and thine, ceases and the interest of the individual 
loses its personal limitations and becomes enlarged and universal- 
ized and identified with the interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of view, yoga is sometimes defined in the Gita 
as the outlook of equality 

In the Gita the word yoga has not attained any definite 
technical sense, as it did in Patanjali’s Yoga-sutm^ and, in con- 
sequence, there is not one definition of yoga^ but many. Thus 
yoga h used in the sense of karma-yoga^ ox the duty of performance 
of actions, in v. i, and it is distinguished from the samkhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in ii. 39. The word karma-yoga is men- 
tioned in III. 3 as the path of the and it is referred to in 

III. 7, V. 2 and XIII. 24. The word is also used at least 

three times, in ii. 49, x. 10 and xvin. 57, and the hhakti-yoga 
also is used at least once, in xiv. 26. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contexts seems to be ‘‘ association.” It has 
already been said that this primary meaning of the word is the 
central idea of in the Gita, One of the main teachings of 

^ samaWam yoga ucyatOy h. 48. 


» 
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the is that duties should be performed, and it is this obli- 
gatoriness of the performance of duties that in the Gita is under- 
stood hy karma-yoga. But, if such duties are performed from 
motives of self-interest or gain or pleasure, the performance could 
not lead to any higher end.- It is advised, therefore, that they 
should be performed without any motive of gain or pleasure. 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties, 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
good and bad results, the pleasures and sorrows, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own deeds, is to m^ke himself de- 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions. To keep oneself 
detached from the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art of performing one’s duties ; for it is only in this 

way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union with 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a definition of 
yoga as the art of performing one’s duties {yogah katmasu kauialam, 
— n. 50). The art of performing one’s duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called on its own 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis- 
pensable step towards the attainment of the real or union 
with God. It is clear, therefore, that the word has a gradual 
evolution to a higher and higher meaning, based no doubt on the 
primary root-meaning of ^‘association.” 

It is important to note in this connection that the process of 
pranayama^ regarded as indispensable in Patanjali’s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary either for karma-yoga, buddlii-yoga, or for 
the higher kind of yoga, e.g. communion with God. It has already 
been mentioned that the reference to prandydnia is found only in 
connection with some kinds of substitution-meditations which have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yoga in the Gitd. The 
expression samadhi is used thrice in the noun form in the Gltd, in 
II. 44, 53 and 54, and three times in the verb form, in vi. 7, xn. 9 
and XVII. 1 1 ; but the verb forms are not used in the technical sense 
of Patanjali, but in the simple root-meaning of a+\^ dhd, 
*«to give” or ‘To place” {arpana or sihdpana). In two cases 
(ii. 44 and 53) where the word samadhi is used as noun it has 
been interpreted by both Sankara and Sridhara as meaning the 
object in which the mind is placed or to which it is directed for 
communion, viz. God^. The author of the Gita is well aware of 

^ Inn. 44, however, Sankara considers this object of mind to be antahkarm^a 
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the moral conflict in man and thinks that it is only by our efforts 
to come into touch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and desires for fruits of actions and the preference of 
our smaller self-interests can be transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader and higher vision of man and his place in nature, and 
so he identifies himself with God and finds that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. The low and the high, the sinful 
and the virtuous, are the same in his eyes; he perceives God 
in all things and all things in God, and it is this state of com- 
munion that is the real3;o^a of the Glta \ and it is because in this 
state all inequalities of race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior realization of universal equality 
is also called yoga. Not only is this union with God called yoga^ 
but God Himself is called Yogesvara^ or the Lord of communion. 
As a result of this union, the yogin enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic joy, and is free from the least touch of sorrow or pain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itself a result of yoga^ is also called yoga. From the above survey 
it is clear that the yoga of the Gita is quite different from the 
yoga of Patanjali, and it does not seem at all probable that the 
Gita was aware of Patafijali’s yoga or the technical terms used by 
him^. 

The treatment of yoga in the Gita is also entirely different from 
its treatment in almost all the Upanisads. The Katha Upanisad 
speaks of sense-control as being but sense-control in the 

Gita is only a preliminary to yoga and not itself yoga. Most of 
the yoga processes described in the other Upanisads either speak 
of yoga with six accessories {sad-anga yoga) or oi yoga with eight 
{astmga-yoga)y more or less after the manner of 
Patanjali. They introduce elaborate details not only of breath- 
control or but also of the nervous system of the body, 

Ma^ pingald and summnd^ the nerve plexus, mulddhdra and other 
similar objects, after the manner of the later works on the 

or buddhi. But Sridhara considers this object to be God, and in ix. 53 Sankara 
and Sridhara «lre unanimous that the object, or the support of the union or 
communion of the mind, is God. 

^ pusya^'me yagam aiivaram, ix. etdm vibhutim yogam cay x. 7. In the 
above two passages the word yoga seems to have a different meaning, as it is 
used there in the sense of miraculous powers ; but even there the commentators 
Sankara and Sridhara take it to mean ^‘association” (yukti) and mterpret 
aiivaram yogara as “association of miraculous p<^ers.” 
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system. Thus the Amrta-nMa enumerates after the manner 
of Patanjali the six accessories of yoga as restraint {pratyaham), 
concentration (dhyma), breath-control (prdnayama), fixation {dha- 
rana)\ reasoning {tarka) and meditative absorption {samadhi), and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
{kaimlya). The Amrta-bindu believes in an all-pervading Brahman 
as the only reality, and thinks that, since mind is the cause of all 
bondage and liberation, the best course for 2kyogin to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy it, and bring about Brahma- 
hood. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter- 
minate, uninferable, infinite and beginningless. The Kmrika 
merely describes prdndydma, dhydna^ dhdrand and samddhi in 
association with the nerves, susumnd^ pingald^ etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The Tejo-bindu is a Vedantic Upanisad of the ultra- 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga is only the way of realizing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of everything else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories {panca-dasanga yoga). These are yama 
(sense-control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), niyama 
(repetition of the same kinds of thoughts and the avoidance of 
dissimilar ones), iydga (giving up of the world-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind, making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman {drk-sthiti)^ cessation of all states 
and breath-control {prana’-sarnyamana),, perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Brahman {pratyahard)^ fixing the mind always on 
Brahman {dhdrand) and the realization of oneself as 

Brahman. This is, however, a scheme oiyoga quite different from 
that of Patanjali, as well as from that of the Gltd, The Trisikha-' 
brdhmana speaks of a yoga with eight accessories {astdhga-yoga)^ 
where the eight accessories, though the same in name as the eight 
accessories of Patanjali, are in reality different therefrom. Thus 
yama here means want of attachment {vairagyd)^ niyama means 
attachment to the ultimate reality {anuraktih pare tattve), dsana 
means indifference to all things ^prana-saTnyamana meens the reali- 
zation of the falsity of the woxld^^pratydhdra means the inwardness 
of the mind, dhdrand means the motionlessness of the mind, 
dhydna means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
samddhi means forgetfulness of dhydnas. Yet it again includes 
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within its yama and niyama almost all the virtues referred to by 
Patahjali. It also speaks of a number of postures after ikt hatha’- 
yoga fashion, and of the movement of prana in the nerve plexuses, 
the ways of purifying the nerves and the processes of breath-control. 
The object of yoga is here also the destruction of mind and the 
attainment of kaivalya. The Darsana gives an astanga-yoga with 
yama, niyama, asana,prdnaydma, pratydhara, dhdrand, dhydna and 
samddhi more or less after the fashion of Patahjali, with a supple- 
mentary treatment of nerves {nadl) and the movement of the prana 
and other vdyus in them. The final object of yoga here is the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood and the comprehension of the world as mayd 
and unreal. The Dhydna-bindu describes the self as the essential 
link of all things, like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It describes a sad^anga yoga with 
dsana, prana-samrodha, pratydhara, dhdrand, dhydna and samddhi. 
It also describes the four cakras or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening of the serpent power {kundalint) and the practice of 
the mudrds. It speaks further of the balancing or unifying of prana 
and apdna as leading to yoga^. The. object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcendent state of liberation or the realization 
of the paramdtman. It is useless to refer to other Upanisads; for 
what has already been said will be enough to show clearly that 
the idea of Yoga in the Gltd is entirely different from that in 
the Yoga Upanisads, most of which are of comparatively late 
date and are presumably linked up with traditions different from 
that of the Gita. 

Samkhya and Yoga in the Gita. 

In the Gita Samkhya and Yoga are sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and sometimes they 
are identified. But though the Gita is generally based on the 
doctrines of the gunas, prakrti and its derivatives, yet the word 
sdmkhya is used here in the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom. Thus in the ii. 39, the path of 

knowledge distinguished from that of performance of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the wisdom of 
Samkhya and he is going to describe the wisdom of Yoga. This 

^ Tada prdndpdnayor aikyam krtvd; see Dhydna-^bindu, 93-5 (Adyar Library 
edition,, ■1,920). , This seems, to be similar to prm^mpdnau samau krtvd of -Sie;, (^d^: 
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seems to give us a clue to what is meant by Samkhya wisdom. 
This wisdom, however, seems to be nothing more than elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of soul and the associated 
doctrine of rebirth, and also the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
might be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc- 
tion, the self is absolutely unaffected by all these changes ; the self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, all-pervasive, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthinkable. In another passage of the Gfta^ 
XIII. 35, it is said that there are others who perceive the self in 
accordance with samkhya’-yoga; and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that samkhya-yoga means the realization of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunas^ sattva^ rajas and 
tamos. If this is Samkhya, the meaning of the word yoga in this 
passage (anye samkhyena yogena) is not explained. Sankara does 
not expound the meaning of the word yoga^ but explains the word 
samkhya and says that this samkhya is yoga^ which seems to be 
an evasion. Sridhara follows Sankara’s interpretation of samkhya ^ 
but finds it difficult to swallow his identification of samkhya with 
yoga^ and he interprets here as the yoga (of Patahjali) with eight 

accessories, but does not explain how this asfmga-yoga can be 
identified with samkhya. It is, no doubt, true that in the imme- 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave, if he knows the proper nature of purusa and of the prakrti 
and the gunas^ he is never born again; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase samkhyena yogena refers to the wisdom 
recommended in the preceding verse; for this verse summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and says that there are some 
who perceive the self in the self through the self, by meditation, 
others by samkhya-yoga and others by karma^yoga. In another 
passage it is said that the Samkhyas follow the path of knowdedge 
(jnana-yoga)^ while the Yogins follow the path of duties {GUa^ 
III. 3). If the word yoga means “ association,” as it does in various 
contexts, then samkhya and satnkhya-yoga would mean more or 
less the same thing; for satnkhya-yoga v^fouldi only mean asso- 
ciation with samkhyay and the phrase samkhyena yogena might 
mean either association with samkhya or the union ^f samkhya. 
It has already been said that, following the indications of the GltOy 
II. 39, samkhya should mean the realization of the true nature of 
the self as immortal, all-pervasiye, unchangeable and infinite. It 
has also been pointed ou^f that it is such a true realization of the 
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self, with its corresponding moral elevation, that leads to the true 
communion of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of sdmkhya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
sdmkhya from the path oiyoga as a path of performance of duties, 
and at the same time identifies the path of with the path 

of yoga as communion with God. Thus we find that the Gfifa, 
V. 4, 5, says that ‘Tools only think Samkhya and Yoga to be dif- 
ferent, not so wise men,’’ since, accepting either of them, oiie attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reached by the followers of 
Samkhya is also reached by the Yogins ; he who perceives Sdmkhya 
and Yoga to be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages sdmkhya 2.n6.yoga seem from the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sannydsa and karma-yoga. Sdmkhya here 
can only in a secondary way mean the renunciation of the fruits 
of one’s actions {karma-sannydsa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self, and knows that the self is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of his actions 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word yoga^ so here also 
the word sdmkhya^ which primarily means “true knowledge,” is 
also used to mean “renunciation”; and since karma-yoga means 
the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, sdmkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same thing and are therefore 
identified here ; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one’s duties has 
almost always communion with God as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of sdmkhya and yoga we find the Gita (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it is hard to renounce karma; and the person 
who takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman. The 
person w^ho thus through karma-yoga comes into union (with 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and self-controlled, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by his deeds. 

One thi^g that emerges from the above discussion is that there 
is no proof that the word sdmkhya in ike Gita means the discern- 
ment of the difference of prakrti ike gunas as 
Sankara in one place suggests {Gitdy XIII. 25), or that it refers 
to the cosmolog)^ and ontology of prmkrtiy the gunas aifd their 
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evolutes of the traditional Kapila-Samkhya. The philosophy of 
the gtmas and the doctrine of purusa were, no doubt, known to the 
Glta\ but nowhere is this philosophy called samkhya, Sdtnkhya in 
the Gitd means true knowledge {tattvafndna) or self-knowledge 
{atma-bodha) . Sankara, commenting on the Gltd^ xvin . 1 3 , 
interprets samkhya to mean mddnta^ though in verse xin. 
25 he interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gunas and the purusa^ which would 
decidedly identify the samkhya of the GUd with the Kapila- 
Samkhya. 

The Mahd-bhdrata also refers to sdtnkhya znd yoga in several 
places. But in almost all places samkhya means either the 
traditional school of Kapila-Sarnkhya or some other school of 
Samkhya, more or less similar to it: yoga also most often refers 
either to th.t yoga of Patanjali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying samkhya andjo^^, which 
agree almost word for word with similar passages of the Glta^. 
But it does not seem that the samkhya or the 3^0^^ referred to 
in the Mahd-bhdrata has anything to do with the idea of Sdtnkhya 
ot yoga m the Gita, As has already been pointed out, ihtyoga in 
the GiM means the dedication to God and renunciation of the 
fruits of one’s fema and being in communion with Him as the 
supreme Lord pervading the universe. The chapter of the Mahd- 
bhdrata }ust reierred to speaks of turning back the senses into the 
manas and of turning the manas into ahamkdra and ahamkdra into 
buddhi and buddhi into prakrti^ thus finishing with prakrti and 
its evolutes and meditating upon pure purusa. It is clear that this 
system of yoga is definitely associated with the Kapila school of 
Samkhya. In the Mahd-bhdrata, xii. 306, the predominant feature 
of yoga is said to be dhyana^ and the latter is said to consist of 
concentration of mind {ekdgratd ca manasah) and breath-controi 
{prdmydma). It is said that the yogin should stop the functions 
of his senses by his mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
reason {buddhi)^ and in this stage he is said to be linked up {yukta) 
and is like a motionless flame in a still place^. This passage 
naturally reminds one of the description of dhydna^oga in the 
Gf^a,vi. ii“i3, 16-19 ^5^2:6; but the fundamental idea of 

^ yad eva yogah pasyanti tat sdfftkkyair api drsyate ekam sdmkhyan ca yogan 
cayah p^syati sa tattva-mt, Mcdid'-bharata, vxi. 316. 4. Compare the Gftdy v. 5. 

^ Cf. the Gitdy vi. 19, yatkd^dipo nwdta-sthab> etc. 
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as the dedication of the fruits of actions to God and communion 
with Him, is absent here. 

It is needless to point out here that ^t yoga of the Gljfa is in 
no way connected with ih^yoga of Buddhism. In Buddhism the 
sage first practises sila^ or sense-control and mind-control, and thus 
prepares himself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind {samadhana^ upadharana^patitthd). This samddhi means the 
concentration of the mind on right endeavours and of its statds 
upon one particular object {ekarammand)^ so that they may com- 
pletely cease to shift and change {sammd ca avikkhippamdnd). The 
sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires for food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
habituates himself to emphasizing the disgusting associations of food 
and drink, he ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them as an unavoidable evil, only awaiting the day when the 
final dissolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all his members are made up 
of the four elements, earth, water, fire and wind, like the carcass of 
a cow at the butcher’s shop. Thirdly, he has to habituate his mind 
to thinking again and again {anmsati) about the virtues or greatness 
of the Buddha, the Sangha, the gods and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects of ilia and the making of gifts {cdgdmissati)y 
about the nature of death (marandnmsati) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena 
(upasamdmissati). He has also to pass through various purificatory 
processes. He has to go to the cremation grounds and notice 
the diverse horrifying changes of human carcasses and think 
how nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are; from 
this he will turn his mind to living human bodies and con- 
vince himself that they, being in essence the same as dead car- 
casses, are as loathsome as the latter. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as well as of their 
processes, and this will help him to enter into the first jhdna, or 
meditation, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concentratiqp the sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind 
on the inhaling (passdsa) md th.o exhaling (assdsa) of his breath, 
so that, instead of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner, 
he may be aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowdy; he 
ought to mark this definitely by counting numbers., so that by 
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fixing his the numbers counted he may realize the 

whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its 
course. Next to this we come to brahma-mhara^ the fourfold medi- 
tation of metta (universal friendship), karuna (universal pity), 
mudita (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
upekkhd (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself, one^s 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would himself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
also have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends, his enemies and all those with whom he 
is not connected might all live and become happy. He should fix 
himself to such an extent in this meditation that he should not 
find any difference between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of others. Coming to jhdnas^ we find that the objects 
of concentration may be earth, water, fire, wind, colours, etc. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre- 
hension of the name and form of the object; at the next stage the 
relational movement ceases, and the mind penetrates into the object 
without any quivering. In the next two stages there is a buoyant 
exaltation and a steady inward bliss, and, as a result of the one- 
pointedness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
meditation, there is the final release of the mind (ceto-vimutti ) — 
the Nibbdna, 

It is easy to see that, though Patanjali’s yoga is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist yoga^ the yoga of the GUd is 
unacquainted therewith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhist 
yoga is seen to affect not only the outlook of Patanjali’s yoga^ 
but also most of the later Hindu modes of thought, in the form 
of the advisability of reflecting on the repulsive sides of things 
(pratipaksa-bkdvand) which are seemingly attractive^. The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc. were also taken over by Patanjali 
and later on passed into Hindu works. The methods of concen- 
tration on various ordinary objects also seem to be ^iquite unlike 
what we find in the Gita, The OUd is devoid of any tinge of 
pessimism such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It does not 
an5rwhere recommend the habit of brooding over the repulsive 
^ See Nyaya-ma^rf^ Vmr^ya-sataka, Santi’-mtaka, 
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aspects of all things, so as to fill our minds with a feeling of disgust 
for all worldly things. It does not rise to the ideal of regarding 
all beings as friends or to that of universal compassion. Its 
sole aim is to teach the way of reaching the state of equanimity, 
in which the saint has no preferences, likes and dislikes— where 
the difference between the sinner and the virtuous, the self and 
the not»self has vanished. The idea of yoga as self-surrendering 
union with God and self-surrendering performance of one's duties 
is the special feature which is absent in Buddhism. This self- 
surrender in God, however, occurs in Patafijali's yoga, but it is 
hardly in keeping with the technical meaning of the word yoga, as 
the suspension of all mental states. The idea appears only once in 
Patanjali's sutras, and the entire method of yoga practices, as de- 
scribed in the later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that in Patanjali's sutras the idea was 
borrowed from the Gita, where this self-surrender to God and 
union with Him is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gita is not tired of repeating again and again. 

We have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the Gita 
to any of the different sources where the subject of yoga is dealt 
with, such as the Yoga Upanisads,Patanjali's Yoga-sutras, Buddhist 
Yoga, or the Maha-bharata, It is only in the Panca-ratra works 
that the Gita meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 
Thus Ahirbudhnya-samhita describes yoga as the worship of the 
heart {hrdayarddhana), the offering of an oblation {havih) of oneself 
to God or self-surrender to God {bhagavate atma-samarpanam), 
and yoga is defined as the linking up {satnyoga) of the lower self 
{jivdtman) with the higher self (paramdtmany. It seems, therefore, 
safe to suggest that the idea of in the has the same 
traditional source as in the Panca-rdtra works. 

Samkhya Philosophy in the Gita. 

It has been said before that there is no proof that the word 
samkhya in the Gltd means the traditional Samkhya philosophy; 
yet the old^hilosophy of and forms the basis of 

the philosophy of the Gltd. This philosophy may be summarized 
as follows: 

^ The Ahirbudhnya-satrihitdf Oi course, introduces many observations about 
the nerves {na4i) and the vSyus, wMch prob&ly became associated %ith the 
tradition in later times. 
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Prakrtim called mahad brahma (the great Brahma or the great 
multiplier as procreatress) in the Gltdy xiv. 3^. It is said there 
that this prakrti is described as being like the female part, which 
God charges with His energy for the creation of the universe. 
Wherever any living beings may be born, the great Brahman or 
prakrti is to be considered as the female part and God as the 
father and fertilizer. Three types of qualities are supposed to be 
produced from prakrti {gundh prakrti-sambhamhf . These are 
sattvay rajas and tamas, which bind the immortal self in its 
corporeal body. Of these, sattva, on account of its purity, is 
illuminating and untroubling {andmayam, which Sridhara explains 
as nirupadravam or sdntam)^ and consequently, on account of these 
two qualities, binds the self with the attachment for knowledge 
(jhdna^sahgena) and the attachment for pleasure (sukha-sahgena). 
It is said that there are no living beings on earth, or gods in the 
heavens, who are not pervaded by the three gunas produced from 
theprakrtP, Since the gunas are produced from the prakrti through 
the fertilization of God’s energy in prakrti, they may be said to 
be produced by God, though God always transcends them. The 
quality of sattva, as has been said above, associates the self with 
the attachments for pleasure and knowledge. The quality of 
moves to action and arises from desire and attachment {trsnd- 
sahga-samudbhavam), through which it binds the self with ego- 
istic attachments for action. The quality of tamos overcomes the 
illumination of knowledge and leads to many errors. Tamos, being 
a product of ignorance, blinds all living beings and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. These three qualities 
predominate differently at different times. Thus, sometimes the 
quality of sattva predominates over rajas and tamos, and such a 
time is characterized by the rise of knowledge in the mind through 
all the different sense-gates ; when rajas dominates sattva and 
tamas, the mind is characterized by greed, efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires ; when tamas predominates over sattva and rajas, there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors, delusions and false beliefs. 

The different categories are azjyato, or the undffferentiated 

^ mama yonir mahad brahma iasmin garhham dadhamy aham. xiv. 3. I have 
interpreted mahad brahma as prakfii, following Sridhara and other commen- 
tators. Sankara surreptitiously introduces the word mdyd between mama and 
yoni and" changes the whole meaning. 

^ GUd, XIV. 5. 


Ibid, XVIII. 40. 
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prakfti^buddhi (intellect), (egohood), (mind-organ) 

and the ten senses, cognitive and conative. Manas is higher and 
subtler than the senses, and is higher than the mafias^ and 

there is that (probably self) which transcends buddhi. Manas is 
regarded as the superintendent of the different senses ; it dominates 
them and through them enjoys the sense-objects. The relation 
between the buddhi and ahamkara is nowhere definitely stated. 
In addition to these, there is the category of the five elements 
{mahdbhuta)^ . It is difficult to say whether these categories were 
regarded in the Gltd as being the products of prakrti or as sepa- 
rately existing categories. It is curious that they are nowhere 
mentioned in the Gltd2iS being products oi prakrti^ which they are 
in Samkhya, but on the other hand, the five elements, manas^ 
ahamkara and buddhi are regarded as being the eightfold nature 
{prakrti) of God^. It is also said that God has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the eightfold nature just referred 
to represents the lower nature of God, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the collective universe of life and spirit^. The gunas 
are noticed in relation to prakrti in in. 5, 27, 29, xin. 21, xiv. 5, 
xvin. 40, and in all these places the gunas are described as 
being produced from prakrti^ though the categories are never said 
to be produced from prakrti. In the Gltd^ ix. 10, however, it 
is said that prakrti produces all that is moving and all that is 
static through the superintendence of God. The prakrti is 
used in at least two different senses, as a primary and ultimate 
category and as a nature of God’s being. It is quite possible that 
the primary meaning of prakrti in the Gltd is God’s nature ; the 
other meaning of prakrti^ as an ultimate principle from which the 
gunas are produced, is simply the hypostatbation of God’s nature. 
The whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition, 
consciousness, the eleven senses, the mind-organ, the five elements, 
egohood, intellect (buddhi), the undifferentiated {avyakta, mmmng 
prakrti existing, probably, as the sub-conscious mind) power of 
holding the senses and the power of holding together the diverse 
mental functions (samghdtd) with their modifications and changes, 
is called kset^. In another place the body alone is called ksetra^. 
It seems, therefore, that the word ksetra signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body , but also the entire mental plane, involving 

^ HI. 42,,xni. ,6 and 7, XV. 9. ' * ■ ® Ibid. \m. 4 P , 

® Ibid, vii. s. * Ibid. xitl. 
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the diverse mental functions, powers, capabilities, and also the 
undifferentiated sub-conscious element. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that ksetra is a term which is specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the living 
principle of the self, which is called ksetra fna^ or the knower of 
the ksetra, oiksetrin, the possessor of ksetra ot the body-mind 
complex. It is said that, just as the sun illuminates this whole 
world, so does the illuminate the whole ksetra?-^ 

It will be remembered that it is said in the Gita that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements, 
ahamkdra, buddhi, etc., and the other the collective whole of life 
and s^int {jlva-hhutd). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God’s power in prakfti,th.ei gunas, or the charac- 
teristic qualities, which pervade all that is living, come into being. 
The gunas, therefore, as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac- 
teristic qualities, pervade the entire psychosis-complex of ahant'- 
kdra, buddhi, the senses, consciousness, etc., which represents the 
mental side of the ksetra. Ksetrafna, or the ksetrm, is in all prob- 
ability the same as purusa, an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
dkdsa (space), which, though it is omnipresent, remains untouched 
by any of the qualities of the body, in which it manifests itself. 
It is difficult to say what, according to the Gita,prakrti is in itself, 
before the fertilization of God’s energy. It does not seem that 
prakrti can be regarded as being identical with God. It appears 
more to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him. There is, however, no passage in 
the Gita by which the lowtx prakrti of God, consisting of the cate- 
gories, etc., can be identified with prakrti; ior prakrti is always 
associated with the gtinas and their production. Again, it is 
nowhere said in the Gita that the categories aJianikdra, senses, 
etc., are in any way the products of the gunas; the w^’ord giina 
seems to imply only the enjoyable, emotional and moral or immoral 
qualities. It is these gunas which move us to all kinds of action, 
produce attachments and desires, make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices. Prakrti is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowable, enjoyable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience, referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the gunas, are produced. The 
categories of the psychosis and the five elements, which form the 

^ Gim, XIII. 34 . 
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mental ground, do not, therefore, seem to be products of the gums 
or the . They seem to constitute a group by themselves, 

which is referred to as being a lower nature of God, side by side 
with His higher nature as life and spirit. Ksetra is a complex of 
both the guna elements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mind. There seem, therefore, to be three different 
principles, the apara prakrti (the lower nature), para prakrti ox 
pufusa^ and prakrti. Prakrti produces the gunas^ which constitute 
experience-stuff; the apara prakrti holds within itself the material 
world of the five elements and their modifications as our bodies, 
the senses and the mind-categories. It seems very probable, there- 
fore, that a later development of Samkhya combined these two 
prakrtis as one, and held that the gunas produced not only the 
stuff of our experience, but also all the mind-categories, the senses, 
etc., and the five gross elements and their modifications. The gunas ^ 
therefore, are not the products oi prakrti ^ but they themselves con- 
stitute prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. In the Gita prakrti 
can only produce the gunas through the fertilizing energy of God ; 
they do not constitute the prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. 
It is hard to realize the connection between the apara prakrti znd 
the prakrti and the gunas. Theconnection, however, can be imagined 
to take place through the medium of God, who is the fertilizer and 
upholder of them both. There seems to be but one purusuyiai^ the 
all-pervading fundamental life-principle which animates all bodies 
and enjoys and suffers by its association with its experiences, 
remaining at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
effects of the gunas. This naturally presumes that there is also 
a higher and a lower pur usuy oi which the former is always un- 
attached to and unaffected by the whereas the lower purusa, 

which is different in different bodies, is always associated with 
the prakrti and its gunas and is continually affected by their 
operations. Thus it is said that the pur usa, being in prakrti, enjoys 
the gunas of prakrti and this is the cause of its rebirth in good or 
bad bodies^. There is also in this body the higher 
parah), which is also called paramatman, being the passive per- 
ceiver, thinker, upholder, enjoyer and the great lord^. The word 
purusa is us^ in the Gita in four distinct senses, firstly, in the 

^ GUd, Kill. zi. . 

® upadraftanumantd cabkartd hhoktf maheharafi 

paramdtmeti cdpy ukto deke ^smin p^rafi. Ibid. xiii. 23. 
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sense of pumsottama^ or God^ ; secondly, in the sense of a person^ ; 
and the Gita distinctly speaks of the two othtr purusas ksara 
(changeable) and aksara (unchangeable). The ksara is all living 
beings, whereas the aksara is changeless. It is this higher self 
{uttamah purusah\ different from the other purusa and called also 
paramatman^ that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God^. God, however, transcends both the ksara 
purusa and the aksara purusa and is therefore called purusottama^. 
Both prakrti and the paramatman purusa are beginningless. The 
paramMman purusa^ being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
gunas^ is neither the agent of anything nor affected by the gunas^ 
though it resides in the body. Prakrti is regarded as the ground 
through which all causes, effects, and their agents are determined. It 
is the fundamental principle of all dynamic operations, motivations 
and actions, whereas is regarded as the principle which 

makes all experiences of joys and sorrows possible^. The param- 
atman purusa^ therefore, though all-pervasive, yet exists in each 
individual, being untouched by its experiences of joy, sorrow and 
attachment, as its higher self. It is only the lower self that goes 
through the experiences and is always under the influence of the 
gunas. Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the gunas^ above attachments and desires, above pleasures and 
pains, mean the subordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every attempt in this direction implies a 
temporary communion (yoga) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gita recognizes a conflict between the 
higher and the lower selves and advises us to raise the low-er self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher purusa on the one side, and the 
gunojs on the other ; yet the higher purusa does not itself make the 
pulls. The energy of the downward pull is derived from the gmm 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
stands as the unperturbed idealof equanimity, steadiness, unchange- 
ableness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of this 
superior self is sometimes intuited by self-meditation, sometimes 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes our moral 

^ sandtanas tmmpuruso mate me. Gita^xi. i8. 

tvafn adi-devah puru§ak purdnak. Ibid. xi. 38. 

'For puru^ottama see ibid. vin. 1, x. 15, xi. 3, xv. 18 and xv, 19. 
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efforts to perform our duties without attachment and without 
desires^. Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion (jo^a) with the 
higher self or with God. A true philosophic knowledge, by which 
all actions are known to be due to the operations of th^ prakrti 
and its gunas and which realizes the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philosophic analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prakrti^ and any 
devotional realization of the nature of God and dedication of all 
action to Him, and the experience of the supreme bliss of living 
in comfnunion with Him, mean a communion with the higher seif 
or God, and are therefore 3^0^^. 

It is easy to notice here the beginnings of a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might well be developed into 
the traditional school of Samkhya philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that the two prakrtis naturally suggested the idea of 
unifying them into the one prakrti of the Samkhya. The higher 
and the lower purusas^ where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the former remains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of joy and sorrow on the part of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upanisadic simile of the two birds in the 
same tree, of whom the one eats tasteful fruits while the 
other remains contented without them^. The Gita does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exact relation between 
the hx^ex purusa and the lower purusa. It does not definitely 
state whether the lower purusa is one or many, or describe its 
exact ontological states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
purusas into one self-consistent and intelligible concept might 
naturally end in the theory of infinite, pure, all-pervasive purusas 
and make the low^x purusa the product of a false and illusory 
mutual reflection of prakrti and purusa. The uses the word 
maya in three passages (vii. 14 and 15, xvni. 61); but it seems 
to be used there in the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that of illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the world oj;^ any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
be merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 

^ dhyanmatmani pasyanti kedd atmdnam atmand 

anye sdinkhyena. yogena karma-yogena capare, Gltd, xiif . 25. 

® Mundaka, ixi. i. i mid jSmetdimtara, 4. 6. ^ 
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contemplated in the Gltd. It is not, therefore, conceivable that the 
lower, or the ksara^purusa might be mere illusory creation, accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. But it is difficult to say how this kseirafna 
purusa can have a separate existence from the para purusa {which 
is absolutely free from the gunas), as enjoying the gunas oiprakrti, 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func- 
tioning of the latter. Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the lower purusa as being only the para purusa 
as imaged or reflected in the gunas. The para purusa, existing by 
itself, free from the influence of the gunas, is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and its lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in ^e gunas ond play the part of the 
phenomenal self, tlie jiva or the lower purusa, enjoying the gunas 
of prakrti and having the superior as its ultimate ground. 

It cannot be denied that the Gita theory of purusa is much looser 
than the later Sarnkhya theory; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of the lower 
purusa with the higher and thereby charges the former with the 
spirit of a higher ideal. 

The qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas were regarded as the 
universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tendencies, and all 
actions were held to be prompted by specific kinds of sattva, rajas 
or tamas. Mental tendencies were also designated accordingly as 
sdttvika, rdjasa or tdmasa. Thus religious inclinations {sraddhd) are 
also described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 
sdttvika nature worship the gods, those who are of rdjasa nature 
worship the yaksas and the raksas and those who are of tdmasa 
nature worship ghosts and demons. Those who, prompted by 
vanity, desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penances 
unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 
body and spirit, are really demoniac in their temperament. Again, 
sdttvika sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 
the scriptural injunctions and from a pure sense of duty, without 
any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavenly 
good. Again, rdjasa sacrifices are those which are performed for 
the realization of some benefits or good results or for the satis- 
faction of some vanity or pride. Tdmasa sacrifices are those which 
are performed without proper faith, with improper ceremonials, 
transgressing Vedic injunctions. Again, tapas also is described as 
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being threefold, as of body {sartra)^ of speech {vanmaya) mxd of 
mind {manasa). Adoration of gods. Brahmins, teachers and wise 
men, sincerity and purity, sex-continence and non-injury are 
known as physical or bodily To speak in a manner that 

would be truthful, attractive, and conducive to good and would not 
be harmful in any way, and to study in the regular and proper 
way are regarded as the tapas of speech (pan-may a tapas). Mental 
(manasa) tapas consists of sincerity of mind, friendliness of spirit, 
thoughtfulness and mental control, self-control and purity of mind. 
The above threefold tapas performed without any attachment for a 
reward is called sattvika tapas. But tapas performed out of vanity, 
or for the sake of higher position, respectability in society, or 
appreciation from people, is called rajasa—mdh a tapas can lead 
only to unsteady and transient results. Again, the tapas which 
is performed for the destruction of others by ignorant self-mortifi- 
cation is called tamasa tapas. Gifts, again, are called sattvika wheri 
they are made to proper persons (holy Brahmins) on auspicious 
occasions, and in holy places, merely out of sense of duty. Gifts 
are called rajasa when they are made as a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaming future rewards, or made unwillingly. 
Again, gifts are called tamasa when they are made slightingly, to 
improper persons, in unholy places, and in ordinary places. Those 
who desire liberation perform sacrifices and tapas and make gifts 
without aiming at the attainment of any mundane or heavenly 
benefits. Knowledge also is regarded as sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. 
Sattvika wisdom consists in looking for unity and diversity and in 
realizing one unchangeable reality in the apparent diversity of 
living beings. Rajasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre- 
hension of things or living beings as diverse in kind, character 
and number. Tamasa knowledge consists in narrow and untrue 
beliefs which are satisfied to consider a little thing as the whole and 
entire truth through sheer dogmatism, and unreasonable delusion 
or attachment. An action is called sattvika when it is performed 
without any desire for a reward, without attachment and without 
aversion. It is called rajasa when it is performed with elaborate 
endeavours efforts, out of pride and vanity, for the satis- 
faction of one's desires. It is called tamasa when it is undertaken 
out of ignorance and without proper Judgment of one’s own 
capacities, and when it leads to waste of^energy, harm and injury. 
An agent (kartr) is called sattvika when te is free from attachment 
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and vanity and absolutely unruffled in success and failure, per- 
severing and energetic. Again, an agent is called rajasa if he acts 
out of motives of self-interest, is impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures others. An agent is called 
tamasa if he is careless, haughty, thoughtless, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Understanding (buddhi) is 
said to be sattvika when it grasps how a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtue, how to refrain from vice, what ought and what 
ought not to be done, of what one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearless, what is bondage, and what is liberation, Rajasa under- 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. Tamasa understanding 
is that which takes vice as virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wrongly. That mental hold {dhrti) is called sattvika which 
by unfailing communion holds together the sense-functions and bio- 
motor and mind activities. That happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, but which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is the direct result of gaiety of mind, is called sattvika 
sukha. The happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which in 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar, but in the end is as painful 
as poison, is rajasa. Thzt happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the beginning and in the 
end, is called tamasa. So also the food which increases life, facili- 
tates mind-function, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong, and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the sattvika people. That food is liked by rajasa people which is 
hot, sour, salt, dry and causes pain and brings on diseases. The food 
which is impure, tasteless, old and rotten is liked by tamasa people. 
All this goes to show that the gums, sattva, rajas and tamas, are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of, the moral 
and immoral, pleasurable and painful planes or characteristics 
of our experience. Sattva represents the moral and supemioral 
planes, rajas the ordinary mixed and normal plane, and imnm the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience. 

Avyakta and Brahman. ^ 

The word avyakta is primarily used in the Gita in the sense 
of '‘'the unmanifested,’^ Etymologically the word consists of two 
parts, ^ the negative particle a meaning '‘negation,’^ and vyakta 
meaning “ manifested, ^differentiated’* or "revealed,” In this 
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sense the word is used as an adjective. There is another use 
of the word in the neuter gender {avyaktam)y m the sense of 
a category. As an illustration of the first sense, one may refer 
to the n. 25 or viii. 21, Thus in ii. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested; unthinkable and unchangeable. In the 
Upanisads, however, it is very unusual to characterize the self as 
avyakta or unmanifested ; for the self there is pure conscious- 
ness and self-manifested. In all later Vedantic works the self is 
described as anubhuti-^svabhava^ ox as being always immediately 
intuited. But in the Gita the most prominent characteristic of the 
self is that it is changeless and deathless; next to this, it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that iht Gita 
describes the self as pure consciousness. Not only does it charac- 
terize the self avyakta or unmanifested, but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. The word 
cetano-y which probably means consciousness, is described in the 
as being a part of the changeable and not the ksetra-- 

jna^. It may naturally be asked how, if the self was not a conscious 
principle, could it be described as k§etra-jna (that which knows 
the k&etrd)} But it may well be replied that the self here is called 
ksetra-jna only in relation to its ksetray and the implication would 
be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of consciousness, but by virtue of the 
principle of consciousness reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the ksetra. ksetr a contains within it the conscious 

principle known 2s cetanay and it is by virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ksetra-jna ox the knower. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the term ksetra 
is never found in the Upanisads in the technical sense in which 
it is used in the Gita, The term ksetra-jnay however, appears in 
Svetaivataray vi. 16 and Maitrayanay ii. 5 in the sense of purusay 
as in the Gita, The term however, as used in the Gitdy has 

more or less the same sense that it has in Caraka’s account of 
Samkhya in the Caraka-samhitdyiii,i, 61-63. In Caraka, however, 
avyakta is excluded from the complex constituent ksetray though 
in the Gita i^ is included within the constituents of ksetra, Caraka 
again considers avyakta (by which term he means both the Samkhya 
pfakrti m.d th.e purusd) as whereas the Gita takes only 

tho purusa as The pums^i of the Gita is further 
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characterized as the life-principle {jlva-hhuta, vii. 5 and xv. 7) by 
which the whole world is upheld. The GUa does not, however, de- 
scribe in what particular way the life-principle upholds the world. In 
Caraka's account also the atman is referred to as the life-principle, 
and it is held there that it is the principle which holds together the 
buddhi, the senses, the mind and the objects— it is also the prin- 
ciple for which good, bad, pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
in fact the whole world-process happens. In the Caraka-^samhiM 
purusa is regarded as cetandrdhdtu^ or the upholder of conscious- 
ness ; yet it is not regarded as conscious by itself. Consciousness 
only comes to it as a result of the joint operation of mmas^\}m 
senses, the objects, etc. In the Gltd purusa is not regarded as the 
cetand-dhdtUy but cetana or consciousness is regarded as being a 
constituent of the ksetra over which the purusa presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to purusa as ksetraf nay only in association 
with its ksetra. It may well be supposed that purusa as ksetrafna 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the ksetra y Znd 
it is probable that the purusa^ s position as a cognizer or knower de- 
pends upon this intimate association between itself and the ksetra. 

Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera- 
tions of the nature of die purusa as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of the nature of purusa as an agent (kartr). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions is 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adhisthmUy kartr y 
kdranUy cestd and dawUy and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Samkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
Sankara as being a Vedintic view. But both Samkhya and the 
Vedmta theories are explicitly of the sat-kdrya-vada type. Accord- 
ing to the sat-kdrya-mda of the traditional Samkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting in the actualization of what was already 
potentially present. On the Vedantic sat-kdrya-mda view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is tme. 
Neither of these doctrines would seem to approve of a theory^ of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the joint operation of a number of factors. That whicHs not cannot 
be produced by the joint operation of a collocation of causes. It 
may be remembered,^ however, that' the Gita explicitly formulates 
the ba^ic principle of sat-Jkdrya-vdday that what exists cannot be 
destroyed and that whaf^does not exist cannot come into being. 
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This principle was applied for proving the deathless character of 
the self. It is bound to strike anyone as very surprising that the 
Gita should accept the sat-karya-vada doctrine in establishing the 
immortality of the self and should assume tht a-sat-‘kdrya-vada 
doctrine regarding the production of action. It is curious, however, 
to note that a similar view regarding the production of action is 
to be found in Caraka’s account of Sainkhya, where it is said that 
all actions are produced as a result of a collocation of causes— 
that actions are the results of the collocation of other entities with 
the agent 

The word avyakta is also used in the sense of unknowability ’’ 
or “disappearance’’ in the Glta^ 11. 28, where it is said that the 
beginnings of all beings are invisible and unknown; it is only in 
the middle that they are known, and in death also they dis- 
appear and become unknown. But the word avyakta in the neuter 
gender means a category which is a part of God Himself and from 
which all the manifested manifold world has come into being. 
This avyakta is also referred to as a prakrti or nature of God, 
which, under His superintendence, produces the moving and the 
unmoved — the entire universe^. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as being avyakta (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), as an existence superior to the 
avyakta^ which is described as a part of His nature, and as a category 
from which all things have come into being^. This avyakta which 
is identical with God is also called aksara^ ox ikit immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all beings who attain their 
highest and most perfect realization. Thus there is a superior 
avyakta^ which represents the highest essence of God, and an 
inferior avyakta^ from which the world is produced. Side by side 
with these two avyaktas ^0x0 is also the prakrti, which is some- 
times described as a coexistent principle and as the mdyd or the 
blinding power of God, from which the gunas are produced. 

The word “Brahman ” is used in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in one sense it xaezm prakrti, from which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an essential nature of 
God. In ai^other sense it means the Vedas. Thus in the Gltd, 

^ Caraka->samMtd, lY. 1, S^- 

^ Gltd, IX. 10, mayddhyaksena prahrtiJtsUyate sacardcaram, 

® Ibid, vin. 20 and viii. 21; also ix. 4, where it is said, “All the world is 
pervaded over by me in my form as avyakta; dl things and all living heings are 
in me, but I am not exhausted in them.” 
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HI . 1 5 , it is said that the sacrificial duties are derived from Brahman 
(Vedas). Brahman is derived from the eternal; therefore the omni- 
present Brahman is always established in the sacrifices^. The idea 
here is that, since the Vedas have sprung from the eternal Brahman, 
its eternal and omnipresent character is transmitted to the sacrifices 
also. The word ‘‘omnipresent” {sawa-gata) is probably used in 
reference to the sacrifices on account of the diverse and manifold 
ways in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Glta^ iv. 32, also the word “ Brahman ” in 
Brahniano mukhe is used to denote the Vedas. But in iv. 24 and 25, 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made with the Brahman 
as the object and that the sacrificial materials, sacrificial fire, etc. 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman, the word “Brahman” is 
in all probability used in the sense of God^. In v. 6, 10, 19 also 
the word “Brahman” is used in the sense of God or Isvara; and 
in most of the other cases the word is used in the sense of God. 
But according to the Gita the personal God as Isvara is the 
supreme principle, and Brahman, in the sense of a quality less, un- 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upanisads, is a 
principle which, though great in itself and representing the ulti- 
mate essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the personal God 
or Isvara. Thus, though in vin. 3 and x, 12 Brahman is referred to 
as the differenceless ultimate principle, yet in xiv. 27 it is said 
that God is the support of even this ultimate principle, Brahman. 
In many places we also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
{brahma-bhuta, v. 24, vi. 27, xviii. 54, or hrahma-bhUya^ xiv. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
{Bf^ahma-nirvanUy ii. 72, V. 24, 25, 26). The word brahma-bhuta 
does not in the Gita mean the differenceless merging into one- 
ness, as in the Vedanta of Saiakara. It is wrong to think that 
the term “Brahman” is always used in the same sense in which 
Sankara used it. The word “Brahman” is used in the sense of 
an ultimate differenceless principle in the Upanisads, and the 
Upanisads were apprized by all systems of Hindu thought as 
the repository of all sacred knowledge. Most systems regarded 
the attainment of a changeless eternal state as the Jtnal goal of 
realization. As an illustration, I may refer to the account of 

^ Gltd^ HI. 1$. 

® Sridhara, in interpreting this verse (iv. 24), explains it by saying, tad evam 
parameh)i^rdradham4ak?ana3fi kdrma jndna-dietuVoena bandhakatmabkavad akar^ 
maiva, 
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Sainkhya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when a man 
gives up all attachment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease. At this 
stage he is reduced to Brahmahood (brahma’-bhuta)^ mid the self 
is no longer manifested. It is a stage which is beyond all existence 
and which has no connotation, characteristic or mark^. This state 
is almost like a state of annihilation, and yet it is described as 
a state of Brahmahood. The word ^‘Brahman” was appropriated 
from the Upanisads and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realization, the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems. In the Gita also we find the word “Brahman’^ 
signifying a high state of self-realization in which, through a cona- 
plete detachment from all passions, a man is self-contented within 
himself and his mind is in a perfect state of equilibrium. In the 
Gita^ V. 19, Brahman is defined as the faultless state of equilibrium 
{nirdosam hi samam brahma)^ and in all the verses of that context 
the sage who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium through 
detachment and passionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman; for Brahman means a state of equanimity. In the Gltd^ 
XIII. 13, Brahman is described as the ultimate object of knowledge, 
which is beginningless, and cannot be said to be either existent or 
non-existent {na sat tan nasad ucyate). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feet, eyes, head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He illuminates all sense-qualities ; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of all, beyond the gunaSy He is also the enjoyer of the 
gunas. He is both inside and outside of all living beings, of all 
that is moving and that is unmoved. He is both near and far, but 
unknowable on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beings, the 
devourer and overpowerer of all, He is the light of all light, 
beyond all darkness, He is both knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, residing in the heart of all. It is easy to see that the 
whole concept of Brahman, as herein stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads, Towards the end of this chapter it is said 
that he who^erceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realizes everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman. But in the next chapter Krsna as God says, 

^ nihsrtah sama-bhdvebhyai cihnccr^ vidyate. ^ 

Camha-sarrihitdyiv, 1. 1S2* 
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I am the upholder of the immortal and imperishable Brahman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal dharmaP In the Gitd^ xiv. 26, it 
is said that ‘'he who worships me unflinehingly through devotion, 
transcends Bll gmas and becomes Brahman.’’ It has just been re- 
marked that the Gztd recognizes two different kinds of avyaktas. 
It is the lower avyakta nature of God which has manifested' itself 
as the universe; but there is a higher myakta, which is beyond it 
as the eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very prob- 
able, therefore, that Brahman is identical with this higher azyakta. 
But, though this avyakta is. regarded as the highest essence ' 

of God, yet, together with the low^er and the selves, it is 

upheld in the super-personality of God. 

: The question , whether the GUd is a Samkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a Satnkhya work which 'was later on revised, 
changed, or enlarged from a Vedanta point of view, need not be 
elaborately discussed here. For, if the interpretation of the Gitd^ 
as given herein, be accepted, then it will be evident that the Gita 
is neither a Sainlchya work nor a Vedanta work. It has been 
pointed out that the word samkhya^ in the Gf^a, does not mean the 
traditional Samkhya philosophy, as found in Isvarakrsna’s Kdrikd, 
But there are, no doubt, here the scattered elements of an older 
philosophy, from which not only the Samkhya of Isvarakrsna 
or the Sasti-tantra (of which Isvarakrsna’s work was a summary) 
developed, but even its earlier version, as found in Caraka’s 
account, could be considered to have developed. There is no doubt 
that the Gitdls account of Samkhya differs materially from the 
Samkhya of the Sasti-tantra or of Isvarakrsna, from the Samkhya 
of Caraka, from the Samkhya of Pancasikha in the Mahd-hhdrata 
and from the Samkhya of Patahjali and the Vydsa^bhmya* Ordi- 
narily the;Samkhya of Patanjali is described as a theistic Simkliya 
{seivara-sumkhya) ; but the l 4 vara of Patanjali is but loosely attached 
to the system of Samkhya thought as expounded in Yoga. The 
Bvara there appears only as a supernormal, perfect being, who 
by his permanent will removes tlie barriers in the path of the 
evolution oipmkrti in accordance witii the law of karma. He thus 
merely helps the fulfilment of the teleology of the l^nd prakrii. 
But in the Gztd both the purmas and the root of the cosmic nature 
are but parts of God, the super-person (purmottama). The pmkrti^ 
from which the gums which have only subjectivistic characteristics 
are derived, is described .the mdyd power of God, or like a 
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consort to Him, who, being fertilized by His energies, produces 
gunas. The difference of the philosophy of the from the 
various schools of Saiphhya is very evident. Instead of the one 
Sainkhya we have here the three prahrtis of God. The 
gunas httt are subjectivistic or psychical, and not cosmical. It is 
because the Gita admits 2iprakrti which produces the subjectivistic 
gunas by which the purusas are bound with ties of attachment to 
their experiences, that such a prakrti could fitly be described as 
gunamayi may a {tnaya consisting of gunas). The purusas^ again, 
though they are many, are on the whole but emanations from 
a specific prakrti (divine nature) of God. The purusas are not 
stated in Gita to be of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Samkhya; but the cognizing element of consciousness 
(cetana) is derived from another prakrti of God, which is associated 
with the purusa. It has also been pointed out that the Gita admits 
th.tsat-karya-vMadoctvmt'wi^ reference to immortality of the self, 
but not with reference to the fruition of actions or the rise of 
consciousness. The Sarnkhya category of tan-matra is missing in 
the Gita^ and the general teleology of the prakrti of the Samkhya 
is replaced by the super-person of God, who by his will gives a 
unity and a purpose to all the different elements that are upheld 
within Him. Both the Samkhya of Kapila and that of Patanjali 
aim at securing, either through knowledge or through Yoga 
practices, the final loneliness of the translucent purusas. The 
GitUy however, is anxious to secure the saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbed nature by the practice of detachment of 
the mind from passions and desires. When such a saintly equa- 
nimity and self-contentedness is achieved, the sage is said to be 
in a state of liberation from the bondage of ^ra<2-attachments, or 
to be in a state of Brahmahood in God. The philosophy of the 
Gita thus differs materially from the traditional Samkhya philo- 
sophy on almost every point. On some minor points (e.g. theabsence 
of tan-matras, the nature of the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Gita philosophy has some similarities with the 
account of the Samkhya given in tht Caraka-samhita^ IV. i, as 
already described in the first volume of this work^. 

The question whether the Gita was written under a Vedantic 
influence cannot be answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this Vedantic influence ; if by Vedantic influence 

■ t „ ' 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy, voir*?, 1922, pp. 3i3“222. 
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one means the influence of the Upanisads, then the Gita must 
plainly be admitted to have borrowed very freely from the 
Upanisads, which from the earliest times had been revered for 
their wisdom. If, however, by Vedantic influence one means the 
philosophy of Vedanta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the Gita philosophy is largely different 
therefrom. It has already been pointed out that, though Brahman 
is often described in Upanisadic language as the highest essence 
of God, it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God. The 
GUdy moreover, does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word 
maya i%y no doubt, used in the Gita in three passages; but its 
meaning is not what Sankara ascribes to it in his famous inter- 
pretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in the Gita^ vii. 14, maya i^ 
described as being of the nature of gunas^ znA it is said that he 
who clings to God escapes the grip oitht may a or of tht gmias. 
In the Gita^ vil. 15, the word may a is also probably used in the 
same sense, since it is said that it is ignorant and sinful men who, 
through demoniac ideas, lose their right wisdom under the in- 
fluence of may a and do not cling to God. In all probability, 
here also mdyd means the influence of rajas and tamas\ for it 
has been repeatedly said in the GfM that demoniac tendencies 
are generated under the preponderating influence of rajas and 
tamas. In the Gitd^ xvm. 61, it is said that God resides in the 
heart of all living beings and moves them by mdydy like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychical ten- 
dencies and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to action are produced under the influence of the gunas^ and that 
God is the ultimate generator of the gunas from the prakrti. The 
mdyd^ therefore, may well be taken here to mean gunas^ as in the 
Gltd^ VII. 14. Sridhara takes it to mean the power of God. The 
gunas are, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God, But 
Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception (chadmana) is quite 
inappropriate. Thus it is evident that the does not know the 
view that the world may be regarded as a manifestation of mdyd 
or illusion. It has also been pointed out that the word “ Brahman ” 
is used in the in the sense of the Vedas of faultless 
equanimity, of supreme essence and of prakrti, which shows that 
it had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
Sankafa. The word had the Gita all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In the Gita the word avidydj so famous in Sankara 
philosophy of the Vedanta, is nowhere used. The word ajndna 
is used several times (v. 15, 16; x, ii; xin. ii; xiv. 8, 16, 17; 
XVI . 4) ; but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages . 
It has the sense of ^‘ignorance’’ or “misconception,” which is 
produced by tamos (ajndnam tamasah phalam, xiv. 16) and which 
in its turn produces tamos (tamas tv ajndna f am viddhi^ xiv. 8). 


Conception of Sacrificial Duties in the Gita. 

The Vedic view of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri- 
fices or substitution-meditations permeated almost all forms of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Vedanta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara. The conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds its 
best expression in the analysis of vidhi in the Mimamsa philosophy. 
Vidhi means the injunctions of the Vedas, such as, “Thou should’st 
perform such and such sacrifices”; sometimes these are condi- 
tional, such as, “ Those who wish to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as, “ Thou should’st say the three prayers.” The force of this vidhi^ 
or injunction, is differently interpreted in the different schools 
of Mimamsa. Kumarila, the celebrated commentator, in inter- 
preting Jaimini’s definition of dharma^ or virtue, as a desirable 
end {artha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
{codand-daksano htho dharmahy Mimdmsd>-sutray i. i), says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc. 
{yagadih) that should be called our duty. The definition of virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end (on account 
of the pain associated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoined by Vedic commands is called dharma. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dharmoy because these would in 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one’s abstention from 
actions prohibited by Vedic commands is also czWtd dharmOy as 
by this means one can avoid the undesirable effects and sufferings 
of punishments as a result of transgressing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, however, are ultimately regarded arthoy or desired 
ends, becau^ they produce pleasurable experiences. The im- 
perative of Vedic commands is supposed to operate in a twofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verbal command (iaM? hhdvan^j^dy secondly, in reieasing 
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the will to the actual performance of the act enjoined by the 
command {arthi bhavand). The propulsion of verbal commands 
is not like any physical propulsion; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one’s comprehension of the fact that the per- 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to beneficial results, 
and it naturally moves one to perform those acts out of self- 
interest^. So of the twofold propulsion (bhdvand) implied in a 
Vedic imperative the propulsion to act, as communicated by the 
verbal command, is called sabdi bhdvand ; and this is followed by 
the actual efforts of the person for the performance of the act^. 
The prescriptive of the command {vidhi) is comprehended directly 
from the imperative suffix {lin) of the verb, even before the meaning 
of the verb is realized. If this is so, it is contended that the im- 
perative, as it is communicated by the command, is a pure con- 
tentless form of command. This contention is admitted by the 
Bhatta school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of the contentless pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contentless form of duty is naturally 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete context, 
as denoted by the verb with which the suffix is associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of bhdvand y though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure contentless form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapacity of a contentless 
form of duty to stand by itself, gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehension of the duty implied 
by the concrete meaning of the associated verb^. So the com- 
munication of the contentless duty and its association with the 
concrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 

^ adrste tu vi§aye ireyah^sadhanadkigamah sahdaika-nibandhana iti tad-adJii- 
gamopdyah sahda eva pravartakah; ata eva sabdo *pi na svariipa-indtrena pra- 
vartako vdyv-ddutulyatva-‘prasangdt;,..arthapraiitim upajanayatak sabdasya pra- 
vartakatvam, Nydya-manjan, p. 342. The Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 

1895. 

^ Lin-ddeh sabdasya na praUti-^janana-matre vydpdrah kintupurusa-pravrttdv 
api; sa cdyam lin-ddi^vydpdrah sabda^bhdvana-namadheyo vidhir ity ucyate sa eva 
ca pravartakah , . ,yo bhavana^kriyd^kartr-‘Visayah prayojaka-vydpdrah purusa^stho 
yatra hhavana-kriyayah kartd svargddikarmatdm apadyate $0 ^rtha-bhdvand'-sab- 
dena ucyate. p. 343. 

® Yady apy amsair asamsprstdm vidhih sprsati bhdm.ndm 

tathdpy asaktito ndsau tan-mdtre paryavasyati 
anustheye hi vi^aye vidhih pumsdni pravartakah 
arnsa-trayena cdpurndm ndnuti^thati bhdvandm 
^ tasmdt prakrdnta^riipo ^pi vidhis tdvat pratlksate 

yavad yogyatvom dpannd bhdvand* nydnapeksim. Ibid, p. 344, 
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rather the prolongation of one process of communication, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fire, lighting the fire, and the like^. These two bhdvanm^ 
therefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation into definite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc., and vidhi here means simply the prompting or 
the propulsion {vydpdrah prerand-^rupah) ; and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimamsa view objects to this theory of dual bhdvand 
and asserts that the suffix lin involves the notion of an order to 
work (prerana)^ as if the relation of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic vidhi as expressed in the lin 
suffix conveys the command (pratsya-praisayok sambandhah). The 
vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act constitutes the 
driving power. The knowledge of vidhi thus drives us to our 
Vedic duties. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets to work. This setting 
to work is quite a different operation from the relation of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or niyoga, A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain things or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have them again ; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in- 
tention (dkuta)^ which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 
This akuta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were felt in the mind, no one 
would feel himself goaded to work^. Niyoga^ 01 a prompting to 
^ work (pterana)^ is the sense of all vidhis^ and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(Mi to), that is subjectively felt as roused by the niyoga or the 

^ Yatha hi stkaly-adhisrayanat prahhrtyd nirdkahk^audana-nispatter ekaiveyatfi 
pdka-kriyd salii^aseka-ta 7 iduldvapana<-darvl'>vighattandsrdvanddy-aneka-ksana“- 
samuddya-svabkd^d tathd prathama-’pada-ijndndt prabhrtidnirdkdhsa-^vdkydrtka^ 
paricchedad ekaiveyam sdbdi pramitih. Nydya-^manjatly p. 345. 

^ Ayam apt bhautiha-^vydpdra-hetur dtmdkuta-vise§o na pramdi}dntam-vedya 
hhmati na canavedyate tai^safrwedane satice^tdyadvantani drstvd tasydpi tddfk^ 
prera^d^vagama '^numlyaU* Ibid, p. 348. 
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driving power of the vidhL This view differs from the view of 
Kumarila in this, that it does not suppose that the propulsion 
of the Vedic command takes effect in a twofold bhdvana^ through 
the whole process of the conception and the materialization of the 
action in accordance with the Vedic commands. The force of the 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
us the inward resolution (akutd) to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (arthd). 
The force of the vidhi has a field of application only when our 
ordinary inclinations do not naturally lead us to the performance 
of action. Vidhi^ therefore, operates merely as a law of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the law alone, and it is 
this psychological factor of inward resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Mandana, in his Vidhi-viveka, discusses the diverse views on 
the significance of vidhi. He interprets vidhi as a specific kind 
of prompting (pravartand). He distinguishes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body. Pravartand here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards the 
performance of the action, as well as actual nervous changes which 
are associated with it^. The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings with it a sense of duty or of “ oughtness ’’ {kartavyatd)^ and 
it is this sense of kartavyatd th^t impels people to action without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions. The psychological state associated with such a 
feeling of ‘‘oughtness*^ is said to be of the nature of instincts 
{pratibhd). It is through an instinctive stimulus to work, proceed- 
ing from the sense of “ oughtness,^’ that the action is performed. 

The Nyaya doctrine differs from the above view of vidhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands derives its force from our desire for the attainment 
of the benefits that we might reap if we acted in accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action is the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, and it is only with a view to 
attaining the desired ends that one is prompted to follow the Vedic 

^ Bha/oa-dharma eua kcdcit samlhita'-sddhandnugti^o vyapara^padarthah; tad 
yathd dtmano buddhy-ddi-janana-prqvrttasya manafi-’Samyoga evd^yam bhdva- 
dharmah tadvad atrdpi spandas tad-itaro vd bham-^dharmah pravrtti-janand'- 
nukulatayd vyapdra-^visesah pravartand, VScaspati’s Nydya-kanikd on Vidhi- 
viveka, pp. 343, 344. 
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commands and perform the sacrifices. In this view, therefore, the 
prompting, or prerana, has not in it that self-evident call of the 
pure imperative or the rousing of the volitional tendency through 
the influence of the imperative; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the end. 

Most of the above interpretations of vidhi are of much later 
date than the Gita, No systematic discussion of the nature of 
vidhi which can be regarded as contemporaneous with or prior to 
the date of the Gltd is now available. But even these latter-day 
explanations are useful in understanding the significance of 
the force of the notion of the imperative in the Gltd, It is 
clear from the above discussion that the notion of the impera- 
tive of vidhi cannot be called moral in our sense of the term, 
as has been done in a recent work on Hindu Ethics^. For the 
imperative of vidhi is limited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no means coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. According to the Mimamsa schools just described virtue 
{dharma) consists in obedience to Vedic injunctions. Whatever 
may be enjoined by the Vedas is to be considered as virtue, what- 
ever is prohibited by the Vedas is evil and sin, and all other 
things which are neither enjoined by the Vedas nor prohibited 
by them are neutral, i.e. neither virtuous nor vicious^. The term 
dharma is therefore limited to actions enjoined by the Vedas, even 
though such actions may in some cases be associated with evil 
consequences leading to punishments due to the transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. The categorical imperative here 
implied is scriptural and therefore wholly external. The virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on their intrinsic nature, 
but on the external qualification of being enjoined by the Vedas. 

^ S. K. Maitra’s HzWm Ethics, written under Dr SeaFs close personal 
supervision and guidance. 

^ Kumariia holds that even those sacrifices which are performed for the 
killing of one’s enemies are right, because they are also enjoined by the Vedas. 
Prabhakara, however, contends that, since these are performed only out of the 
natural evil propensities of men, their performance cannot be regarded as being 
due to a sense of duty associated with obedience to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
Kumariia thus contends that, though the Syena sacrifice is attended with evil 
consequences, ye^ since the performer is only concerned with his duty in 
connection with tm Vedic commands, he is not concerned with the evil conse- 
quences; and it is on account of one’s obedience to the Vedic injunctions that 
it is called right, though the injury to living beings that it may involve will 
bring about its punishment all the same. Samkhya and some Nyaya writers, 
however, would condemn the Syena sacrifice on account of the injury toiliving 
beings that it involves. * 
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Whatever is not enjoined in the Vedas or not prohibited in them 
is simply neutral. It is clear, therefore, that the term dharma can 
be translated as '‘virtue’’ only in a technical sense, and the words 
"moral” and “immoral” in our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept of dharma or adharma. 

The Gltd distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance of sacrifices. The first motive is that of greed and 
self-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The Gita is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance which corresponds to 
the Nyaya interpretation of Vedic vidhis and also to the general 
Mimamsa interpretation of vidhi as engendering a sense of duty. 
Thus it denounces those fools who follow the Vedic doctrines and 
do not believe in anything else ; they are full of desires and eager 
to attain Heaven, they take to those actions which lead to rebirth 
and the enjoyment of mundane pleasures. People who are thus 
filled with greed and desires, and perform sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of earthly goods, move in an inferior plane and are not 
qualified for the higher scheme of life of devotion to God with 
right resolution^. The Vedas are said to be under the influence of 
mundane hankerings and desires, and it is through passions and 
antipathies, through desires and aversions, that people perform the 
Vedic sacrifices and think that there is nothing greater than these. 
One should therefore transcend the sphere of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out of motives of self-interest. But the Gita is not 
against the performance of Vedic sacrifices, if inspired by a sheer 
regard for the duty of performing sacrifices. Anyone who looks to 
his own personal gain and advantages in performing the sacrifices, 
and is only eager to attain his pleasurable ends, is an inferior type 
of man; the sacrifices should therefore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out of regard for the sacred duty of the 
performance. Prajapati created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, “The sacrifices will be for your good— you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 

1 Vyavasdyatmika buddhih samadhau na vidhlyate, Gltd, 11. 44. The word 
samadhau i% explained by Sridhara as ioViowzi samadhU cittaikdgryam, para- 
mewardbhimukhatvam iti ydvat; tas 7 rdn niicaydtmika buddkis tu na vidhiyate, 
Saynadhi h thus used here to mean one-pointedness of xynd to God. But 
Sankara gives a very curious interpretation of the word samadhi, as meaning 
mind (antahkaratia or buddhi), which is hardly justifiable. Thus he says, samd- 
dhiyate hmin puru^opahhogdy a sarvam iti samadhir antahkaranam buddhih. The 
word vyavasdydtmikd is by commentators on ii. 41 and ii. 44 as 

meanfhg niscayatmikd (invojyjng correct decision through proper pramdnas or 
proof)^ I prefer, however, to take the word to mean “right resolution. 


/■ 
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turn help you to grow and prosper. He who lives for himself 
without offering oblations to the gods and supporting them 
thereby is misappropriating the share that belongs to the gods/’ 
This view of the Gita is different from that of the later 
Mimamsa, which probably had a much earlier tradition. Thus 
Kumarila held that the final justification of Vedic sacrifices or of 
dharma was that it satisfied our needs and produced happiness— 
it was artha. The sacrifices were, no doubt, performed out of 
regard for the law of Vedic commands; but that represented only 
the psychological side of the question. The external ground for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices was that it produced happiness 
for the performer and satisfied his desires by securing for him the 
objects of desire. It was in dependence on such a view that the 
Nyaya sought to settle the motive of all Vedic sacrifices. The 
Naiyayikas believed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all desired objects, but that this was also the motive 
for which the sacrifices were performed. The Gltd was well 
aware of this view, which it denounces. The Gltd admitted 
that the sacrifices produced the good of the world, but its whole 
outlook was different; for the looked upon the sacrifices 
as being bonds of union between gods and men. The sacrifices 
improved the mutual good-will, and it was by the sacrifices that 
the gods were helped, and they in their turn helped men, and so 
both men and the gods prospered. Through sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain the food-grains grew and men lived on the food- 
grains. So the sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so much of individual good as of public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to the satisfaction of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person. But those who do not perform the 
sacrifices are equally wicked. The Vedas have sprung forth from 
the deathless eternal, and sacrifices spring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deathless, all-pervading Brahman is established 
in the sacrifices^. The implied belief of the Gltd was that the 
prosperity of the people depended on the fertility of the soil, and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that the 
rains depended on the grace of gods, and that the gods could live 
prosperously only if the sacrifices were performed; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas, the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 

^ Oltd, HI. 15. 
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Vedas. Thus there was a complete cycle from Brahman to sacri- 
fices, from sacrifices to the good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity of the people. Everyone 
is bound to continue the process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfish man, who is not worth the life he 
leadsk Thus the ideal of the Gtta is to be distinguished from the 
ideal of the Mimamsa in this, that, while the latter aimed at indi- 
vidual good, the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Vedic commands to be the motives of their 
action, the former valued the ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obedience to the law of continuing the process of the cycle of 
sacrifices, by which the world of gods and of men was maintained 
in its proper state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and bad fruits^. 

The word dharma in the Gitd does not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the term, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the sacrifices [codana-laksano htho dharmah). The word seems to 
be used in the Gita primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus- 
tomary order of class-duties or caste-duties and the general 
approved course of conduct for the people, and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct. This meaning of dharma as 
old customary order ” is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
as it is also found in the Atharva-Veda^ 18.3. i {dharmam pura- 
nam anupdlayanti)^. Mzcdonell, in referring to Maitrdyana, iv. i . 9, 
Kdthaka^ xxKi, 7 and Taittiriya, ill. 2. 8. ii, points out that bodily 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a younger 
daughter while her elder sister is unmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated as equal to it, and that there is no dis- 
tinction in principle between real crimes and what are now regarded 
as fanciful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the Satapatha-brdhmana^ xiv. 4. 2. 26, also we find 
dharma for a Ksattriya^ is illustrated as being the characteristic 
duties of a Ksattriya. The central meaning of the word dharma in 
the Gltd is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of the ^"ord, which is 

^ Gita, in. 16. ^ Ibid, III. g. 

® dharma, dharman are the regular words, the latter in the Rg-veda and both 
later, for “law’^ or ** custom.” See MacdonelFs Vedic Index, p. 390, 

^ tesd etat ksattrasya^ ksattfam yad dharmah tasmad dharmat param ndsti. 
Dr Albrecht Weber’s edition^ Leipzig, 1924. 
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a much earlier meaning than the latter-day technical meaning of the 
word as it is found in Mimamsa. Dharma does not in the mean 
sacrifices (yajna) or external advantages, as it does in Mimamsa, 
but the order of conventional practices involving specific caste- 
divisions and caste-duties. Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is dharma for those whose allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery is in the Vedas a vice, as being transgression of dharma^ 
and this is also referred to as such [dharme naste^ i, 39) in the 
Gud, In the ii. 7, Arjuna is said to be puzzled and con- 
fused regarding his duty as a Ksattriya and the sinful course 
of injuring the lives of his relations {dharma-sammudha-cetdlij. 
The confusion of dharma and adharma is also referred to in xviii. 
31 and 32. In the Gltd^ iv. 7 and 8, the word dharma is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted customs and practices. In ii. 40 the way of performing 
one’s duties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and specific kind of dharma (asya dharmasya)^ 
distinguished from dharma in general. 

The yajna (sacrifice) is said to be of various kinds, e.g. that 
in which oblations are offered to the gods is called daiva-yajna ; 
this is distinguished from brahma-yajna, in which one dedicates 
oneself to Brahman, where Brahman is the offerer, offering and 
the fire of oblations, and in which, by dedicating oneself to Brahman, 
one is lost in Brahman^. Then sense-control, again, is described as 
a kind of yajna, and it is said that in the fire of the senses the 
sense-objects are offered as libations and the senses themselves are 
offered as libations in the fire of sense-control; all the sense- 
functions and vital functions are also offered as libations in 
the fire of sense-control lighted up by reason. Five kinds of 
sacrifices are distinguished, viz. the yajna with actual 

materials of libation, called dravya-^yajna, the yajna of asceticism 
or self-control, called iapo-yajita, the yajna of union or communion, 
edited yoga-yajna, the yajna of scriptural studies, called svddhydya- 
yajna, and the yajna of knowledge or wisdom, edited jndna-yajna^ . 
It is easy to see that the extension of the application of the term 
yajna from the actual material sacrifice to other widely divergent 
methods of self-advancement is a natural result of the extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever tended towards self-advance- 
ment. The term j/o/ixa had high and holy associations, and the 

^ Gita, 24 and 2$. ^ Ibid, iv? 26-28 ; see also 29 and 30, 
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newly discovered systems of religions endeavours and endeavours 
for self-advancement came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
yajna^]ust as the substitution-meditations {pratikopasana) were 
also regarded as being but new forms oi yajna. Thus, while 
thought advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of yajna came to be extended to these 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But, whatever may be the different senses in which the term 
yajna is used in the Gitdy the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mimamsa. The Gita recommends the per- 
formance of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the Ksat- 
triyas, and thus aims at continuity of conventional practices which 
it regards as dharma. But at the same time it denounces the 
performance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
selfish interest. A man should regard his customary duties as his 
dharma and should perform them without any idea of the fulfil- 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs from 
a sense of disinterested duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
him. The Gita does not, on the one hand, follow the old karma'- 
ideal, that one should perform sacrifices in order to secure earthly 
and heavenly advantages, nor does it follow, on the other hand, 
the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control our passions with a 
view to cleansing the mind entirely of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of duties and realize the wisdom of the oneness of the 
spirit. The Gita holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mind of all its desires, but at the same time perform 
his customary duties and be faithful to his own dharma. There 
should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty with reference to his own dharma of 
conventional and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 
the sastra. 

Sense-control in the Gita. 

The uncontrollability of the senses was realized in the Katha 
Upanisad^ where the senses are compared with horses. The Gita 
says that, when the mind is led on by fleeting sense-attractions, 
the man loses all his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
in dee|? waters in a^stroag gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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marij in spite of his efforts to keep himself steady, the troubled 
senses might lead the mind astray. By continually brooding over 
sense-objects one becomes attached to them; out of such attach- 
ments there arise desires, out of desires there arises anger, out of 
anger blindness of passions, through such blindness there is lapse 
of memory, by such lapse of memory a man^s intelligence is 
destroyed, and as a result of that he himself is destroyed^. Man 
is naturally inclined towards the path of evil, and in spite of 
his eflForts to restrain himself he tends towards the downward 
path. Each particular sense has its own specific attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment {ragd) and antipathy are the two 
enemies. The Gita again and again proclaims the evil effects of 
desires and attachments {kama)^ anger {krodhd) and greed {lobhd) 
as the three gates of Hell, being that which veils wisdom as smoke 
veils fire, as impurities sully a mirror or as the foetus is covered 
by the womb^. Arjuna is made to refer to Krsna the difficulty of 
controlling the senses. Thus he says, “My mind, O Krsna, is 
violent, troubled and changeful; it is as difficult to control it as 
it is to control the winds^.’’ True yoga can never be attained 
unless and until the senses are controlled. 

The Pali work Dhamma-pada is also filled with similar ideas 
regarding the control of attachments and anger. Thus it says, “ He 
has abused me, beaten me, worsted me, robbed me — those who 
dwell not upon such thoughts are freed from hate. Never does 
hatred cease by hating, but hatred ceases by love; this is the 
ancient law.... As the wind brings down a weak tree, so Mara 
overwhelms him who lives looking for pleasures, has his senses 
uncontrolled, or is immoderate in his food, slothful and effeminate. 
...As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, so passion will 
break through an undisciplined mind‘d.” Again, speaking of mind, 
it says, ‘'As an arrow-maker levels his arrow, so a wise man levels 
his trembling, unsteady mind, which it is difficult to guard and 
hold back..,. Let the wise man guard his mind, incomprehensible, 
subtle, capricious though it is. Blessed is the guarded mind^.’’ 
Again, “Not nakedness, nor matted hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on^earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic postures, none of these 
things purify a man who is not free from desires®.’’ Again, “ From 

^ Gitd^ II. 60, 6s, 63. ® Ihid, in. 34, 37-39 ; xvi. 21, ® yi. 34. 

^ Dhamma-^pada (Poona, 1923), i. 4, 5, 7, ® Ibid* in.^ge, 38. 

® 3td,x,i4i* ^ • ' 
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attachment (piyato) comes grief, from attachment comes fear; he 
who is free from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection (pemato) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection knows neither grief nor fear. From lust (rati) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear. From lust (kama) come grief and fear. He who is free 
from lust knows neither grief nor fear. From desire {tanha) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from desire knows neither grief 
nor fear^.""’ 

It is clear from the above that both the GUa and the Dhamma-- 
pada praise sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
and grief as great enemies. But the treatment of the Gita differs 
from that of the Dhamma-pada in this, that, while in the 'Dhamma-^ 
pada there is a course of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse subjects, the Gita deals with sense-control as a means to 
the attainment of peace, contentment and desirelessness, which 
enables a man to dedicate all his actions to God and follow the 
conventional courses of duties without looking for anything in 
them for himself. The Gita knows that the senses, mind and 
intellect are the seats of all attachments and antipathies, and that 
it is through the senses and the mind that these can stupefy a 
man and make his knowledge blind^. All the sense-affections of 
cold and heat, pleasure and sorrow, are mere changes of our 
sensibility, are mere touches of feeling which are transitory and 
should therefore be quietly borne®. It is only by controlling 
the senses that the demon of desire, which distorts all ordinary 
and philosophic knowledge, can be destroyed. But it is very hard 
to stifle this demon of desire, which always appears in new 
forms. It is only when a man can realize within himself the 
great being which transcends our intellect that he can control 
his lower self with his higher self and uproot his desires. The self 
is its own friend as well as its own foe, and one should always 
try to uplift oneself and not allow oneself to sink down. The chief 
aim of all sense-control is to make a man’s thoughts steady, so 
that he can link himself up in communion with God^. 

The senses in the Gita are regarded as drawing the mind along 
with them. The senses are continually changing and. fleeting, and 
they make the mind also changeful and fleeting; and, as a result of 

^ Dl^mma-pada, xvi. Qtta^ in. 40. 

® Ibid, n. 14. ft Ibid, ii, 61 ; m. 41, 43 ; vi. 5, 6. 
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that, the mind, like a boat at sea before a strong wind, is driven 
to and fro, and steadiness of thought and wisdom (prajna) are 
destroyed. The word prajna is used in the Gtta in the sense of 
thought or wisdom or mental inclinations in general. It is used 
in a more or less similar sense in the Brhad-aranyaka Upanimd^ 
IV. 4. 21, and in a somewhat different sense in Mandukya 
JJpanisad^ 7. But the sense in which Patafijali uses the word is 
entirely different from that in which it is used in the Gita ox the 
Upanisads. Patahjali uses the word in the technical sense of a 
specific type of mystical cognition arising out of the steady fixing 
of the mind on an object, and speaks of seven stages of prajnd 
corresponding to the stages oiyoga ascension. Prajna in the Gita 
means, as has just been said, thought or mental inclination. It does 
not mo^ujnana^ or ordinary cognition, or vijndna as higher wisdom ; 
it means knowledge in its volitional aspect. It is not the kriydkhya- 
jnanay as moral discipline oiyama^ niyama^ etc., of the Panca-ratra 
work Jay akhya-samhita. It means an intellectual outlook, as in- 
tegrally connected with, and determining, the mental bent or 
inclination. When the mind follows the mad dance of the senses 
after their objects, the intellectual background of the mind deter- 
mining its direction, the prajna is also upset. Unless the prajna 
is fixed, the mind cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So the central object of controlling the senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this prajna {vase hi yasyendriyani 
tasya prajna pratisthitd — ii. 57), Prajna and dhl are two words 
which seem to be in the Gltd synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclination. This mental inclination probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency. 
Sense-control makes this prajna steady, and the Gita abounds in 
praise of the sthita-prajna ond sthita-dhly i.e. of one who has 
mental inclination or thoughts fixed and steady^. Sense-attach- 
ments are formed by continual association with sense-objects, and 
attachment begets desire, desire begets anger, and so on. Thus all 
the vices spring from sense-attachments. And the person who 
indulges in sense-gratifications is rushed along by the passions. 
So, just as a tortoise collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his senses from the sense-objects has his 
mind steady and fixed. The direct result of sense-control is thus 
steadiness of will, and of mental inclinations or mind (prajnd). 


^ II. 54-56. ^ 
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The person who has Impfajnd fixed is not troubled in sorrows and 
is not eager to gain pleasures, he has no attachment, no fear and 
no anger He is indifferent in prosperity and in adversity and 
neither desires anything nor shuns anything^. He alone can obtain 
peace who, like the sea receiving all the rivers in it, absorbs all his 
desires within himself; not so the man who is always busy in 
satisfying his desires. The man who has given up all his desires 
and is unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a man can purge his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can take to sense-objects after 
purifying his senses and keeping them in full control, he attains 
contentment (prasada). When such contentment is attained, all 
sorrows vanish and his mind becomes fixed {buddhih paryavati’- 
sthateY, Thus sense-control, on the one hand, makes the mind 
unruffled, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
and on the other hand, by making the mind steady and fixed, it 
makes communion with God possible. Sense-control is the indis- 
pensable precondition of communion with God ; when once this 
has been attained, it is possible to link oneself with God by con- 
tinued efforts^. Thus sense-control, by producing steadiness of the 
will and thought, results in contentment and peace on the one 
hand, and on the other makes the mind fit for entering into 
communion with God, 

One thing that strikes us in reading the GUd is that the object 
of sense-control in the Gita is not the attainment of a state of 
emancipated oneness or the absolute cessation of all mental pro- 
cesses, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of the 
attainment of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power of 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
control is therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of Patanjali and others. The Gita wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to approach sense-objects 
with such a controlled mind and senses, because it is by this means 
alone that we can perform our duties with a peaceful and contented 
mind and turn to God with a clean and unruffled heart®. The 
main emphasis of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
control of volitional activities and the control of motor propensities 

^ II. 56. ^ Ibid, n, ST, 

® Ibid, 11. 65; see also n. 58, 64, 68, 70, 71, ^ Ibid, vi. 36. 

® r raga’-dvesa'-vimuktantuvisayanindriyaiicamn 

dtma~vasyair vidheydtmd prasadam adhigacchati. Ibid, ii. 64. 

■ ■ ■■ #'■'■■■' ■■ /■ ,• 
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in accordaBce with the direction of passions and appetites, but on 
the inner control of the mind behind these active senses. When a 
person controls only his physical activities, and yet continues to 
brood over the attractions of sense, he is in reality false in his 
conduct {mithyacara). Real self-control does not mean only the 
cessation of the external operations of the senses, but also the 
control of the mind. Not only should a man cease from committing 
actions out of greed and desire for sense-gratification, but his mind 
should be absolutely clean, absolutely clear of all impurities of 
sense-desires. Mere suspension of physical action without a 
corresponding control of mind and cessation from harbouring 
passions and desires is a vicious course^. 

The Ethics of the Gita and the Buddhist Ethics. 

The subject of sense-control naturally reminds one of Bud- 
dhism. In the Vedic religion performance of sacrifices was 
considered as the primary duty. Virtue and vice consisted in 
obedience or disobedience to Vedic injunctions. It has been 
pointed out that these injunctions implied a sort of categorical 
imperative and communicated a sense of vidhi as law, a command 
which must be obeyed. But this law was no inner law of the spirit 
within, but a mere external law, which ought not to be confused 
with morality in the modern sense of the term. Its, sphere was 
almost wholly ritualistic, and, though it occasionally included such 
commands as ‘‘One should not injure anyone’^ {md Mmsydt)^ jtt 
in certain sacrifices which were aimed at injuring one’s enemies 
operations which would lead to such results would have the 
imperative of a Vedic command, though the injury to human 
beings would be attended with its necessary punishment. Again, 
though in later Samkhya commentaries and compendiums it is 
said that all kinds of injuries to living beings bring their punish- 
ment, yet it is doubtful if the Vedic injunction “Thou shouldst 
not injure” really applied to all living beings, as there would be 
but few sacrifices where animals were not killed. The Upanisads, 
however, start an absolutely new line by the substitution of 
meditations’^ and self-knowledge for sacrificial actions. In the 

^ Cf, Dhamma-pada^ I. 2. All phenomena have mind as their precursor, are 
dependent upon mind and are made up of mind. If a man speaks or acts with 
a pure mind, happiness accompanies him, just as a shadow folloj^s a man 
incessantly. 
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primary stage of Upanisadic thoughts a conviction was growing 
that instead of the sacrificial performances one could go through 
a set form of meditations, identifying in thought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horse- 
sacrifice) or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the like. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic culture a new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and the ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of Brahman as the highest essence in man and 
nature is put forward as the greatest wisdom and the final realiza- 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There are but few moral precepts in the Upanisads, 
and the whole subject of moral conflict and moral efforts is 
almost silently dropped or passes unemphasized. In the Taittirlya 
Upanisad, i. ii, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
instruction to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas— Tell the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con- 
clusion of his studies) the pupil should (marry and) continue the 
line of his family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
(dharma) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
from study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and teachers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
should follow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts with faith (sraddha), not with indifference, with dignity, 
from a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge. If 
there should be any doubt regarding his course of duty or conduct, 
then he should proceed to act in the way in which the wisest 
Brahmins behaved. But few Upanisads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upanisads in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that man 
can attain his best only by trying to become great through moral 
efforts. The Upanisads occupy themselves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
knowledge. Yet the ideas of self-control, peace and cessation of 
desires, endurance and concentration are referred to in Brhad-^ 
dranyaka,iv, 4. 23, as a necessary condition for the realization of 
the self within us^. In Katha^ vi. ii, the control cJx the senses 
(tndriya-dharana) is referred to as yoga, and in Mundaka^ iii. 2. 2, 

^ santo^danta uparatas titiksu^ samdldto bhutvdtmany eva dtmdnam pasyati. 
Brh. IV. 4. 23. " 
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it is said that he who consciously desires the objects of desire is 
again and again born through desires; but even in this world all 
desires vanish for him who is self-realized in himself and is self- 
satisfied^. The idea that the path of wisdom is different from the 
path of desires was also known, and it was felt that he who sought 
wisdom {vidyabhlpsita) was not drawn by many desires^. 

The point to be discussed in this connection is whether 
the central idea of the GitUy namely, sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments, is derived 
from the Upanisads or from Buddhism. It has been pointed out 
that the Upanisads do not emphasize the subject of moral conflict 
and moral endeavours so much as the nature of truth and reality 
as Brahman, the ultimate essence of man and the manifold ap- 
pearance of the world. Yet the idea of the necessity of sense- 
control and the control of desires, the settling of the mind in peace 
and contentment, is the necessary precondition for fitness for 
Vedic knowledge. Thus Sankara, the celebrated commentator on 
the Upanisads, in commenting on Brahma-sutra^ i. i. i, says that 
a man is fit for an enquiry after Brahman only when he knows 
how to distinguish what is permanent from what is transitory 
{nityanitya-vastu-viveka)^ and when he has no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his actions either as mundane pleasures 
or as heavenly joys {ihdmutra-phala-bhoga-viraga). The necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to make such an enquiry are 
disinclination of the mind for worldly joys {sama)^ possession of 
proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy {dama)^ power of endurance {visaya-titiMd)^ 
cessation of all kinds oi dntits {uparati)^ and faith in the philo- 
sophical conception of truth and reality It may 

be supposed, therefore, that the Upanisads presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis- 
inclination to worldly and heavenly joys. Detachment from sense- 
affections is one of the most dominant ideas of the GUa^ and the 
idea of Mundaka^ in, 2. 2, referred to above, is re-echoed in the 
Glta^ II. 70, where it is said that, just as the waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea (though poured in continually by the rivers), so 
the person iif whom all desires are absorbed attains peace, and 

^ kdman yah kdmayate manyamdnah sakdmabhir jay ate tatra tatra paryapta-- 
kdmasya krtdtmanm tu ihawa sarve pruvillyanti kdmdlj. 'Mundakaf m. 2. 2. 

2 Katha^ ii. 4. * 
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not the man who indulges in desires. The Gfjfa, of course, again 
and again emphasizes the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and of controlling desires {kama ) ; 
but, though the Upanisads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it seems very probable that the Gita drew 
it from the Upanisads. Hindu tradition also refers to the Upanisads 
as the source of the Gita, Thus the Gitd-mahatmya describes the 
Upanisads as the cows from which Krsna, the cowherd boy, drew 
the Gita as milk^. 

But the similarity of Buddhist ethical ideas to those of the 
Gita is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regarded as peculiarly Buddhistic are almost entirely 
absent from the Gita, it might well have been contended that the 
Gita derived its ideas of controlling desires and uprooting attach- 
ment from Buddhism. Tachibana collects a long list of Buddhist 
vices as follows^ : 

anganam, impurity, lust, Sn, 517. 

ahankdro, selfishness, egoism, A.i, 132; M. HI. 18, 32. 

mamaiikaro, desire, A, I. 132; M, ill. 18, 32. 

mamdyitam, selfishness, S,N, 466. 

mamattam, grasping, egoism, S,N, 872, 951. 

apekhd, desire, longing, affection, S,N. 38 ; Dh, 345. 

icchd, wish, desire, covetousness. 

qd, desire, lust, greed, craving, S,N. 751 ; It. 92. 

dsd, desire, longing, S.N, 634, 794, 864; Dh. 397. 

pipdsd, thirst. 

esd, esand, wish, desire, thirst, Dh, 335. 

dkdnkhd, desire, longing, Tha, 20. 

kincariam, attachment, SJS!, 949; Dh. 200. 

gantho, bond, tie, S.N, 798; Dh, 21 1. 

adana-gantho, the tied knot of attachment, S.N. 794. 

giddhi, greed, desire, Sn. 328; M. i. 360, 362. 

gedho, greed, desire, Sn. 65, 152. 

gahanam, entanglement, Dh. 394. 

gdho, seizing, attachment. 

jdlini, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180; A. ii. 21 1. 

pariggaho, attachment, Mahdnid, 57. 

chando, wish, desire, intention, S.N. 171, 203, etc. 

jatd, desire, lust, S.N. i. 13 ; V.M. i. 

jigimsanatd, covetousness, desire for, Vibhahga, 353,- 

nijigim$anatd,coYetovLS;£ie%^, V,M.i,Z2. 

tanhd, tasind, lust, unsatisfied desire, passion. 

^ Sarmpani^ado gdvo dogdha gopala-nandanah. 

^ The Ethhs of buddhism, by S. Tachibana, p. 73. 
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upadanam^ clinging, attachment, DA. ii. 58, ill. 230. 
panidhi^ wish, aspiration, Sn. 801. 

desire, envy, 1218. 
pemaniy affection, love, A. iii. 249. 
bandhoy thong, bondage, attachment, Sn. 623 ; Dh, 344. 
handhananiy bond, fetter, attachment, Sn, 522, 532; DA. 345. 
nibandhoy binding, attachment, S. n, 17. 
vinibandhanamy bondage, desire, Sn, 16. 
anubandhoy bondage, affection, desire, M, in. 170; 91. 

upanibandhOy fastening, attachment, V,M, i. 235. 
parihandhOy Com. on Thi, p. 242. 
mgOy human passion, evil, desire, histy passim. 
satdgOy sdrajjandy sdrajjitattamy affection, passion, Mahanid, 242. 
ratiy lust, attachment, DA. 27. 
manor athOy desire, wish (,?). 
ruciy desire, inclination, Sn, 781. 

abhildsOy desire, longing, wish, Com. on Peta-vattUy 154. 

Idlasdy ardent desire (?). 

dlayo yloiigmgy desire, lust, Sn, 535, 635; DA. 41 1. 
lobhoy covetousness, desire, cupidity, Sn, 367; DA. 248. 
lobhanamy greed, Tha. 343. 
liibhaiidy lobhitattaniy do. (?). 

vanajfiy desire, lust, Sn, 1131 ; DA. 284, 344. 
vanathOy love, lust, DA. 283, 284. 
nimsanaMy clinging to, attachment, Sn, 470, 801. 
sangOy fetter, bond, attachment, Sn, 473, 791 ; DA. 397. 
dsattiy attachment, hanging on, clinging, Sn, 777; Vin, li. 156; 
S, I. 212. 

visattikdy poison, desire, Sn, 333; DA. 180. 
santhavaffiy friendship, attachment, Sn, 207, 245; DA. 27. 
tissado, desire (?), Sn^ 515, 783, 785. 

snehoy sinehoy affection, lust, desire, Sn, 209, 943 ; DA. 285. 
dsayOy abode, intention, inclination, V,H, i. 140. 
anusayOy inclination, desire, A, 1, 132; Sn, 14, 369, 545. 
sibbanly desire (.^), Sn, 1040. 

kodhoy anger, wrath, Sn, i, 245, 362, 868, 928; DA. 221-3; D. 4, 
12, 109, 

kopOy anger, ill-will, ill-temper, Sn, 6. 

aghdtOy anger, ill-will, hatred, malice, D. i. 3, 31 ; S, i. 179. 

patighoy wrath, hatred, Sum, 116. 

doso y 2iigQiyh.2XT€^dy passim. 

viddesOy enmity, hatred (?). 

dhumOy anger Q), Sn. 460. 

upandhoy enmity, Sn, 116. 

vyapadOy wish to injure, hatred, fury, Sum, 21 1 ; It, iii, 
anabhiraddhiy migtXy wrath, rage, D. i. 3. 
veraniy wrath, anger, hatred, sin, Sn. 150; DA^ 3-5, 201. 
woiAo, opposition, enmity (?). 


Dll 
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foso, anger (?). 

anger (?). 

vyafosanam^ anger, Sn. 148. 
annanam^ ignorance, It. 62. 
moho, fainting, ignorance, folly, passim, 
mohanam^ ignorance, S.N. 399, 772. 
amjja^ ignorance, error, passion. 

It is interesting to note that three vices, covetousness, hatred 
and ignorance, and covetousness particularly, appear under dif- 
ferent names and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
in diverse ways. These three, ignorance, covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy, are the roots of all evils. There are, of course, simpler 
commandments, such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one’s teacher’s 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also prohibited in the Chandogya 
Upanisady v. 10. 9-10^. But, while the Chandogya only prohibits 
killing Brahmins, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
living being. But all these vices, and others opposed to the atthanga- 
slla and dasa-kusala-kammuy are included within covetousness, 
ignorance and hatred. The Gita bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger. But, 
while in Buddhism ignorance {amdyd) i% considered as the source 
of all evil, the Gita does not even mention the word. In the 
twelvefold chain of causality in Buddhism it is held that out of 
ignorance {avijja) come the conformations {sahkhara)^ out of the 
conformations consciousness (vihhand)^ out of consciousness mind 
and body {ndma-rupa)y out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact {dyatana)^ out of the six fields of contact comes sense- 
contact, out of sense-contact comes feeling, out of feeling come 
desires {tanhd)y out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(upadana), out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
{bhava)y out of existence comes birth {jdti)y and from birth 
come old age, decay and death. If ignorance, or avijjdy is stopped, 

^ There is another list of eightfold prohibitions called atthangdsUa ; these 
are not to take life, not to take what is not given, to abstain fjcpm sex-relations, 
to abstain from falsehood, from drinking liquors, from eating at forbidden 
times, from dancing and music and from beautifying one’s body by perfumes, 
garlands, etc. There is also another list called dasa<~kusala-kamma, such as not to 
take life, not to take what is not given, not to commit adultery, not to tell a lie, 
not to Slander, not to abuse carTalk foolishly, not to be covetous, malicious and 
sceptic^. 


ill 
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thea the whole cycle stops. But, though in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are far apart, yet psychologically desires 
proceed immediately from ignorance, and a frustration of desires 
produces anger, hatred, etc. In the Gita the start is taken directly 
from attachment* and desires (hamd). The Buddhist word /wna 
{tanhd) is seldom mentioned in the Gita ; whereas the Upanisadic 
word kdma takes its place as signifying desires. The Gltd is not 
a philosophical work which endeavours to search deeply into the 
causes of attachments, nor does it seek to give any practical course 
of advice as to how one should get rid of attachment. The Vedanta 
system of thought, as interpreted by Sankara, traces the origin of 
the world with all its evils to ignorance or nescience (a^;2W3;^), 
as an indefinable principle ; the Yoga traces all our phenomenal 
experience to five afflictions, ignorance, attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and self-love, and the last four to the first, which is 
the fountain-head of all evil afflictions. In the Gfifa there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc. to some other higher 
principle. The word ajndna (ignorance) is used in the Gltd about 
six or eight times in the sense of ignorance; but this ‘"ignorance” 
does not mean any metaphysical principle or the ultimate starting- 
point of a causal chain, and is used simply in the sense of false 
knowledge or ignorance, as opposed to true knowledge of things 
as they are. Thus in one place it is said that true knowledge of 
things is obscured by ignorance, and that this is the cause of all 
delusion^. Again, it is said that to those who by true knowledge 
(of God) destroy their own ignorance {ajndna) true knowledge 
reveals the highest reality {tat param)y like the sun In another 
place jndna and ajndna are both defined. Jndna is defined as 
unvacillating and abiding self-knowledge and true knowledge 
by which truth and reality are apprehended, and all that is 
different from this is called ajndna^. Ajndna is stated elsewhere 
to be the result of tamas, and in two other places tamas is said to 
be the product of ajndna^. In another place it is said that people 
are blinded by ignorance {ajndna)^ thinking, “I am rich, I am 
an aristocrat, who else is there like me? I shall perform sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy^.” In another place ignorance is said to 

^ ajndnendvrtam jndnam tena muhya?iti jantavah. v. 15. 
jndnena tu tad’^ajndnam yesdm ndsitam dtmanah, v. i 6 * 

® adhyatma-jndna^ 7 iityatvaifi tattva^jndndrtfia^darsanam etaj-jndnam itiprok^ 
'■fam/'ajndnamyad'/ato'^nyathd, GUdyXiii.iz* I , 

/ XIV. 16, 17; X. II ; XIV. 8. ^ 3 id.Y.i 6 * 
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produce doubts {samsaya), and th.t Gitd lecture of Krsna is sup- 
posed to dispel the delusion of Arjuna, produced by ignorance^. 
This shows that, though the word ajndna is used in a variety of 
contexts, either as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
the source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Gltd was opposed to the view that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance ; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gltd was not interested to trace the origin of attach- 
ments and desires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind. Buddhist Hinayana ethics and practical 
discipline are constituted of moral discipline {slla)^ concentration 
{samadhi) and wisdom {pannd). The sila consisted in the per- 
formance of good conduct {caritta) and desisting {vdfitta) from 
certain other kinds of prohibited action. Slla means those par- 
ticular volitions and mental states, etc. by which a man wiio 
desists from committing sinful actions maintains himself on the 
right path. §lla thus means (i) right volition (cetand), (2) the 
associated mental states (cetasika)^ (3) mental control {samvara)^ 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
course of conduct already in the mind by way of the preceding three 
sllas^ called avitikkama, Samvara is spoken of as being of five kinds, 
viz. (i) pdtimokkha-samvara (the control which saves him who 
abides by it), (2) sati-satnvar a (the control of mindfulness), (3) 
samvara (the control of knowledge), (4) khanti-smnvara (the control 
of patience) and (5) viriya-samvara (the control of active restraint). 
PdtimokMia-sarmara means all self-control in general. Sati-samvara 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and 
good associations, when using one’s cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, a man will, by virtue of his mindful- 
ness (^a^f), control himself from being tempted by not thinking 
of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction. Khanti-sanwam is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to ilia all our bodily, mental and vocal activities (^gmmf2) are duly 
systematized, organized and stabilized (samddhdnam^ upadhdrmam^ 
patittha). The practice of is for the practice of (medita- 
tion). ^As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 
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continually to view with disgust the appetitive desires for eating 
and drinking {ahare patikula-sannd) by emphasizing in the mind the 
various troubles that are associated with seeking food and drink 
and their ultimate loathsome transformations as various nauseating 
bodily elements. He must habituate his mind to the idea that all 
the parts of our body are. made up of the four elements, viz, 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), etc. ■ He should also think of the good 
effects of slla^ the making of gifts, of the nature of death and of the 
deep nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena, 
and should practise brahma-vihara, as the fourfold meditation of 
universal friendship, universal pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and happiness of all, and indifference to any kind of preferment 
for himself, his friend, his enemy or a third party^. 

The Gltd does not enter into any of these ■ disciplinary 
measures. It does not make a programme of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live only for others, as is done in Mahayana 
ethics, or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
{virya as kusalotsdha), meditation and true knowledge of the 
essencelessness of all things. The person who takes the voW' of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
which he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow does not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects, but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed or race, and not only to human beings, but to all 
living beings. Mahayana ethical works like the Bodhi-carydvaMra- 
panjikd or Siksd-samuccaya do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, but largely with practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddhist saint. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a saint’s career and give practical advice regarding the way in 
which he may avoid temptations, keep himself in the straight 
path of duty, and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
states. . . 

The Gita is neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral 
tendencies and tracing them .to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources ; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach- 
ment and desTres, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment 

in a state of equanimity and in communion with God. The Gita 

% y • ■ 

^ See A History of Indian Philosophy, by S.^. Dasgupta, voL i, p. 103. 
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has its setting in the great battle of the Mahu’^bharata, Krsna 
is represented as being an incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer of his friend and relation, Arjuna, the great Pandava 
hero. The Pandava hero was a Ksattriya by birth, and he had come 
to the great battle-field of Kuniksetra to fight his cousin and 
opponent King Duryodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
all of whom were relations of Arjuna, leading mighty armies. In 
the first chapter of the Gita a description is given of the two 
armies which faced each other in the holy field {dharma-ksetra) 
of Kuniksetra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
feeling dejected at the idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventually killing them. He says that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krsna 
strongly objects to this attitude of Arjuna and says that the 
soul is immortal and it is impossible to kill anyone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, even from the ordinary 
point of view a Ksattriya ought to fight, because it is his duty 
to do so, and there is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
fight. The fundamental idea of the Gita is that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are his own proper 
duties, or sva-dharma. Even if his own proper duties are of an 
inferior type, it is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people’s duties which he could well perform. It is 
even better to die cleaving to one’s caste-duties, than to turn to 
the duties fixed for other people, which only do him harm^. 
The caste-duties of Brahmins, Ksattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
are fixed in accordance with their natural qualities. Thus sense- 
control, control over mind, power of endurance, purity, patience, 
sincerity, knowledge of worldly things and philosophic wisdom 
are the natural qualities of a Brahmin. Heroism, bravery, patience, 
skill, not to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 
the natural duties of a Ksattriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade are the natural duties of a Sudra. A man can 
attain his highest only by performing the specific duties of his 
own caste. God pervades this world, and it is He who moves all 
beings to work. A man can best realize himself by adoring God 
and by the performance of his own specific caste-duties. No sin 
can come to a man who performs his own caste-duties. Even if 
one’s caste-duties were sinful or wrong, it would not be wrong 

^ Gita , III. 35. 
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for a man to perform them; for, as there is smoke in every fire, so 
there is some wrong thing or other in all our actions^. Arjuna is 
thus urged to follow his caste-duty as a Ksattriya and to fight his 
enemies in the battle-field. If he killed his enemies, then he would 
be the master of the kingdom; if he himself was killed, then, since 
he had performed the duties of a Ksattriya, he would go to Heaven. 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was his duty, he 
would not only lose his reputation, but would also transgress his 
own dharma. 

Such an instruction naturally evokes the objection that war 
necessarily implies injury to living beings; but in reply to such 
an objection Krsna says that the proper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one’s mind from attachment ; when one can perform 
an action with a mind free from attachment, greed and selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty, the evil effects of such action cannot 
affect the performer. The evil effects of any action can affect the 
performer when in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fulfil. But, if he does not seek anything for himself, if he is not 
overjoyed in pleasures, or miserable in pains, his works cannot 
affect him. A man should therefore surrender all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all his actions to God and be in com- 
munion with Him, and yet continue to perform the normal duties 
of his caste and situation of life. So long as we have our bodies, 
the necessity of our own nature will drive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up all work. To give up work can be 
significant only if it means the giving up of all desires for the fruits 
of such actions. If the fruits of actions are given up, then the 
actions can no longer bind us to them. That brings us in return 
peace and contentment, and the saint who has thus attained a per- 
fect equanimity of mind is firm and unshaken in his true wisdom, 
and nothing can sway him to and fro. One may seek to attain 
this state either by philosophic wisdom or by devotion to God, 
and it is the latter path which is easier. God, by His grace, helps 
the devotee to purge his mind of all impurities, and so by His 
grace a man can dissociate his mind from all motives of greed and 
selfishness and be in communion with Him; he can thus perform 
his duties, as^fixed for him by his caste or his custom, without 
looking forward to any reward or gain. 

The GfM ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 
^ xvni, 44%8. 
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conduct in this, that sacrifices are not to be performed for any 
ulterior end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, but 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices are enjoined in the 
scriptures to be performed by Brahmins ; and they must therefore 
be performed from a pure sense of duty. The Gltd ideal of ethics 
differs from that preached in the systems of philosophy like the 
Vedanta or the Yoga of Patanjali in this, that, while the aim 
of these systems was to transcend the sphere of actions and 
duties, to rise to a stage in which one could give up all one’s 
activities, mental or physical, the ideal of the Gita was decidedly 
an ideal of work. The Gitd^ as has already been pointed out, 
does not advocate a course of extremism in anything. However 
elevated a man may be, he must perform his normal caste-duties 
and duties of customary morality^. The Gita is absolutely devoid 
of the note of pessimism which is associated with early Buddhism. 
The iila, samadhi and pannd of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 
Gita their counterparts in the training of a man to disinclination 
for joys and attachments, to concentration on God and the firm 
and steady fixation of will and intelligence ; but the significance of 
these in the Gita is entirely different from that which they have 
in Buddhism. The Gita does not expound a course of approved 
conduct and prohibitions, since, so far as these are concerned, one’s 
actions are to be guided by the code of caste-duties or duties of 
customary morality. What is required of a man is that he should 
cleanse his mind from the impurities of attachment, desires and 
cravings. The samadhi of the Gita is not a mere concentration of 
the mind on some object, but communion with God, and the 
wisdom, or prajnd, of the Gita is no realization of any philosophic 
truth, but a fixed and unperturbed state of the mind, where the 
will and intellect remain unshaken in one’s course of duty, clear 
of all consequences and free from all attachments, and in a state 
of equanimity which cannot be shaken or disturbed by pleasures 
or sorrows. 

It may naturally be asked in this connection, what is the general 
standpoint of Hindu Ethics? The Hindu social system is based 
on a system of fourfold division of castes. The Gltd says that God 
Himself created the fourfold division of castes iifto Brahmins, 
Ksattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, a division based on characteristic 

^ Sankara, of course, is in entire disagreement with this interpretation of the 
Gffa, as will be discussed fin a fefer section. 
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qualities and specific duties. Over and above this caste division 
and its corresponding privileges, duties and responsibilities, there 
is also a division of the stages of life into that of Brahma-cdrin — 
studentygrha-stha — householder, vana-prastha—retited in a forest, 
and bhiksu — mendicant, and each of these had its own prescribed 
duties. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed caste-duties and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as varnairama-dharma. Over and 
above this there were also certain duties which were common to 
all, called the sadharana-dharmas. Thus Manu mentions steadiness 
{dhairya)^ forgiveness {ksama)^ self-control [damd)^ non-Stealing 
{cauryahhdva), purity {sauca), sense-control {indriya-nigraha), 
wisdom (dht)^ learning (mdyd)^ truthfulness (satya) and control of 
anger (akrodha) as examples oi sadharana-dharma. Prasastapada 
mentions faith in religious duties {dharma-sraddha), non-injury 
{ahijnsd)^ doing good to living beings {hhuta-hitatva)^ truthfulness 
{satya-vacana)^ non-stealing {asteya)^ sex-continence [brahma- 
carya)j sincerity of mind [anupadha)^ control of anger [krodha- 
varjana)^ cleanliness and ablutions [abhisecana)^ taking of pure food 
(suci-dravya-sevana), devotion to Vedic gods [visista-devata-bhakti)^ 
and watchfulness in avoiding transgressions [apramdda). The 
caste-duties must be distinguished from these common duties. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts are common to all the three higher 
castes, Brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vaisyas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth ; 
the specific duties of a Ksattriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retreat from battles and other 
specific tasks; the duties of a Vaisya are buying, selling, agri- 
culture, breeding and rearing of cattle, and the specific duties of a 
Vaisya. The duties of a Sudra are to serve the three higher castes^. 

Regarding the relation between varna-dharma and sadharana- 
dharmay a modern writer says that ‘The sadharana-dharmas con- 
stitute the foundation of the varndsrama-dharmaSy the limits 
within which the latter are to be observed and obeyed. For 

^ The Gitdj however, counts self-control {sama)j control over the mind 
{damd)y purity (sauca), forgiving nature sincerity knowledge 

{jndna), whdon^vijndna) and faith, (dstiky a) as the natural qualities of Brahmins. 
The duties of Ksattriyas are heroism (saurya)^ smartness (tejas), power of en- 
durance (dhrti)y skill (daksya), not to fly in battle (yuddhe cdpy apaldyand), 
making of gifts and power of controlling others The 

natural duties of Vaisyas are agriculture, rearing of cows and tr^e. Gitdy 
'"xviii. 42~44, 
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example, the Brahmin in performing religious sacrifice must not 
appropriate another’s property, non-appropriation being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though in a negative way) the 
common good of the community — and so, in an indirect way, 
serves the common good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
specific community who observes the duties of his class does 
not serve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
process all other communities according to their deserts and needs, 
and in this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen, 
is also the view of Plato, whose virtue of justice is the common 
good which is to be realized by each class through its specific 
duties ; but this is to be distinguished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the sadharana-dharmas of the Hindu 
classification. The end in these common and universal duties is 
not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized in 
specific communities, but the common good as the precondition 
and foundation of the latter; it is not the good which is common- 
in-the-individual, but common-as-the-prius-of-the-individual . 
Hence the sadharana duties are obligatory equally for all indi- 
viduals, irrespective of their social position or individual capacity^.” 
The statement that the common good {sadhamna-dharma) could 
be regarded as the precondition of the specific caste-duties implies 
that, if the latter came into conflict with the former, then the former 
should prevail. This is, however, inexact; for there is hardly any 
instance where, in case of a conflict, the sMharana-dharma^ or the 
common duties, had a greater force. Thus, for example, non-injury 
to living beings was a common duty ; but sacrifices implied the killing 
of animals, and it was the clear duty of the Brahmins to perform 
sacrifices. War implied the taking of an immense number of human 
lives ; but it was the duty of a Ksattriya not to turn away from a 
battle-field, and in pursuance of his obligatory duty as a Ksattriya 
he had to fight. Turning to traditional accounts, we find in the 
Rdmayana that Sambtika was a Sudra saint {muni) who was per- 
forming ascetic penances in a forest. This was a transgression of 
caste-duties; for a Sudra could not perform tapaSy which only the 
higher caste people were allowed to undertake, aind hence the 
performance of tapas by the Sudra saint Sambuka was regarded 

^ EtUfiS of the Hindus^, by S. K, Maitra under Dr Seal's dose personal 
supervision and guidance, *^pp. ^-4. 
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as adharma (vice) ; and, as a result of this adharma^ there was a 
calamity in the kingdom of Rama in the form of the death of an 
infant son of a Brahmin. King Rama went out in his chariot and 
beheaded Sambuka for transgressing his caste-duties. Instances 
could be multiplied to show that, when there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the common duties, it was the former that 
had the greater force. The common duties had their force only 
when they were not in conflict with the caste-duties. The Gita is 
itself an example of how the caste-duties had preference over 
common duties. In spite of the fact that Arjuna was extremely 
unwilling to take the lives of his near and dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Kuruksetra Krsna tried his best to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to fight and pointed out to him that it was 
his clear duty, as a Ksattriya, to fight. It seems therefore very 
proper to hold that the common duties had only a general applica- 
tion, and that the specific caste-duties superseded them, whenever 
the two were in conflict. 

The Gita does not raise the problem of common duties, as its 
synthesis of nivrtti (cessation from work) and pramtti (tending to 
work) makes it unnecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common duties ; for its instruction to take to work with a mind 
completely detached from all feelings and motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher sphere, which would not be in need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtues. 

The theory of the Gita that, if actions are performed with 
an unattached mind, then their defects cannot touch the per- 
former, distinctly implies that the goodness or badness of an 
action does not depend upon the external effects of the action, but 
upon the inner motive of action. If there is no motive of pleasure 
or self-gain, then the action performed cannot bind the performer; 
for it is only the bond of desires and self-love that really makes an 
action one’s own and makes one reap its good or bad fruits. 
Morality from this point of view becomes wholly subjective, and 
the special feature of the Gita is that it tends to make all actions 
non-moral by cutting away the bonds that connect an action with 
its performer. In such circumstances the more logical course 
would be that of Sankara, who would hold a man who is free 
from desires and attachment to be above morality, above duties 
and above responsibilities. The Gitd^ hWever, would not advocate 
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the objective nwrtti^ or cessation of work; its whole aim is to 
effect subjective nivrtti, or detachment from desires. It would not 
allow anyone to desist from his prescribed objective duties; but, 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they wxre 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or self-interest, 
they would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who, 
in his perfect equanimity of mind, would transcend all his actions 
and their effects. If Arjuna fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinsmen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
his actions might be, they would not affect him. Yudhisthira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing his kins- 
men by repentance, gifts, asceticism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other view, which was prevalent in the Maha-bharata period, 
that, when the performance of caste-duties led to such an injury 
to human lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
by such means^. Yudhisthira maintained that of asceticism {tapas)^ 
the giving up of all duties {tyaga)^ and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth {avadhi)^ the second is better than the first and the 
third is better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course was to take to an ascetic life and give up all duties 
and responsibilities, whereas Arjuna held that the best course 
for a king would be to take upon himself the normal responsi- 
bilities of a kingly life and at the same time remain unattached 
to the pleasures of such a life^. Regarding also the practice of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc., Arjuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man may live, 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it is impossible for him to 
practise non-injury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even in the water that one drinks and the fruits that one eats, even 
in breathing and winking many fine and invisible insects are 
killed. So the virtue of non-injury, or, for the matter of that, all 
kinds of virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions always imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commonsense view of things. Non-injury may 

^ Maha-bhdrata, XU, 7, $6 and 27. 

^ Thus Arjuna says: 

asaktah saktavad gacchan nihsango muhta^dyandhc^tah 
samah iatrau ca mitre ca sa vai miikto mahipate; 
to which Yudhisthira replies: 

tapas tydgo ^vadhir iti niscayas tv e§a dhnnatdm 
paraspararn pay a ^dni ye§dm naihsreyast matih. 

Ibid. xii. 18. 31 and xii. 19. 9. 
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be good; but there are cases where non-injury would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger enters into a cattle-shed, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So all religious injunctions 
are made from the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
maintenance of society and must therefore be obeyed with an eye 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and the well-being of the people^. It seems clear, then, 
that, when the Gita urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal duties, vocation and place in life and its 
responsibilities, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our minds unattached, it refers to the view which Yudhisthira 
expresses, that we must give up all our works. The Gita therefore 
repeatedly urges that tyaga does not mean the giving up of all 
works, but the mental giving up of the fruits of all actions. 

Though the practice of detachment of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would necessarily in- 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all that is high and noble, yet the Gita sometimes denounces 
certain types of conduct in very strong terms. Thus, in the sixteenth 
chapter, it is said that people who hold a false philosophy and 
think that the world is false and, without any basis, deny the 
existence of God and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life than mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in all kinds of cruel 
deeds, and would by their mischievous actions turn the world to 
the path of ruin. In their insatiable desires, filled with pride, 
vanity and ignorance, they take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. They argue too much and think that there is nothing 
greater than this world that we live in, and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and enjoyments. Tied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, they accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner for the gratification of their sense-desires. 
‘‘I have got this to-day,’’ they think, ‘‘and enjoy myself; I have 
so much hoarded money and I shall have more later on”; “that 
enemy has been killed by me, I shall kill other enemies also, I am 

^ Loka-ydtrdrtham evedarn dharma-pravacanafn krtam 

ahimsd sddhu himseti hey an dharma-parigrahah 
natyantarn gmiavat kiifncin na cdpy atyanta^nirgunam 
tihhayani sarva^kdryesu driyate sdd,hv asadhu/Dd, 
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a lord, I enjoy myself, I am successful, powerful and happy, I 
am rich, I have a noble lineage, there is no one like me, I perform 
sacrifices, make gifts and enjoy.” They get distracted by various 
kinds of ideas and desires and, surrounded by nets of ignorance 
and delusion and full of attachment for sense-gratifications, they 
naturally fall into hell. Proud, arrogant and filled with the vanity 
of wealth, they perform improperly the so-called sacrifices, as a 
demonstration of their pomp and pride. In their egoism, power, 
pride, desires and anger they always ignore God, both in them- 
selves and in others^. The main vices that one should try to 
get rid of are thus egoism, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 
and vanity, and of these desire and anger are again and again 
mentioned as being like the gates of helP. 

Among the principal virtues called the divine equipment {daivl 
sampat) the Gita counts fearlessness {abhaya)^ purity of heart 
{sattva-samsuddhi)y knowledge of things and proper action in ac- 
cordance with it, giving, control of mind, sacrifice, study, tapas^ 
sincerity non-injury (ahimsa)^ truthfulness {satyd)^ control 

of anger {akrodha)y renunciation {tydga)y peacefulness of mind 
{santi)ynot to backbite (apatsuna), kindness to the suffering {bhutesu 
dayd)y not to be greedy {alolupatvd)^ tenderness (mdrdavd)^ a feeling 
of shame before people in general when a wrong action is done 
(/in), steadiness {acapala)^ energy (te'^as), a forgiving spirit (ksanti), 
patience (dhrti) y pmity {sauca)y not to think ill of others {adroha)^ 
and not to be vain. It is these virtues which liberate our spirits, 
whereas vanity, pride, conceit, anger, cruelty and ignorance are 
vices which bind and enslave us^. The man who loves God should 
not hurt any living beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 
towards them, and should yet be unattached to all things, should 
have no egoism, be the same in sorrows and pleasures and full of 
forgivingness for all. He should be firm, self-controlled and always 
contented. He should be pure, unattached, the same to all, should 
not take to actions from any personal motives, and he has nothing 
to fear. He is the same to friends and enemies, in appreciation and 
denunciation; he is the same in heat and cold, pleasure and pain; 
he is the same in praise and blame, homeless and always satisfied 
with anything and everything; he is always unperturbed and 
absolutely unattached to all things^. If one carefully goes through 

^ Gita^^i. 8-i8. ^ ® Bid, xvi. 21. 

Ibid, XVI. 1-5. r-"' y Xbtd, xii. 13-19; see also ibid. xiii. 8-11. 
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the above list of virtues, it appears that the virtues are pre- 
eminently of a negative character — one should not be angry, hurt- 
ful to others, egoistic, proud or vain, should not do anything with 
selfish motives, should not be ruffled by pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and should be absolutely unattached. Of the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart, a forgiving spirit, tenderness, 
friendliness, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent. The terms maitra (friendliness) and karma {com- 
passion) might naturally suggest the Buddhist virtues so named, 
since they do not occur in the Upanisads^. But in the Gita also they 
are mentioned only once, and the general context of the passage 
shows that no special emphasis is put on these two virtues. They 
do not imply any special kind of meditation of universal friendship 
or universal piety or the active performance of friendly and sympa- 
thetic deeds for the good of humanity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simply the positive friendly 
state of the mind that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to fellow-beings. The Gltd does not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, but encourages a friendly spirit as a 
means of discouraging the tendency to do harm to others. The 
life that is most admired in the Gltd is a life of unattachedness, 
a life of peace, contentment and perfect equanimity and unper- 
turbedness in joys and sorrows. The vices that are denounced are 
generally those that proceed from attachment and desires, such as 
egoism, pride, vanity, anger, greediness, etc. There is another class 
of virtues which are often praised, namely those which imply 
purity, sincerity and alertness of mind and straightness of conduct. 
The negative virtue of sense-control, with its positive counterpart, 
the acquirement of the power of directing one's mind in a right 
direction, forms the bed-rock of the entire superstructure of the 
Gltd code of moral and virtuous conduct. 

The virtue of sameness {samatva), however, seems to be the 
great ideal which the Gltd is never tired of emphasizing again and 
again. This sameness can be attained in three different stages: 
subjective sameness, or equanimity of mind, or the sameness in 
joys and sorrows, praise and blame and in all situations of life; 
objective sanffeness, as regarding all people, good, bad or in- 
different, a friend or an enemy, with equal eyes and in the same 

^ The term maitra occurs only once in the Muktikopanisat, and the 

iVf is in ail probability one of the later U*ianis£rds. ^ 
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impartial spirit; and the final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self-realized state when one is absolutely un- 
perturbed by all worldly things — a state of transcendence called 
gunatlta. Thus in the Gitd^ ii. 15, it is said that he whom sense- 
affections and physical troubles cannot affect in any way, who is 
unperturbable and the same in joys and sorrows, attains immor- 
tality. In II. 38 Krsna asks Arjuna to think of joys and sorrows, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat as being the same, and to engage 
himself in the fight with such a mind ; for, if he did so, no sin would 
touch him. In ii. 47 Krsna says to Arjuna that his business is only 
to perform his duties and not to look for the effects of his deeds ; 
it is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per- 
forming one’s duties. In ii. 48 this sameness in joys and sorrows 
is described as yoga^ and it is again urged that one should be 
unperturbed whether in success or in failure. The same idea is 
repeated in ii. 55, 56 and 57, where it is said that a true saint 
should not be damped in sorrow or elated in joy, and that he 
should not be attached to anything and should take happiness or 
misery indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 
regretting the latter. Such a man is absolutely limited to his own 
self and is self-satisfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 
or in not achieving anything; there is no personal object for him 
to attain in the world^. To such a man gold and stones, desirables 
and undesirables, praise and blame, appreciation and denunciation, 
friends and foes are all alike^. Such a man makes no distinction 
whether between a friend and foe, or between a sinner and a 
virtuous man^. Such a man knows that pleasures and pains are 
welcomed and hated by all and, thinking so, he desires the good 
of all and looks upon all as he would upon himself — on a learned 
Brahmin of an elevated character, on a cow, an elephant, a dog or 
a canddla; and the wise behave in the same way^. He sees God in 
all beings and knows the indestructible and the immortal in all 
that is destructible. He who knows that all beings are perv?*aded 
by all, and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does not hurt 
his own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest^. As the 
culmination of this development, there is the state in which a man 
transcends all the corporeal and mundane characteristics of the 
threefold gunas^ and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 

^ Oita, III. 17, 18. 2 Jhid.xiv, 24, 25. ® Ibid, vi. 9. 

^ Ibia. VI. 31 ; also v. 18. f'" ^ Ibid, xiiu 38. 
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sorrow, attains immortality. He knows that the worldly qualities 
of things, the gums, are extraneous to his own spiritual nature, 
and by such thoughts he transcends the sphere of all worldly 
qualities and attains Brahmahood^. 

Apart from the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the Gita speaks again and 
again of sacrifices, tapas and gifts, as duties which cannot be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual development. It is well worth pointing 
out that the Gita blames the performance of sacrifices either for 
the attainment of selfish ends or for making a display of pomp 
or pride. The sacrifices are to be performed from a sense of duty 
and of public good, since it is only by the help of the sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring down heavy showers, through 
which crops may grow in plenty. Physical tapas is described as 
the adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise men, as purity, 
sincerity, sex-continence and non-injury; tapas in speech is de- 
scribed as truthful and unoffending speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, and also study; mental tapas is 
described as serenity of mind {manah-prasada), happy temper 
(saumyatva), thoughtfulness (mauna), self-control (atma-vini- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tapas is 
to be performed without any idea of gain or the fulfilment of 
any ulterior end^. Gifts are to be made to good Brahmins in a 
holy place and at an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty. 
This idea that gifts are properly made only when they are made 
to good Brahmins at a holy time or place is very much more 
limited and restricted than the Mahayana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, without the slightest restriction of any kind. Thus 
it is said in the ^iksa-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and other wild animals in a wild forest, since 
the Bodhisattva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has therefore to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would only mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fulfilment of his virtue of universal charity. The Bodhisattvas 
take the vow of giving away their all in universal charity®. 

Thus the fundamental teaching of the Gf is to follow caste- 
duties without^ any motive of self-interest or the gratification of 
sense-desires. The other general duties of sacrifices, tapas and 

^ Glta^mY. 20, 23, 26. ^ Ibid, xvi. 

® Siksd’-samuccaya, ch, xix, p. 349. 
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gifts are also to be practised by all and may hence be regarded in 
some sense as being equivalent to the sadharana-dharmas of the 
Vaisesika and Smrti literature. But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(ahimsd), then the caste-duties are to be followed in preference. 
It does not seem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
which are enjoined can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties; for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
with which probably no caste-duties can come into conflict. But, 
though there is no express mandate of the Gztd on the point, yet 
it may be presumed that, should a Sudra think of performing 
sacrifices, tapas or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
most certainly be opposed by the Gltdy as it would be against the 
prescribed caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special virtues enjoined by the GitUy yet, when a Ksattriya kills 
his enemies in open and free fight, that fight is itself to be re- 
garded as virtuous {dharmya) and there is for the Ksattriya no sin 
in the killing of his enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
to Brahman and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness in his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
cannot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant^. On the one hand 
the Gita keeps clear of the ethics of the absolutist and meta- 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
caste and customary duties, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, sincerity, non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachment as much as the 
absolutist systems would desire to do; on the other hand, it 
does not adopt any of the extreme and rigorous forms of self- 
discipline, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimited and universalist scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
the middle course, strongly emphasizing the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all selfish ends and 
desires along with the performance of the normal duties. This 
detachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained either through 
wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 
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Analysis of Action, 

The consideration of the Gita ethics naturally brings in the 
problem of the analysis of the nature of action, volition and agent. 
The principal analysis of volition in Hindu Philosophy is to be 
found in the Nyaya-Vaisesika works. Prasastapada divides animal 
activities into two classes, firstly, those that are of a reflex nature 
and originate automatically from life-functions {jivana-purvaka) 
and subserve useful ends {kdm api artha-kriydm) for the organism, 
and, secondly, those conscious and voluntary actions that proceed 
out of desire or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones. Prabhakara holds that volitional 
actions depend on several factors, firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done (kdryatdfndna)^ which Gangabhatta in 
his Bhdtta’-cintdmani explains as meaning not merely a general 
notion that a particular work can be done by the agent, but also the 
specific notion that an action must be done by him — a sense which 
can proceed only from a belief that the action would be useful to 
him and would not be sufficiently harmful to him to dissuade him 
from it. Secondly, there must be the belief that the agent has the 
power or capacity of performing the action {krti-sddhyatd-jndna). 
This belief of krti-sddhyatd-jndna leads to desire (ciktrsd). The 
Prabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
action can be desired only if it is conducive to the good of the agent. 
Instead of this element they suppose that actions are desired when 
the agent identifies himself with the action as one to be accom- 
plished by him — ^an action is desired only as a kind of self- 
realization. The Nyaya, however, thinks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The Gita seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gunas or characteristic qualities of prakrti, 
the primal matter. It is through ignorance and false pride that 
one thinks himself to be the agent^. In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five causes, viz. the 
body, the agent, the various sense-organs, the various life-functions 
and biomotor ’Activities, and the unknown objective causal ele- 
ments or the all-controlling power of God {daivay. All actions 

^ Gltdf lii. 27; XIII. 29. 

2 adhisthanam taihdkartd karanam ca prthc^-vidham ^ 

vividhas ca prtkak cestd daivant caidttra pancamam. Ibid, xvni, 14.. 
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being due to the combined operation of these five elements, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per- 
former of actions. Thus it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded person 
through his misapplied intelligence does not see things properly^. 
Whatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
speech or mind, have these five factors as their causes^. The 
philosophy that underlies the ethical position of the GUa consists 
in the kct that, in reality, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakrti^ 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men- 
tioned, among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoism to think that one can, at his own sweet will, undertake 
a work or cease from doing works. For the prakrti, or primal 
matter, through its later evolutes, the collocation of causes, would 
of itself move us to act, and even in spite of the opposition of our 
will we are led to perform the very action which we did not want 
to perform. So Krsna says to Arjuna that the egoism through 
which you would say that you would not fight is mere false 
vanity, since the prakrti is bound to lead you to action^. A man 
is bound by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape* 
He has to work in spite of the opposition of his Prakrti^ 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to work. That 
being so, no one can renounce all actions. If renouncing actions 
is an impossibility, and if one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and no actions which are absolutely faultless, absolutely above all 
criticism; so the proper way in which a man should purify his 
actions is by purging his mind of all imperfections and impurities 
of desires and attachment. But a question may arise how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the five-fold colloca- 
tion, a person can determine his actions? The general implication 
of the Gita seems to be that, though the action follows necessarily 
as the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give a 
direction to these actions; if a man wishes to dissociate himself 
from all attachments and desires by dedicating tfie fruits of all 
his actions to God and clings to God with such a purpose, God 
helps him to attain his noble aim. 

^ Gltd, XVIII. 1 6 . ^ ^ Ibid, XVIII. 15. 
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Eschatology. 

The Gita is probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement is made regarding the imperishable nature of existent 
things and the impossibility of that which is non-existent coming 
into being. It says that what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and that what exists cannot cease to be. In modern times 
we hear of the principle of the conservation of energy and also of 
the principle of the conservation of mass. The principle of the 
conservation of energy is distinctly referred to in the Vyasa-bhmya 
on Patanjali-sutra, iv. 3, but the idea of the conservation of mass 
does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedantist and the Samkhyist seem to base their philosophies on 
an ontological principle known as sat-karya-vada^ which holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause. The Vedanta holds that 
the effect as such is a mere appearance and has no true existence ; 
the cause alone is truly existent. The Samkhya, on the other hand, 
holds that the effect is but a modification of the causal substance, 
and, as such, is not non-existent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause; the effect may therefore be said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation (kdrana-vyapdra). Both 
these systems strongly object to the Buddhist and Nyaya view that 
the effect came into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as a-sat-karya-vada. Both the Samkhya and the Vedanta tried to 
prove their theses, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their doctrines are based upon an a priori proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying the principle of the conservation of 
energy and the conservation of mass, but which is difficult to be 
proved by reference to a posteriori illustration. Thus, the Samkhya 
says that the effect exists in the cause, since, had it not been 
so, there would be no reason why certain kinds of effects, e.g. 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamum. That certain kinds of effects are produced only from 
certain kinds of causes does not really prove the doctrine of sat- 
karya-vdda^ but only implies it; for the doctrine of saUkaryU'-vada 
rests on an a priori principle such as that formulated in the Gita 
—that what exists cannot perish, and that what does not exist 
cannot come into being^. The Gf/a does not try to prove this pro- 
position, but takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 

^ ndsatQ mdyate hhdvo ndbhavo vidytde GUd, ii. 16. • 

,, ^ 
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challenge. It does not, however, think of applying this prin- 
ciple, which underlies the ontological position of the Samldiya 
and the Vedanta, in a general way. It seems to apply the principle 
only to the nature of self {dtman). Thus it says, Arjuna, 
that principle by which everything is pervaded is to be regarded 
as deathless ; no one can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 
that perish belong to the deathless eternal and unknowable self ; 
therefore thou shouldst fight. He who thinks the self to be destruc- 
tible, and he who thinks it to be the destroyer, do not know that 
it can neither destroy nor be destroyed. It is neither born nor 
does it die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again.... 
Weapons cannot cut it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot dis- 
solve it and air cannot dry it.’’ The immortality of self preached 
in the Gita seems to have been directly borrow^ed from the 
Upanisads, and the passages that describe it seem to breathe 
the spirit of the Upanisads not only in idea, but also in the 
modes and expressions. The ontological principle that what exists 
cannot die and that what is not cannot come into being does not 
seem to have been formulated in the Upanisads. Its formulation 
in the Gita in support of the principle of immortality seems, 
therefore, to be a distinct advance on the Upanisadic philosophy 
in this direction. 

The first argument urged by Krsna to persuade Arjuna to 
fight was that the self was immortal and that it was the body only 
that could be injured or killed, and that therefore Arjuna need not 
feel troubled because he was going to kill his kinsmen in the battle 
of Kuruksetra. Upon the death of one body the self only changed 
to another, in which it was reborn, just as a man changed his old 
clothes for new ones. The body is always changing, and even in 
youth, middle age and old age, does not remain the same. The 
change at death is also a change of body, and so there is no 
intrinsic difference between the changes of the body at different 
stages of life and the ultimate change that is effected at death, 
when the old body is forsaken by the spirit and a new body is 
accepted. Our bodies are always changing, and, though the different 
stages in this growth in childhood, youth and old age represent 
comparatively small degrees of change, yet these oufht to prepare 
our minds to realize the fact that death is also a similar change of 
body only and cannot, therefore, affect the unperturbed nature 
of the s^lf, which, im spit^ of all changes of body at successive 
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births and rebirths, remains unchanged in itself. When one is born 
one must die, and when one dies one must be reborn. Birth 
necessarily implies death, and death necessarily implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death. From Brahma down to all living creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Arjuna’s questions as to what becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path of yoga^ is somehow through 
his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who has been once on the path of 
right cannot suffer; so, when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of death, he is born 
again in a family of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise yoginsi and in this new birth he is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement, and the old practice of the previous birth carries 
him onward, without any effort on his part, in his new line of 
progress. By his continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each life the yogin 
attains his final realization. Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that he fixes upon 
at the time of his death. But those that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seer, the smallest of the small, the upholder of all, 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness, and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control all the gates of their senses and 
their mind in their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza- 
tion in God. From the great Lord, the great unmanifested and 
incomprehensible Lord, proceeds the unmanifested (avyakta), 
from which come out all manifested things {vyaktayah sarvah)^ 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. Thus 
there are two forms of the unmanifested {avyakta)^ the un- 
manifested out of which all the manifested things come, and the 
unmanifested which is the nature of the eternal Lord from whom the 
former come^. The ideas oi deva-yana 2inA pitT-yanaydahsindyana 
and Uttar dy ana ^ the black and the white courses as mentioned in 
the Upanisads, are also referred to in the Gltd. Those who go 
through smoSe in the new-moon fortnight and the later six months 
(when the sun is on the south of the equator), and thus take the black 
course, return again; but those who take the white course of fire 

^ Gtia, vm. i6®*3. 
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in the full-moon fortnight and the former six months (when the 
sun is on the north of the equator) do not return again^. No very 
significant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. They 
seem to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Chandogya 
XJpanisad, The Gitdy again, speaking of others, says that those 
who follow the sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pleasures in heaven, and, when their merits are exhausted by the 
enjoyments of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earth. Those who follow the path of desires and take to religious 
duties for the attainment of pleasures must always go to heaven 
and come back again — they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coming. Again, in the Gltd^ xvi. 19, Krsna says, ‘‘ I make cruel 
vicious persons again and again take birth as ferocious animals.” 

The above summary of the eschatological views of the Gltd 
shows that it collects together the various traditionally accepted 
views regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
them properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the Gltd believes 
in the doctrine of karma. Thus in xv. 2 and in iv. 9 it is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gltd 
believes that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world. 
The bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. But what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the Gltd, i% that 
it leads to rebirth. When one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
desire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the bondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. The pro- 
position definitely pronounced in the Gltd, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 
first part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha — ‘‘What 
being, is there death? Birth being, there is death.” It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gltd towards Vedic per- 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage- 
ment. These are actions which are prompted by desires and, like 
all other actions similarly prompted, they entail with them the 
bonds of karma; as soon as the happy eiffects produced by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the per- 
formers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 
* ^ Qitd, vni. 24-36. 
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are reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life. The 
idea that, there being birth, there is death, and that, if there is death 
there is also rebirth, is the same in the Gita as in Buddhism; but 
the Gita form seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of other causal links intimately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle, of which the Gita seems to be entirely 
ignorant. The Gita does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. It, of 
course, knows that attachment is the root of all vice ; but it is only 
by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bondage of karma to rebirth. The main 
purpose of the Gita is not to find out how one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and stop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
rule of the performance of one’s duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain- 
ing one’s highest; but instruction as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the evils of this worldly life does 
not form any part of the content of the Gita. The Gita has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and death not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
not worth living, but to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such universal happenings as birth and death. The principal 
ideas are, no doubt, those of attachment, karma., birth, death and 
rebirth; but the idea of Buddhism is more complex and more 
systematized, and is therefore probably a later development at 
a time when the Gita discussions on the subject were known. 
The Buddhist doctrine that there is no self and no individual 
anywhere is Just the opposite of the Gita doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the self. 

But the Gita speaks not only of rebirth, but also of the 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the Chandogya Upamsad^. The only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the Gita is that there 
are more details in the Upanisad than in the Gita. But the ideas 
of deva-yana and pitr-ydna do not seem to fit in quite consistently 
with the idea"\>f rebirth on earth. The Gitd^ however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth with the deva-ydna-pitr-ydna idea and 
also with the idea of ascent to heaven as an effect of the merits 

Chandogya Upantsa'^ Y. lo. 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combines 
the different trains of ideas just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without trying to harmonize them properly. It does not 
attempt to discuss the point regarding the power of karma in 
determining the nature of rebirths, enjoyments and sufferings. 
From some passages (iv. 9 or vi. 40-45) it might appear that the 
bonds of karma produced their effects independently by their own 
powers, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
of karma. But there are other passages (xvi. 19) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewards or punishes good and bad deeds by arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the GfM, v. 15, 
it is said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
whereas, if we judge rightly, God does not take cognizance either 
of vices or of virtues. Here again there are two contradictory 
views of karma : one view in which karma is regarded as the cause 
which brings about all inequalities in life, and another view which 
does not attribute any value to good or bad actions. The only way 
in which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gita is by holding that \h.t Gita does not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice {puny a or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad; it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with reference to us, and which render them sinful for us. 
Since the actions themselves are neither good nor bad, the per- 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one’s kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty ; but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were performed through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of view, the idea of morality 
in the Gita is essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morality, virtue and vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
as subjective, it is not wholly subjective. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
of good and bad. The caste-duties and other duties of customary 
morality are definitely fixed, and no one should trSisgress them. 
The subjectivity of virtue and vice consists in the fact that they 
depend entirely on our good or bad actions. If actions are per- 
formed from a sense of oti^dience to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties or duties of customary morality, then such actions, in spite 
of their bad consequences, would not be regarded as bad. 

Apart from these courses of rebirth and ascent to heaven, 
the last and best and ultimate course is described as being libera- 
tion, which transcends all that can be achieved by all kinds of 
merits attained by sacrifices, gifts or tapas. He who attains this 
highest achievement lives in God and is never born again^. The 
highest realization thus consists in being one with God, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Gita liberation {moksa) means 
liberation from old age and death. This liberation can be attained 
by true philosophic knowledge of the nature of ksetra, or the 
mind-body whole, and the ksetra-jna^ the perceiving selves, or the 
nature of what is truly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
clinging to God as one’s nearest and dearest^. This liberation from 
old age and death also means liberation from the ties of karma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself, as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge or of devotion to God ; but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who cling to Him through devotion®. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God, the moral elevation, con- 
sisting of dissociation from attachment and the right performance 
of duties in an unattached manner, is indispensable. 


God and Man. 

The earliest and most recondite treatment regarding the nature 
and existence of God and His relation to man is to be found in 
the Gita, The starting-point of the Gita theism may be traced as 
far back as the Purusa-sukta^ where it is said that the one quarter 
of the purusa has spread out as the cosmic universe and its 
living beings, while its other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens^. This passage is repeated in Chandogya^ in. iz, 6 and in 
Maitrdyani^ vi. 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above {urdhva-mulam tripad Brahma), This idea, 
in a slightly modified form, appears in the Katha Upanisad^ 
VI. I, where li is said that this universe is the eternal Asvattha 

i Gita, VIII. 38 ; IX. 4, ^ Ibid, vn. 29; xiii. 34. ® Ibid, xviii. 66. 
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tree which has its root high up and its branches downwards 
{urdhm-mulo ^mk-sdkhah). The Gita borrows this idea and says, 
‘■This is called the eternal Asvattha (pipul tree) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who knows this, he knows the Vedas’’ (xv. i). Again it is 
said, “Its branches spread high and low, its leaves of sense-objects 
are nourished by the gunas, its roots are spread downwards, tied 
with the knots of karma^ the human world” (xv. 2); and in the 
next verse, it is said, “ In this world its true nature is not perceived ; 
its beginning, its end, and the nature of its subsistence, remain 
unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted Asvattha tree 
with the strong axe of unattachment (asanga-sastrena) that one has 
to seek that state from which, when once achieved, no one returns. ” 
It is clear from the above three passages that the Gita has elabo- 
rated here the simile of the Asvattha tree of the Katha Upanisad, 
The Gita accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
that these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
their sap from the ground of human beings, to which they are 
attached by the knots of karma. This means a duplication of the 
Asvattha tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the main one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reach that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a flood of light on the GUd 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
Purusa-sukta passage already referred to. God is not only im- 
manent, but transcendent as well. The immanent part, which forms 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or may a: it is an emanation, 
a development, from God. The good and the evil, the moral and 
the immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of this world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that has grown in this lower world, is itself the differenceless 
reality— the Brahman. But, though the Brahman is again and 
again referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate realization, 
the absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality transcends 
even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, howevdS* great it may 
be, is only a constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
God. The cosmic universe, the gunas^ the purusas^ the mind- 
structui^ composed ctf hu(idhi^ ahamkdra^ etc., and the Brahman, 
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are all constituents of God, having their separate functions and 
mental relations ; but God in His super-personality transcends them 
all and upholds them all. There is, however, one important point 
in which the Gita differs from the Upanisads — this is, its intro- 
duction of the idea that God takes birth on earth as man. Thus in 
the Gita, iv. 6 and iv, 7, it is said that ‘^whenever there is a dis- 
turbance of dharma and the rise of adharma, I create myself ; 
though I am unborn, of immortal self and the lord of all beings, 
yet by virtue of my own nature (prakrti) I take birth through my 
own mdyd (blinding power of the gums), This doctrine of the 
incarnation of God, though not dealt with in any of the purely 
speculative systems, yet forms the corner-stone of most systems of 
religious philosophy and religion, and the Gita is probably the 
earliest work available to us in which this doctrine is found. The 
effect of its introduction and of the dialogue form of the Gita, in 
which the man-god Krsna instructs Arjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct, is that the instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes concrete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section, the Gita is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy, but a practical course of introduction to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Himself in the form of Krsna to His 
devotee, Arjuna. In the Gita abstract philosophy melts down 
to an insight into the nature of practical life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Krsna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
between God and man. For the God in the Gita is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or theology, but a God who could be a man 
and be capable of all personal relations. 

The all-pervasive nature of God and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholder of all things in the world is again and 
again in various ways emphasized in the Gltd, Thus Krsna says, 
There is nothing greater than I, all things are held in me, 
like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland ; I am the liquidity in 
water, the light of the sun and the moon, manhood (paurusa) 
in man; good smell in earth, the heat of the sun, intelligence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes, strength in the strong, and 
I am also the^esires which do not transgress the path of virtue^.” 
Again, it is said that ^‘in my unmanifested form I 

pervade the whole world; all beings exist completely in me, but 

■ . . ■ "'n , ' 
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l am not exhausted in them; yet so do I transcend them that none 
of the beings exist in me — I am the upholder of all beings, I do 
not exist in them and yet I am their procreator^.” In both these 
passages the riddle of God’s relation with man, by which He 
exists in us and yet does not exist in us and is not limited by us, 
is explained by the fact of the threefold nature of God ; there is 
a part of Him which has been manifested as inanimate nature and 
also as the animate world of living beings. It is with reference to 
this all-pervasive nature of God that it is said that ‘‘as the air in 
the sky pervades the whole world, so are all beings in ‘ me ’ (God). 
At the end of each cycle (kalpa) all beings enter into my nature 
{prakrtim yanti mamikam)^ and again at the beginning of a cycle I 
create them. I create again and again through my nature (prakrti ) ; 
the totality of all living beings is helplessly dependent on prakrti^ T 
The three prakrtis have already been referred to in the previous 
sections — prakrti of God as cosmic matter, prakrti as the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
as mdya^ or the power of God from which the three gunas have 
emanated. It is with reference to the operation of these prakrtis 
that the cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to be existent in God. But there is the other form of God, 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con- 
cerned, God transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. But in another aspect of God, in His totality and super- 
personality, He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of all, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God’s identity with, and the 
aspect of His transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
supporter of the universe, are not separated in the Gitd^ and both 
the aspects are described often in one and the same passage. Thus 
it is said, ‘H am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
this world, and I am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas, 
Rk, Saman and Yajus; I am the sacrifice, the oblations and the 
fire, and yet I am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices. I am 
the final destiny, upholder, matter, the passive illuminator, the 
rest, support, friend, the origin, the final dissolution, the place, 
the receptacle and the immortal seed. I produce heft and shower, 
I destroy and create, l am both death and the deathless, the good 
and the bad^.” With reference to His transcendent part it is 

^ 3-5. * 2 IX. ® IX. 16-19, 24. 
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said, ‘‘ The sun, the moon and fire do not illuminate it — ^it is my 
final abode, from which, when once achieved, no one returns^.*' 
And again, immediately after, it is said, “ It is my part that forms 
the eternal soul-principle (jwa-bhuta) in the living, which attracts 
the five senses and the manas which lie buried in prakrti^ and 
which takes the body and goes out of it with the six senses, just 
as air takes out fragrance from the flowers^.’’ And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in this world. 
Thus it is said, "‘By my energy I uphold the world and all 
living beings and fill all crops with their specific juices; as fire in 
the bodies of living beings, and aided by the biomotor prana 
functions, I digest the four kinds of food; I am the light in the 
sun, the moon and fire.” Again it is said, I reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness and memory all come from me; 
I alone am to be known by the Vedas; I alone know the Vedas, 
and I alone am the author of the Vedanta^.” From these examples 
it is evident that the Gita does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well be jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic creed. And it does not attempt to answer any objec- 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The Gita not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and is simul- 
taneously transcendent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gita to all objections to the apparently 
different views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
immanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting whole of the super-personality of God. 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sometimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gita talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a theistic vein, and this seems to imply that there is no contra- 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, and 
as the transcendent substratum underlying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and all that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
bad are God’s manifestation, the Gita is never tired of repeating 
that whatever(*is highest, best or even worst in things is God or 

. ^ Gita, XV. 6. 

^ . Ihid. XV. 7 and 8. It is curious that here the word l4vara is used as an 
epithet oi jwa, 

® Ibid. XV* 8, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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God’s manifestation. Thus it is said, ‘I am the gambling of 
dice in all deceptive operations, I am victory in all endeavours, 
heroism of the heroes and the moral qualities {sattva) of all 
moral men {sattmvatdm)'' ; and after enumerating a number of 
such instances Krsna says that, wherever there are special gifts 
or powers or excellence of any kind, they are to be regarded 
as the special manifestation of God^. The idea that God holds 
within Himself the entire manifold universe is graphically em- 
phasized in a fabulous form, when Krsna gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Arjuna sees Krsna in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, faces and ornaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruksetra field 
had entered, like rivers into the ocean. Krsna, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, ‘‘I am time (kdla), the great 
destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the harvest 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk- 
setra have already been killed by me ; you will be merely an instru- 
ment in this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruksetra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovereignty without any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen.” 

The main purport of the GUd view of God seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him. When a man understands the nature 
and reality of his own self and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and the universe 
around him and the gums of attachment, etc,, which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knowledge. There 
is no opposition between the path of this true knowledge (jMna- 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported by right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
is praised in the in several passages. Thus it is said, that just 
as fire burns up the wood, so does knowledge reduce all actions 
to ashes. There is nothing so pure as knowledge# He who has 
true faith is attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 
' h Qitd^ ^, 36 - 41 , 
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is foolish, an unbeliever, and full of doubts, is destroyed. He who 
is always doubting has neither this world, nor the other, nor does 
he enjoy any happiness. Even the worst' sinner can hope to cross 
the sea of sins in the boat of knowledge^. In the GfM, iv. 42, 
Krsna says to Arjuna, Therefore, having destroyed the ignorance 
of your heart by the sword of knowledge, and having cut asunder 
all doubts, raise yourself up.”' But what is this knowledge? In 
the Gita^ iv. 36, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view of things by which all beings are perceived in this 
self or God, The true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cannot be attached to his passions and desires 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said that the roots of the worldly Asvattha tree are to be 
cut by the sword of unattachment. The confusion into which 
Arjuna falls in the GUa^ iii. i and 2, regarding the relative excellence 
of the path of and the path of knowledge is wholly unfounded. 

Krsna points out in the Glta^ in. 3 , that there are two paths, the path 
of knowledge and the path of duties (jnana-yoga and karma-yoga). 
The confusion had arisen from the fact that Krsna had described 
the immortality of soul and the undesirability of Vedic actions 
done with a motive, and had also asked Arjuna to fight and yet 
remain unattached and perform his duty for the sake of duty. 
The purpose of the was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show that the path of knowledge 
leads to the path of duties by liberating it from the bonds of 
attachment; for all attachment is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
is removed by true knowledge. But the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofold nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in His transcendence as Brahman, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of the foundation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manifestation and appearance. There 
is another way of clinging to God as a super-person, in a personal 
relation of intimacy, friendship and dependence. The Gtta admits 
that both these ways may lead us to the attainment of our highest 
realization . But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier. Thus the says (xii, 3-5) that those who adore the in- 
definable, unchangeable, omnipresent, unthinkable, and the un- 
manifested, controlling all their senses, with equal eyes for all 

^ Gudf IV. ,37~4i^,* 
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and engaged in the good of all, by this course attain Him. Those 
who fix their mind on the unmanifested {avyakta) find this course 
very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to God and, 
clinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant communion, them He saves soon from the sea of death 
and rebirth^. 

The most important point in which the Gita differs from the 
Upanisads is that the Gita very strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the best course for attaining our highest realization is to dedicate 
all our actions to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Gita draws many 
of its ideas from the Upanisads and looks to them with respect. 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
and agrees that those who fix their mind on Brahman as their 
ideal also attain the high ideal of realizing God. But this is only 
a compromise ; for the Gita emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association with God must be made by dedicating the fruits 
of all our actions to God, by being a friend of all and sympathetic 
to all, by being self-controlled, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimity and equili- 
brium. It is through such a moral elevation that a man becomes 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing his mind 
on God. In Hat Gita Krsna as God asks Arjuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courses and to cling to God as the only 
protector, and He promises that because of that God will liberate 
him^. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man knows 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly as He is, enters 
into Him. It is by seeking entire protection in God that one can 
attain his eternal state^. 

But, though in order to attain the height at which it is possible 
to fix one^s mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
qualification of detaching oneself from the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet it is sometimes possible to reverse the situation. The 
Gita thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God’s 
love, who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
always adore God with love, are dear to Him, ami God, through 
His great mercy and kindness, grants them the proper wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge^. 
^ Gita, in. 6, 7. ^ Ibitl, xvwr. 66, ® Ibid, xviii. 55, 62. ^ Ibid. x. 9-1 1. 
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In the Gita^ xviii. 57-58, Krsna as God asks Arjnna to leave all 
fruits of actions to God and to fill his mind with God, and He 
assures him that He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, troubles or difficulties. Again, in ix. 30-32 it is 
said that, even if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saint; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains eternal peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Vaisyas and Sudras who cling 
to God for support, are emancipated. Krsna as God assures Arjuna 
that a devotee {bhakta) of God can never be lost^. If a man clings 
to God, no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whether he has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not, God accepts him in whichever way he clings to Him. 
No one can be lost. In whichever way one may be seeking God, one 
is always in God’s path^. If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, with which he follows his worship of those gods, 
and, even through such worship, grants him his desires^. God 
is the Lord of all and the friend of all beings. It is only great- 
souled men who with complete constancy of mind worship God, 
and with firm devotion repeat the name of God, and, being always 
in communion with Him, adore Him with devotion. God is easily 
accessible to those who always think of God with inalienable 
attachment^. In another passage (vii. 16, 17) it is said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God : those who are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble, those who wish to attain some desired 
things, and those who are wise. Of these the wise who 

are always in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior; the wise are dear to Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passage it has been suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the habit of living in communion with God and in 
being in constant devotion to God. The path of bhaktz, or devotion, 
is thus praised in the GUd as being the best. For the ' GUd 
holds that, even if a man cannot proceed in the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach himself from passions and desires and 
establish himself in equanimity, he may still, simply by clinging 
to God and by^firm devotion to Him, bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 

2 Ibid, W. II. • 

^ Ibid, IV. 13-15 ,* V. zg ; vii. 14. 


^ Gudy IX. 30-32, 
® Ibid. VII. 20~22. 
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achieye that moral elevation, with little or no struggle, which is 
attained with so much difficulty by others. The path of bhakti is 
thus introduced in the Gltd^ for the first time, as an independent 
path side by side with the path of wisdom and knowledge of the 
TJpanisads and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elevation, self-control, etc. are indeed regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of true self-realization. But the advantage 
of the path of devotion {bhakti) consists in this, that, while some 
seekers have to work hard on the path of self-control and austere 
self-discipline, either by constant practice or by the aid of philo- 
sophic wisdom, the devotee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva- 
tion — ^not because he is more energetic and better equipped than 
his fellow- workers in other paths, but because he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who cling fast to Him and know nothing else, grants 
them wisdom and raises them up through higher and higher stages 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss. Arjuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth, as his friend, and Krsna in the 
role of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that He would liberate him — He was asking him to give up 
everything else and cling to Him as his only support. The Gltd 
lays down for the first time the corner-stone of the teachings of 
the Bhdgavata-purdna and of the later systems of Vaisnava thought, 
which elaborated the theory of bhakti and described it as the 
principal method of self-elevation and self-realization. 

Another important feature of the Gita doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that, as, on the one hand, God is contemplated 
by His devotees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacher, master and friend, with a full consciousness of His divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic universe, so, on the other hand, 
the transcendent ‘personality of God is realized not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differences, of high and low, good and bad, but as 
the great deity, with a physical, adorable form, whom the devotee 
can worship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The transcendent God 
is not only immanent in the universe, but also present before 
the devotee in the form of a great deity resplendent with bright- 
ness, or in the personaFform of the man-god Krsna, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself. The Gita combines together different 
conceptions of God without feeling the necessity of reconciling 
the oppositions or contradictions involved in them. It does not 
seem to be aware of the philosophical difficulty of combining the 
concept of God as the unmanifested, differenceless entity with 
the notion of Him as the super-person Who incarnates Himself on 
earth in the human form and behaves in the human manner. It 
is not aware of the difficulty that, if all good and evil should 
have emanated from God, and if there be ultimately no moral re- 
sponsibility, and if everything in the world should have the same 
place in God, there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, when there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dharma. If God is impartial to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who clings to Him, 
and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his favour suspend the law of karma} It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice that one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. Why should it be made so easy for even a wicked man 
who clings to God to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma^ without any effort on his part? Again, the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts which constitute the 
complex super-personality of God. How are the unmanifested or 
avyakta part as Brahman, the avyaktap2Lrtzsth.ecosm.ic substratum 
of the universe, the prakrti part as the producer of the gunas^ 
and the prakrti part as the jivas or individual selves, to be com- 
bined and melted together to form a complex personality ? If the 
unmanifested nature is the ultimate abode {param dhdma) oi God^ 
how can God as a person, who cannot be regarded as a mani- 
festation of this ultimate reality, be considered to be transcendent? 
How can there be a relation between God as a person and His 
diverse nature as the cosmic universe, and the ^wa^? In a 
system like that of Sankara Brahman and Isvara, one and the 
many could be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and Isvara and the many as unreal and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Brahman in the mdyay the principle of 
illusoriness. But, howsoever Sankara might interpret the Gita^ it 
does not seera that it considered Isvara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory. In the Upanisads also the notion of Isvara 
and the notion of Brahman are sometimes found side by side. As 
regards God as Isvara, the Gita not only does not think htm to be 
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illusory, but considers him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality— 
the two avyaktas, prakrtijiva and the super-personality of Isvara 
comprehending and transcending them all. The concepts of 
Brahman, jlva, the unmanifested category from which the world 
proceeds, and the gunas are all found in the Upanisads in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But the Gita seems to 
take them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
Isvara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior form, in 
which He transcends and controls them all. In the Upanisads the 
doctrine of bhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of it may be perceived. If the Upanisads ever speak 
of Isvara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the Gita is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimate personal relation with 
God, not only as the majestic super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shares his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could cling for support in 
troubles and difficulties and even appeal for earthly goods . He is the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of the near, and could be felt as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the joy of his love for Him ; he could cling 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every- 
thing else for Him ; he could consider, in his deep love for Him, 
all his other religious duties and works of life as being relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him. This is the path of bhakti or devotion, and the 
Gita assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
may be the difficulties, the bhakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost. 
It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Gita seems to reconcile the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gita was probably written at a time when philo- 
sophical views had not definitely crystallized into hard-and-fast 
systems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of argtment^ had not 
come into fashion. The therefore, is not to be looked upon as a 

properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct? and right pempec^e of things in the light of a mystical ap- 
proach ^o God in self-resignation,devotion, friendship and humility. 
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Visnu, Vasudeva and Krsna. 

Visnu, Bhagavatj Narayana, Hari and Krsna are often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord. Of these Visnu is an important 
god of the Rg-Veda, who is one of the adityas and who makes 
three strides in the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the zenith and as he sets in 
the west. He is also represented in the Rg--Veda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the Rg--V eda Yismx is certainly inferior to Indra, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as Indrd-visnu 
(R.V. IV. 55. 4; VII. 99. 5; VIII. 10. 2, etc.). According to later 
tradition Visnu was the youngest, the twelfth of the adityas ^ 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities^. His three 
steps in the Rg-Vedic allusion have been explained in the Nirukta as 
referring to the three stages of the sun’s progress in the morning, 
at midday and at evening. One of the names of Visnu in the 
Rg-Veda is Sipivista, which Durgacarya explains as “surrounded 
with the early rays” {npi-samjnair bdla-raimibhir avista)^ . Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Veda in the following terms; “I, 
a master of hymns and knowing the sacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, Sipivista. I, who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dwellest beyond this world^.” All this shows that 
Visnu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the qualities of 
the sun. The fact that Vimu was regarded as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in- 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
Satapatha-hrdhmana. In i, 2. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons {asura) the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis- 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods followed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader (te yajnam eva Visnum 
pumskrtyeyuh)y and desired their own shares ; the demons felt 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as would 

' . , H' 

^ Ekadaias tatha Tvastadvadaso Visnur ucyate 

jagkanyajastusarvesdmadityanamgw^ddhikab^ 

Makd-bkdrata, i, 6 s- 16. Calcutta, Bangavasi Press, second edition, 1908. 

- Niruktay^ v. g» Bombay edition, 1918. ^ 

® Rg-Veda, vii, 100, 5, translated by Df’L. Sarup, quoted in Niruhta^ 
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be occupied by Visnu when he lay down, Visnu being a dwarf 
{pamano ha Vimur asd). The gods felt dissatisfied at this, and 
they approached him with various mantras and in consequence 
attained the whole world. Again, in xiv. i of the same work, 
Kumksetra is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial per- 
formances of the gods, and it is said there that in industry, rigorism 
{tapas), faith, etc. Visnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
as being superior to them all {tasmad dhur Visnur devdndm 
iresthah)^ and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Taittirlya-^ 
samhitd^ i. 7, 5. 4, in Vdjasaneyi-samhitd^ I. 30; ii. 6. 8; v. 21, 
in Atharva-Veda^ v. 26. 7; viii. 5. 10, etc., Visnu is referred to 
as the chief of the gods {Visnu-mukhd deva). Again, Visnu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting his head 
on the end of his bow; and, when some ants, perceiving that, 
said, How should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 
of the bow,’’ the gods said that they would then be rewarded with 
food; and so the ants gnawed away the strings, and, as the two 
ends of the bow sprang apart, Visnu ’s head was torn from his 
body and became the sun^. This story not only shows the con- 
nection of Visnu with the sun, but also suggests that the later 
story of Krsna’s being shot with an arrow by an archer originated 
from the legend of Visnu’s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bow. The place of Visnu means the zenith, as the 

highest place of the sun, and it is probable that the idea of the 
zenith being the place of Visnu led also to the idea that Visnu 
had a superior place transcending everything, which was, how- 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, known as sandhya^ it is 
said that the wise see always that superior place of Visnu, like an 
open eye in the sky^. The word vaisnava is used in the literal 
sense of belonging to Visnu ” in the Vdjasaneyi-’Samhitd^ V. 21, 
23, 25, Taittzrzya-samhitdfY, 6. 9. 2. 3, Aitareya-hrahmana^ ill. 38, 
iSatapatha-brdhmanay i. i. 4, 9; iii. 5. 3, 2, etc.; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion is not to be found any- 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Gita does not use the 
word, and it is not found in any of the earlier Upanisads; it can 
be traced only in the later parts of the Mahd-hhdrdta. 

^ Satapattm-hrahtnanay xiv. i. 

® tad Visnoh paramam padam sadd posy anti surayah dkHva caksur dtatam. 
Acamana'^nantra of the d^ly sc^hyd prayer-hymn. 
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Again, itis well known that the supreme man, or purusa, is praised 
in very high terms in the man-hymn {Purma-sukta) of the Rg-Veda. 
X. 90, where it is said th^tpurusa is all that we see, what is past 
and what is future, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with him with the oblations of the seasons, 
and out of this stSLcrifice purusa was first bom, and then the gods 
and all living beings ; the various castes were bom out of him ; the 
sky, the heavens and the earth have all come out of him ; he is the 
creator and upholder of all ; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way of salvation. It is curious that 
there should be a word ndrdyanaySimiht in meaning (etymologically 
nara +phak, born in the race or lineage of man) to purusa^ which 
was also used to mean the supreme being and identified with 
purusa md Visnu. In iSatapatha-brdhmana, xiY, 3. 4, purusa 
is identified with ndrayana (purusam ha ndrdyanam Prajdpatir 
uvdca). Again, in Satapatha-brdhmana, xiii. 6. i, the idea of 
the purusa-sukta is further extended, and the purnsa ndrayana is 
said to have performed the panca’-rdtra sacrifice {pahcardtram ya-- 
jna-krqtum) and thereby transcended everything and become every- 
thing. Hhxs panca-rdtra sacrifice involves the (spiritual) sacrifice of 
purusa {purusa-medho yajha-kratur bhavati, xiii. 6. 7). The five 
kinds of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with the five kinds 
of seasons, the five kinds of indwelling entities {panca-vidham 
adhydtmam) can all be attained by the pahca-rdtra sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was continued for five days, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative thinking associated each of the days of the sacrifice with 
various kinds of desirable things, so that the five-day sacrifice 
was considered to lead to many things which are fivefold in 
their nature. The reference to the five kinds of indwelling en- 
tities soon ^xodvLCQdth.tpanca-rdtra doctrine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of worship {arcd)y 
inner controller (mtar-ydmin)^ as various manifestations of His 
lordly power (vibhava)^ as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as vyuha and as the highest God {para). This idea is 
also found in the later scriptures, such as Ahirbudhnya- 

mmMtd {i. i) and the like, where God is described as having his 
highest form^^iong with the vyuha forms. Purusa is thus identified 
with ndrayana^ who, by sacrifice oi purusa {purusa’^medha), became 
all this world. The etymological definition of ndrayana as ‘ ‘ one who 
has descended from man as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Panini, iv. i. 99, is not, however, accepted everywhere. Thus 
Manu, I. 10, derives ndrayana from ndra^ meaning ‘‘water,” and 
ayana, meaning “abode,” and ndra (water), again, is explained 
as *^that which has descended from nara^' or supreme man 
The Mahd-bhdrata, in. 12,952 and 15,819 and xii. 13,168, accepts 
Manuks derivation; but in v. 2568 it says that the supreme God 
is called ndrayana because he is also the refuge of men^. The 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka^ X. i. 6, ndrayana with Vasudeva 

and Visnu^. It may be suggested in this connection that even 
the Upanisad doctrine of the self as the supreme reality is prob- 
ably a development of this type of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God. The word purusa is very frequently used in the 
Upanisads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being or supreme reality. In the Mahd-hhdrata nara and ndrayana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
it is said, ‘‘The four-faced Brahma, capable of being under- 
stood only with the aid of the niruktas y ]omQd his hands and, 
addressing Rudra, said, “Let good happen to the three worlds. 
Throw down thy weapons, O lord of the universe, from desire of 
benefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform and the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
has, choosing to be displayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for, though double, the two represent but one and 
the same form). This nara and ndrayana (the displayed forms of 
supreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued with the severest penances. Through some reason best 
known to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
Grace Eternal, as thou hast ; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou too hast sprung from His Wrath. With 
myself then, these deities and all the great Rsis, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 

^ dpo nara iti proktd apo vai nara-sunavah 

td yad asydyanam purvaTn tena ndrayana^ smrtah, Manu, i . i o . 

Water is called ndray water is produced from man, and, since he rested in 
water in the beginning, he is called ndrayana. KuUuka, in explaining this, says 
that naruj or man, here means the supreme self, or Brahman. 

^ Nardndm ayandc cdpi tato ndrdyanah snirtah. Mahd^bhdrata^ V. ^568. 

® Ndrdyandya vidmahe vmudevdya dhlmahi tan no Visnuh pracodaydt, 
Taittiriya Sranyaka^ p. yoot Anf^hda^rama Press, Poona, 1898. 
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the worlds without any delays.” In the succeeding chapter (i.e. 
Maha-bharata, ^anti-parva^^i'i) nara and ndrayana are described 
as being two foremost of sages (m) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice of penances, observing high vows and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun in energy. 

The word bhagavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very 
old one and is used in the Rg-Veda, 1. 164. 40; vn. 41. 4; X. 60, 13 
and in the Atharva-Veda^ ii. 10. 2;v. 31. ii, etc. But in the 
Mahd-bhdrata and other such early literature it came to denote 
Visnu or Vasudeva, and the word bhdgavata denoted the religious 
sect which regarded Visnu as Narayana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. The Pali canonical work Niddem to various 

superstitious religious sects, among which it mentions the followers 
of Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Naga, 
Suparna, Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, dog, crow, cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work should regard the worship of Vasudeva as being 
of a very low type; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva was prevalent during the period when the Niddesa was 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Panini, iv. 3. 98 {Vdsudevat’- 
jundhhydm vun)^ Patanjali points out that the word Vasudeva here 
does not denote the Vasudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
Ksattriya race of Vrsnis, since, had it been so, the suffix which 
is absolutely equivalent to vun^ could well be by Panini, iv. 3. 99 
{gotra-ksattriydkhyebhyo bahulam vun), by which mm is suffixed 
to names of Ksattriya race. Patanjali thus holds that the word 
Vasudeva is in this rule not used to refer to any Ksattriya race, but 
is a name of the Lord (samjnaisd tatra bhagavatah). If Patanjali ’s 
interpretation is to be trusted, for which there is every reason, 
Vasudeva as God is to be distinguished from the Ksattriya Vasu- 
deva, the son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrsnis. It was well estab- 
lished in Panini 's time that Vasudeva was God, and that His 
followers were called Vasudevaka, for the formation of which word 
by the suffix Panini had to make the rule (iv. 3. 98). Again, 
the Ghosundi inscription in Rajputana, which is written in 
Brahmi, an early form of about 2OO-I50 b.c., contains a reference 
to the building of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Samkarsana. In the Besnagar inscription of about 100 b.c. 

^ 'Maha’^hharata^ ^Santi-parva, 342. 1 34-1 29. P.C. Roy’s translation,Mo^ 5 a” 
dharma^parvay'^p, , Calcutta. . ' * 
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Heliodoras, son of Diya, describes himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat (parama-bhagavata)^ who had erected a pillar bearing 
an image of Garuda. In the Nanaghat inscription of lOo b.c. 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana appear together as deities to whom 
adorations are addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of Patanjali is accepted, the religious sect of Vasudevas existed be- 
fore Panini. It is generally believed that Patanjali lived in 1 50 b.c., 
since in course of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
use of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a past tense 
in referring to the Greek invasion of the city of Saketa (arunad 
Yavanah Saketam); as this event took place in 150 B.c., it is re- 
garded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Patan- 
jali. Patanjali was the second commentator of Panini, the first 
being Katyayana. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patanjali 
notices variant readings in Katyayana’s Vdrttikas, as found in the 
texts used by the schools of Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the Vdrttikas^ 
though Patanjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, they 
read,’’ is an indication that he regarded them as different readings^. 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Katyayana 
and Patanjali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayana ’s text 
in Patahj all’s time. He therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Panini as a contemporary of the Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Katyayana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
centuryB.c. But,asboth Goldstiickerand Sir R.G. Bhandarkar have 
pointed out, the Vdrttika of Katyayana notices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Panini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Panini as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Goldstiicker 
gives a list of words admitted into Panini ’s sutras which had gone 
out of use by Katyayana’s time, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in Panini’s time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katyayana. All this implies that 
Panini must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katyayana. The reference to the Vasudeva s^ct in Panini’s 
sutras naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 

^Sir R. G. Bharfdarkafp^s Early History of the Deccan, p. 7. 
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to Vasudeva in the inscriptions referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence pointing to the early existence of the 
Vasudeva sect, who worshipped Vasudeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to literary references to Vasudeva and Krsna, we 
find the story of Vasudeva, who is also called by his family name 
Kanha and Kesava (probably on account of his bunch of hair), in 
the Ghata-jataka, The story agrees in some important details with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de- 
viations. A reference to the Vrsni race of Ksattriyas is found in 
Panini, iv, i. 114 {rsy-andhaka-vrsni-kurubhyas m). The word is 
formed by an unadi suffix, and it literally means “ powerful’' or 
‘'a great leader^.” It also means heretic” (p^anda) and one who 
is passionately angry (canda). It is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna is often addressed as Varsneya, and in 
the Gud, X. 37, Krsna says, “Of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” The 
Vrsnis are referred to in Kautilya's Artha-sdstra, where the group 
of Vrsnis (vrmi-sangha) is said to have attacked Dvaipayana. The 
Ghata-jdtaka also has the story of the curse of Kanha Dvai- 
payana as the cause of the destruction of the Vrsnis. But the 
Mahd-hhdrata (xvi. i) holds that the curse was pronounced by 
Visvamitra, Kanva and Narada upon Samba, the son of Krsna. Two 
V asudevas are mentioned in the Mahd-hhdrata : Vasudeva, the king 
of the Paundras, and Vasudeva or Krsna, the brother of Sarnkar- 
sana, and both of them are mentioned as being present in the 
great assemblage of kings at the house of King Drupada for the 
marriage of Draupadi; it is the latter Vasudeva who is regarded 
as God, It is very probable that Vasudeva originally was a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Visnu, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a similarity of Krsna or 
Vasudeva to the sun is actually suggested in the Mahd-bhdrata^ 
xii. 341. 41, where Narayana says, ‘‘Being like the sun, I cover 
the whole world with my rays, and I am also the sustainer of all 
beings and am hence called Vasudeva,” 

Again, the word Sdtvata also is used as a synonym of Vasudeva 
or Bhagavata. The word Sdtmta in the plural form is a name 
of a tribe of ^he Yadavas, and in the Mahd-bhdrata^ vii. 7662, the 
Satmtdfn varah is used to denote Satyaki, a member of the 
Yadava race, though this appellation is applied to Krsna in a 

^ Yuthena vrmir ^ati, Rg~Veda, i, 10, a. 
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large number of places in the Mahd'-bhdrata^ . In the later Bhdga- 
vata-pUTdna {ix. 9. 50) it is said that the Satvatas worship Brahman 
as Bhagavan and as Vasudeva. In the Mahd-bhdrata^ vi- 66. 41, 
Sainkarsana is said to have introduced the sdtmta rites in wor- 
shipping Vasudeva. If Satvata was the name of a race, it is easy to 
imagine that the persons may have had special rites in worshipping 
Vasudeva. Yamunacarya, the great teacher of Ramanuja in the 
tenth century A.D., says that those who adore God (bhagavat)^ the 
supreme person, with purity (sattva), are called bhdgavata and 
satvata^. Yamuna strongly urges that Satvatas are Brahmanas by 
caste, but are attached to Bhagavat as the supreme lord. Yamuna, 
however, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
view that Satvatas were a low-caste people, who had not the initia- 
tion with the holy thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the Vaisyas^. The Satvatas are said to be the fifth low-caste people, 
who worship in the temples of Visnu by the orders of the king, 
and are also called Bhagavatas^. The Satvatas and Bhagavatas 
are those who make their living by worshipping images and are 
hence low and disreputable. Yamuna urges that this popular view 
about the Bhagavatas and the Satvatas is all incorrect; for, though 
there are many Satvatas who make a living by worshipping images, 
not all Satvatas and Bhagavatas do so; and there are many among 
them who worship Bhagavat, as the supreme person, solely by 
personal devotion and attachment. 

From Patahjali’s remarks in commenting on Panini, iv. 3. 98, 
it is seen that he believed in the existence of two Vasudevas, 
one a leader of the Vrsni race and the other God as Bhagavat. 
It has already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also in the Ghata-jdtaka, It may therefore be argued that the 
name Vasudeva was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of Xhe Niddesa^ as well as that of Patahjali, shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
as ‘‘the son of Vasudeva’’ may therefore be regarded as an 

^ Mahd-hharata, v. 2581, 3041, 3334> 3360, 4370; ix. 2532, 3502; x. 726; 
xii. 1502, 1614, 7S33- 

tatas ca sattvad bhagavan hhajyate yaih parah pumdn 
te sdtvatd bhdgavata ity ucy ante dvijottamaih* 

Agama--prd7}tHnyaj p, 7 , 6 , 

® Thus Manu (x. 23) says: 

vaisydttujdyatevrdtydtsudhanvdcdryaevaca 
kdrusas ca vijanmd ca maitras satvata eva ca. 

^ ^ pahcamah sdtvgto n^a Viptor dyatanarri hi sah 

piijayed djnayd rajnbni sa tu hhagavataf smytah. Ibid, p. 8. 
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tinaxithorized surmise. It is very probable that Vasudeva was 
worshipped by the race of Yadavas as a tribal hero according to 
their own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
of Visnu, who was in his turn associated with the sun. Megas- 
thenes, in his account of India as he saw it, speaks of the Sourasenoi 
—an Indian nation in whose land are two great cities, Methora and 
Kleisobora, through which flows the navigable river Jobares— 
as worshipping Heracles. ‘‘Methora” in ail probability means 
Mathura and“ Jobares” Jumna. It is probable that Heracles is 
Hari, which again is a name of Vasudeva. Again in the Maha- 
bharata^ vi. 65, Bhisma says that he was told by the ancient sages 
that formerly the great supreme person appeared before the 
assembly of gods and sages, and Brahma began to adore Him with 
folded hands. This great Being, who is there adored as Vasudeva, 
had first created out of Himself Samkarsana, and then Pradyumna, 
and from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and it was from Aniruddha 
that Brahma was created. This great Being, Vasudeva, incarnated 
Himself as the two sages, Nara and Narayana. He Himself says 
in the Mahd-bhdrata^ vi. 66, that as Vasudeva I should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body”; 
in both these chapters Krsna and Vasudeva are identical, and 
in the Gitd Krsna says that “of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” 
It has also been pointed out that Vasudeva belonged to the 
Kanhayana gotra. As Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “ It is very prob- 
able that the identification of Krsna with Vasudeva was due to 
the similarity of the gotra name with the name of Krsna From 
the frequent allusions to Vasudeva in Patanjali’s commentary 
and in the Mahd-bhdrata^'^h. 6 tth.^ is referred to as the supreme 
person, it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, as the name of a person worshipped as God, and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating an origin from a father Vasudeva. 
Krsna, Janardana, Kesava, Hari, etc. are not Vrsni names, 
but were used as personal appellations of Vasudeva. Patanjali 
in his commentary on Panini, iv. 3. 98, notes that Vasudeva, as 
the name of a Ksattriya king of the race of Vrsnis, is to be 
distinguished from Vasudeva as the name of God. This God, wor- 
shipped by the Satvatas according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Vrsni king Vasudeva, and some of 
the personal characteristics of this king became also personal 
^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s ^aivism^ pp, 
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characteristics of the god Vasudeva. The word Krsna occurs 
several times in the older literature. Thus Krsna appears as a Vedic 
ra, as the composer of Pg-Veda, viii. 74. In the Maha-bharata 
Anukramani Krsna is said to have descended from Ahgiras. 
Krsna appears in the Chandogya Upanisad {in. 17) as the son of 
Devaki, as in the Ghatafataka. It is therefore probable that 
Vasudeva came to be identified with Krsna, the son of Devakl. 
The older conception of Krsna’s being a rtvij is found in the 
Maha-bhdrata, and Bhisma in the Sabhd-parva speaks of him as 
being a rtvij and well-versed in the accessory literature of the 
Vedas (veddnga). It is very probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhury points 
out, that Krsna, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Bhagavata system; for he is referred to in 
the Ghata-jdtaka as being Kanhayana, or Kanha, which is the 
same as Krsna, and as Devaki-putra, and in the Chandogya 
Upanisad^ ill. 17. 6, also he is referred to as being Devaki-putra. 
In the Ghatafdtaka Krsna is spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the Chandogya Upanisad he is a pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice, in which penances 
{tapas)^ gifts {dana)^ sincerity {dr java) ^ non-injury {ahirnsd) 2Xid 
truthfulness {satya-vacana) may be regarded as sacrificial fees 
{daksind). The Mahd-bhdrata, n. 317, describes Krsna both as a 
sage who performed long courses of asceticism in Gandhamadana, 
Puskara and Badari, and as a great warrior. He is also described 
in the Mahd-bhdrata as Vasudeva, Devaki-putra and as the chief 
of the Satvatas, and his divinity is everywhere aclmowledged there. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that Vasudeva, Krsna the 
warrior and Krsna the sage were not three different persons, who 
in the Mahd-hhdraia were unified and identified, though it is 
quite probable that all the different strands of legends refer to 
one identical person. 

If the three Krsnas refer to one individual Krsna, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded to in the Chandogya, 
and his guru Ghora Angirasa is also alluded to in the Kausitaki^ 
brdhmana, xxx. 6 and the Kathaka^-sarnhita, i. i, which are pre- 
Buddhistic works. Jaina tradition refers to Krsna as being anterior 
to Parsvanatha (817 B.C.), and on this evidence Dr R^y Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the closing years of 
the ninth century B.c.^ 

f ^ Early Uisto}gy^of the Vaip^ava Secty p. 39. 
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Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-gita. 

The Maha-bhamta (xii. 348) associates the with 

the doctrines of the Ekanti-Vaisnavas. It is said there that the God 
Hari {bhagavan Hari) always blesses those that are devoted to God 
without any idea of gain {ekdntin) and accepts their adorations, 
offered in accordance with proper rites {vidhi-prayuktdf-. This 
ekdnta religion {ekanta-dharnm) is dear to Narayana, and those 
who adhere to it attain to Hari, as Nilakantha, the commentator 
on the Mahd-bhdrata^ points out, without passing through the three 
stages of Aniruddha, Pradjnmna and Samkarsana. The ekdntin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and lead the lives of ascetics. The principles of this ekdntin 
faith were enunciated by the Bhagavat himself in the battle of the 
Pandavas and the Kurus, when Arjuna felt disinclined to fight. 
This faith can be traced originally to the Sdma-veda. It is said that, 
when Narayana created Brahma, he gave him this sdtvata faith, 
and from that time forth, as the Mahd-bhdrata states, there has 
been a host of persons who were instructed in this faith and 
followed it. It was at a much later stage briefly described in 
the Hari-gltd^. This faith is very obscure and very difficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from all kinds of 
injury. In some places it is said to recognize one vyuha: in other 
places two, and in others three, vyuhas are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final and absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action and the cause, as well as the absolute beyond action 
(akartd) . There are , however, but few ekdntins in the world : had the 
world been filled with ekdntins^ who never injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-knov/- 

^ Ekdntino niskdma->bhaktdh^ Nilakantha’s commentary on the Maha-hharata^ 
xn. 348. 3. 

“ kathito hari-gitdsu samdsa-vidhi-kalpitaJ^^ Hari-gUd. 53. The traditional 
teaching of the Gfia doctrines is represented as ancient in the Gzfa itself (iv. 1--3), 
where it is said that Bhagavan declared it to VivasvSn, and he related it to Mann, 
and Mann to Iksvaku, and so on, until after a long time it was lost ; it was again 
revived by Krspa in the form of the Bhagavad-gita. In the Mahd^bhdrata, xii, 
348, it is said that Sanatkumara learned this doctrine from Narayapa, from him 
Prajapati, from him Raibhya and from him Kuk§i. It was then lost. Then again 
Brahma learned H from NarSyana, and from him the Barhisada sages learned it, 
and from them Jye§tha. Then again it was lost ; then again Brahma learned it from 
Narayana, and from him Dak§a learned it, and from him Vivasvan, and from 
Vivasvan Manu, and from Manu Ik§vaku. Thus the tradition of the BHagavad-^ 
gitdf as given in the poem itself, tallies with the^^ah^bhdmta acconn^. 
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ledge, then the golden zge, krta yuga, would have come again. 
This ekanta religion is a faith parallel to that of the Saxnkhya- 
yoga, and the devotee who follows it attains Narayana as his 
ultimate state of liberation. From this description in the Maha- 
hharata it seems that the doctrine of the Gltd was believed to be 
the ekdntin doctrine originally taught by Narayana to Brahma, 
Narada and others long before the recital of the Gita by Krsna in 
the Mahd-bhdrata battle. It is further known that it had at least 
four or five different schools or variant forms, Viz. eka-vyuha^ dvi- 
vyuha^ tri-vyuha^ catur-vyuha and ekanta^ and that it was known 
as the Satvata religion. 

Yamunacarya in his Agama-prdmdny a tries to combat a number 
of views in which the Bhagavatas were regarded as being in- 
ferior to Brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine with them. 
The Satvatas, again, are counted by Manu as a low-caste people, 
born from outcast Vaisyas and not entitled to the holy thread 
The Satvatas were, of course, regarded as the same as Bhagavatas, 
and their chief duties consisted in worshipping for their living in 
Visnu temples by the order of the king^. They also repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were there- 
fore regarded as outcasts. That the Bhagavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available Panca-rdtra works are full of 
details about image-building and image- worship. The Gltd (ix. 26) 
also speaks of adoration with water, flowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image- worship. Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Krsna, is mentioned in Patanjali^s Mahd-bhdsya 
(ii. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in ii. 2. 34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in which it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pati, Rama and Kesava, meaning Balarama, Samkarsana and 
Krsna®. 

As Yamuna points out, the opponents of the Bhagavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary Brahminic initiation is not deemed 

^ vaiiydt tu jay ate vrdtydt sudhamacdrya eva ca __ 

kdrusas ca vijanmd ca maitrah scmata eva ca. Agama-prdmdnyay p. 8. 

^ pancamah sdtvato noma Viptor dyatatidrri hi sa ^ 

pujayed djnayd rdjhdm sa tu hhagavatah smrtah. Ibid. 

® Sankarsai^a-dvitlyasya balatn Krsriasya ardhitam. 

Maha-^bhasya^ii. z, z^. 

mrdanga-sankha’-pa't^avdji pfthah nadanti samsadi 

prC:sdde dhana-‘paU^rdmizrkeiavdndm. Ibid.ii. z. ZA* 
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a sufficient qualification for undertaking the worship of Visnu, 
and since special and peculiar forms of initiation and ceremonial 
performances are necessary, it is clear that the Bhagavata forms 
of worship are not Vedic in their origin. The fourteen Hindu 
sciences, viz. the six vedangas on Vedic pronunciation ritual 

(kalpa), grammar {vydkarana) , metre (chandas) , astronomy (jj/ojfwa) , 
lexicography (nirukta)^ the four Vedas, Mimamsa, argumentative 
works or philosophy {nyaya-mstara)^ the mythologies {pur ana) and 
rules of conduct {dharma-sdstra), do not refer to the Panca-rdtra 
scriptures as being counted in their number. So the Bhagavata or 
the Panca-rdtra scriptures are of non- Vedic origin. But Yamuna 
contends that, since Narayana is the supreme god, the Bhagavata 
literature, which deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sources as the Vedas; the Bhagavatas also have the same 
kind of outer dress as the Brahmins and the same kinds of lineage. 
He further contends that, though sdtvata means an outcast, yet 
sdtmta is a different word from sdtvata^ which means a devotee 
of Visnu. Moreover, not all Bhagavatas take to professional 
priestly duties and the worshipping of images for their livelihood; 
for there are many who worship the images through pure devotion. 
It is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhagavatas, as 
put forward by one of their best advocates, Yamunacarya, is very 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhagavata sect 
was non- Vedic in its origin and that image- worship, image-making, 
image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particular sect. Yet throughout the entire scriptures of tht Panca- 
rdtra school there is the universal and uncontested tradition that 
it is based on the Vedas. But its difference from the Vedic path 
is well known. Yamuna himself refers to a passage {Agama-- 
prdmdnya^ P- S^) where it is said that Sandilya, not being able to 
find his desired end {pufusartha) in all the four Vedas, produced 
this scripture. The Gitd itself often describes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices, and Krsna urges Arjuna to rise above the level of the 
Vedas. It seems, therefore, that the real connection of the Panca-- 
rdtra literature is to be found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Visnu, who is the supreme God from whom the Vedas 
themselves wele produced. Thus the Isvara-samhitd {i. 24-26) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhagavata literature is 
the great root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
trunks of it, and the followers of Yog*lare'**but its branches. Its 
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mam purpose is to propound the superiority of Vasudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas^. 

The affinity of this school of thought to the Upanisad 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva 
was regarded in this system as the highest Brahman^. The 
three other vyuhas were but subordinate manifestations of him, 
after the analogy of prajna, mraty visva and taijasa in monistic 
Vedanta. Patahjali’s Mahd-bh^ya does not seem to know of the 
four vyuhas^ as it mentions only Vasudeva and Samkarsana; and 
the Gita knows only Vasudeva. It seems, therefore, that the vyuha 
doctrine did not exist at the time of the Gita and that it evolved 
gradually in later times. It is seen from a passage of the Maha-- 
bhamta^ already referred to, that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that some accepted one vyuha, others two, others 
three and others four. It is very improbable that, if the vyuha 
doctrine was known at the time of the Gita, it should not have 
been mentioned therein. For the Gltd was in all probability the 
earliest work of the ekdntin school of the Bhagavatas^. It is also 
interesting in this connection to note that the name Narayana is 
never mentioned in the Gita, and Vasudeva is only identified with 
Visnu, the chief of the Thus Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, 

“ It will be seen that the date of the Bhagavad-gUa, which contains 

^ mahato veda'^vrksasya mula^hhuto mahdn ayarri 

skandha^^bhutd rg-ddyds te idkhd-hhutds ca yoginah 
jagan- 77 iulasya vedasya Vdsudevasya mukhyatah 
pratipadahatd siddha ?nula’-veddkhyatd dvijdh. 

Isvara“Sainhitd^ I. 24-26. 

® yasmdt sainyak param hrahma Vdsudevdkhyam avyayam 

asmad avdpyate idstrdj jndna-purmna harmand, 

Pauskardgamay as quoted in Rdmdnuja-hhdsya, ii. 2. 42. 
The Ckdndogya Upanisad (vii. i. 2) refers also to the study of ekdyana^ as in 
the passage ekdyanam\ ekdyana is also described as being itself a 

Veda in Sriprama’>samhitd, ii. 38, 39: 

mdam ekdyanaTri ndma veddnam sirasi sthitam 
tad-arthakam panca-^rdtram moksa^datri tat-kriydvatdm 
yasminn eko mok^tt’-margo vede proktali sandtanah 
mad-aradhana^rupena tasmdd ekdyanambhavet. 

See also the article “The Pahca-ratras or Bhagavata-^astra,” by Govindacarya 
Sv^min^ jf.R, A. S. 1911. 

® That the ekdntin faith is the same as the SStvata or the Panca-rdtra faith is 
evident from the following quotation from the Padma-^tantra^ IV, 2 . 88 : 
suris suhrd bhdgavatas sdtvaiab panca‘kdla-*vi^ 
ekdntikas tan-mayai ca panca-rdtrika ity api. 

This faith is also called ekdyana^ or the path of the One, as is seen from the 
following passage from the I. 18: 

^ moksdyan^a vai panthd etad-anyo na vidyate 
tasmad ehdyana^ ndma prmadanti mardsindh. 


. — 
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no mention oi tht vyuhas or personified forms, is much earlier 
than those of the inscriptions, the Niddesa and Patanjali, i.e, it was 
composed not later than the beginning of the fourth century before 
the Christian era; how much earlier it is difficult to say. At the 
time when the Gltd was conceived and composed the identification 
of Vasudeva with Narayana had not yet taken place, nor had the 
fact of his being an incarnation of Visnu come to be acknowledged, 
as appears from the work itself... .Visnu is alluded to as the chief of 
the Adityas and not as the supreme being, and Vasudeva was Visnu 
in this sense, as mentioned in chapter x, because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to be his vibhuti or special mani- 
festation^.” 

The date of the Gita has been the subject of long discussions 
among scholars, and it is inconvenient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elaborate controversy. One of the most extreme 
views on the subject is that of Dr Lorinser, who holds that it 
was composed after Buddha, and several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, under the influence of the New 
Testament. Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-glta points out — as has been shown above — that 
the Bhagavad-gitd does not know anything that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic. Attempt has also been made to prove that the Gltd 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic, but that it also 
knows neither the accepted Samkhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra. This, together with some other secondary 
considerations noted above, such as the non-identification of Vasu- 
deva with Narayana and the non-appearance of thevyuka doctrine, 
seems to be a very strong reason for holding the Gita to be in 
its general structure pre-Buddhistic. The looseness of its com- 
position, however, always made it easy to interpolate occasional 
verses. Since there is no other consideration which might lead us 
to think that the Gita was written after the Brahma-sutraSy the 
verse Brahma-sutra-padais cawa hetumadbhir vinUcitaih hzB to be 
either treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently. Sankara 
also thought that the Brahmaputra referred to the Gita as an old 
sacred writing {smrti)^ and this tallies with our other considerations 
regarding the^antiquity of the Gltd. The view of Dr Lorinser, 
that the Bhagavad-gltd mmX have borrowed at least some of its 
materials from Christianity, has been pretty successfully refuted by 
Vaisitamsm a7id Saivtwiy 
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Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation, and it therefore 
need not be here again combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury also has 
discussed the problem of the relation of Bhagavatism to Chris- 
tianity, and in the discussion nothing has come out which can 
definitely make it seem probable that the Bhagavata cult was 
indebted to Christianity at any stage of its development ; the 
possibility of the Gita being indebted to Christianity may be 
held to be a mere fancy. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting Garbe’s view that the Gita was 
originally a work on Sarnkhya lines (written in the first half of 
the second century b.c.), which was revised on Vedantic lines 
and brought to its present form in the second century a.d. ; for 
i suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Maha-bhdrata and the Panca-rdtra 
literature, Hat Gita is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata 
school, and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Gita is neither an ordinary Sarnkhya nor a Vedanta work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Sarnkhya are mixed up with Vedantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garbe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Gita from the later additions, need not, to my 
mind, be taken seriously. The antiquity of the Bhagavata religion 
is, as pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart {The Indian 
Interpreter^ October 1909 and January 1910) and Biihler {Indian 
Antiquary^ 1894), and the latter says, “The ancient Bhagavata, 
Satvata or Pahca-rdtra sect, devoted to the worship of Narayana and 
his deified teacher Krsna Devaki-putra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the eighth century b.c.’' And 
assuredly the Gita is the earliest available literature of this school. 
As regards external evidence, it may be pointed out that the Gita 
is alluded to not only by Kalidasa and Bana, but also by Bhasa in 
his play Karna-bhdra^. Tilak also refers to an article by T. G. Kale 
in the Vedic Magazine^ vir. pp. 528-532, where he points out that 
the II. 22. 9, quotes the IX. 26, 

^ Tilak quotes this passage on page 574 of his Bhagamd-^gUa-rahasya (Bengali 
translation of his Marathi work) as follows ; ^ 

hato *pi labhate svargam jiPvd tu labhate yasaft 
ubhe bahumate lake ndsti nisphalata raney 
which repeats the first two lines of the Gltdyii. 37. 
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md the Bodhayana-Pitr-^ the beginning of the third 

quotes another passage of the Glta^. Incidentally it may 
also be mentioned that the style of the Gita is very archaic; it is 
itself called an Upanisad, and there are many passages in it which 
are found in the Isa {Isa^ 5, cf. the Bhaga^ad-gitd, xiii. and 
VI. 29), Mundaka {Mund, ii. i. 2, cf. the Gita, xiii. 15), Kathaka 
(11. 15, n. 18 and 19 and ii. 7, cf. the Gitd, viii, ii; n. 20 
and 29) and other Upanisads. We are thus led to assign to the 
Gita a very early date, and, since there is no definite evidence 
to show that it was post-Buddhistic, and since also the Gita 
does not contain the slightest reference to anything Buddhistic, 
I venture to suggest that it is pre- Buddhistic, however unfashion- 
able such a view may appear. An examination of Hit Gita from 
the point of view of language also shows that it is archaic and largely 
un-Paninean. Thus from the root yudh we have yudkya (viii. 7) 
for yudhyasva ; yat, which is atmane~pada in Paninean Sanskrit, 
is used in parasmai-pada also, as in vi. 36, vii. 3, ix. 14 and 
XV. II ; ram is also used in parasmat-pada in x. 9. The roots kdnks, 
vraj, vis and ing are used in Paninean Sanskrit in parasmai-pada, 
but in the Gita they are all used in atmane-pada as well — hanks in 
I. 31, vraj in ii. 54, vis in xxiii. 55 and ing in vi. 19 and xiv. 23. 
Again, the verb vd-vij, which is generally used in atmane-pada^ is 
used in parasmai-pada in v. 20; nivasisyasi is used in xii. 8 for 
nivatsyasi, ma sucah for ma socih in xvi. 5; and the usage of 
prasavisyadhvam in iii. 10 is quite ungrammatical. So yamah 
satnyamatam in x. 29 should be yamah samyacchatdm, he sakheti 
in XI. 41 is an instance of wrong sandhi, priydyarhasi in xi. 44 is 
nzod fox priy ayah arhasi, sendnindm in x. 24 is used for sendnydm^. 
These linguistic irregularities, though they may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anything definitely, may yet be regarded 

^ Bodkaymta-Grhya-se^a-^sutra: 
tad aha bhagavdn, 

pair am puspam phalam, toy am yo me bhaktyd prayacckati 
tad aham bhakty-upahrtam asndmi pray atdtmanaJi, 

Also Bodhdyana-'Pitr^medha’-sutra: yatasya vai manusyasya dhruvam maranam 
iti vijdnlyat tasrndj 3 ate na prahnyen mrte ca na visideta, 

Compaie the Gitdyjdtasya M dhruvo mrtyuh, etc. ^ 

N.B* These references are all taken from Tilak’s Bhagavad-gltd^rahasya . 
;pp. 574, 'etc. "n , , ^ ^ ■ / 

® For enumeration of more errors of this character see Mr V. K. Rajwade’s 
article in the Bhandarkar commemoration volume, from which these have been 
collected.''';:", ■ 
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as contributory evidence in favour of the high antiquity of the 
Gtta, The GUa may have been a work of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the composition of the Maha-bharata^ and may 
have been written on the basis of the Bharata legend, on which 
the Maha-bharata was based. It is not improbable that the Gttd^ 
which summarized the older teachings of the Bhagavata school, was 
incorporated into the Maha-bharata, during one of its revisions, by 
reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 
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ahadhita^ io8 

abddhita - svayam - prakdsatawa asya 
sattd^ 36 

Abdomen, 289, 353 
abhaya, 510 

abhma^ 142, 162, 193, 227 
ahheda^ 207 

ahhedo mla^tad-dhiyolii 26 n. 
abhicdra-karma, 284 
Abhidharma-kosay 58 n, 
Abhidharma-dzoia’-vyakhydy 58 w., 62 n. 
ahhidhdndbhidheya “jndna ^jneyadilak - 
sai^ab, 3 n. 
abhighdta, 339, 410 
ahhihitarwaya-vaday 227 
abhildsOy 497 
abhildsa, 412 
Abhinanda, 232 
Abhinavagupta, 49, 443 
AbhinavanSrayana, 78 
Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati, 78, 
79 . 

abhiniveiay 414 

abhiprapacyamdnay 314 

Abkiprdya--prakdsikd, 83, 87 w., 148 

abhisecana, 505 

abhivyajyatBy 303 

abhivyaktiy 173 

abhraja, 300, 301, 331 w. 

abhyanujndy 388 

abhydsay 360, 370 

abhyiipagama'^siddhanta, 383 

Ablutions, 267, 505 

Abnormal states, 335 

Abode, 497 

Abscess, 299 

Absence, 19 

Absolute destruction, 248 
Absolute oneness, 128 
Absolute truth, 3 
Absolutist, 514 
Abstract idea, 21 1 
Abstraction, 28 
'Abuse, 498 w. 

Academic dispute, 373 
Academy of Sciei^ces, 164 n. 


acapala, 510 
Acceptance of gift, 505 
Accessories, 160, 183, 184 
Accessory cause, 109, 186 
Accidental happenings, 372 
Accretion, 235 n.y 326; of energy^ 
244 

Acetabulum, 287 n. 2 
acetanay 36 

Acid, 337 n., 358, 359, 361, 363 
Acidity, 335 n. 
acintyay 362-364 

Action, 148, 187, 194, 241, 360, 403- 
40s, 412, 421, 440, 441. 467. 488, 
507, 508, 51S, 516 
Active agent, 244 
Active functioning, 238 
Active operation, 1 54 
Active restraint, 500 
Activity, 238, 256, 341, 368, 369, 481, 
504, 515; of the self, 197 
Act of knowledge, 69 
Acts, 15 

Actual, 23 n.'y data, 214 
Acyutakrsnananda Tirtha, 220 
Additional assistance, 183 
adharmay 321, 409, 41 1, 416, 484, 487, 

507, 525 

adhikuy 384, 385, 389 n. 
adhikaranay 108 n.y 359, 390 
Adhikarana-manjarly 148 n. 
Adhikarana-mdldy 
AdhikararuL-^ratna^mdldy n. 
AdMkaranasangatiy 148 
adhtkara7}a-‘Siddhdntay 383 
adhimoksay 24 
adhipatiy 342, 352 
adhi^thdnay 113, 194, 279, 472 
odMsthdyakay 366 
adhyavasdyay 373 
adhydsUy 9, 103 
Adhydsa-ihdsyay 6 n.y 2ZZ n. 
adhyatma-vidak, 423 
ad infinituniy 40, 70, 376 
Adoration, 439 
adrohay 510 


^ The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of books are in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after or<^ary "hues. 
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Advaita~ratna-kosa^ 54 
Advaita-ratna-rdksana^ 225, 226 
Advaita-ratna-vyakhydna, 54 
Advaita-siddhdnta-vidyotana^ 57 w. 
Advaita-siddhi, 53, 56, 118, 198, 199, 
223 225, 226 

Advaita-siddhy-upanydsa^ 225 w. 
Advaita-sdstra-saroddhdra^ 55 
advaita’-hruti^ 80 
Advaita-vada^ 216 
advaita^vdsandy 21S 
Advaitananda, 56, 82 w., 232 
Advaitdnubhuti, Si 
Advancement, 519 
Advayananda, 79 
Advayaranya, 231 
Advayasrama, 204 
Adyar, 49, 84 87 

Affection, 490, 497 
Affections of 336 
Affective tone, 23 
Affirmations, 75, 166, 271, 387 
Affiictions, 22, 304, 414, 499 
agada’-tantrOy 276 
Agasti, 228, 230 
Agastya, 433 
Age, 370 

Agent, 77, 169, 310, 314, 358, 36B, 
441,469,470,515,516 
Aggi, 539 

Agni, 75, 292 300 n, 2y 303, 304 

Agnihotra, 54 
agni-^karma, 230 
Agni-Purdna, zyg n. 

Agnistoma, L\ 245 

Agnivesa, 393, 395, 399, 424, 429, 

432 r - ■ : ■■ 


Agnivesa-samhitdy zyy j 432 
Agnivesa-tantra^ 429 
Agnivesya, 228, 230 
agrahana, 104 
Agrahayai>a, 282 
Agriculture, 502, 505 
ahatnkdray 75, 102, 104, 217, 238, 239, 
245, 257, 262, 305, 347, 458, 463, 
464, 496, 524 
ahamtd, 235, 237 
a-hetUy 386 

ahetu^smna, 380 n. 4, 382 n, 
aheiutah) 166 

ahimsdy 505, 510, 514, 544 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitdf 461, 537 
ahita, 277, 278, 421, 422 
aihika, 253 
aikamatya, 282 
aindriyay 254 

Air, 74, 187, 194, 235, 302, 325, 330- 
334, 359, 360, 362, 419 
Airy, 357, 359 
Aitareya, 78, 259 n. 3 
Aitareya-brdhmana, 536 
Aitareyopanisad-bhd^ya, 78 
aitihyay 376, 379 
Ajita, 61 

ajnana, 3, 9, 10, 50, 5s, 73. 74. 76, 
lOI, 102, 108, no, 1 12, II3, II5, 

153, 154, 195, 196, 204, 217, 222, 
389, 479, 499, 500; its nature, de- 
pendence on self and transformation 
into world-appearance, lo; its no- 
tion in Padmapada or Prakasatman 
different from that of Nagarjuna, 9 ; 
its transformations, 10, 53; Vacas- 
pati’s view of its causality, 1 1 
ajndnam ndbhdva updddnatvan mrdvatp 
197 

ajndta-sattvdnabhyupaga 7 na, 17, 270 
akartdy 545 

Akhandananda, 52, 103, 193 

AkhandSnanda Muni, 10, 31 71, 

AkhanddtTna-prakdiikdy 57 n, 

Akhilatman, 99 

akhydtiy 87 n. 

aklistay 4.14 

akrodhay 505, 510 

a^krtakay 182 

ak^aka-sanijney 286 n. 4 

Ak§apada, 393, 394, 398-401 

alajiy 299 

alambu$d, 354 

(dasdldy 298 n, 6 

Aiberuni, 426 

Alchemy, 426 

Alertness, 511 ; of mind, 51 1 
algatiduy 297 
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Allmsa^ 300 
Alkaline, 357, 358 
All, 195 

Allala Suri, 52 n. 

All-pervading, 16, 372, 525, 526 

All-pervasive, 160 

alokasamvrta, 5 

alolupatva, 510 

Alternating, 63 

Alternative, 1 8, 377 

Altindische Grammatik, 345 

Amalananda, 52, 57, 58, 74 n, .86, 103, 

107-109, 1 19, 260 
Amaradasa, 54 
Amara-kosa, 55 
amarsa, 412 
amdvdsyd, 292 n. 

Amlvd, 300 

amia, 312 n. 3, 357, 358, 361 

Amrtananda, 31 w., 454 

Amulets, 277, 281, 282, 293, 294, 301, 

364 

amUrta, 254 

amsa, 286 n. 2, 287 

amsa-phalaka, 286 n, 4 

amsa^puha, 2S7 n. 2 

atnidmsa-vikalpa, 338 

anahhilapyendtmand, 20 

anabhiraddhi, 497 

anahhisanga, 373 

anadhigata, 212, 213 

anadhigatatva, 213 

anaikdntikatva, 123 

Analogy, 36, 42, 148, 155, 180, 189, 

391 ; of dreams, 28; of play, 42 
Analysis, 65; of consciousness, 63 
ananubhdsana, 389 
ananuyojya, 384 
ananyatha^siddha, 160 
Ananyanubhava, 82 w. 
anarthaka, 384, 3S5 
Anatomical texts, 435 
Anatomical treatises, 435 
Anatomy, 355, 433 
anavasthd, 174 

anddy^anirvdcyavidydirayandty 12 

andgatdveksana, 389, 393 

andhata-cakra,' 

andkhyam anahhivyaktam, 232 

■ andmayam, 462 ■ 

andrambha, 

andsrava, 22 

andtman, 6 

anekatdy’^jo 

anekanta, ^Sg 

miekdntha, ‘^gi 

Anger, 267, 333; 373* W, 492, 497> 

499, 509“5t^ " 


Angry, 367 
anila, 330 
Animal, 359, 513 
Animate, 359, 360 
Aniruddha, 543, 545 
aniroacanlyam fiilddi, 111 
anirvacanlyatd, 155 
anirvacanlyatd-vacana, 105 
anirvacaniydy 89, 117, 203, 224 
anirvdcya, 35, iii 
anirvacyatva, 194 
a 7 iirvdcyd avidyd, 109 
anitya, 2.Z n.y izo 
anitya^sama, 380 w. 4 
aniyata-vipdka, 249 
Ankle-bones, 284 
Annam Bhatta, 82 
Annihilation, 266 
Annotations, 87 
anrta, 383 

antahkarana-caitanyayor aikyddhydsdt , 

206 

antahkaranasy 34, 50, 56, 65, 72, 75 m., 
76, 77, 88, 89 n.y loi, 104-106, 109, 
1 13, 1 14, 206-210, 217, 268, 292, 
295. 306, 344, 4S2, 484 n. I 
antahkara^a-visista, 33 
antahkara^dvacchinnam caitanyam, 206 
antah'-sau^rymity 307 
antariksaniy 292 n. 

Antary dmi-hrdhmana ,251 
antarydminy 215, 537 
Antecedence, 160, 172 
Antipathy, 24, loi, 245, 248, 267, 409, 

412-414. 490, 498, 499 

antrehhyahy 288 

anuhandhay 338 w., 368 389, 497 

anubandhya, ^2^ 

anuhhava, 149 
Anuhhava-dipikdy^^ 

Anubhava-^vildsay 57 n, 
Anubhavananda, 58, 86 
anuhhutiy 199 
anubhutisvabhavay^ji 
Anubhutisvarupacarya, 116, 192, 194 

anumatay 

anurndna, 139, 194, 373, 37^, 379, 39^, 
401 n, 

anupadhdy 505 
amipalabdhi-'Samay 380 n. 4 
anupasayuy 397 
Anupatdla, 300 
anus, 296, 426 
anusayOy i^g'] 
anutpatti-sama, 380 n. 4 
anuvrttay 63 
anu-vyavasdyay 151 
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anuyojya^ 384 
anukyay 287 n. i 
Anvaya-prakdsikdf S6 
anvaya-vyatirekif 400 n. 
anvaya - vyatireM - sadhya - miesani 
vady-abhiniatam sadhayati, izi 
Anvaydrtha-prakdsikdj 116 
anvayij 400 n, 
amntdhhidhana-^vdday 227 
anyathd-khydti, 87 w., 204, 222 
anyd purvdpurva - bhrama - samskdrah^ 
109 

anyedyupi 297 

anyonya-milat-komala-saddala, zsi 
anyonyahhdva, 122, 13 1, 132 
angam eva alpatvdd updnganii 273 
afiganam, 496 
Angiras, 281, 544 
Angirasa-'kalpa^ 283 
angulayahy 285 
Anguttara-nikdyay 394 
ankuray 169 
anndnaniy 498 
261 

anu-hrasvay 189 
aiTi.U’-hrasva measure, 190 
atyuhrmva parimdnay 189 
anday^zzn, 

75 , SOI 

apacity 298 «. 7 

apadeiUy 
apagatai^a^ap.y 
apahnava-vacanay 105 
apaisunay 510 
360, 370 

aparam ojcts, 343 k, 
apard prakrtiy ^6$ 
aparicchinndlamhandkdray 23 
aparoksay 6y 63, 105 
aparoksa-pratiti-virodhdty 194 
aparoha-vyavahdra-yogyay 149 
Aparoksdnubhavay 78 
Aparoksdnubhutiy 80 
apa-siddhdntay 389 72. 

Apasmara, 431 
apavargUy 44, 248 
apavarja, 389, 391 

258-260, 291, 311, 332, 373, 
448, 449, 455 
apdna vdyUy 355 
apdndya svdhdy 448 
apdngUy 342, 351 
aparthakUy 384, 385, 388, 389 w, 
apekhdy 496 

apeksdy 95 

apeksd’-buddhij 137, 158 
Aperture, 354 355, 35^ 

Apoha-siddk>>, 49 


a posteriorly 517 
Apparatus, 180 
Apparent reality, 4 

Appaya Diksita, 10, ii, 17, 44, 47, 49, 
52-56, 79, 82 72., 106 n,y 108, 21677., 
218, 219; his date, lineage and 
works, 218 ff. 

Appearance, 3, 5, 8, 13, 20-22, 28, 
31, 37, loi, 105, 109, 194, 195, 232, 
333, 236, 239, 252, 371, 438, 517; 
of unity, 65 
Appetites, 493 
Appetitive desire, 501 
Appreciation, 512 
Apprehension, 22 
apradhdnay 370 
apramdy 128 
apramaday 505 
apratihhdy 389 tz. 
apratyaky 63 
aprdpta-‘kdla, 389 n, 
aprdpta-prdrthandy 412 
aprdptayoh prdptifi satriyogahy 158 
a priori y 517 
apsardhy 228 
apurvay 80 
apurva-vidhiy 46 
Ardya, 300 
arbuday 286 k. 3, 314 
537 

Ardent desire, 497 
ardha-^supta-prabuddhay Z64 
ardhdnjati^parimdfiay 343 72. 

Argument, 18, 26 n., zg, 278, 376 
arhatattvay 248 
Aristanemi, 229 

Arjuna, 487, 489, 500, 502, 507, 
508, 512, 516, 518, 525, 529-532, 
545^ 

Armpits, 326 n. 

Arnava-varnana, 126 
arogay 334 
arpanay 452 
Arrogant, 510 
Arsas, 430 

Arteries, 256 n,y 289, 290 
artha, 327, 340..3S9> 479, 482, 485 
artha^kriya-didYitvay 32, 108 

artha--kiriyd~sdmaTthyay 
artka-knyd-samarthya^sattvamy 30 n, 
artha-prdpakatvay 137 
artha-prdptiy 2^4. 

Artha-^sdstra, 274, 54^ 
arthavatiy 20 
arthdntaray 388, 389 7z. 
arthdpattiy 18, 389, 391 
artkdpatti-samay 2^0 71.4, 382 w. 
Artificial process, 358 
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Arunadatta, 439, 434 

aru^d^ 291, 344 n. 
asampmjndta, 250 
asamsargdgraha, 154, 155 
Asanga, 164 
asanga, 268 
asanga-bhdvandy 264 
asanga-sastrepUf 524 
a-sarva^gataj 410 

^sat, 155, 373 

a - sat - karya - vada , 29y I79, 473, 517 

mat-khydti^ 87 n, 

mdtmya-arthdgama^ 416 

Ascetic, 373 ; life, 508 ; postures, 489 

Asceticism, 229, 267, 508 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 205 

asmitdy 414 

aspanda^ 265 

Aspects, 23 8 

Aspiration, 497 

Ass, 160, 386 n. 

Assembly, 378 
Assimilation, 331 
Associated, 501 

Association, 15, 21, 25, 34, 156, 169, 
183, 188, 195, 239, 321, 358, 369, 
375, 451, 452, 456, 500 
asteya, 505 
asthi^ 317, 328 
asthi-'mdrma^maya^ 257 
asthira^ 230, 241 
asti, 386 w. 

Astragalus, 284 n. 3 
Astringent, 358, 359 
Astrology, 436 
Astronomy, 49 
asukhuj 4 ZZ 
asukham dyu^, 277 
asum, 314, 535, 539 
Asura-mdayZ 74 n, 
asuyd^ 413 
asvddUf 358 
asubha^ 341 
asuddha^ 36 
Asvattha, 524 
Asvattha tree, 523, 524 
astakdf 292 
asta-^siddM, 427 
Astanga Ayur-veda, 276 
Astmga-hrdaya, 364 n., 436 
Astanga - krdaya - nama - vaiduryaka” 
hhd^ya, ^$6 

Astanga'-krdaya-samhitd, 425, 432- 

434 * 

Astdrtga-hrdaya^vrtti, 436 
Astdnga-samgraha, 263, 274 n, 3, 284 
n. 3, 304 n, I, 317 n, i, 328, 329 w., 
433 ' 


astdnga-yoga, 4 S 3 - 4 S 5 
asthlvantau^ zSs 
asthlvaty 285 n, 4 
Atala, 76 
Atharva, 274, 390 
Atharvan texts, 299 
Atharvanic charms, 281 
Atharvanic hymns, 289 
Atharvanic rites, 283, 294 
Athar'va-sikhd Upanisad, 449 
Atharva-'siras Upanisad^ 449 
Atharva-Veduy 273-275, 277-280, 283, 
284, 288, 290, 291, 293-295, 301, 
331, 340, 343 n.y 344-346, 364, 4S6, 
536, 539; as Atharva and Ahgiras, 
281 ; A3Tir“‘Veda an updnga of it, 273 ; 
Ayur-veda its upaveda^ 274; diseases 
and their symptoms in, 301 ff.; 
diseases mentioned in, 296 ff.; dis- 
tinguishes bird and dhamanty 344 n . ; 
head and brain in, 340; its bone 
system critically compared and con- 
trasted with that of Caraka, Susruta, 
Vagbhata, 284 ff. ; its contents as 
arranged by Bloomfield, 295 ff.; its 
principal contents, 281 ff.; its prob- 
able priority to ^g^veday 280, 28 1; 
its relation with Ayur-veda, 275 ; its 
sdkhdSy 283 ff. ; its theory of vdyuSy 
291, 292; on sird and dhamaniy 
289 ff.; rivalry between drugs and 
charms in, 293 ff. ; theory of the 
origin of diseases in, 299 ff.; vdyUy 
pitta and kapha in, 331; what nadl 
means in, 345 

Atharva-- Veda and Gopatha-Brdhma-g.ay 
29s n. I, 296 7 z. I 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir , 283 n, 
AtharvdngirasahyZZi 
atidesa, 389, 391 
atikrdntdveksanay Zgz 
atimutray 296 
atiriktay 388 
atisayddhdnay 183 
atiyoga, 320, 321, 405 
atindriya, 347, 366 
atlsdray 296, 430 
Auta-kdlay 387 

Atomic, 367; changes, 194; measure, 
189* theory, 151, 189 
Atoms, 20, 25, 157, 187-190, 193, 199, 

306. 371 

Atri, 399, 401, 429 

Attachment, 24, loi, 243, 304, 412- 
414, 489, 490, 497-499, S 03 , 503, 
504, 507, 510, 511, 513, 514, 516, 
S21-523 

Att^:*tion»23, 24 
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Attentive reflection, 24 
Attock, 429 
Attractions, 239 
atyantdsat, 194 
atthanga-sila, 49S 
Auditory organ, 344 
Auditory sense, 374 
Aufrecht, Th., 435, 439 
aupacdrika^ 328, 329 
Aupadhenava, 424 
Aupadhenava-tantra^ 435 
aupamya^ 377, 379 
aupapaduka, 308 
Aurabhra, 424 
Auricular, 353 
Auspicious rites, 281 
Austerities, 441 
ausadha, zgs 
aiisadhiy 359 
au^-iiyay 362 n. 

Authenticity, 78 
Autumn, 335, 370 
Autumnal fever, 299 
avahhdsim^ 317 
avaccheda^ 105 
avacchedakatdy 124 
avaccheda-vadUy 106 
avacchinna^ 96 
Avadhani Yajva, 218 w. 
avadhif soS 
avasthdf 44 
avastUf 202, 203 
avayavt, 187 
avedananiy 265 
avedyatva, 149, 150 
avedyatve satyaparoksa - vyavahara - 
yogyatvam^ 149 n. 

Averrhoa acida, 360 n. 

Aversion, 335> 5i5 
Aviddhakarna, 172 
avidyamana, 5 

avidyS, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 44, 48, 50, 73, 
73. 84, 8s, 88-90, 98, 99, 104, 

105, 109-111, I 17, I 18, 148, 187, 

204-206, 209, 221, 234, 249, 304, 
414, 415, 479, 498, 499; de- 

scribed as sakti by Gaudapada, 8; 
in neither of its senses can be 
material cause, 12; its meanings, 12; 
nature of its causality according to 
Anandabodha, also according to 
Vacaspati’s Bmhma’-tattva-mrriJlk^d^ 
12 ; not psychological ignorance, but 
special technical category, 12; Pad- 
mapada’s interpretation regarding 
the creative power of, 9; so called 
because of its unintelligibility^ 12 


avidya-dvitaya^ 109 

avidyd^dvitaya-sacwasya, 109 

avidyd mdyd mithyd-pratyaya 84 

avidyd-mvrtti, 85 

avidyd-pottncy y 10 

avidyd->saMta-brahmopdddnam^ ii 

avidyd 104 

avidyd-iakti, 9, 203 

avidyopadana-bheda-vadins y 90 

avijjd, 498 

avijndtdrthay 389 

avindbhdvay 140, 376, 380 

avisamvadiy 136 

aviiesa-samay 380 n, 4, 382 n. 

avisaya,6 

avitikkamUy $00 

avyabhicdriy 136, 381 ?z. 

avyabhicdrl anubhavahy 135 

avyakta, 43, 104, 263, 357, 35S, 462, 

463. 470, 471, 473. 476, 519. 525. 
530, 533 

avyakto vyahta-hanndy 263 
avyapadeidtmdy 234 
avyapadesyUy 265, 374, 401 
AvyayStman Bhagavat Pujyapada, 

198 

avyakrtUy 23 w., 104 
avydpya-vrttitva^vihsito, 158 
Awaking consciousness, 19 
Awareness, 13, 14, 17-20, 25-30, 31 72., 

32, 63-65, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 1 17, 

118, 134, 151, 197, 201, 206, 211, 

212, 214; of blue, 27 
Ayodhya, 230 
ayoga, 2ziy 40s 

ayuta-siddhay 19 1 
ayuta-siddhatvay 191 
dbhdsay zsz 
dbhicdrikay 281 
Abhogay 52, 108 
^dryUy 420 
Acarya Diksita, 218 
Acarya Jetari, 49 
Acaryasuri, 17 1 
acchadyay 112 
adana-ganthOy 496 
ddharuy 113, 144 
ddhara^cakrUy 355, 356 
Adisura, 126 
ddityaSy 292 w., 535, 549 
dgamay 304 

Agama-prdmdnyay 542 n, 2, 546, 

Agama-sdstra-^vivaranay 78 

dghdtOy 497 

dgneyay 313, 329 359 

dhdre patikula-saMdy 501 
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AHrika, 172 

ajnd-cakra, 353 w., 355, 356 
dkdnksdf 496 

dkdsa, 74, 75, 104, 160, 194, 204, 235, 
244, 302, 312, 315, 360, 362, 367, 
371, 374> 379 
dkdsa-dhdtUf 
Akasagotto, 276 
Akdsa tan-mdtraj 245 
dkdsdtmakay 359 
■dkutaj 481, 482 
dlambanay 29, 155 
Alamvdyana^samhitd, 435 
dlaya^vijudnuy 22, 24 
dlayOy 497 
dlocakay 304, 341 
dlocaka-pittay 342 
dma-garhhay 2^2 n, 
dmalaka, 294 
Amalananda, 82 
dmdsayay 330, 331 
manda, 223 

Anandabodha, 50, 51, 70, 89 w., 92, 
1 16, 1 17, 124, 148 n.y 194, 196; his 
doctrine of avidya probably borrow- 
ed from Mandana, 90; as inspirer 
of many later works of Vedanta, 1 18 ; 
his date and works ,116; his interpre- 
tation of the nature of the self, 118; 
his refutation of “ dilTerence,’^ n6, 
1 17 ; his view of the nature of avidya, 

_ 117 

Anandabodha Bhat^arakacarya, 12, 49, 
^ 69, 147 n. 

Anandabodhendra, 231 
Anandabodhendra Bhiksu, 259 tz. 2 
Anandabodhendra Saras vati, 231 
j^anda’^dlpay 57 w. 

Ananda-dlpa^tlkdy 57 n. 

Anandagiri, 43 n,, 83, 103, 124, 192, 
^ 193, 344 

Anandajhana, i n., 43 , 49-5 1 , 78-8 1 , 
92, ICO, 1 16, 119, 124, 172, 189, 

192, 194, 196, 205, 210, 439; con- 
tents of his work Tarka^samgraha, 

193, 194; his criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika categories, 193, 194; his 
interpretation of the indescribable- 
ness of world-appearance and ajnd- 

194, 195; his teachers, 192; his 
works, 193 
Anmda 4 aharlyyq 
Ananda 4 ahafl-tafly 79 
Ananda’-mandakif^y 225 
x^nandapurna, 52, 57, 83, 87 w,, 103, 
123, 126 n, 

*\nandat!rtha, 442 


Ananda-^vardhana y izfi n. 
Anandanubhuva, 57 
^andasrama, 196 
Anandatman, 58, 86 
^tariksa, 2S7 
Anviksiki, 390, 392 
Ahjaneya, 443 
dpahy 292 n. 
dpta, 280, 373 

dptopadesa, zyy 

dpyayZS9 

drambhakamy 
arjava, 505 n., 510, 544 
Arsa-Rdmdyanay 23 1 
drtavay 313 
drtavdhy 292 n, 
drtlu hhdvandy 480 
Arimikopanisady 252 n, 

Aryadeva, 51, 124, 164, 163 

j^ya^drdhdsaya-'pariprcchdy 3 

Arya-vidya-sudha-karay ii2n. 

dsanUy 454, 455 

dsanga, 

dsattiy 497 

dsayOy 497 

dsdy 496 

dspada, 7 

asrava, 296 

assasUy 459 

dstika, 420 

dstikya, 505 n. 

Asadhara, 434 
asraya, 19, 23, 85, 357 
dhaya-bhutahy 59 k. 

A^e^a, 300 

Asvaldyana-srauta^sutray 394 
Asvini, 432 
A§adhavarman, 428 
Atanha-dipanay 434 

dUvdhika sanray Z^S 

AtmU'-bodhay y^y %i 
Atma-hodha-vydkhydnay 8i7z., 103 
dtma~dharmopacdrahy 21 w. 
dtma-jdnlndriydi}iy 310 
Atina-jndnopadesay 78 
Atma-jndnopadesa^ilkdy 193 
dtma-khydtiy 87 w. 
dtma-indna, 24 

dmariy %y 2iy 58, 149, 194, 238, 302, 
307 «• 5 , 309, 310, 405, 444 , 445 , 
472,51s 

dtmanah sarrwid-^rupatvay 118, 148, 

151 

dtma-safnavdyt visaya-prakdso jndnamy 

197 

dtma-snehay 24 
Atmasukha, 232 
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Atmasvarupa, 52 n, 
dtma-saktyd, 330 
dtma^vinigraha, 513 
^mandtma-^vivekay 79 
Atmarparia-stava^ 219 
dtmdirayatva^ 17 
dtmdvalokana^ 442 
Atmopadesa-vidhiy 79 
Atreya, 277, 30S, 310, 327, 333, 395, 
^424 

Atreya hhiksUy 395 

Atreya- Caraka, 284, 293, 295 

Atreya-Caraka school, 289 

Atreya Gautama, 394 

Atreya Punarvasu, 276 357, 432 

dvarana^ 22, 73 

dvara 7 }a-sakti^ 74 

dvarapatvdtj 197 

dvarttay 351 

dyatanay 395, 498 

aydmay 348 w. 

Ayur-veda, 258 w., 273-276, 278, 280, 
288, 293, 295, 320, 32872., 354 72., 
357, 365, 366, 371, 372, 3S3, 3S5, 
387, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395, 396, 
398, 399, 403, 422, 423, 436; an 
upaveda of Atharva-V'eday 274; a 
part of Atharva-^Veday 278; aper- 
tures of the dhainanis in, 350; appli- 
cation of inductive methods for the 
discovery of cause in Caraka, 396 ff.; 
are vdyuy pitta and kapha only 
hypothetical entities? 336 ff. ; as a 
science of life, 277; a separate Veda 
superior to the other V edas, 274, 27 5 ; 
a vedanga, 274; brain the centre of 
manas in, according to Bheia, 340; 
brain the seat of sensations, 346; 
Caraka school closely associated with 
Atharva-Veday 278, 279; Caraka's 
view of 7 iddly mdy dhamani and 
srotas as ducts, 346 ff. ; categories 
of Caraka and Vaisesika, 369-372; 
causes of things according to Sus- 
ruta, 372; circulation of dhdtu in 
growth, 322, 323; cognitive cur- 
rents in, 347; constructive and de- 
structive operations of vdyu, pitta 
and kapha y 339; control of body 
and mind, 419, 420; Drdhabala’s 
distinction of sirds and dhamanls, 
348 n, ; dhamams in relation to cog- 
nition according to Su^ruta, 351 
ff.; dhdtu-mala in, 331; different 
functions of vdyUy pitta and kapha, 
337, 338 ; different kinds of ducts in, 
347; dispute, methods of, 377 ff,; 
disputes,^ terms of, 379 ff, ; di|turb- 


ance of dosas according to seasons, 
335 ; divergent views on the develop- 
ment of the foetus referred to in 
Caraka-samhitdy 307, 308 ; divergent 
views regarding vdyu as narrated in 
Caraka, 332 ff. ; dosa as prakrti, 334; 
dravya, rasa, vlrya, vipdka, pra- 
bhdva, 362-366; early references to, 
276, 277; epidemics caused by col- 
lective evil effects, 408 ff. ; equili- 
brium of dhdtusy 327; ethical posi- 
tion of Caraka, 418 ; fallacies, 380 ff. ; 
foetal development in Susruta and 
Caraka, its different stages, 313 ff.; 
formation of foetus in Caraka, Sus- 
ruta and Vagbhata, 302-304; free- 
dom of will in, 41 1 ; Ayur-veda, 
function of dhamams in, according to 
Susruta, 350 ff.; function of the dif- 
ferent ducts, 347 ff. ; future life, be- 
lief in, 406; good, conception of, 
404, 405; good life and happy life, 
422, 423 ; good life in Caraka, 418 ff. ; 
good of the body and of the mind, 
418, 419; heart in the Upanisads 
contrasted with, 344 ; heart the vital 
centre of the pr arias in, 340; hetii- 
vidyd in Caraka, 395 ; inference in, 
compared with Nyaya and Sam- 
khya, 399, 400 ; is beginningless, 274 ; 
its relation with Atharva-^Veda, 275 ; 
its theory of dhdtu-sdmya and dhdtu^' 
vaisamya, 319 ff. ; its unbroken tradi- 
tion, 274; jdti fallacy, conception 
of, compared with NySya, 380-382; 

misrepresentation by Santarak- 
§ita, 376 ; yukti pramdna of, 375 ; 
yukti pramdna refuted by Santarak- 
sita, 375, 376; life, its definition, 
367; literature, 422 ff., 435; manas 
and the senses, 367; manas , its 
theory, 366, 367 ; meaning of ojas in, 
343 n, ; medical discussions in, 378 ; 
nddlj sird and dhamani as ducts in, 
345 » 346 1 natural place of myUy pitta 
and kapha, 331, 336; nature of pitta, 
330, 33 1 ; necessity of logical tricks 
in, 401, 402; number of Urd, srotas 
and dhamani according to Susruta, 
349; number of liras in, according 
to Susruta, 352; number of sndym 
in, according to Susruta, 352; origin 
in the knowledge of and lihga, 
395 ; origin of the world, Susruta on, 
d^xo\param and aparam ojas in, 343 ; 
perception, obstruction of, 377; per- 
ception theory of, 373, 374; period 
of life in, 402; possible existence of 
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a pre-Caraka literature of it, 377 ; 
prajnapamdka^ according to Caraka, 
416, 417 ; pramd'^as in, 373 ; prdita in, 
263; principles of growth, 321, 322; 
psychological theories of perception 
of Bhela in, 341; psycho-physical 
parallelism in, according to Caraka, 
339; rasas y their number, 357-359; 
rasas ^ their origin, 359, 360; rebirth, 
nature of, determined by past life, 
406, 407; rebirth, proofs of, 407, 
408 ; relation of head and heart in, 
343 J right conduct, rules of, ac- 
cording to Caraka, 420 ff . ; samyogu 
purusUf its conception, 368 ; sancaya 
and prakopa of dosas, 335; scheme 
of life in Caraka, 415 ; seat of prd^a 
according to Caraka, 342; secretory 
character of vdyu^ pitta and kapha, 
338; seif and the body, 368; self 
and knowledge, 368 ; self and manas, 
369; self and the transcendent self 
(par ah dtmd), 368 ; seif, in association 
with manas, 373 ; self, nature of, ac- 
cording to Susruta, 410; sorrows, 
cause of, according to Caraka, 415, 
416 ; soul, conception of, 372 ; special 
categories in Caraka, 389; special 
categories in Susruta, 389 ff. ; springs 
of action and right conduct in, 405 ; 
springs of action in Caraka com- 
pared with those of other systems, 
41 1 if.; substance and qualities, 
360-362; subtle body and self in 
Caraka, 310; Susruta and Samkhya, 
372; Susruta’s distinction of sirds 
and dhamanls, 348 ff.; Susruta’s 
views regarding brain as the seat of 
cognitive and conative nerves, 342; 
S3monyms for 348 n. ; the com- 
bination of the do^as in different re- 
lations, 338 ; the organs in relation 
to the ducts, 348; theory of dhatus 
djnd upa-dhdtm, 322-324; theory of 
dosa according to Susruta, 329, 330; 
theory of the formation of the body, 
334; theory of karma in, compared 
with other theories of karma, 402- 
404 ; theory of mala-dhdtus, 325 ff. ; 
theory ofpm 5 Mt;a, 323 ; three classes 
of inference in Caraka, 398, 399; 
transgressions (prajndparadka) the 
obstacle to goo^life, in Caraka, 421, 
422; transmigration determined by 
dharma and adharma, 411 ; ultimate 
healing in, 415 ; updhga of Atharva^ 
Veda, 273 ; validity of the Vedas 
established through it, 279, 280; 
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views of the different Upanisads 
regarding the nddis contrasted with, 
345 ; vdyu, pitta and kapha and their 
operations in the building of the 
body, 334 ff.; what is its nature? 

_ 276 

Ayur>-veda-dlpikd, 274^. 2, 275 n,, 302, 
.431 

Ayur-mda-rasayana, 434 

Ayur-veda-sutra, 436 

dyuso ^nuvrtti-pratyaya’-bhuta, 333 

dyusydizi, zgs 

Backbite, 510 
Backbone, 286 
Bad, 246; deeds, 41 1 
Badness, 507 
Badisa, 316, 357 
baesam, 295 n, i 
haesazya, 295 w. i 
bahu-sruta, 85 

Balabhadra Bhattac^rya, 225 w. 
Baladeva, 539 

Baladeva Vidyabhusana, 443 
Balance, 326 
hali, 278 
Balkh, 357 

bandha, 232, 234, 267 
Bandhaka^tantra, 435 
bandhanam, 497 
bandho, 497 
Barren woman, 234 
Basic concept of mind, 24 
Basic entity, 23 n. 

Basis, 1 1 , 29 ; of truth, 1 1 
Battle, 505 
Battle-field, 522 

Badarayana, 45, 260; his philosophy, 
42; his philosophy is some kind of 
bheddhheda-vdda or immanence in 
transcendence, 42 
bddha, zzz 
badhakas tarkah, 141 
hdhu, zSs n. 6, 23^ 

Balabhadra, 55 
Balagopala, 78 
Balagopaia Yogfndra, 78 
Balakrsnadasa, 78 
Bdldvatdra-tarka, 4g 
Balhika, 298 w. 4, 316 
Bana, 550 

Baspacandra, 438, 431 
Beard, 325 

Beginningless, 12, 195, 217, 454; awJ- 
yd, 48 ; contact, 1 58 ; series, x 84 ; 
time, 249 

Being, 10, 36, 46, 148, 203, 234, 238, 

' '505^ u 
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Being-non-being, 334 
Benares, 429 
Bengal, 136, 225 w. 

Besnagar, 539 
Bhadanta Yogasena, 184 
Bhadra, 284 
Bhadrakapya, 316, 357 
Bhadrasaunaka, 427 
hhaga^ 285 n. 7 
hhagandara^ 276 
Bhagavad-hhakti-rasdyana, 225 
Bhagavad-gita, 79, 442 
Bkagavad’-gUa-bhasya, 439 
Bkagavad-gUd-bhdsya-vimra^aj 43 9 
Bhagamd-gitd-‘bhd?ya--vydkhydy 43 9 
Bhagavad-glta-gudhdrtha-dipikdy 22 5 
Bhaganad^gitd-hetu-fiirnaya, 443 
Bhagavad-gttd 4 aksdbharafiaj 443 
Bhagavad-glta-pradipaf 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-prakdsa, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-rahasya, 550, 551 «. i 
Bhagavad-gitartha-sanigrahay 443 
Bkagavad-gitdrtha-samgraha-tJkdf 43 9 
Bhagavad-gitdrtha-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-^gUd-sdrasat^graha, 443 
Bhagavad-^gUd-tdtparya-nirpaya, 442 
Bhagavat, 539 - 543 ; and Vi§nu, 539, 

540 

bhagdstkif 285 w. 7 

bhaisajya, 293, 295 

6/ia/efo', 226, 442, 439, 531, 532, 534 

Bhakti-rasdyana, 226 

bhaktir adesyd, 278 

Bhakti-sdmdnya’-nirupanaj 225 

hhakti-yoga, 440, 441, 451 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 540, 543, 548 

Bharadvaja, 229, 308, 395, 399 

Bharata, 427 

Bhartrhari, 17 1 

Bhartrprapanca, i, 36, 43, 44, 100; 

his philosophy of hhedahheda^ 43 
Bhattacarya Sivaprasad, 232 
Bhattacharya, B., 20 w,, 172 n, 

Bhatta Ananda, 264 

Bhatta Kallata, 263 

Bhatta Narahari, 425 

Bhatta Raghava, 122, 123 

Bhattoji Dik§ita, 54, 55, 217, 219 

bhautih, 334 

hhavaj 498 

Bhavabhtiti, iii, 112 
Bhavadasa, 87 n, 

Bhavanatha, 126 «. 

Bhavanisahaya, 434 
Bhavya, 164 

Bhagavata, 251, 544-547, 552; and the 

ekantinSy^SA-Sl sect, 545 if. fr- 


Bhdgavata-purdf^a^ 220, 532, 542 
Bhagavata -pur ana -pratkama - sloka - 
vydkhyd, 225 
Bhagavatism, 550 
bhdjana-loka-sannivesa-vijnapti, 23 
BhdluM-tantra, 435 
Bhdmatif ii, 25 29, 36, 52, 56, 

82, 106-109, III, 171, 215 w., 220, 
222 w., 269 n. 2, 427 
Bhdmati-tilaka, 52 tz., 108 
Bhdmati-vildsai 108 
Bhdniati-zydkhyd, 108 
Bhanuji Dik§ita, 55 
Bhdnumatl) 362, 363 w., 425, 435 
Bhdradvdja-samhitdf 431 
Bharadvajiyas, 540 
bhdra-hdra, 62 
Bhdra-hdra-sutra, 61 
Bharata legend, 552 

hhdratl sthdna, 25 S 

BhSrati Tirtha, 52 81, 216 

Bhargava, 43 1 
Bhasa, 394, 550 
Bhasarvajha, 122 

Bhaskara, 43 ?z., 193, 201, 427, 428 
Bhaskara Bhatta, 435 
Bhaskara Dik§ita, 56 
BhSsurananda, 79 
Bhd§d-paricckeda, 263 n. 1 
Bhdsya-bhdva-prakdiikdy 148 
Bhdsya-dipikd^ 103 
Bhd§ya-tippana^ 78 
Bhdsydrtha-nydya-mdld, 81 
Bhdtta-cintdmanijSis 
Bimti Sastri, 1 1 w. 
bhdva, 193, 412 
Bhava-dipika, 443 
bhdva-mdtra, 19 
Bhavamisra, 435 
bhdvandy 235, 480-4S2 
bhdvand-mdtra-sdray 235 
Bhavand-viveka, 87 n, 

Bkdva-prakdsa, 263, 288 w. i, 433, 

435, 436 

Bhdva-prakdsikdy 79 
bhdva-rupay 105, 114 
Bhava-suddhi, 87 w. 
Bhdva-tattva-prakdsikdy 98, 148 
bhdvatvay 142 
Bhavaviveka, 164, 165 
bhdvdhhdvayor dvayor api paraspara- 
pratiksepdtmakatvdty 142 
bhdvddvaitay 85 
Bhdvdrtha-dipikdy 7^ 

Bhavivikta, 172 
bheda, 92, 116, 218, 401 
Bheda-dhikkara, 51, 54, 55, 216, 
218 
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Bheda-dhikkdra^satknyay 51, 55 
Bheda-dhikkdra-satkfiyojjvald, 5 1 
hhedabheda, 44, 46, aoi, 203; earliest 
references to, 43; philosophy of 
Bhartrprapanca, 43 
bhedahheda’-vada^ 42, 43 
Bhela, 285 w. 6, 340, 341, 395, 432; 
his psycho-physiological theories, 
340 if. 

Bhela-sanihitd^ 432 
hhe§aja, 275, 295, 370 
Bhe^aja-kalpa^ 432, 436 
bhesajdnif 281 
bhik^u, 505 
Bhfsma, 543 

bhoga^gandham parityajety 267 
Bhoja, 324 n,y 427, 428, 435 
Bhoja^tantray 435 

bhoktTy 244 
Bkrama-ghnay 432 
bhrdjakay 303, 330, 351 
bhruvor madhyey 449 n. 2 
bhrhga-rajay 297 
Bhusunda, 257 
Bhuvafiy 76 

Bhuvanasimdara SOri, 120, 123 
Bhuliy 76 
bhumiy 292 

bhUtay 261, 282, sozn. 2, 314 w., 315, 
319, 334, 371 
bhuta-hitatvay 505 
hhuta-prakrti, 197 
bhuta-suksmaihy 31 1 
bhuta-’Vidydy 276, 425 
hhuta-vikdruy 358 w. 
hhutatmariy 303, 304, 415 
bhutesu daydy 510 
Bibliotheca Indica, 344 w. 

Bile, 376, 317, 335 
Bilious fever, 298 
Billows, 329 
Binding, 497 

Biomotor, 261, 515; forces, 75, 259, 
262; functions, 104 
Birth, 498, 512, S19 
Bitter,. 242, 337'«n 3S7» 359 
bJjayiZZS , 
hljd'^kuravaty z$f 
Blackness, 238' 

Bladder, 289, 290, 336, 348, 351 
.Blame, 512 
Blind, 309 V" 

Blindness, 333,.' 3^ 

Bliss, 46, 450, 504; of mind, 513 
Blissfulness,. 223 .' 

Blood, 282, 298, 304, 307, 313, 317, 
318, 3221-324, 329-”333:» 335, 347, 
349, 352, 361, 372; currents, 348 


Bloomfield, 276 n,, 295 

Blue, 13, 19, 26, 27, 29, 30-32, 71, 

117, 176, 330, 344; 349 ; awareness, 

70,71 

Boastfulness, 373 
Bodha^sdray 57 
Bodha^-vidhiy •jg 

bodhdtmakay zb$ 

Bodhayana, 43, 251 
Bodhdyana-Grhya-iesa’-sutray 550 
Bodhayana-Pitr^medha-sutra, 550 
Bodhendra, 79 

Bodhi^cary avatar a-'panjikd, 4 501 

Bodhisattva, 513 

Bodiless emancipation, 252 “ 

Bodily, 500; exercises, 419 
Body, 248, 261, 320, 325, 327, 331, 
340, 352, 365, 387, 447, 469, 49S, 
501 

Body-building, 338 
BoiHng, 289, 299, 301 n. 2 
Bond, 497 

Bondage, 174, 181, 187, 204, 232, 246, 
252, 267, 415, 470, 488, 497, 520 
Bone, 278, 279, 317, 324, 348, 352; 

channels, 348 
Bony materials, 347 
“Bower Manuscripts,” 435 
brahma’^bhutay 474, 475 
brahma-bhuyay 474 
hrahma-caitanyay 77 
brahma^cakray 353 w. 
brahma-caryay 505 
Brahmacarin, 282, 449, 505 
Brahmadatta, 99 
Brahmadeva, 427, 428 
Brahmagrahay zoo 

Brahmahood, 37, 55, 81, 92, 450, 475, 
477, 513 

Brahma-jdla-suttay 394 
Brahma-knowledge, 43, 47, 56, 85, 
87, 100, 115, 203, 204, 223, 227, 
252 

Brahman, i, 2, 8, 10, ii, 16, 28, 36-39, 
41, 42, 4S-4S, 51, 73, So, 84, 88, 90, 
96, 99-102, 104-106, no, 112-115, 

118, 126, 128, 156, 163, 168, 170, 
190, 191, 19s, 196, 202, 203, 205, 
215, 217, 221, 222, 234, 236-238, 
240, 243-245, 26s, 271, 275, 340, 
386, 437, 439, 440, 448, 450, 454, 
473-476, 485, 486, 494, 495, 514, 
523, 524, 530, 533, 534, 538, 548; 
nature of causality, 10, ii 

Brahma na jagat-kdraiiamy 84 
Brahmanandin, 43 n. 

354, 356 

&ra^wf^-co1isciousness, 77 • 
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Brahma-’fiirvana, 474 
Brahma'no mukhe^ 474 
Brahma-parinama-vada, 43 
Brahma>>prakdsikd, 49, 82 n, 
brahma-randhra, 353 n., 356 
Brahma^rah^asa^ 282 
Brahma^siddhi^ 83, 84, 86-88, 92, 93, 
95, 98, 106, 117, lion., 112, 178, 
198, 199 

Brahma’~siddhi~tlkdj 45, 83 
Bmhma-siddhi’‘Vydkhya-‘ratna^ 83 
Brahma-stutiy 148 w. 

Brahma-sutra, 2, 5, 6, 8, 25, 28, 29, 

43 n.y 46, 56, 82, 92, 103, 108 w., 
148 n,y 189, 196, 204, 205, 218, 220, 
246 ^^,, 250«,, 251, 39i> 495, 549; 
discussion as to whether it pro- 
fesses pure monism or bheddbheday 

44 ff,; does not support Sankara’s 
philosophy, 2 

Brahma-sutra-hhdsyay 30, 80, 81, 

148 w. 

Brahma^-sutra^bhdsya-vydkhyd, 82 n, 
Brahma - siitra - bhdsydrtha - sartigraha, 
82 n, 

Brakma-sutra-’dipikdy 82 
Brahma^sutra^vrtti, 82 
Brahma-sutro-panydsay 82 n, 
Brahma-tattva-prakdsikdy 82 
Brahma-tattva-‘safmksdy 12 
Brahma-tattvasanihitoddlpaniy 45 n. 
Brahma-vaivarta, 274, 432, 433 n, 
Brahmavada, 283 
Brahma-Veday 280 n, 
brahma-mcdray 56 
Brahma-vidydhkaranay 56, 82 n, 
brahma-vihdray 460, 501 
Brahmavijhana, 54 
brahma-yajha, 487 

Brahma, 197, S29, 245, 274, 4^3, 5i9, 
539, 546 

Brahmananda Giri, 443 
Brahmananda Sarasvati, 54, 57 77 w., 

79, 81, 82, 251 n,, 252 «. 
Brahmdnanda-vildsay 57 n. 
Brahmananda Yati, 82 
Brahmin Sutlk^na, 230 
Brahmopani§aty 251 
Brain, 340, 353 n., 356 
Bravery, 502 

Brahmanas, 292, 29$ n. i, 301, 420 
Brahmins, 228, 469, 488, 498, 502, 504, 
S0S-“507, 512, 513, 539 
Breast, 286 
Breath, 259 

Breath-control, 268, 444, 447, 448, 
455 

Breathing rictivity, 75 7 p 


Breathing forth, 259 
Breath-regulation, 256 
Breeding, 505 
Broken, 337, 338 
Bronchi, 286 n. 2 
Bronchial tubes, 289 n, 3 
Bronchitis, 386 
Brow, 287 

Brhad-dranyaka-hhdsya^fikdy 193 
Brhad-^dranyaka-bhdsya-vdrttika - iikdy 

193 

Brhad-drapyaha Upanisady i, 73, 78, 
83, 251, 259 3, 260, 288 n, I, 344, 

345, 391,394 

Brhad-dranyakopanisad-bkd^yay 48, 78 
Brhad-drafiyakopanisad-bhdsya-vdrtti^ 
kay 78, 98 

Bthad-yoga-^vdsi^thay 232 
Brhal 4 aghu-panjikdy 428 
Brhaspati-smrtiy 231 
budbuda y 312 n. 3 

Buddha, 22 w., 61, 276, 424, 459, 498, 
520 

Buddhadeva, 17 1 
Buddhagho§a, 164 
BuddhapSlita, 164, 165 
Buddhas, 3 

Buddhiy 75, 76, 104, 109, 179-181, 23S, 
239, 245, 262, 305, 341, 344, 347 n,y 
369, 373, 3S6, 387, 458, 463, 464, 
48472.1,524 

Buddhism, 58, 117, 228, 450 w. I, 459, 
461, 495, 498, 504, 521 ; analysis of 
recognition, 65 ; and Vedanta on the 
notion of self-consciousness and re- 
cognition of identity, 33 ff.; avidyd in, 
and in Gitdy 498-500; criticisms of the 
concept of God of Nyaya and Yoga, 
176-178; criticism of the Samkhya 
parindma doctrine, 17 1 ff.; develop- 
ment of the foetus in the Sdli-stam^^ 
ba’-sutra, 307 ; ideal life of Mahayana, 
501; its arguments against the self 
as individual entity, 58 ff.; its at- 
tempt to interpret self-identity by 
the assumption of two separate con- 
cepts, 68; its criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaise^ika categories, 187 ff. ; its criti- 
cism of the Vedantic identity of self 
as shown in memory, 66 ; its doctrine 
of momentariness and artka->kriyd^ 
kdritdy 182 jff. ; its idealism com- 
pared with that of Sankara and Yoga* 
vdsi^tkay 268 ff. ; its refutation of 
criticism of the non-permanency of 
entities by heretical thinkers, 185 ff. ; 
refutation of the soul theory of 
various systems of Indian thought in, 
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178-181 j stla in, 500, 501 ; status of 
the object in, 35 ; the Vatslputriyas 
doctrine of soul, 59 ff. ; Vasubandhu’s 
refutation of the soul theory of the 
Vatsiputriyas in, 58 ff.; views, list 
of, in, 496 If. 

Buddhist arguments, 176, 188 
Buddhistic, 1 19, 151, 170, 395, 531, 
55X 

Buddhistic idealism, 2, 3, 22 n,, 25-27, 
29> 30, 35> 205, 270, 398; its ex- 
planation of the apparent duality of 
object and awareness, and the diver- 
sity of objects, 26; its theory that 
things simultaneous are identical, 
26 n.; that all ideas are due to 
vdsandSy 26 

Buddhistic nihilism, 2, 3 
Buddhist Legends, 248 n. 

Buddhist logicians, 166, 170 
Buddhists, 5, 9, 31, 32, 33, 65, 67, 
68, 71, 96, 108, 113, 1 15, 118, 124, 
125, 136, 171, 172, 186-189, 269, 
367, 375, 399, 412, 415, 433, 435, 
496, 499-501, 5 1 1, 5 14, 5x7, 521; 
deny any being as the ground 
of world-appearance which is like 
dreams, 5 ; their quarrel with 
the Vedantins regarding the nature 
of existence as causal efficiency, 
32 

Buddhist subjective idealists, 21 1 
Buddhist writers, 51, 17 1 
huddhitvdkalanam, 236 
buddhi-vaisesika, 342 
huddhi^vibhramsa, 416 
buddki-yoga, 444, 451, 452 
buddhy-adhi§thdna,‘^i6 
Bulletin de rAcademie des Sciences de 
Russie, 59 61 w., 62 n. 

Burlingame, E. W., 248 
Burning, 97, 335 «• 

Biihier, G., 550 

caitanya, 207 
Caitraratha Forest, 357 
cakra, 355, 455 

cakra-bhramivad'-dhrta-'sarlrahy 250 
Cakradatta, 426, 431 
Cakrapapidatta, 275, 276 n., 277, 30a 
w., 303/2., 304, 308, 310, 312 
313 n.y 3x4, 3x5, 3x8, 319 22., 322 n,, 
323, 324/2., ^27 w., 332/2., 335, 
338 n,, 339 /2., 340, 343, 347, 348 n„ 
349, 360/2., 361/2., 382-37 X, 373- 
376, 380 n., 384 /2., 395, 396, 405 /2., 
406 w,, 41S 22., 425-428, 430--435 
Cakra system, 454 


cak$ur~vaisesika, 241 

cola, 332, 338 
Caland, W., 345 n, 

Calcutta University, 2 n. 

Camphor, 91 
Canals, 352 
Canda, 539 
Candracandana, 434 
Candragomin, 49 

Candrakirti, 3, 51, 164-168, 171, 307; 

and Dinnaga, 167 
candramah, z^zn. 

Catidrika, 98, 99, 192, 232 
Canvas, 199 
candala, 512 
Candesvara Varman, 78 
Capacity, 40 

Caraka, 263, 274, 275, 279, 285 w., 
286/2., z%*^n., 292, 301, 302, 304, 
307, 312, 314-3x6, 322 /2., 327, 329, 
332, 334-336, 339, 340, 342, 343, 

346, 348, 349, 352, 355-357, 359 «•, 
360/2., 363-366, 368, 369, 371, 372, 
375, 376, 378-380, 383, 383, 384 //., 
386 /2., 388, 389, 393, 395-397, 399, 
400, 401-409, 41 1, 41S, 417-423, 
427-439, 43X-435, 471-473, 475 

Caraka-candrikd, 43 1 
Caraka-panjikd, 431 
Caraka-parisi§ta, 429 
Caraka^samhitd, 273 n,, 277, 278, 291, 
302/2., 308/2., 310/2., 3x3/2*, 3x4, 
315/2,, 318/2., 319//., 323/2*, 324, 
3z 6 n., 327/2., 331, 332//., 334//*, 
335 //*, 336/2., 339 n.y 340, 342/2., 

347, 348 n., 360, 361 n., 363, 366/2., 
367 /2., 369, 370/2., 371, 373/2. 
374 //*, 375 //*, 376 /2., 377, 386 //., 
392, 393, 395, 396/2., 397-402, 4x1, 
416, 422, 426, 427, 429, 471, 472, 

473 n ., 477 

Caraka-tattva-pradlpikd, 431 

Caraka-tdtparya-tlkdy 310 /2., 431 

Cardiac plexus, 355 

Caritrasimha, 126 n, 

caritta, 500 

Cartilages, 286 22., 322 

Caste, 501, 503, 505 

Caste-duty, 486, 487, 502-505, 307, 

508,513,5x4 

Categorical imperative, 493 
Category, 12, 15, 24, 146, X47, 157, 
163, 170, 187, 191, 237, 366, 369, 
372, 389 

Cattle, 301 
Cattle-shed, 509 
catur-anuka, 189, 190 
Cat^m-mam^sdra-samgrakc)^ zig 
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cauryabhdva^ 505 

Causal, 176, 521; agent, 74, 177; ap- 
paratus, 182; complexes, 4; effi- 
ciency, 32, 95, 136, 137, 18s; forces, 
174; moment, 185; nature, 184; 
operation, 25,41, I44 j i75j 186, 
517; state, 37 ; substance, 172 ; trans- 
formation, 44, 172 

Causality, 31??,, 148, 172, 186, 221, 
396; of Brahman, 106; of the world 
due jointly to Brahman and Maya 
according to Paddrtha-tattvay 10 
Causation, 164, 168 
Cause, 3, II, zzn.y 38-40, 95, 144, 
145, 152, 160, 161, 166, 183, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 195, 203, 215, 337, 
366, 372, 374, 375, 389, 396-398, 
516, 517; and effect, 1 91 ; of atoms, 
187 ; of the world, 37; unknown, 
360 

Cause-effect, 375, 376 
Causeless, 161, 187 
Cavity, 352 
caya, 335 

caya-kdrana’-vidvesuy 335 n, 
cdgamissatiy 459 
Carana-vaidya, 283, 284 
Carvika, 387, 402 
Central Asia, 435 
Central seat, 357 
Centres, 16 

Cerebral region, 353, 354 
Cerebrum, 353 356, 357 

Ceremonies, 468 
Cervical plexus, 353 
Cessation, 21, 234, 242; from work, 
507; of desires, 444; of work, 508 
ce§tdy 327, 472 
ce^titaniy 371 

cetand, 23, 36, 302, 316, 360 368, 

471 , 477 , 500 
cetand-dhdtu, 472 
cetand-pratisandhdtd, 366 
cetandvantah, 410 
cetaSy 254, 366 
cetasikay 500 
ceto^vimuttiy 460 
cetya-samyoga-cetandty 236 
cetyatva, 236 
Ceylonese, 164 
chadmandy 478 
chalay 38s, 386 m, 401 
Chandah-prasasti, 126 
Chandas, 24, 275 496, 547 

Change, 45 
Changeable, 16, 221 
Changeful, 241 

Changeless I, 13, 240; behig, 




Changing, 189; association, 63; con- 
tents , 15; materiality, 51; obj ects, 
33; states, 33 

Channel, 291 , 324, 344, 347 
Character, 15, 18, 27 w., 132, 187, 
188 

Character-appearance, 13 
Characteristic, 4, 6, 18, 38, 162, 176, 
182, 199,200,228,233,251,371,512 
Characterized appearances, 22 w., 23 ; 
entities, 22 

Characterless entity, 271 
Chariot, 229 

Charm, 280, 281, 293-299, 301 ; system, 

294 

Chandogya, 78, 246, 250 w., 259 w*, 
260, 276 n.y 345, 346, 520 
Chdndogya-bhdsya-^tlkd, 193 
Chandogya Upanisady4.% n*y 333, 344 n,y 
345 n.y 498, 521, S44> 548 
Chandogya^Upanisad-vdrttikay 43 n. 
Chdyd^vydkhyd, 262 
chedanGy 358 
chedaniyay 357 
Cheeks, 326 w. 

Chemical changes, 317 
Chemistry, 357 
Chest, 336 
chidra-^malasy 326 w. 

Chimerical, 13 1 
Chintamani, T, R., 196 
Cholera, 282 
Christianity, 550 
Church Street, 14 

Chyle, 317, 322-324, 328, 330, 331, 
,348,349 

cic-chdydpattiy 8gn. 
Cid'-dnanda-dasaslokiy 79 
Cid-^dnanda-stava^rajay 79 
cid-dtmafiy 112 
cikitsdy 278, 288 n.y 392, 430 
Cikitsd-darsanay 432 
Cikitsd-kaumudiy 432 
Cikitsd’-sdra’’tantray 432 
Cikitsd-sthdnay 429 
Cikitsd-tattva-vijndnay 432 
dMtsitamy 276 
ciMndy 515 

dn'-rndtra-samhandhinly 197 
dn'-mdtrdmta-vt?ayam apldnanty 85 
Cinnabomma, 219 
dntyay34$ 
drd-jdgara, 267 
drdpj^at-stkitay 260 
Circular bone, 284 n. 4 
Circulation, 323 
Circulatory system, 323 
Circumstance, 233 
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Cit, 89, 89 72., 235, 243, 244, 271 
citra-bhitti^ 104 
Citra-mtmdnisd, 220 
dtripf, 353, 356 
citrini nddty 354, 356 
CitsukHa, 49-51 > 53 > 5^, 83, 86, 87 w., 
92, 1 16, 1 19, 124, 138, 147, 148, 149 
22., 15022., 152, 154, 156, 157, 160- 
163, 171, 172, 192, 194, 198, 217, 
218, 222 72.; awareness of aware- 
ness impossible, 150, 15 1 ; his analy- 
sis of illusion, 155; his criticism of 
the atomic theory, 157, 158; his 
criticism of “cause” {kdrana), 160 
ff. ; his criticism of NySya categories, 
156; his date and works, 148; his 
definition of self-revealing con- 
sciousness, 148-150 ; his quarrel 
with PrabMtara on the subject of 
illusion, 154 ff.; his refutation of 
the category of time, 156, 157; his 
refutation of class-concepts {jdti)y 
160; his refutation of dravya, 161, 
162 ; his refutation of numbers, 158 ; 
his refutation of qualities {gw}d)y 
162, 163; his refutation of space, 
157; his treatment of the falsehood 
of the world-appearance, 152, 153; 
his treatment of nescience (ajndna)^ 
153; main content of his Tattva^ 
pra^pikdj 148 w. ; nature of self, 151, 
152 

Citsukha AcSrya, his refutation of the 
Nyaya definition of perception, 138 
cit-^svarupdh, 411 

dm, 73> 234, 238, 239, 243, 250, 256, 
258, 265, 292, 305, 306, 34X 
dtta^camatkdra, z$6 
dtta-vimukti,z6s 
diia-’Vrtti, 264 
dttina^, 292 n. 5 
Cipudru, zgg n, 2 

Class-concept, 40, 108, 131, 132, 139, 
148, 159, 162, 163, 187, 188, 194, 

371 

Class-duties, 486 
Glass-nature, 188, 189 
^Clavicle, 286 n. 2 ' 

, Cleanliness, 505 
Clinging, 497 
“Closed,” 3 
Cloth, 1 89 
Clouds, 205 
Coarse, 337 n, 

Coccyx, 285 n,, 287 n. 

Cognition, 18-21, 23, 70, 136, 149, 
iS3» t8o, 188, 214, 239, 243, 274 
Cognitional character, 29 


Cognitional existence, 58 
Cognitive activities, 256 
Cognitive functions, 256 
Cognitive nerves, 342 
Cognitive operation, 21 1 
Cognitive process, 206 
Cognitive relation, 213 
Cognitive senses, 76, 500 
Cognitive states, 15 1, 250, 251 
Cognized object, 19, 22 
Cognizer, 19, 22, 23, 351 
Cognizing, 15; activity, 104, 149; 

faculty, 180 
Coherence, 15 
Cola country, 148 n. 

Cold, 242, 301, 320, 321, 33V337«*» 
357, 358, 360, 361, 362 365, 408, 

419,500,510,511 
Colic, 346 ; pain, 298 
Collar bone, 286 287 

Collocating, 138, 160; conditions, 
161 

Collocation, 168, 174, 187, 516; of 
causes, 161, 472, 473; of things, 
161 

Collyrium, 238 

Colour, 24, 60, 181, 186, 188, 191, 194, 
199, 289, 327, 330, 3SS, 360, 367, 
377; cognition, 180; particles, 25 n. 
Colouredness, 374 
Colouring pitta, 326 w. 

Combination, 189, 360 
Combinations of atoms, 20 
Command, 48 

Commentary, 27 n., 29, 38, 43, 52, 54, 
99, 102, 103, 107, 108, 196, 219, 
^ 32 , 354 ^* 

Commentator, 51, 164 
Common duty, 505-507 
Common good, 506 
Common self, 181 
Commonsense, 3 ; view, 2, 508 
Common well-being, 506 
Communion, 451, 457-459, 466, 467, 
470, 490, 492, 501, 503, 504, 530 
Community, 506 
Compact, 337 n. 

Compassion, 511 
Compendium, 214 
Compilation, 49 
Compilers, 53 

Complex, 4, 25, 65, 215 ; quality, 17, 
18 

Compounding, 370 
’ Conative senses, 75 
Conceit, 373» 409> 

Conceive, 254 

Co^entjiation, 460, 500,^04 
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Concept, 234 ; of contact, 158 
Conception, 336, 347, 524 
Conception of Buddhist NirvaitU) The, 
164 w., 166 w. 

Concepts of duality, 193 
Conceptual, 336 ; activity, 336; crea- 
tion, 337, 343, 344 

Conch-shell, 6, loi, 114, 134-137, 

Conclusion, 163, 173, 373, 370-378, 
383, 387 

Concomitance, 19, i 3 i, 140, 141, 194, 
374, 388 n., 397 

Concrete, 35, 235 n.; duration, 213; 

individual, 239; state, 336 
Conditional, 143 
Conditionality of relations, 142 
Conditioning knowledge, 18 
Conditions, 16, 183, 184 
Conduct, 500, 503 
Conformations, 498 
Congenital vdta, 337 
Conglomeration, 164, 166 
Conjeeveram, 98 
Conjunction, 40 
Connection, 355 
Connotation, 475 

Conscious, 15, 371; centre, 16; mo- 
ments, 63; states, 13, 187 
Consciousness, 14, 18, 28, 30, 33, 35, 
63-65, 69, 71, 72, 148, 149, 153 . 
164, 199, 301 , 305-207, 209, 310 , 
213, 215 , 223 , 234, 371, 310, 314, 
318, 360, 366, 368, 369, 387, 406, 
471, 477, 498, 533; of relationing, 
33 ; pure, 33 
Consequence, 183 
Conservation of energy, 517 
Constant, 63 

Constituent, 17, 18, 74> 3^2, 371, 525; 

elements, 59, 304 
Constitution, 334 
Constitutional, 335 
Constitutive stuff, 48 
Constructive, 331 ; instincts, 23 ; prin- 
ciples, 333 ; tendencies, 24 
Consumption, 298, 386 
Contact, 190, 194,360,373, 374, 3S1 ; 

of atoms, 190 
Contact-points, 188 
Container, 33, 144 
Contemporary, 50 
Contendess, 183 

Contentment, 490, 492, 501, 503 
Content of recognition, 66 
Contiguity, 367 

Continuity, 15, 31; of consciousness, 
180 ^ ^ 


Continuous, 341; appearance, 35 
perception, 313 
Contradiction, no, 137, 147 
Contrary, 17 

Control, 356, 419; of anger, 505, 510; 

of mind, 505, 510 
Controller, 315 
Controversy, 125 
Cooking, 97, 188, 331 
Co-operant, 184 
Co-operation, ii, 336 
Cordier, Dr P., 425 w., 437, 429 
Co-religionists, 501 
Coronation ceremony, 282 
Corporeal, 513 
Correspondence, 134 
Cosmic universe, 534 
Cosmic world, 536 
Costal cartilages, 386 n. i 
Cotyloid cavity, 287 n. 

Cough, 296, 298, 300 
Coimtry, 370 
Courage, 328, 333 
Course, 519 
Covetous, 498, 498 n. 

Covetousness, 497, 498 
Cow, 159, 420, 509, 513 
Cranial bones, 387 n. 

Cranium, 287 
Craving, 504 

Creation, 73, 178, 234, 335, 242 
Creationism, i 
Creative power, 74 
Creative thought movement, 335 n. 
Creator, 3, 39, 41, 176, 177 
Creed, 501 
Critical thinking, 264 
Criticism, 35, 146, 156, 165, 166, 171, 
193, 304, 388; of qualities, 194 
Cruelty, 373, 409, 510 
Cupidity, 497 
Curatives, 280 
Curator, 205 
Curd, 40 
Cures, 380 

Currents of sensation, 340 
Cursing, 283 

Customary morality, 504, 523 
Customs, 137, 489, 503 
Cyavana, 433 
Cycle, 526 

dahanUy 333 

daharadhikarana^ 205^2. 

daiva, 253-255, 310, 407, 408, 473, 

51S 

daiva yajha^ 487 
daivl sarnpat, 510 
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dak^ind, 

dak^indyanay 519 

dama, 495, 505 

Damsel, 229 

Dancing, 498 n. 

dantolukhalay 287 n, 4 

darsanay 455 

dma-dimala^kammay 498 

Dasgxipta, S. N., 17, 449 n, i, 501 

Dasarathapriya, 99 

Dasa-$loM-mahd-vidyd-sutra^ 1 20 

Daia-BoMy 79 

Data of experience, 157 

Dattatreya, 443 

Datum of perception, 212 

Days, 156 

ddksyuy 50s n- 

danay 505 544 

Darila, 284, 293 
Darila Bhatta, 275 
darunay 332 n. 

Death, 248, 299, 336, 498, 501, 512, 
523, 526 

Deathless, 518, 526 
Debate, 377 
Decay, 498 

Deccan y Early History of they 540 

?2. I 

Decisions, 24, 373, 384 
Decoction, 390 n. 

Deeds, 242, 248 
Deep sleep, 232 
Defeat, 512 
Defects, 38, 214 
Deficiency, 319, 326, 335 
Definition, 127, 136, 143, 145, 159- 
161,192 ; of cause, 1 86 ; of perception, 

137 

dehGy 446 72. 3 

deha~sa 7 nbhava'‘heiava^y 330 

Dejection, 230 

Delirium, 298, 333 

Deliverance, 267 

Delivery, 290 72. 3 

Delusion, 170, 245, 499, 500, 510 

Demerit, 249, 409, 416 

Demons, 230, 295, 300, 468, 478, 

■ ' 535 ' , ^ . 

Denotation of words, 187 
■■ , Denunciation , 5 1 a 
Denutritive, 357, 358 
Dependence, 10, 529 
Dependent on being, 36 
Desirable, 512 , 

Desire, 24, 91, 178, 179, 252, 264, 
324, 370, 373 » 375* 409» 4ii, 

412, 422, 442,,, 450, 451, 453>,'477» 
484, 488, 495» 49^> 503r 504, 
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507-5II, S16, 519, 520, S22, 529; 
bonds of, 268 ; for life, 405 
Desirelessness, 228, 490 
Desisting, 500 

Destiny, 253, 354, 360, 370, 404, 526 
Destroyed cause, 18672. 

Destructibility, 38622. 

Destructible, 197, 512 
Destruction, 182, 235, 238; of the 
atoms, 191; of cittay 268; of mind, 
448 

Destructive, 331 ; play, 178 
desay 358, 389 

desa-kala-kriyd^dravyaihy 240 
Detached, 452 
Detachment, 475 
Determinant of causality, 186 
Determinate, 23; perception, 97; 
thought, 25 

Determination, 23 Tt., 55, 75, 186 

Determine, 23 

devoy 314 

Devadatta, 62, 75 

Devagiri, 123 

Devaki, 544 

Devaki-putra, 544 

DevarSma Bhatta, 81 

devatdy 43 

deva-ydnuy 519, 521 

Devadarsa, 283 

Devendra, 55 

Devesvara, in 

Devotee, 532 

Devotion, 439-441, 503, S23, 53^, 534. 

547; to Vedic gods, 505 
dhairyay 264, 505 

dhamani{i)y 289, 290, 343, 344 72., 346- 
350. 351 n.y 352, 355; its pre-Cara- 
kian senses discussed, 345, 346 
Dhamma-pada, 24.Sy ^Sgy ^goy 4g^ 
dhanaisandy 405 
Dhananjaya, 75 
dhanur^dkarBy 354 
Dhanur-veday 274 

Dhanvantari, 316, 424, 425, 432, 433 
dharmay ziy zz n.y 13 1, 199, 327, 410- 

412, 416, 419. 479. 483, 484. 486- 

488,494,503,525.538 

Dharma-dharmi-^viniicayay 49 
dharma-kdyay 22 n. 

Dharmalcirti, 137, 171 
dharma-ksetray 

dharma-meghay 251 
Dharma’-rnlmdrrisd’-paribhdsdy zzo 
Dharmaitja Adhvarindra, 52 72., 53, 54, 
89 72., 105, 198 n.y 208, 212, 214, 217 
dharma-safnketay 185 
dhari^ 4 dstray 547 
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dharma-sraddha^ $0$ 

Dhamxatrata, 171 
dharma-vicdra, 56 
Dharmaya Dik§ita, 220 

dharmyaj S14 

dhanya, 317 

dhdra^Uy 328, 342, 454, 455 
dhaririy 343, 368 n. 

dhatu, 2zn., 276, 304, 307, 3I7> 3i9, 
320, 324-329, 33i-333> 343> 347, 

349,389 

dhatu-mala^ 331, 332 
dhdtu-msa^ 323 w, 
dhdtu-rupa-rasa^ 322 
dhatU‘Sdmyamy 327 w. 
dhatu^vakamya^ 319, 320, 326, 328, 
329, 339 

dhdtu-vyuhana^ 315 

dhf, 328, 505 

dht-dhrti-smrti-vibhra^ta, 416 
Dhniva, Mr, 400 w. 
dhruvo, 22 n. 

dhni, 373, 470, 505 n.y 510 
dhrtkvihhramsa, 416 
dkuma-^pd, 420 
dhumo, 497 

dhydna, 256, 342, 454, 455 
Dhydna-hindu, 455 
dhydna-yoga, 448, 458 
Diabetes, 282, 296 
Diagnosis, 301 

Dialectic, 118, 127, 170, 171, 225 
criticism, 156; methods, 119; Na- 
garjuna and Vedanta, 163; of San- 
kara, 189; Srihar§a and Nagarjuna, 
163 ff. 

Dialectical, 51, 72, 146; arguments, 
218; criticism, 92; subtleties, 192; 
thought, 147 

Diarrhoea, 206, 299, 300 w. 2 
Diet, 384 

Difference, 14, 17, iS, 26 n., 27, 30, 
63, 65, 76, 88, 92, 95-97, 117, 

127, 130-132, 148, 161, 199, 200, 
202, 209, 210, 370; numerical, 14; 
of characters, 370; of identity, 370 
Difference - between - awareness - and - 
object, 17 

Difference - of - awareness - from - the - 
object, 18 

Different, 28, 64, 358, 359; classes, 
1 61; effects, 1 61; measure, 190 
Differentiate, 143 
Differentiation, 23 n. 

Digestion, 303, 322, 323 ??*, 336, 361- 

363,^365 «•, 370 

Digestive fire, 333 
Digestive fui».ction, 328 


Digits, 285 
Dihaka, 426 
dik, 157 

Dinakari, 264 n. 

Dihnaga, 26 w., 27 30, 35, 167, 17 1 ; 

and Candrakirti, 167 
Direct cognition, 32 
Direct perception, 374 
Disciplinary measure, 501 
Discipline, 514 
Discoveries, 280 
Discrimination, 23, 24, 250 
Discriminative knowledge, 250, 25 ly 

305 

Discussion, 99, 129, 377, 378, 392 
Disease, 280, 301, 320, 337-“333, 33S 
n,, 336 n,, 337, 359, 366, 370, 372, 
376, 377, 384, 385, 390, 393, 397; 
as modifications oi dosas, 329; its 
causes, 320 ff.; its theory according 
to Samkhya and Nyaya, 328, 329 n. 
Diseases of the legs, 299 
Disgust, 501 

Disinclination, 244, 251, 504 
Disintegrating, 191, 265, 306 
Disjunction, 360 
Disliking, 358 
Dispute, 377, 379 
Dissection, 288 
Dissociation, 248, 268, 523 
Dissolution, 37, 109, 177, 191, 194, 
526 ; of ignorance, 85 
Distance, 360 
Distasteful, 357 
Distinct entities, 31 
Distinction, 14, 15, 401 n. 
Disturbance, 335 
Diverse, 367 

Diversity, 26, 38, 39, 195, 337, 367; 

of contents, 14 
Divine equipment, 510 
Divodasa, 424, 432, 433 t 
Dldhiti, 12^ n, 
d^ksa, 292 n. 

Dipikd, 78 

Doctrine, 227, 375, 501, 5^7, S^o, 521, 
525 

Dogs, 291, 512 

Doing good to living beings , 505 
Dominant, 358 
Dormant, 164 

do^a, 300, 319, 32s, 327, 328, 332, 334*" 

337, 339, 341, 362^ 366, 372, 383, 
390,413, 497; according to Susruta, 

329, 330. 

do^a-prakrtiji, 334 n, 
do^dbhava, 214 

Doubt, 141, 148, 377, 383, 500 
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Dramidacarya, 43 

drasfr^Z% 

drava^^Sgn, 

dravya, 187, 193, 359-363, 365, 369, 
371, 373 

Dravya-gui}a-$amgraha, 364 
dravya-prabhava, 359, 363 
dravya-yajna^ 487 
dmvydtmakatd gunasya^ 19 1 
Dream appearances, 203 
Dream conceptions, 240 
Dream construction, 21, 240 
Dream experience, 6, 8, 28, 241, 266 
Dream ideas, 26 
Dream knowledge, 310, 355 
Dreamless sleep, 53, loi, 154, 215 
Dream life, 80 
Dream objects, 36 
Dream perceptions, 80 
Dream persons, 266 
Dream state, 195, 240 
Dreams, 5, 19-21, 25, 26, 194, 269, 
270, 283 
Drink, 330, 501 
droha^ 413 
DropS3% 282 
Drought, 370 
Drugs, 277 
Drug system, 294 
Drupada, 541 

Dry, 332, 357, 361, 408; country, 370 
Dryness, 358, 360, 362 w., 365 
Drdhabala, 348 w., 359, 426, 429-431, 
433 » 434 

Drdhabala samskara, 434 
drdha-bkdvandi 256 
Drg-driya-prakarai}ai 
drk, isz, 199 
drk and drsya, 200 
drk-sthiti^ 454 
drsah adrsyatvat) 199 
dnya, 88, 152, 199, 232 
drsyamanai 369 

dritdnta, 194, 375, 378, 3S1 3^3 

drstanta-sama^ 381 
drstdnta--virtiddha^ 385 
drstdrthaf 383 
drstif 221 
Drsti^-srsti, ly n. 

Dr^ti-srsti school, 16 
dr^fi-sr§ti^vddai 52, 84, 364 
Duakexperience, 213 
Dualistic, 2; writers, 192 
Duality, 95, lox, 148, 221, 224, 226, 
243 ; of subject and object, 88 
Ducts, 344 345.* 346' 

duhkka, 277, zyt 
duhkha^sahi§nutdy4tg 


dulikhain, 22 n, 
duhkhdhhdve^g2n. 

Dullness, 303, 360, 373, 408 
duradhigamatd^ 261 
Duration, 156 
DurgacSrya, 535 
Durgagupta, 432 
durniscayay zss 
Dumdmdy 300 
Duryodhana, King, 502 
Dusty, 408 
Dutt, Dr U. C., 429 
Duty, 373, 438, 439> 44^, 444, 445> 
457, 480, 484, 501, 505-508, 520- 

523 

du^yay 328 

Dvaidha-nirnaya--tantray 432 
Dvaita, 57 w. 
dvaitadvaitay 44 
Dvayaviriy 300 

dvddasdfiguliy zsi 

Dvapara age, 410 
dvdray 4 rj y i iz 
DvSraka monastery, 192 
267, 370, 413, 414 
Dvivrahiya, 430 
dvy-aT^ukay 189, 190, 193 
Dyads, 189, 306 
dyauhy 292 n. 

Dying, 182 n. 

Dynamical, 234, 238 
Dynamic principle, 334 
Dalhana, 273, 277> 279> 286 n. 4, 302 
2, 303, 313 n. z,y 314 2, 329, 

330, 33^ «•> 349» 350, 351 372, 

411,424-428,435 

Ear, 325, 326 

Earth, 74, 187, 302, 359> 3^0, 362, 
367* SOI 
Earthquake, 283 

Earthy, 357, 359 

Eating, 338, 501 
Eclipses, 283 
Ecstatic joy, 450, 453 
Effect, 3, 12, 38, 39» 41, 145> 2:74- 

176, 183, 184, 186, 190, 329 
359 360, 374* 396“39S» 5o8, 

Effective tones, 23 
Effectuation, 27 n. 

Efficiency, 186, 327 
Effort, 248, 253, 254> 360, 369, zyi, 
373 

Egg (bom from), 309, 322 
Ego, 15, 77> loi, 102, X04, I79> 233> 
235,266,369 
Ego-feeler,' 1-04 

Egc^ispa, 75.t 3^0, 414,^510, 51 1 
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Egoistic, 217, 51 1 
eja, 496 

Ejective forces, 337 
eka-fiva-vada^ Sz n. 

Eka-slokaj 78 

eka-mdhir eva anyavyavaccheda)}^ 94 
ekanta, 389, 391, 546 
ekanta^dharma, 545 
ekdnta-kalanah, 338 
ekdntin, 545 
Ekanti-Vai§riavas, 545 
ekdrammana^ 459 
ekdrtha-kriyd-kdritdy 184 
ekdyanay 548 72. 3 

Element, 337, 303, 344, 358-360, 369, 
373, 408, 501, 515, 516 
Elemental, 334; body, 303 ; world, 315 
Elephant, 513 
Elevation, 533 
Eliminatory, 140 
Emanations, i, 534 
Emancipation, 93, 99, 100, 115, 148, 
181, 185, 304, 337, 339, 334, 243, 
345, 346, 348, 349, 351, 366, 383, 

38s 

Emblic Myrobalan, 394 
Embryology, 373 
Emotional, 464 

Emotions, 149, 153, 153, 345, 41 1 
Empirical, 366 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 
289 «. 4, 399, 301 n.z 
Endeavour, 355 
Endurance, 495, 503, 505 n. 

Enemy, 29s, 501, 509-511, 5i4 
Energy, 344, 337, 333, 373, 510 
Enjoyable, 464 
Enjoyer, 18 1, 186, 536 
Enjoyment, 18 1, 239, 338, 346, 368, 

446, 470, 509, 523 
Enmity, 497 

Entity, 12, 13, 20, 21, 31, 31 w., 68, 
187, 333, 236 
Entrails, 389 
Envy, 497 
Epidemics, 408 
Epistemological, 33, 89 w. 
Epistemologically, 36 
Equanimity, 475, 477, 500, 501, 504, 
508, 51 1, 513, 530, 531 ; of mind, 511 
Equilibrium, 236, 337, 327, 33972*, 
333, 358, 530 

Erroneous, 64; appearance, 65; im- 
positions, 31 

Error, 5, 417; of judgment, 416 
Eruptions, 336 n. 

Erysipelatous inflammation, 299 
esandy esdy 4^6 * ^ ^ 


Eschatological, 520 

Eschatology, 517 

esse est pefxipiy zSSy Zyz 

Essence, 38, 40, 129, 164, 168, 236, 243, 

358 

Essenceless, 8,35, 169, 233 ; products, 4 
Essencelessness, 7, 35, 234 
Essentials, 159 
Established, 19 

Eternal, 24, 63, 73, 121, 179, 180, 188, 
369, 372, 379, 380; consciousness, 
181; entities, 187; soul, 179; sub- 
stances, 16 1 ; thing, 191 
Etemaiity, 191, 386 72. 

Eternity of atoms, 187 

Ether, 302 

Ethereal, 357, 359 

Ethical ideas, 496 

Ethics, 500, 501, 514 

Ethics of BuddhisMy They 496 n, 2 

Ethics of the Hindus y 506 72. 

Ever-existent, 18 

Evil, 445, 497, 498 ; effects, 408 

Evolutes, 172 

Evolution, 16, 24, 372, 410 72. 
Excitants, 29 
Excitation, 198 
Excitement, 409, 410 
Excreta, 317, 325, 32^7-330, 347, 3So- 
352; channels, 348 
Exhalation, 358, 449, 459, 460 
Existence, 26 n.y 32, 183, 193, 343, 
498, 517; of the soul, 383 
Existent, 12, 155, I94, 234, 239, 373 ; 
entity, 233 

Existing entity, 181-183 
Experience, 20, 23, 37, 33, 34, 44, S8, 
66, 68, 72, 75, 84, 94, loi. III, 129 
138, 149, 150, 167, 179, 187, 203, 
266, 270, 371, 280, 368, 404, 465, 
468, 470, 499 
Experimenting, 384 
Expiating sins, 282 
Expiation, 508 
Expiration, 359, 263 
External, 371 ; characteristics, 21 ; kar^ 
ntUy 338; object, 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 151, 369, 370, 373, 282, 366; 
senses, 156, 344; sensibles, 22; 
world, 25, 26, 26 72., 209, 21 1, 270 
Extinction, 349, 501 
Extra-individual reality, 89 72* 
Extra-mental, 34 
Extreme, 508; idealists, 21 
Extremism, 504 
Eye, 335, 326 72. 

Eyebrows, 343, 353 72., 355 
Eye-diseases, 246, 398 
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Fact, 236 
Factor, 516 
Fainting, 498 

Faith, 24, 373, 494» '505, Sis 
Fallacies, 17, 123, 194, 377, 378, 386, 

387 

Fallacious argument, 175 
False, 20, 27, 65, 129, iss, 155, 178, 
182, 213, 217; appearance, 6, 25 w., 
96, 1 13, 156, 233; association, 154; 
cognition, 136; creations, 7, 8; ex- 
perience, 102, 154, 155; ignorance, 
4; knowledge, 8, 12, 155, 233, 
414; object, 113; perception, 155, 
224; predications, 8; presentations, 
155; reiationing, 154; show, 37, 

38 

Falsehood, 1 54, 217, 498 ; two mean- 

ings of, 105 

Falsity, 152; of the world, 454 
Faridpur, 225 n. 

Fasting, 278, 497 

Fat, 317, 318, 322, 324, 3SS, 336, 347- 
349, 35s, 361; channel, 348 
Fatality, 404 
Fate, 404 
Fatness, 333 

Faults of expression, 146 
Faulty answer, 384 
Faulty statement, 384 
Fear, 333, 492, 510 
Feeble discrimination, 250 
Feeling, 23 w.., 24, 71, 178, 179, 263, 
341, 412, 414, 498; as indifference, 
23 72.; of disgust, 461 
FeeHng-stuff, 414 
Fellow-being, 51 1 
Fermentation, 336 72. 

Fetter, 497' ; ' 

Fever, 282, 300, 396, 398 
Fibula, 285 72. 6 
Fiery, 357, 359; character, 331 
Fiiosqfia Indiana^ 398 72. 

Fineness, 360 

Finished discrimination, 250 
Finitude, 16 

Fire, 74, 140, 141, 160, 187, 194, 238, 
302, 33i-334> 3S9» 5^^ 

■Firm will, 24' ■ 

Fistula, ,276 
■'■■•Five'wyMs, 75 
Fixation of will, 504 
Flame, 182, 184 ' 

Flashing, 64 • 

Flesh, 291, 3 17» 3245 33i> 342> 

347, 349, 352, 361 ; currents, 348 

Flies, '409,; ■ ■; 

Fiow^ers, 333' , 


Fluids, 302 
Foam, 329 
Foe, 512 

Foetal development, 318 ; according to 
Atreya, 309, 310; divergences of 
view referred to, 3 16 ; in the Garbha 
Upanisadf 31272.; its processes in 
Caraka and Susruta, 3 17 ff. 

Foetus, 290, 302, 303, 306-308, 314- 
317, 322, 333, 346, 384, 406, 408 
Folklore, 295 72. i 
Folk-notions, 295 ?2. i 
Folly, 498 

Food, 330, 348, 349, 436, SOI 
Food-juice, 308, 331, 345, 347, 350- 
352,355 

Foolishness, 415, 509, 522 
Force, 253 
Forehead, 354 
Forgiveness, 505, 510 
Forgiving nature, 505 n. 

Forgiving spirit, 510, 51 1 
Formalism, 119, 124, 125 
Formative, 415 
Formless, 254 
Foundation, 506 
Free-will, 252, 255 
Friend, 5 10-5 12 
Friendly, 378, 51 1 
Friendship, 460, 497, 529, 534 
Frogs, 109 

Fruition, 255; of actions, 472 
Fruits, 333 

Fruit-yielding actions, 246, 247 
Fuel, 249 
Full-moon, 520 

Function, 31, 179, 239, 3^6, 367, 525 ; 

of thought, 14 
Fury, 497 

Gadadhara, 428 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, 119, 124 
gahanam, 496 
Gain, 503, 508, 512 
gala-ganda, 298 72. 

Gall-bladder, 288 
gandha, 194, 236, 350 
Gandhabba, 539 
Gandhamadana, 544 
Gandharvay 300 
gandharva-pattanamy zzZ 
Gandharva-tantray 292 

gantd gacchatiy x6g 
ganthOy 496 

Gahgabhatta, 515 
Gangs, 354 

GahgSdhara, 79, 347-349 j 3^^ 
4i9“4iii 
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Gangadharendra Sarasvat!, 56, 220, 23 1 
Gangahari, 79 

Gangapuri Bhattaraka, 50, 51 
Gangesa, 54, 125, 126, 146 
Gangesa Upadhyaya, 119 
Gananatha Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
337 35372 - 

ganda~mdldy2g% 

Gapesa Bhisaj, 434 
Garbe, R., 550 
garhha’-kard bhdvdh, 309 
Garb ha Upanisad^ 312 3 

garhhdsaya, 313 
garhhotpada^ 328 
Garland, 498 325 

Garuda, 540 
Gauda, 126 

Gauda AbMnanda, 232 
Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvati, 79 
Gaudapada, 2, 7, 21 w., 28, 30, 57 
78, 80, 231, 234, 262 n. I, 272 
Gauda-pdda-kdrikdy 6, 251 
Gaudapadlya-bhdsya, 78 
GaudavahOy in 
Gaudesvara Acarya, 58 
Gaudorvlia-'kula’-prasastiy 126 
Gaur!, 82 n, 

Gautama, 380, 386 n., 387, 394 
gavayay 131 
gavlnikdy 290 w. 3 
gavtnyauy 290 

Gayadasa, 425 , 427, 428, 43 1 

Gayi, 372, 410 

gaho,4g6 

Gandhara, 274, 298 «. 4 

gdndhdfiy 353 

gdyatfiy 294 

gedhOy 496 

Generality, 187 

Generator, 23 

Generic, 374 

Genesis, 235 

ghana, 235 n,y 244, 314 

ghana-jdgarasy 267 

ghana-jdgrat-sthitay 266 

ghana’-samvedanay 235 

gkana-spafida-kramdty 23 5 245 

ghantbhuyay 236 

Ghata-jdtakay 541, 542, 544 

gkorUy 281 

Ghosundi, 539 

gho^Uy 350 

Gho§aka, 17 1 

giddhiy 496 

Gifts, 267, 437, 441, 501, 513, S14 
Girvanendra Sarasvati, 52«., 216 
GUdy 251, 418, 437~439> 443“448, 
450 w. I, ^52-455, 457"459> i^t62- 


468, 470--473, 475-479, 483-488, 

490, 492, 495, 496, 498-505, 507- 

517, 519-526, 529, 531-534, 536, 

541, 545, 546, 548, 549, 551, 552; 

analysis of how actions are perform- 
ed, 515, 516; amdydin and in Bud- 
dhism, 498-500; Asvattha simile of 
the Upanisads, how applied in, 523 , 
524; avyaktUy its meanings in, 
470 if. ; Brahman, its meanings in, 
473 if.; clinging to God, necessity 
of, 529, 530; conception oi sadhd- 
rana-dharma and vari^a’-dharmay Sos 
if.; conflict between caste-duties 
and other duties, 513, 514; conser- 
vation of energy principle applied to 
the problem of immortality, 518; 
conservation of energy principle in, 
compared with that of Yoga, Ve- 
danta and Nyaya, 517; crude be- 
ginnings of Sarnlchya in, 467 if.; 
ethical ideas compared with those of 
the Upani§ads and Buddhism, 493 if. ; 
ethics, basis of, 498; God and his 
doctrine in, 530 if.; God, his nature 
in, 464 if., 524 if. ; idea of God in, and 
in the Upani§ads, 530; ideal as per- 
formance of sva-dharma in, 501,502 ; 
ideal in, compared with the sacri- 
ficial and other ideals, 503, 504; 
ideal of seif-surrender, 503 ; ideal of 
tapasy 513; immortality in, 5 1 8 , 5 1 9 ; 
important commentaries on, 443 ; 
interpretation by Madhva, 442; in- 
terpretation by Ramanuja, 441, 442 ; 
interpretation by Sankara, 437, 438 ; 
interpretation by Yamuna, 439 ; its 
conception of dharma and sacrifices, 
486 ff. ; its date, 549 ff . ; its differ- 
ence from Mimamsa, 483 ff. ; its 
relation to Samkhya, 476, 477 ; its re- 
lation to Vedanta, 477 ff . ; karma y re- 
birth, and liberation, 520 fi. ; k^etra 
and ksetra-jna theory of, 463, 464; 
meaning of Yoga in, 443 ff. ; path of 
knowledge and of duty, 528, 529 ; 
performance of duties with unat- 
tached mind in, 507 ff.; prakrtiy 
pum§a and God in, 464-466 ; prakr^ 
ti'’puru$a philosophy in, 461 ff.; 
principal virtues in, sxo pumsa’> 
sUkta com&ption oi God and the 
conception of God in, 524; rebirth 
and life after death, fip, 520 ; sattva^ 
rajas Slid tamos in, 468 'ff. ; SSrpkhya, 
its meaning different from that of 
classical Samkhya in, 457, 458; 
sdfrtkhya-yogay discussion on the 
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meaning of, in, 455-457; sense- 

control in, 488 ff. ; sense-control in, 
different from that of Buddhism, 
490; sense-control in, different from 
that of Patahjali, 491, 492; some 
vicious tendencies denounced in, 
509, 510; standpoint of ethics in, 
compared with the general stand- 
point of Hindu ethics, 504 ff.; vir- 
tue of sameness, 51 1, 512; yoga in, 
akin to that of Panca-ratrayoga,^()i ; 
yoga in Patahjali, indebted to yoga 
in, 460, 461 ; yoga of, different from 
that of Patahjali, 451 ff.; yoga of, 
different from the Upanisad yoga, 
453 ff. ; instructions in, 446 ff.; 
yoga, its meaning different from that 
of Buddhism in, 459, 460 ; yogin, his 
characteristics, 449, 450; yogin, his 
relation with God, 450, 451 
Gftd-bhd^ya, 442 
Gftd^bhd§ya-vivecana, 193 
Gttd-bhusana~bhd§ya, 443 
Gitd-nibandhana, 226 
Gudrtha-sarftgraha, 439, 443 
Gitdrtha^sanigraha-dipikd, 439 
Gltdrtha-‘Vivarana, 443 
Gitd^sdrdrthasamgraha, 443 
Gftdsaya, 439 
Gitd’-tattva-prakdiikd, 443 
Gltd^tdtparya-hodhinl, 58 
Gftd-plkd, 443 
Gltd-vivrti, 443 
Glandular sores, 296 
Glenoid cavity, 287 n. 2 
SO, 131 

God, I, 44, 72, 80, 1 1 2, 176-178, 197, 
2Z9, 254, 372, 402, 403, 410 438- 

444 . 446. 447 . 4 SO- 4 S 3 , 457 . 459 . 
461-467, 473. 474 . 476, 477 . 484. 
490, 492, 499, 501-504, 509, sio, 
512, 514-516, 519, 522-526, 529, 
533 . 537 . 542 . 545 . 547 
Goddesses, 245 
God’s powers, 42 
God’s will, 109 
Gods, 245, 420, 487 
'■ Going, 169. ' 

Gokulacandra, ,"443 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, 126 n, 
...Gold, .37, 512 
Goldstiicker, ';Th., 540 
Gomin, 428 

Good, 2i,246,2';^,405;andbad, 2373:.; 

deeds, 41 1 ; life, 422 
Goodness, 507 

Gopatka-Brdhmana, 274 n. 3, 276 m., 
280^1., 283 


Gopala Sarasvati, 103 
Gopalananda Sarasvati, 57 n, 

Gopdlika, Sy n. 

Goplkanta Sarvabhauma, 79 
Gopirama, 79 
Gopuraraksita, 424 
Govardhana, 428, 431 
Government, 204 
Govinda Sarasvati, 55 
Govindananda, 49, 81, 103, 104, 261 
Grace, 503 

Grammarian-philosopher, 17 1 

Grammatical, 142 

granthi, 104 

Grass, 350 

Grating, 33S 

grdhaka-graha, 25 

grdhya-grdhakdnuiaya, 22 

Greed, 409, 497, 498, 510 

Greediness, 51 1 

Greedy, 510 

Grief, 247, 333 

Griffith, 291 n. 

grl§ma, 335 

gylDdh,, 286 

Gross, 355 

Grossness, 360 

Grounds, 17 

Growing, 36 

Growth, 29; of the body, 322 
grha-godhikd, 298 n. 7 
grha-stha, 505 
Grhya-sutras, 28 1 
guda, 28s, n. 7 
gudabhyah, 288 
Gujarat, 192 

gulgulu,292 

gulphay ZB^ n, ^ 
gulphau, 284 

guna> 162, 174, 175, 187, 188, 190 194, 

292, 329 » 330, 332, 357 358 , 

359 w., 360, 361, 363, 366, 367, 369, 
370, 372 - 374 , 414, 440, 441, 455 - 
458, 462, 465-467, 476-478, 53^2, 

S15, 524, 52s 

gttw<2-attachments, 477 
gunamayl mdyd, 477 
Guna-traya-viveka, 57 n. 
gunatva, 14.$ 

guiiavatWdtyantdbhdvdnadhikaranatd, 

162 

gundtlta, siz 
gwiiny'^14 n. 1 
Gupta empire, 164, 435 
gum, 357, 359 420 

gurv-ddayah, 369 
gum-ddi, 369 

Gudha^hodhaka’-samgraha, 428 
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Gudhartha^dzpika^ 443 
Gudhartha^prakasa. 220 

Hair, 325 
halik§nai 288 
Haiiucinatioiis, 5, 180 
hmrisa^ 2,$2. n. 

Handful, 343 n* 
hanii^cityaj 287 
Hanumad-bhasya^ 443 
hanmr dve^ 287 n. 4 
Happiness, 113, 501, 512, 530 
Happy, 277; temper, 513 
Hara-Mnkara^ 122 
Hara - Mnkara - ny ay deary a ^parama- 
pai^dita-bhatta-vadindra^ 122 
Hardness, 328, 360 
Hare’s hom, 5, in, 240 
Hari, 442, S3S, 543 
Hari Dik§ita, 82 
haridra indravarwiif 297 
Hari-gltd, 545 

Harihara Paramahamsa, 57 n, 
IIari 4 tld.-vydkhyd.y 22$ 

Harinatha Sarma, 148 n. 

Hari^candra, 427, 431 
Harmful, 357 
har^a, 31$ 
hasti-jihvd, 353 
Hate, 489 

Hatred, 360, 370, 373, 497-499 
hatha, 268 

Hatha-Yoga, 373, 455 
Hatha-^yoga-prachpikd, 354 
havip.,^^! 

Harita, 397, 427 
Hdrlta-sarnhitd, 432 
Head, 297, 33^, 34o, 343 
Headache, 300 n. 2 
Head disease, 296, 340 
Health, 330, 384 
Hearing, 236, 360 

Heart, 288, 290 71. 2, 316, 340, 344 n., 

345, 347, 352, 355 
Heart diseases, 299 

Heat, 194, 238, 241, 320, 321, 325, 
328, 331, 358, 360, 362 w., 36s, 419, 
500, 510,511 

Heaven, 229, 503, 520, 523 

Heaviness, 335 n., 358, 360, 361, 369 

Heavy, 337 «•, 357 

Heels, 284 

Heliodorus, 540 

Hell, 91, 489, 510 

hemanta, 335, 370 

hemanta-gnsma-varsdh, 321 n, 

Hemadri, 427, 434 

Hemorrhag^ 289 ; of wome^, 29^ 


Heracles, 543 
Heramba Sena, 428 
Herb, 298, 358 w., 365 
Heredity, 273 
Hermaphrodite, 312 3 

Hermitage, 229 
Heroism, 502, 505 n,, 525 
hetdv %r§yu, 420 

hetu, 120-123, 148, 194, 374, 379, 380, 
381 n., 3S6 n,, 387, 388, 395 
Hetu-tattvopadeia, 49 
hetv-antara, 3%% 
hetv-artha, 389, 390 
hetv-dbhdsa, 194, 386 n., 388, 389 n. 
Higher self, 453, 466 
Himalayas, 229, 370 
hitnsd, 419 

Hindu Ethics, 483, 504; standpoint of, 

5043. 

Hindu Mysticism, 449 w. i 

Hindu philosophy, 515 

Hiranyagarbha, 76 

Hiranyak§a Kausika, 357 

Hiranydk§ya^tantra, 435 

bird, 289, 290, 344, 346 

Hiriyanna, i n., 43, 85 86, 98, 

ICO w. 

History of Indian Logic, 392 
History of Indian Philosophy, i, 17, 
265 n. 4, 269 n. I, 271 w. I, 477 n, i, 
501 n. 

History of the Vaisnava Sect, Early, 

544 

hitd, 277, 344, 405, 420, 422 
hitd nddts, 345 
Hinayana, 500 
Hinayana Buddhists, 168 
Hoemle, R., 279, 284 n. 3,2^5 n. 4, 2S6 
n. 1, n. 2, 71 . 3, n. 4, 287 7 i, 5, 329, 
424, 428-431,433,434 
Holes, 332 n. 
homa, 281 

Homogeneous, 14, 377 
Homs, 191 
Hostile, 378 

Hot, 242, 312 357-359. 361-363, 
365 n. 

Householder, 505 

hrdsah, 322 

hri, 24, 510 

hr day a, 288, 340 n, 

hrdaya^stham pipdsd-sthdnam, 348 12. 

hrdayoikleda, 335 n. 

hrt, 292 ^ 

hYt-padma-yantra-tritaye, 258 

Hultzsch, E., 219 

Human body, 278, 302 

Humanity, 506 
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Human passion, 497 
Human seif, 42 
Humid, 408 
Humility, 534 
Hunger, 254 . 

Hygienic habits, 308 
Hypothesis, 12, 26, 64 
Hypothetical, 337; entities, 233, 336 

iccMy 264, 370, 496 
Idea, 26, 30, 31, 182, 186, 375, SOI, 
Sio, 52s 

Ideal, 503, 504; creations, 236 
Idealism, 19, 21, 25, 35, 102, 213, 221, 
256, 268, 270 ; refutation of, 269 
Idealistic, 23 ij Buddhism, 231, 234, 
242*, monism, 164; philosophy, 234 
Idealists, 402 
Ideation, 20, 31 

Identical, 15, 26, 27, 30, 3i«., 32, 
33) 36, 38, Hy 68, 90, 152, 153) 169, 
172, 173, 183, 184, 202, 224; entity, 
34, 202 ; object, 176 ; point, 20 
Identity, 14, 31, 33, 34, 65, 72, 131, 
152, 227, 370, 526 ; as a relation, 14; 
function of thought, 14; in diversity, 
172; of the awareness, 32, 165; of 
cause and effect, 165 ; of the self, 34, 
47, 65, 67 
Idleness, 333, 373 
Ida, 257, 292 72., 353, 453 
zdd nddly 354 

Ignorance, i, 3, 4, S, 8, 24, 73, 74, 
98, loi, 104, 148, 153, 154, 185, 187, 
203, 204, 251, 267, 333, 409, 413, 
414, 416, 462, 479, 498-500, 509, 
510 , 522 , 529)530 
Ignorant, 367, 378 
ihdmutra-phala--hhoga-virdga^ 495 
Iliac, 348 
Ilium, 285 72. 7 
111- temper, 497 

Illumination, 62, 178, 204, 210, 21 1 72., 
212 ■ ■ 

Illuminator, 526 

Illusion, 3, 6, 9, II, 16, 25, 29, 32, 36, 
47, 64, 69, loi, no, 1 14, 148, 194) 
197, 198, 200, 204, 223, 239, 241, 
261, 524 j difference in the theory 
of, between Nagarjuna and Sankara 
and Gaudapada, 7 
Illusoriness, 533 

Illusory, 26, 28, 73, lOi, 109, 181, 221, 
234, 240; a|:f>earances, loi, 113; 
character, 217; cognition, 180; crea- 
tion, 468; experience, 185; images, 
180; impositions, 30, 113, 114, 150, 
194; knowledge, 139; perception. 


73) ^34) 152; products, 223; silver, 
118; snake, 206 72. 

Ili-wiil, 497 
Image, 14, 546 
Imaginary, 271 

Imagination, 90, 233, 261, 266, 328, 
367, 373 

Imaginative construction, 21 
Immanent, 42, 524; self, 271 
Immediacy, 13, 14, 63, 69, 105 
Immediate, 149, 150; antecedence, 
144; contact, 21 1 
Immediateness, 138 
Immoral, 23 ??., 464, 478, 484, 501 
Immortal, 473, 476, 502, 512, 5^5) 
52^6 

Immortality, 294, 456, 512, 513, 518, 
521, 537 

Immutable law, 31 72. 

Impatience, 373 
Imperative, 483 
Imperishable, 476, 517, 518 
Impermanent, 230, 241 
Implication, 18, 148, 384, 521 
Importance, 370 
Impossible, 159, 169, 188 
Impotency, 333 
Imprecations, 295 
Impressions, 65, 239, 250 
Improper use, 321 

Impure, 36, 37, 38, 303, 408; states, 

239 

Impurities, 327, 503, 504 
Inactive, 360 
Inanimate, 36, 359, 360 
Incantations, 278, 281 
Incarnation, 502, 525 
Inclinations, 239, 242, 251, 497 
Incomprehensible, 164 
Inconsistencies, 166 
Inda, 539 

Indefinability of nescience, 222 
Indefinable, 12, 16, 22, 29, 51, 118, 
127, 128, 156, 163, 164, 205, 221, 
224, 499, 529; nature, 15s; stuff, 
221 

Indefinite existence, 16 
Independent co-operation, 184 
Independent existence, 59 
Indescribable, 35, 36, 48, 147, 164, 
194) ^95, 203, 221, 232-234, 236, 
265, 271 ; nature, 109 
Indescribableness, 35 
Indestructible, 33,512, 538 
Indeterminable, 134 
Indeterminate, 22, 401, 454; cognition, 
94; experience, 97; knowledge, 21 ; 
m^erials, 23 
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Index, 148 w. 

India, 402 

Indian anatomists, a86 ?2. z 

Indian Antiquary 

Indian Interpreter, The, 550 
Indian literature, 256 
Indian medical men, 377 
Indian Medicine, 423, 436 
Indian pliilosophy, 119, 227, 273, 369, 
377j 395> 4t4j 4i7 ; pessimism in, 414 
Indian thought, 375, 376 n,, 408, 421 
Indifference, 246, 501 
Indigestion, 348 
Indignation, 333, 497 
Indische Studien, 288 w, 2 
Indispensable, 18, 523 
Indistinguishable, 377 
Individual, 33, 58-60, 115, 131, 139, 
159, 189, 369; consciousness, 77; 
good, 485 ; ignorance, 84; members, 
188 ; persons, 84, 109 ; self, 75 ; soul, 
72, 205 n. 

Individuality, 449 

Indivisible, 157, 199 

Indo-Iranian, 295 w, i 

Indra, 229, 295 n, 3, 304, 328, 433 

indrajala, 244 

Indra-visnu, 535 

indriya, 23, 238, 239, 366 

indriya-dharana, 494 

indriya-nigraha, 505 

indriya-vijaya, 405 

Indu, 304, 328, 433 

Induction, 148 

Indulgence, 509 

Inequality, 229 

Inert, 337 w. 

Inertia, 360 
Inexhaustible, 356 

Inexplicable, 20, 29, 48, 156, 158, 185 
Inference, 18, 26 n., 32, 63, 66, 68, 72, 
106, 1 18, 120, J29, 139, 141, 148, 
159, 167, 176, 192, 194, 198, 213, 
3^5, 373-376, 380, 396, 398, 
408 

Inferential, 77; cognition, 135; know- 
ledge, 18 
Inferior, 378 
Inferiority, 370, 401 n. 

Infinite, 16, 63, 73».3:i3» 454; con- 
sciousness, 77; differences, 132; 
number, 358; regressus, 202; time, 

13^ 

Inflammation, 282 

Inhalation, 258, 259, 449, 459, 460 

Inherence, 360 

Inherent, 22 ; movement, 20 

Inhering cause, 144 ^ ^ ^ 


Initiation, 547 
Injunction, 509, 520 
Inner change, 22 
Inner consciousness, 26 w. 

Inner dynamic, 24 
Inner law of thought, 29 
Inner psychoses, 22 
Inner states, 185 
Inoperative, 177, 269 
Inscriptions, S.I,, 219 
Insects, 409 
Insensible, 254 

Inseparable, 191, 374; inherence, 183, 
37t 

Inseparableness, 191; of character, 
191; of space, 191; relation, 360; 
relation of inherence, 40 
Insomnia, 337 
Inspiration, 262 
Instinctive passions, 252 
Instinctive subconscious roots, 26 
Instincts, 415 
Instructions, 21, 229, 501 
Instrument, 45 

Instrumental cause, 12, 360, 372, 
410 

Instrumentality, II, 1 12 
Instruments of cognition, 137 
Intellect, 75, 373, 406 
Intellectual, 378 ; states, 179 
Intelligence, 89, 268, 320, 321, 360, 
369, 373, 37 S. 504. Si 6 
Intelligent, 36, 38 
Intelligible, 36 
Intense, 251 
Intention, 497 
Interdependence, 7, 8, 22 
Interdependent origination, 3 n. 
Internal canals, 289 
Internal organ, 3 10 n, 2 
Interpretation, i, 356 
Intervening, 144 
Intestine, 288, 397, 348, 351 
Intimate relation, 40 
Intoxicating drinks, 498 
Intrinsically, 242 
Intrinsic difference, 201 
Introduction, 49 

Intuitive, 73 ; consciousness, 154, 199; 

■■ perception,. '113 , 

Invalid, 18, 141, 184, 186 
Invariability, 31 . ' 

Invariable, 172, 1B6.; antecedence, 145, 
186, 326, 386, 39C; concomitance, 
I39~i42, 148 ; connection, 176 ; 
power, 185; prognostication, 397 
Invariably and unconditionally asso- 
ciated, 380 
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Invariably associated, 396 
Invisible, 337 
Inward resolution, 483 
Iron age, 4.0Z 
Irrelevant, 160 
Ischium, 285 n. 7 
itaretamsraya, 97 
itaretardsraya-prasangdty 95 
Itihdsa-veday 274 n. 3 
I-tsing, 433 
irpdy 413 
IJa Upanisadj 551 
Jiil, 78 

Isdvdsya-bhdsya^tippana, 193 
Isopanisad-bhdsyay 78 
Isvara, 37, 48, 50, 72, 80, 112, 176, 
i77» 197, 372, 474> 533; its criti- 
cisms by Kamalasila, 176 if. 
tsvam-bhd'oaySQSn, 

Isvarakrsna, 80, 171, 372, 428, 476 
Isvara-‘sanihitdy 547, 548 72. i 
Isvarasena, 43 1 
IJvardbhisandhiy 126 
Ijta-siddhiy 198, 199, 205, 213 
Ista^siddM-^vivaranay 198 
Ista-siddhi-vydkhydy 198 

Jackals, 409 
Jacob, G. A., 82 
Jacobi, H., 398 n. 
jaday 36 
jaddtmikdy 105 

jaddtmikd avidyd^sakti, 10$ 
Jagaddhara, 443 
Jagadisa, 79 

Jagadisa Bhattacar^’-a, 119, 124 
jagan^mithydtva-dipikdf 57 n. 
Jagannatha PahcSnana, 79 
Jagannphasrama, 53, 56, 103, i93> 216 
Jaimini, 479, 486 

Jaina, 98, 119, I7t» 2:72, 399* S44» S5o 

Jaiyyata,427 

Jaladdy 283 

jalpay 377-379> 40i 

yalpadialpa’-taruy 347 w., 380 «. 2 

yanah, 76 

Janardana, 49, 205, 543 ' 

JanSrdana Sarvajha, 52 w. 
janghe, 285 

jangiday 293, 294, 295 72. 3 
Japan, 294 
jardyiiy 291 
jatruy 286 n. 2 
Jatukarna, 427, 

Jatukarna-saynhitdy 432 
jatdy 496 

Jaundice, 282, 297, 298 
Jaundiced eye, 143 


Jayacandra, 126 
Jayanandi, 431 

Jayanta, 51, 107, 279, 280, 30772.1, 
394,399,413,414 
Jayarama, 443 
Jayatirtha, 442 
Jaydkhya-samhitdy ^<(^1 
Jayollasa^mdhiy ZZQ 
Jdihdlad>rdhmm}ay zsi 
jddyay 10 
jdgarukay 338 

jdgrad-vdsandmayatvdt svapnay *j6 
jdgraty 241, 264 
j^rat-svapnayZ66 
jdgrat-^svapna sthitay z6y 
Jajala, 283, 432 

jdlinly 496 
Janakinatha, 218 ?2. 
jdnUy 285 72. 4 
janunoft sandhly 28 5 
Jdtakay 248 72., 424 

jati , 43, IS9, 194, 380-383, 387, 40X, 
498 

Jealousy, 267 
Jejjata, 372, 428 
jhdnay 459, 460, 500 
jigimsanatdy 496 
jijndsdy 384 

Jina, 49, 50, iz, 75, 84, 85, 88-90, 
205 72., 235, 236, 239, 304 
Jinadasa, 428, 431 
jlvay 104, 105, 109, no, 1 12 
jlva-bhutay 464, 472 
jt’va-'Caitanyay 77 
jVoa-'dhdtUy 241 
Jivaka, 276, 424 
Jlvaka^tantray 435 
jtvanay^z^ 
jtvana-purvakay $1$ 
jlvan--muhtay 245-247, 250 
jivan-mukta state, 248 
jlvan’-muktaidy 245 
JZ0^272-??222M, 246, 251, 252 
yivan-mukti-‘Vwekay 214, 216, 251, 
252 72., 268 
jtvann eva, zsi 
jtva^rdsiy 44 
jlva-sthitiyZ6o 
yiva-sUtray 
jivatvapadikdy 104 
ytvddanay 4yz 
JivSnanda, 430, 431 
jivdtmanydfix 
jlvitay 368 

jivitendriya’-mrodhinly zi'n»\ 
jtvotkrdntiy z6o 

jndna, loo, 272, 491, 499, S05 n. 
jndt^^atGk-pratyaksaWay 107 
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Ifianaghana, S2 

jndna^karma'-samuccaya, 44, 100 
jndna-nddf^ 355 
jndna-pratisandhdtd, 368 
ynana-saTfikalinlf 354, 355 
jndna^samskdra, 250 
Jndna^sdra^ 232 
ynana^dddhi, 148 n, 
jndnavattf 378 
yndna-^vdsistha, 231 
jndna-m§aylkrtena rupetta sadr^yam, 
134 

jndna-yogay 441, 442, 456, 487, 529 
Jnanamirta, 99 
Ji!IiiSm|rta Yati, 78 
yndndrtiava, 

JnSnendra Sarasvatl, 54, 79 
jndnin, 531 

Jfianottama, 58, 87 98, 99, 148 

198 

JnSnottama Bhaftaraka, 82 n, 
jMnottama Mi^ra, 48 
jndtatd, 152, 21 1 
jndtur jneya-sambandhahf 105 
Jobares, 543 
Joint causality, 177 
Joint nature, 184 
Joint operation, 472 
Joints, 33 1 > 336, 34S 
Joy, 333, 373, 467, 495, 504, SU, 
Siz 

Judgments, 341 
Jug, 143, 151 
juhvati, 448 
jvara, 296 
jyotih-sthdnai 318 

yyoti§, 275 n. 
jyotisa, 547 

Kahola-brdhmana^ 251 
kaivalya, 251 ^ 454 
Kaivalya-kalpadrumay 56 
Kaivalyananda Sarasvati, 443 
Kaivalyananda Yogindra, 56 
Kaivalyasrama, 79 
kakdtikdf 287 . 

Kak^aputa-tantra^ 426 
Kakubha j 200 
kalpa, z^s n,y 526, 547 
kalpand, 90, 238, 239, 312 n,, 314, 
370 

Kalpasthdna, 424, 429 
Kalpa-tarUy 52 
Kalyana Bhatta, 443 
Kamalajanayana, 225 n. 

Kamala^ila, 25, 27 w., 28, 31 171, 
17a, 17s, 176, 178, 179. 181-185, 
186 K., 187, 188, 375, 376* crilicjsins 


against the non-permanency of en- 
tities answered by, 1 85 if Yogasena’s 
criticisms against the doctrine of 
momentariness answered by, 184; 
his criticism of the concept of God, 
176 ff. ; his criticism of the concept 
of Isvara or God, 176 ff. ; his treat- 
ment of the different views of the 
nature of momentariness, 186; his 
criticism of the doctrine of soul 
(Nyaya), 178, 179; his criticism of 
the soul theory of Kumarila, 179 ff. ; 
his criticism of the Yoga concept of 
God, 177 ff. ; his doctrine of mo- 
mentariness, 182 ff.; his refutation 
of Nyaya-Vai^e§ika categories, 187 
ff.; his refutation of the SSipkhya 
theory of soul, 18 1; his refutation 
of the theory of the persistence of 
entities, 182 ff.; his refutation of the 
Upani§ad theory of self, 181; his 
theory of causal efficiency (artha^ 
kriyd-samarthd) f 183 ff. 

Kamalasila and iSantaraksita, their 
criticisms of the Samkhya doctrine 
of parindma^ i^z ff.*, writers men- 
tioned in their work Tattva-safti’- 
graha and its Panjikd^ 17 1 
KambalSsvatara, 17 1 
kammay 500 
Kanaiy, 126 
Kanha, 541, 544 
Kanhayana, 544 
KanSda, 370 

Kof^dda^sUtra-^nibandhay 123 
324, 352 

Kani§ka, 429 w. i , 43 1 
km^thay 353 n. 

kazitha-nddiy 286 2 

ka^phorasok sandMhty 348 n, 
kapdlanty 287 
kapdlikdy 285 n, 4 

kapha, ZS1 n, 2, 300, 317, 325-331, 
333 , 334 , 335 33 ^, 337 , 339 , 

350-352, 3^1, 365, 392 

kapko^a, zB6 n, 4 
kaphodaUy 286 
Kapila, 410 477 

Kapilabala, 429 
Kapila-SSiplAya, 458 
Kapila-tantray 435 
karaita, 389 

karana^iakti-pratiniyamdty 174 
Karatha, 432 
Karavirya, 424 
Kardla-tantray 435 

hmua, loi, 104, 185-188, 237-239, 
243, 249, 253, zss> 256, 302, 310, 
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339, 357, 359, 360, 373:, 383, 402“ 
404, 408, 437, 439, 488, 520-523, 
524, 533 

karma^btjaffi mana^^spanda, 238 
karma-ndse mano-^ndiafi, 238 
karma^piirusay 303 w., 373 
karma-sannydsa, 457 
karma-yogay 441, 442, 444, 451, 452, 
457, 529 

Karna-^bhdray 550 

karna-sulay 299 

kartavyatdy 482 

kartdy 237, 314 

kartvy 244, 395, 469, 472, 473 

kartrtvay 242 

kartrtva’^hhoktrtvaihd^dhdraJi, 104 
Karimiay 300 
karundy 412, 460, 511 
ka^dyay 312 357, 358 

Kathd-vatthUy 247, 248 w. 

Katha Upanisady 78, 290 w. 2, 344 
345. 453. 488, 494. 523. 524 
Katha-valhy 251 
katkinay 359 k. 

Kathopanisad-^bhd^ya-tlkdy 193 
katUy 312 M. 3, 357, 358, 362, 365 «. 
kaumdra-bhrtyay 276 
Kaumdra-tantruy 425 
kausalay 452 

Kausika-sutray 275, 282-284, 293 
KausUakiy 251, 259 72. 3, 283 
Kausltaki-‘hrdhmm}ay 544 
KausJtaki^Upani^ad, 34472. 

Kautilya, 541 

Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen, 427 
Kaviraj Gapanatha Sen, 431 
Kaviraja, 79 
kdhdhdhay 299 
kdkatdliya, 271 

kdla, 156, 23s, 317, 321, 358, 359, 372, 
389, 410 

Kaiahasti-sarana-SivanandaYoglndra, 

219 

kdhmtay 386 n.y 387 
Kalidasa, 230, 231, 239, 402, 550 
kdlpanika-purusa^bheday 116 
kdmay 327, 412, 413, 489, 490? 498, 
499' 

kdm api-artha kriyafn, 515 
kdmya^karmay 99 
kdntiy 57 77. 

KanyakubjesvarUy 126 

KlnkSyana, 316, 357 

Kdnkdyana^tanfray 4 SS 
kdnday Z 53 
Kapya, 333-:, 

KSpyavaca, 327 , ^ 

kdraka^vydpdray 4,1 


kSraiia, 104, 137, 160, 374, 389, 395, 

472 

Mrana*‘]^a^a’-nirodha--mma->kdlaky z in. 
kdrana - k$ai}a - viiak§a'^a - kdrymyay 
21 72. 

kdrai}a’‘Vydpdray $1^ 

Kdrikdy 21 72., 28, 30, 87, 250, 370 
Karttika Kuijda, 427, 428 
Karttikeya, 107 
KSmij^ya, 228, 230 
hdryuyi^iy 374, 389 
kdrya-jndnamy 310 72, 3 
kdrya’-kdranatdy 376 
kdrya - kdrana - vadasya mddnta - 
bahir-bhutatvdty 221 
kdrya-phalay 389 
kdrya^samay 380 ?2. 4, 382 ?2. 
kdryatd-^jndnay $1$ 
kdrya-yoniy 389 
kdsa, 296, 298 72. 4 
Kdsikay zgj n. 4 
Ka^I, 424 
Kdsl-khanday 429 
Ka^inatha Gastrin, 54 
Kasiraja, 432, 433 72. I 
Kasmira, 434 
Kdsmlra-pdthay 430 
Kasyapa, 427 
Kdsyapa^sarnhitd, 

Kdthakay 486, 551 
Kdthaka-samhitdy 544 
Kathakopani^ad-ihasyay 78 
Kathmandu, 431 
Katyayana, 540 
Kdya-cikitsdy 276, 425 
keddri-ktdydy 323 
Kenopanisad, 78, 196 
Kenopani§ad-bhdsyay yS 
Kmopani^ad-bha^ya-tippanay 193 
Kenopard^ad’-bhasya-vivaranay 78 
Ke4ava-bhatta, 79, 284, 443, 541, 543 
kevala-jdgarasy 266 
kevala-jdgrat-sthitay 266 
kevaldnvayiy 120, X2i, 123 
hevalanvayi-hetor eva nirvaktum asak-> 
yatvdt, 123 

kevaldnvayini vydpaUe pravartamdno 
hetuhy izi 
Khalaja, 300 
khale-kapota-nydyay 2^$ 
khanti^samvaray $00 
Khandana~khan 4 ^-khddyay 57 77*, S03, 
1x972., 126, 127, 132, 13377., 134, 
141, 146, 156, 192 
Khandana-kkandanamy 126 72. 
Klmnicma-hithdray iz6 n. 
Khmidanamakd-tarkay 126 n. 
Khc^unf-‘man 4 anamy 1^672. 
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Khandana-phahMkdy iz6n, 
KhatTLdana-^Ukd, 126 n. 
Khandanoddkaraf iz6n, 
khara, $$z, 359 
Khafanada-saiftMtdf 43 z 
hha-tan^matra^ 236 
khyati, 87 w., 204 
Kidney, 288, 348 
Kidney“bean, 358 n, 
kildsa, 297 
Kirntdiftf 296, 300 
Kindness, 511 ; to the suffering, 510 
King Aristanemi, 230 
King Dasaratha, 230 
King Keladi-Vehkatendra, 219 
King of Gauda, 148 n. 

King of Kanauj, 126 
kincanam, 496 
kitta, szSySZjy 331 
ktkasdsUy 286 n, 2 
Kleisobora, 543 
klesa^ 304 

kleia-jneydvamnay zzn, 
klista, 414 

hloma^ 288, 318, 348 
Knowability, 140 
Knowable, 140 
Knower, 34, 152 
Knowing, 263; faculty, 179, 180 
Ejiowledge, 18, 19, 66, 127, 148, 151- 
153, 228, 246, 248, 256, 266, 272, 
333, 368, 373, 374, 37^, 378, 403, 
437, 440, 462, 469, 475, 499, 50o- 

502, 50s 508, 510, 523, 529, 534 

Knowledge situation, 25 

kodho^ 497 
Koka, 300 

Konda Bhatta, 55, 108 
kopo, 497 
Kotalipara, 225 n, 
kraminah sahakdrinah^ 183 
hriyd^ 238, 260 
kriydkhya-jftanai 491 
kriya-spanday 238 
kriydtmaka, z6i 
krodhUy 267, 489 
krodha-^varjanay 505 
Krkala, 75 
krmukay 298 

krs9a,*438, 449, 455, 4^9, 5oo, 502, 

503, 507, 512, 516, 518-520, 525, 
S29“S32, 535, 541, 543, 544, 54^, 
547; and Vasudeva, 541 ff. 

Krsna Acarya, 79 
Kr§nabhatta Vidyadhiraja, 442 
Kr§na Devaki-putra, 550 
Kr§nakanta, 79 

Kr^a-kutukqfa ndtakay zzs r ^ ^ 


Krsnatirtha, 56, 115 
Krmdlamkdray 220 
Krsnananda, 196 
Krsnanubhuti, 82 n, 

Kr§natreya, 276, 427 
Krsndtreya-'tantray 435 
krtakuy 182 
krta’-nmaniy zg(^ 

Krtavirya, 316 
krtayugay 546 
krti-sddhyatd-jndnay 515 
Kittika, 396 
krtydyZg3 
k^afndy 505 
ksai^ay 182 n. 

Ksana'-bhanga-‘siddhiy 4g 
ksaTtikay 182 n.y 367 
ksanikasya, 3 zn. 
ksanikatvay 368 
k^arUy 104 
ksara purusuy 468 
Ksataksina, 431 

K§atriya, 292, 486, 487, 502-507, 514 
ksdntiy 505 n.y 510 
ksdray 357, 358, 466 
K^drapdni-sarnhitdy 432 
K§emaraja, 263 
ksetruy 463-465, 471, 472, 523 
ksetra-jnay 293, 410, 464, 468, 523 
k$etriny 464 
I^emyay 297, 298, 301 
k^iptUy 300 
ksitiy 245, 501 
h^na-jdgarakay 266, 267 
454 

kuhuy 353 
Kukklay 300 
hda-kundaliniy 355 
Kula^panjikdy zzs 
kulatthay 363 

Kularka Pandita, 49, 51, ii9”i2X, 123, 
124, 147 w.; introduction of his 
Maha-vidyd syllogisms, 120-122 
Kulluka, 538 n. i 
Kurndra^sambhavay 230 
Kumarasira Bharadvaja, 357 
Kumarasiras, 316 

Kumarila, 87, in, 112, 120, 147, 171, 
179, 197, 214, 479, 4S2, 483, 485 
kumhhakay ZS7 f ZS'^ 

Kunhan Raja, Dr, 87 
kuntdpay 296 
KuntI, 48 

kmdalinly 3S4i 4SS 
energy, 356 
kufjdaU iaktiy 3 s6 

Kuppusvami l^strl, 43 n.y 84 n.y 87, 
188 n. 
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Kuruk^etra, 502, 507, 518, 536 
Kurus, 545 

Kmumdnjalifi^iy^g^ 

Kusula^ 300 
kusa grass, 446 
kmalotsdha, 501 
kustha, 293, 294, 297, 298 
Kuvalaydnanda, 220 
kurca, 279, 284 n. 3 
kurca-^iiraSy 284 n. 3 
Kurma, 75 
kurpara, 285 

laghu, 333, 338, 357, 359 n. 

Laghu-candnkdy 85, 22$ n. 
Laghu~jndna->vdsisthay 232 
Laghu-mahd'-vidyd-vidambanay 123 
Laghu-samgrahay 83 
iaghutdy 362 
LaghU'-tlkdy 79 
Laghu-^vdkya-vrttiy 80 
Laghu-vdhya-vrtti’-prakdiikdy 80 
Ldksandvalty 125 
Lak§midhara Desika, 79 
Laksmidhara Kavi, 56 
Lak§minrsimha, 52, 108 
laland^cahray 355 
laldtUy 287 

Lankdvatdra-sutmy 22 w., 35, 127, 234, 
272, 398 

Larger intestine, 289 
Laryngeal plexus, 355 
Larynx, 286 n. 2, 353 n. 
Laukika-nydya-muktdvally 30 n. 
lavally 360 w. 
lavai}ay 312 ?2. 3, 357> 3S8 
Law, 493 ; of causality, 31 n, 
layUj 104 
Laziness, 335 
laghmuy ^1$, 

Masdy 497 

Ldtydyana-satrihitd, 435 
Lean, 337 
Leanness, 333 
Learned, 378 
Learning, 505 
Legal literature, 279 
Leprosy, 297 
,;L^vi, S., 429 n, I 

Liberation, 187, 4i4) 4^Sf 437» 43^^ 
455, 469, 470, 523, 546 
Lie, 498 ?z. 

Life, 360, 368, 405, 498 72. 
Life-functionsfsiS ' , ^ 

Life of Ndgdrjuna from Tibetan and 

Chmese Sources t Z9^ 

Life of the Buddha^ 276, 424 n* t 
Life-principle, 472 


Ligaments, 324 

Light, 70, i53» 332, 357; of con- 
sciousness, 207 
Lightness, 358, 360, 362 w. 

Liking, 358 

Limitations, 14, 22, 200, 252 
Limited forms, 23 
Limited self, 1 13 
Limited truth, 3 
Limitless, 73 
Linguistic, 167 
Uuy 480 

linga, 106, 139, 198, 293, 395, 398 
lihga-‘dehay 306 n, 1 
linga-^pardmarsay 139 
linga-safiray 75 

lingddihala^lahdhdkdrollekha-mfidtrenay 

213 

lingty 293 
Lips, 348 
Liquid, 337 n. 

Liquidity, 360 
Liquors, 498 
Literature, 377 
Liver, 288, 318, 348 
Living beings, 36 
Lizards, 409 
llldy 42 

llldvatiy 147 w. 
lohha, 409, 413, 489, 497 
lohhanarriy 497 
lobhitattaniy 497 
locakuy 330 
Localization, 23 
Locus, 19, no 
Locus standi, 130 

Logic, 377, 390, 392; of probability, 
37622. 

Logical, 191, 373; apparatus, 51; 
argument, 1 64 ; categories , 389 ; con- 
sequence, 12; dialectic, 191; dis- 
cussions, 127; disputes, 401; fal- 
lacy, 17; formation, 1 18, 119, 125, 
129; methods, 51 ; tricks, 401 
Logically, 19 
lohiTUy 291 

lokita-vdsasabi 344 u, 
lohitdy 317 
LokanStha, 57 72. 
loka-raksd, 440 
loka^samvrtay4 
loka^samvrti-satyay 5 
loka-‘Vyavahdrahy 3 n* 

Lokayata, 171 
lokottaray 22 

lokottara-^nirmkalpa’’jndna-ldhkdty 2 1 

Longing, 497 
Loosen|ss, 333 
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Lord, 443 ; of commumon, 453 
Lorinser, Dr, 549 
Loss, 513 

Lotus, 356 ; in the sky, 5, 340; stalks, 
350 w. 

Love, 497 

Lower prakrti^ 464 

howQT purusaj 465, 467, 468 

luhhandj 497 

Lumbar nerve, 353 

Lumbar plexus, 355 

Lumbar vertebrae, 387 n, 1 

Lungs, 388, 318 

Lust, 490, 497 

Lustful, 367 

Lymph, 317, 318, 335 

Macdonell, A. A., 359, 388 w., 345, 
346,486 
mada^ 413 
madana^ 391 
Madatyaya, 430 
Madhu-kosa^ 434 
Madhu-matl^ 434 n. 4 
madhura, 313 n. 3, 357, 358 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, 53, 55, 56, 
77«., 79, 81, 116, 1 18, 134, 198, 
199, 333 n,y 336, 337, 443 ; his line- 
age, date and works, 335, 336; his 
philosophy in his Veddnta-kalpa-- 
latikdy 337 

Madhva, 135, 193, 443, 443 
Madhoa-^mukha-bhangay 330 
Madhva school, 1 18 
madhya^santa, 316 
madhya-vivehay 350 
Madras, 84 87 

Magic, 37, 38, 344; rites, 381 
Magical creations, 37, 38, 467 
Magician, 37, 38, 306 n, 

Magunddy 300 
mahad brahmay 462 
?nahaty $os, 340 n, 
mahat parimdnay 189 
Mahd-bhdratay 374, 376, 306, 394, 
418, 419, 450 n.y 458, 461, 476, 503, 
508 n,y 535 n.y 536, 538, 539, 541- 
546, 548, 550, 552 
Mahd-bkdrata Anukramanty 544 
Mahabharata period, 508 
Mahd-bhdsyay 546, 548 
makdbhutay 363, 463 
Mahadeva, 133 
MaMdeva Vaidya, 79 
Mahadeva Vidyavagi^a, 79 
Maha-lakpni-paddhatiy 335 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusvami, 


mahd-'fnunihy 22 n. 
mahd~pralayay log 
Maharaja, 539 
Mahd-Rdmdyanay 331 
mahdsuptiy 104 
Mahatahy 76 
Mahd-’Vagga, 2 j6 

Maha-vidydy 49, 51, 115, 119-134; 
nature of its syllogisms, 1 20-1 33; 
referred to, defended and criticized 
by Nyaya and Vedanta writers, 1 18- 
130; syllogisms refuted by Vsdin- 
dra, 133-134 

Mahd-vidya-dasailokf’-vwamf^ay 123 
Maha^vidyd-vidambanay 103, iign,, 
130 , 133 

Mahd - vidyd - vidambana - vydkhyundy 
123 

Mahd-mdyd->vivarana--tippanay 133 
MahSvrsa, 298 n. 4 
Mahd’-vyutpattiy 388 n. i 
Mahayana, 501, 513 
Mahayana monism, 164 
Mahayanists, 30 
MaheWra, 428 
Mahesvara Tirtha, 83, 196 
Makimnah StotrUy 336 
Mahidhara, 233 

maitray 51 1 

Maitra, S. K., 483 n. i, 506 n. 
MaitrayaTiUy 4^1 
Maitfdyai^t y 4%(iy $23 
Maitre^-hrdhmanay 351 
Maittf Upamsady 259 344 w., 345* 

412,448,449 
majja, 31^, 338 
majjdbhyahy 389 
Major term, 139 

maluy 234, 339, 32s, 327, 338, 334 
mala-dhdtUy 335, 327 
mala^pdtray 289 n. i 
Malformations, 333 
Malice, 497 
Malicious, 498 n. 

Malimluca , 3 00 
Malia Bhatta, 79 
Malleoli, 384 n. 4 
mamankarOy 496 
mamattani y 4g6 
mmndyitamy 496 

Man, 445 
Manahy 230 
manafi-kalpanaydy 330 
manoh - parindmah sc^.vmd - vyanjako 
jndnaniy 198 
mana^^prasaday 513 
mmah^spanday 354 
mmanay 22, 34 
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memos, 75, 76, 104, 156, 187, 194, 
196, ao6, 237, 232-234. 236-239, 
241. 243. 244, 246, 3SS. 262, 292, 
303. 304. 307 5. 308. 341. 343. 

347 «•. 351 »•. 3SS. 3S6, 358, 360, 
366, 367-369, 371. 373. 4S8, 463 
manasi, 369 
manm-cakra^ 355 
manda^ 359 n. 
manda-^vivekay 250 
Man-god, 525, 532 
Manhood, 525 
Man-hymn, 537 

Manifestation, 23 ,174,23 5 ; of mind, 256 

Manifests, 51 

Manifold world, 203 

mano-javma, 304 

manomayay 76 

manomaya-kosay 75 

manomaya pum^Uy 244 

manO’^ndsay ZSiy 252 
Manoramd tantra-raja-fikd, 225 
mamratkoy 497 
mdno^vahdy 347 n. 
mano«vahd-nd^, 355 
mantra y 277, 278, 536 
mantTy 351 

Manu, 61, 449, 505, 542 n. 3, 546 
Manukuladitya, 45 w. 

Manuscript, 49, 112, 204, 205 
manya, 290 n. 3 
manyUy 412, 413 
mangala-homay 278 
Manju-hhddfiiy 79 

Mandana, 52, 82-87, 96-102, no, 112, 
148 n.y 198, 204, 224, 283, 335 
482; all relations are mental in, 
95, 96; Brahma^kan^da of Brahma-^ 
siddhi holds that perception does 
not apprehend diversity of objects, 
88, 89; his divergence of view from 
Sarvajhatma Muni, 85; his identity 
with Sure^vara the author of the 
Naiskarmya-siddki disproved, 86; 
his refutation of the category of 
difference, 92 if.; his refutation of 
“difference as negation,” 97; his 
view of avidya and mdydy 89; his 
view of Brahman as pure bliss, as 
elaborated by Sahkhapani, 90; re- 
ferences to his doctrine by other 
Vedantic writers, 84, 85 ; the author 
of BrahmasiddMy 83 ; the content of 
the Niyoga-kc^da and SiddM^kanda 
chapters of the Brakma-siddhi of, 98 ; 
the general content of the fourth 
chapter of his Bmhma^siddhiy 87, 88 
manly 359 364 


Mambhadda, 539 
mai}i-pura~cdkray 355 
marandnmsatiy 459 
Marbles, 134 
marmay 340 n, 
marmany 313 n. 

Marrow, 289, 291, 3177 3^4» 347> 

348, 361 

Marshy, 370 

mastakdhhyantaYoparisthdtswd-’Sandhi* 
sanmpdtay 342 
Master, 526 
mastiskUy 24<^ 

mastiskam siro^majjdy 340 n, 
mastulungUy 340 
matdnujndy 2%^ n. 

Material, 10; cause, io~i2, 45, 51, 74, 
1 14. 143, 195, 197, 334, 360, 372, 
389, 410; objects, 178; power, 105; 
staff, II, 76, 195, 217; stuff, 109; 
things, 17s; world, 21, 108 
Materiality, 10, 45, 1 14, 236 
Materia Medicay 429 
Mathuranatha, 443 
Mathuranatha Bhattacarya, 119 
Mathuranatha Sukla, 78 
matsara, 413 
matsndy 288 n, 3 
matsndbhydmy 288 
Matter, 44, 312, 526 
matupy 400 n. 
mathUy 99 
Matmaitty 300 
maunay 513 
Mauryas, 540 

Maxim, 27, 32, 66, 161, 389, 391, 392; 
of identity, 201 

Madhava, 214, 215, 428, 433”435 
Madhava Sarasvati, 232 
Madhva-Kara, 428 
Madhyamika, 165-167 
Mddhyainika-kdrikdy 164, 398, 426 
Madhyamika-Sautrantika, 164 
Mddhyamika-sutray 3, 5 
Mddhyamika’-vrttiyi^S w., 166 ?i., 168 
307 n. 3 
mdghuy 294 

md himsydt, 492 

Mdlak-Mddhavay 112 
mdmsa, 285, 312 «. 3, 317 
mamsa-dhardy 317 
mdnay 273 

Mdna-manoharay izOy 124 
mdnasay 469 
mdnasa pratyahsay 
MdndukyayjH 

Md^ukya - Gaudapd^ya - hhdsya - 
vydkhy§y 193 
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Mdnduhya^hdnka^ 78, 92, 192 
Maipdukya’-Upanisad’-bhdsyay 78 
Mandukya- Upani§ad '-bhdsydrtha-saTri- 
graha^ 78 
MSra, 489 
mardavay s^o 
marga, 348 n., 350 
Marici, 316, 333 
Markandeya, 316 
Martanda-tilaka-svamm, 107 
mdruta^ 361 

mdrutddhisthdnatvdtf 316 
mdtsarya^zb^y 
Mathara AcSrya, 171 
Mdthara^vrttiy 400 w., 401 w, 
mdyd, 10, ii, 16, 36, 41, 44, 45, 47, 
48, SO, 51, 72, 73, 77, S4, 89, 104, 
106, 163, 197, 21S, 217, 221, 224, 
338, 239, ^71, 473, 477, 524, 525, 
533 ; alone the cause of the world, 
1 1 ; as an instrumental cause (Brah- 
man being the material cause) ac- 
cording to Sarvajhatma Muni, ii; 
differences of view regarding its re- 
lation with Brahman, 1 1 ; scholastic 
disputes as to the nature of its 
causality, ii 
mdyd-mdtraniy 37 
mdyd-nirmitatvdhhyupagamdt, 203 
mdyd power, 476 
mdyd theory, 42 
Measure, 148, 194, 360, 370 
Mechanical, 360, 369 
medas, 312 m. 3, 317, 324, 32s 
medhd, 328, 373 
Medhatithi, 251, 394 
Medhatithi Gautama, 393 
Medical, 358 72., 372, 373, 37^, 378; 
formulas, 435; herbs, 277, 294; 
literature, 295, 300, 301, 354 «•; 
practitioners, 277; science, 276; 
system, 352; treatment, 303 w. 4; 
writers (later), 299 
Medicinal, 359 

Medicine, 27s, 279 > 280, 320, 357, 
359, 360, 363“365, 37o, 37i, 389, 
403. 

Medicine of Ancient India ^ 424 w. 2 
Meditation, 90, 256, 259, 447, 460, 
493,494, 500, 501, 51X 
Meditative union, 446 
Medium, 229 
medo-dhara^ 317 
Medulla oblongata, 355 
Megasthenes, 543 

Memory, 24, 148, 261, 264, 373, 374 
Mendicant, 505 

Menstrual bjood, 350, 352 ^ ^ 


Menstrual flow, 351 
Menstrual product, 313 
Mental, 24, 500, 504; causes, 187 ; con- 
tact, 139 ; control, 500 ; creation, 233 , 
235, 243, 245; diseases, 418; func- 
tions, 464 ; inclinations, 491 ; modifi- 
cations, 243 ; movement, 238 ; opera- 
tions, 22 ; phenomena, 186 ; state, 15, 
153, 187, 258, 500; tendencies, 468 
Mercy, 373 
Merit, 248, 249, 416 
Meru, 370 

mem danda^ 352, 353 n. 

Messenger, 230 
Metacarpal, 285 
Metaphorical, 329 

Metaphysical, 191, 192, 499, 501, 502, 

5x4 

Metatarsal, 285 
Method of interpretation, 2 
Methodological, 337 
Methods, 29, 166 
Methora, 543 
mettdy 460 

meya - svabhdvdnugdminydm anirva - 
canJyatdt 127 
meyatva^ 121 
Mice, 409 

Middle discrimination, 140, 250 
Migration, 406 

Milk, 59, 60, 97, 175, 322-324, 350 
Mind, 35, 76, 154, 156, 217, 232, 243, 
256, 331, 339, 355, 367, 368, 377, 
406, 4x9, 447, 469, 498, 500-502, 
508,512,530 
Mind activities, 470 
Mind-associated consciousness, 34 
Mind-body, 523 
Mind-contact, 70 
Mindfulness, 500 
Mind-object contact, 69 
Mind-organ, 227, 310, 314, 366 
Mind-person, 344 
Mind-structure, 524 
Mineral, 333 
Minor term, 139 
Miraculous, 294; effect, 364 
Mirage, 5, 29, 230, 234 ; stream, 233 
Mirror, 180 
Misconception, 479 
Misdeeds, 408 
Misery, 41, 178 
Mitdksardf 82 w., 107 
MithiM, 119, 125,394 
mithuna, 392 
mithydy 105 
mithydcdra, 493 
mithydfndnam, 8, 12, 413 
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mithya'-jnana’^nimittahy X05 
mithya^samvrta^ 4, 5 
mithyatva^ 148, 15a 
mithyd-yoga^ 3 2 1 , 405 
Mitra, 292 1 
Mixed rasa^ 359 
Mixing up, 370 
Mimamsaka, 46, 54, 72, 385 
Mimamsa, 46, 56, 57 w., 86, 88, 98, 
1 17, 120, 154, 219, 389» 441, 479, 
483-488, 577; vidhi conception, 
479 ff.; vidhi conception, diverse 
views on, 481, 482 
Mlmamsadhikarana-mdldy 220 
Mfmdntsd’-sutra^ 280 w., 400 yi., 401 
479 

Mimamsa view, 99 

Mimamsists, 80, 99, 125, 171, 172, 
180 

Mode of mind, 1 5 
Modes of Brahman, 44 
Modification, 22, 25, 30, loi, 183, 186, 
210, 215, 233, 243, 372 
Modifications oi nidyd^ 35 
Moggallana, 248 
moha^ 413-417, 498 
mohananti 498 
Moist, 337 w,, 361 
Moistening, 361 
Moisture, 358, 360, 365 
mohsuy 44, 227, 229, 249, 267, 407, 

523 

moksa-sadhana^ 228 
moksa-idstra, 385, 423 
Moksopdya-sdra, 232 
Molecular, 194 
Momentariness, 66, 184, 186 
Momentary, 5, 3^, ^3, 7°, 73^, 9^, I77, 
182, 184-186, 201, 367, 368; ap- 
pearance, 32; cause, 185; character, 
182 existents, 32 ; flashing, 31, 
63; ideas, 30; imaginations, 233; 
individuals, 59 

Moments, 15, 26 27 w., 60, 6$, 151, 

182, 184, 206, 21 1 w., 236, 238 
Mongolia, 164 
Monism, 43 ■ ' 

Monistic, 204; interpretation, 218; 

type, 228; Vedanta, 219; view, 

' '203 ' . 

Moon,, 6, 26, 330, 525^ 

Moral, 23 24, 37S, 404* 4^4> 4^4> 

Sit, $23 ; conflict, 453, 495 ; destiny, 
206, 207; di^ipline, 500; efforts, 
466, 467; elevation, 447, 457; in- 
junctions, 278; life, 418; precepts, 
494 

Morality, 522 


Morbid elements, 319 
Morbidities, 325 
Morbidity, 336, 360, 362, 36s 
Mosquitoes, 409 
Mother-energy, 355 
Motion, 163, 360 
Motionless, 408 
Motor dhamanl, 351 
Motor organs, 261 
Mouth, 156, 325 

Movement, 188, 235, 352, 373:; 

of thought, 254 
Moving, 332, 361 
mrdM, 359 361 

mrgatrmikddayafyt zin, 
mrtyu, 299 
Mucus, 276 
Mudga,25^^* 
muditdf 412, 460 
mvdrds, 455 
mukkyay ZS9 n. $ 

Muktdvally 225 
muktiy 245, 272 
Muktika, siin. 

Muktika-Upanisad, 246, 247 n,y 51 1 w. 
Mukundadasa, 443 
Mukundasrama, 82 w. 

Multiplicity, 243 
Mummadideva, 232 
Mumuksu^vyavahdra, 231 
Mundane, 512 
muni, 233, 506 
Munidasa, 431 
munja grass, 296 
Munjavan, 298 n. 4 
Mundaka, 345, 551 

MuTtdaka-^bhdsya-vydkhydna, 193 
Mundaka-Upani^ad, 50, 78, 250 
260, 344 ?2., 345» 494, 49S» SSI 
Mupdaka-Upani^ad-bhasya, 78 
Muralidhar, P., 424 
Muscles, 254 
Music, 498 n. 

Mutual dependence, 159 
Mutual help, 184 
Mutual interdependence, 140 
Mutual negation, 122, 200, 226 
Mutual reference, 158 
Mutual relations, 204 
mudha, 378 
mulddhdra, 453 
murdkni, 449 
murttdmurtta-rdsi, 44 
mutrdtisdra, zgS 
Mysterious centre, 356 
Mysterious Kundalint, The, 353 
Mysterious operation, 364 
M^s^riovs power, 356 ^ 
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Mystic, 534 

Mystical cognition, 491 
Mystical state, 45 1 

nada, 345 
Nagnaka^ 300 
Nails, 32s, 326 n. 
naitupya, 174 
Nai^adha-caritay 126, 393 
Nai§karmya-siddhi^ 17, 80, 82, 84, 99, 
100, 102, 148 w., 198, 199, 216, 251 
Nai§karmya--siddhi-‘tlkdj 148 n. 
Naiskarmya-siddhi-^vimrafiaf 99 
nais0Mf 415 

Naiy^yika, 51, 71, 108, 118, 120, 124, 
127, xaS, 13 1, 134, i39» 144^ 146, 
163, 167, 171, 172, 176, 182, 185, 
189, 227, 329, 412 
na kimcid medi§am, 154 
Naksatra-kalpa, 283 
Nakula, 432 
nalanti 345 n. 

Nara, 537, 543 

Naradanta, 428 

Narahari, 57, 231, 443 

Narasimha, 79 

Narasirpha Bhatta, 55 

Narasimha Kaviraja, 329 434 

na, svarupa-df^tifi prati-yogy^apek^d, 

m 

Natural forces, 185 
Natural quality, 502 
Nature, 358 501, 525 ; of conscious- 

ness, 64; of knowledge, 194; of 
things, 372 
Nauseating, 501 
navttf 385 
nava^dvdraniy 292 
Nava- 7 iUaka^ 435 
Nava-sdhasdnka-carita^ 126 
nava’‘tantra, 385 
navdbhyasta’-tantra, 385 
Navel, 318, 342, 350, 352, 3SS 
navya-nydya, 124 
na vyavahara-hljanif 89 * 

Naya->mai}i-mdlay 219 
Naya-mayUkha-mdlikd, 219 
Naymta-prasadinlt 147, 156 n. 
ndbJu, 289 
ndhM-kanda^ $S5 

nddi, 257, 263, 289 290, 291, 344~ 

346, 348, 353-356; its meaning, 345; 
its number, 345 348; its pre- 
Carakian senses, 345, 346 
nddfkd, 345 

nddi-sarnsparsanodyatat 

Nd^~mjndnay 354 
ndA~vranay^^ ^ ^ 


Naduvil Matham, 198 
Naga, 75, 539 
NSganatha, 434 

Nagaijuna, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 30, 51, 119, 
124, 127, 163-165, 168, 170, 171, 
372, 398, 424-428, 436; his criti- 
cism of causation as interpreted by 
Bhavya and Candrakirti, 164, 166 ; 
his criticism of causation contrasted 
with that of the HinaySnists, 168; 
his criticism of the concept of 
“going,’’ 168 jff.; his distinction of 
limited truth {samvrtd} and absolute 
truth iparamdrthc^^ 3; his view re- 
garding production and nature of 
things, 41; his main thesis of “no 
thesis,” 163, 164, 166, 167 
Nagesa, 262 
NSgesvara, 55 
ndksatrdriiy 292 
ndma-rUpaf 498 
ndma-^rupdfikuray 307 
Ndma^sarngraha^mdlikdy 220 
Nana Diksita, 17, 52, 222 w., 225 
ndndpeksa-pratiyogindm hhedah prati- 

yate^gs 

ndray 538 

ndrdyanay 439, S35» 537» 539> 54i> 543, 
545, 546, 548, 549; conception of, 
537, 538 

Narayana Diksita, 54 n, 

NarSyana Jyotisha, 57 
Narayana Yati, 79 
Nartyaniadrama, 53, 54, 216 
Narayanendra Saras vatr, 78 
ndsikyay zsg n. 3 
ndna-samvaray 500 
Nearness, 360 
Necessary antecedence, 186 
Neck, 336 

Negation, 85,91,95,97, iio, 117, 131, 
132, 143, 162, 182, 194, 222, 223, 
271,438 

Negative, 117, 121, 153 ; criticism, 192 ; 

instances, 121 ; pleasures, 90 
Negativity, 193 
Neither-real-nor-unreal, 1 17 
Neo-realist, 269 
Nepal, 58 n. 

Nerve-physical, 356 
Nerve-plexus, 353-3S6, 453. 455 
Nerves, 256, 342, 356 
Nervous system, 344, 352, 453 
Nescience, 6, 9, 45, 3^1, 1 17,, 148, .153, 
195,221,222,227,449 
Neutral, 357, 37^ 

New bones, 286 n, 1 
New moon, 519 
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New Testament f 549 
Nibandha^ 193,497 
nibandha-puspdnjalii 49 
Nibandha-samgraha^ 373, 434, 437 
nibbdna^ 460 
nidarsana^ 389, 393 
Nidana, 301, 395 , 397 , 438 , 430 , 433 , 
433 

Niddna-pradipaf 434 
Niddfia-sthdna^ 395, 435, 438 
Niddesa, 539, 543, 549 
nidra, 104 
nigamana, 379, 387 
Nigama-tattva-sdra^tantra, 353 w. 
Nigamanta Mahade^ika, 439 
nigraha-sthdna, 388, 401 
Nihilists, 137, 334 
nihsvahhdva^ 35 
nihsesa^karmdsayay 349 
nihsvdsay 337 
nijigzmsanatd, 496 
Nimbarka school, 443 
Nimi, 357 
Nimi-tantra^ 435 
nimitta, 74, 395 
nimitta-kdranay 360 
nimilitey 357 

niranuyojydnuyogay 389 n, 
nirarthakay 389 n, 
nirdkdrd buddhiliy 180 
nirdspaddy 2in. 
nirdesUy 389, 390 
niri^ayay 3 89 

Niruktay 375 n.y 346 n,y 535, 547 
nirvacanay 389, 393 
nirvdtiay 331, 247, 450 n, i 
nirvdna'-mdtray 333 
nir-vikalpay 33, 374, 401 
nir-vikdray -^6B 
Ni^caladasa Svamin, 216 n. 

Ni^cala Kara, 437, 429 
niicayay 173, 373, 384 
niscaydtmikdy 484 n. t 
niicaydtmikd antafikaraifa^vrttit 75 
niscaydtmikdhy 367 
niskarsa^dy 169 
nkkriyay 163 

nisprakdrikdydfi saprakdrakatvena bhd- 
vahy 334 

nitamhay n. ^ y 2^^ n. z 

Nityabodha AcSrya, 1 1 1 
nityagdy 368 n. 
nitya-naimittikay 44Z 

NityanStha Sid§ha, 437 
fdiya-samay 380 n. 4, 383 n. 
mtyatva-^praiisedhdty $S6 n, 
rdtyatvady zzn. 

nitydnitya^vastu-vivekaf 49s 


tdvasi§yasiy 551 
nivesanamy 497 
nivrttiy $Q^ y $0% 

myama, 378, 454» 4S5> 49i 
niyama-viddhiy 46 
niyantdy 333 
niyatiy y^Zy 410 
myogfl!, 393, 481 
Niyoga^ka^ddy 87, 88, 98 
nfluy 29 

Njlakaijtha, 274, 443, 545 
Nilakantba Bhatta, 434 w. 4 
Niiakantha Dik§ita, 319 
nlldgalasdldy 398 w. 6 
ntlikdyZ^^ 
nlrandhrUy 354 w. 

Non-appropriation, 506 
Non-being, 143, 148, 303, 338 
Non-Buddhistic, 164 
Non-distinction, 207-309 
Non-etemal, 130-122, 386 n.y 387 
Non-eternality, 191 

Non-existence, 38, 193, 217, 243, 517 , 
Non-existent, 12, 38, 32, 41, iii, I30, 
I2I, isz, iB5> 161, 173, 194, 334, 

234,235,244,259,517 

Non-existing effects, 174 
Non-injury, 469, 505, 506, 508-5 1 1 , 5 ^4 
Non-momentary, 183 
Non-moral, 403 
Non-perception, 200 
Non-permanency of entities, 185 
Non-pleasurable-painful, 33 n. 
Non-production, 249 
Non-self, 6, loi j elements, 24 
Non-stealing, 505 
Non-transgression, 500 
Normal, 335; duty, 509, 514, 516; 

measure, 319; state, 339 
Nose, 325 
Nostrils, 367 
Nothingness, 16 
Nourishment, 307 
Nrga, 107 

Nrsimhasvarupa, 53 
Nrsiiiiha Thakkura, 443 
Nrsirnhasrama Muni, 17, 31, 43 n.y 
*51-56, 57 72, 78, 92, 103, 124, 

316-218; his date and works, 3x6 ; 
nature of his Vedantic interpreta- 
tions, 217 

Number, 158, 162, 188, 360, 370 
Numerical, 14; difference, 370; quali- 
ties, 162 
Nutrient, 365 n. 

Nutritive, 357 , 358; elements, 185 
Nyaya, 19, 40, 51, 57 3:o7? txs, 117, 

i^y \zzy 125-127, 3;^7> 143, 
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Nyaya {cant) 

i4y^ i6o, i6i, i68, 170, 179, 192, 
205, 211, 248, 306, 307, 375, 379, 
393> 394» 415, 4^3 ^-2, 484, 

4S5> 51S, 53:7; its arguments in 
favour of the existence of God criti- 
cized by Kamaiasiia, 176 if, ; its idea 
of emancipation, 248; its theory of 
the subtle body, 306; origin of, 
392 ff, ; springs of action in, 412, 413 
Nyaya, categories, 147, 148, 156, 192; 
definitions, 163; logic, 167; logi- 
cians, 192; perceptions, 168; philo- 
sophy, 14s, 39S; psychology, 414; 
school, 167 ; system, 374, 408 ; view, 
178; writers, 124, 127, 146, 157 
Nyaya-^candrikdj 57 n*, 425, 428 
Nydya-dipdvalf, 51, 116, 118, 192 
Nydya-dzpdmk-tdtparya-fikd, 116 
Nydya-cMpikdf 442 
Nydya-kalpa-latikdi 83 
Nydya-kandalif 83, 85, 249 263 n, i, 

306, 412 

Nydya-kanikdf 45 w., 83, 85, 87, 107, 
482 I 

Nydya-loka-szddhtj 49 
Nydya-makaranday 12, 49, 69 w., 70 w., 
89«., ii6-“ii8, 147^2., 192, 194 
Nydya-makaranda’'Saiiigraha, 192 
Nydya-makaranda-Ukd, 116 
Nydya-makaranda-vivecdnl, 116 
Nydya’-manjafiy 107, 248 n,, 

307 n. I, 381, 382 M., 394 «-. 399 . 

413, 460 W. I, 480 I 

Nydya-mdldj Si 
Nydya-muktdvakf 219 
Nydya-nibandha-prakdsa, 107 
Nydya-mrnaya, 193 
Nydya-parisuddhif 119, 120 
Nydya-rak^d-mani, 82 220 

Nydya-ratna-tfkd, 45 n, 
Nydya-ratndvahj yy n. 

Nydya^sdra^ 120, 122 
Nydya^sdra-vicdraf 122 
Nydya-siddhdnta-dkpa, 54 
Nydya-siddJianta-jnanjaft, 21S n. 
Nydya’‘Siddhdnta-manja 7 %-vydkhydna^ 
218 n. 

Nydya-sudhd^ 14S n, 
Nydya-suct-nihatidha, 107, 112 
Nydya-sutra, 107, 248, 273, 37 tj 374 > 
377 > 379-381, 383 n, I, 386 387, 

388?2., 393, 394, 398-401 
Nydya’-sutra-vrtti^ 393 
Nydya-sdstra, 393, 394 
Nydya-sikhdmani, 54 
Nydya-tattvdioka, 45 «. 
Nyaya-Vaise§|}5:a, 49, 163, W, 


3 28, 3 7 1 , 3 72, 51 5 ; analysis of voli- 
tion, 515; criticism of its categories 
by Srihar§a,_i27 ff.; its categories 
criticized by Anandajnana, 193, 194; 
its categories refuted by Citsukha, 
157 if. ; its categories refuted by 
Kamaiasiia, 187 ff.; its categories 
refuted by Sankara, 189 if. 
Nydya-varttika, 106 
Nyaya - vdrttika - tdtparya - parisuddki^ 
107 

Nydya-^varttika-tatparya^tlkd, 45 
nydya-vistaray 547 
nydydcdrya^ 122 

Nydydnirta^ iiSy 22$ 

Nydydmrta-‘tara^gi7^t, 118 
nyuna, 384, 385, 388, 389 

Object, 17, 19, 25, 27, 29-31, 35, 88, 
358, 367, 401 ; of awareness, 20, 29, 
209 ; of consciousness, 64 ; of know- 
ledge, 27 

Object-consciousness, 149 
Objection, 31, loi, 153 
Objective, 21, 22, 24, 508; conscious- 
ness, 236; content, is; entities, 25; 
existence, 21, 149; experience, 102; 
ignorance, 77; plane, 73; self, 34; 
world, 20, 236 
Objectively, 236 
Objectivity, 29, 10 1, 153 
Oblations, 448, 526 
Obligatoriness, 46 
Obligatory duty, 99, $06 
Observation, 174, 366, 375 
Obstacle, 377 
Occasion, 377 
Occasional, 368 
Occipital, 287 n, 5 
Ocean waves, 329 
Odour, 320, 355, 365 
Oiiiness, 328 

qfas , 293, 3i5’-3t7, 324 343, 34^ 

Old age, S12, 523 
Older literature, 104 
OM, 494, 526 
Omnipresent, 204, 529 
Omniscience, 22, 39, 53 
Omniscient, 50, 118, lyy; being, 135; 
God, 72 

Oneness, 224; of reality, 129 
Ontological, 36, 265, 366, 517, 518; 

existence, 73 ; objectivity, 25 
Operation, 144, 177, 3^8 
Operative, 177; action, 1 37,; ■ functions, 
76; principle, 333 
Opposite quality, 190 
Opposition, 497 
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Oppositional relation, 95 
Oppositional term, 95 
Organ, 357v358, 365 
Organism, 515 
Organized, 500 
Organizer, 176 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts^ 219 
Oriental Manuscript Library, 205 
Origin, 239, 410 w., 526 
Origination, 4, 161, 235; of the sub- 
stratum, 12 
Orissa, 164 
Orthodox school, 369 
Os caicis, 284 72, 3 
Oscillating movement, 238 
Oscillation, 158 
Os innominatum, 285 n, 7 
“ Osteology,” 424, 434 
Otherness, 13 1, 132 
Oughtness, 482 
Outbursts of pleasure, 245 
Ovary, 290, 302, 307, 309 
Owls, 409 

Fada’-candrikay 232, 434 
Pada^manjafiy 297 n. 4 
Pada-yojanikdy 79 
padarthay 389, 390 

Padartha - candrika - prahhdsa - namay 
43<> 

PaddYtha’-nim^ayay 44 
Paddrtha-tattvay 10 
Padartha-tattva-nin^ayay 50, 51, 5722. 
Paddrtha^tattva-nirnaya-vivaraTiay 193 
Paddy, 358 n. 
padmUy 356 

Padmanabha Pandita, 126 w. 
Padmapada, 8, 9, 30, 31 n.y 32, 34, 47, 
48, SI, 54/79. 36, Sgw., 102, 106, 
147-149, 151, 209; causality of 
Brahman, 106; his followers, 102, 
103; his view of perception, etc., 
105, 106 ; meaning oi ajnanay 104, 
105; quarrel with Buddhists re- 
garding the nature of existence, 32; 
regarding the nature of self-con- 
sciousness, 33 ft. 

. Padma-purd^ay 393 
padma-yugma-traya, 257 
■■Paila ,432 

Pain, 175. 3[3i, 203, 242, 248, 343. 
360, 366, 369, 371, 373, 412, 463. 
470, 510-512 
Painful, 23 n,y 
Painting, ■■203 ■ . 

Paippalada, 283 
pahsuy 121, 139 
pahsa'-dharmatdy 
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pakse vydpaka-pratftya-paryavasdna- 
haldty 121 

pakvdsayay 316, 317, 330, 336 
Palate, 348 

Palatine process, zSy n, 4 
palitay 297 
Palljakay 300 
Pancreas, 288 n. 3 

Pandit, 17 n., 217, 222 n., 223 22472;, 

225 n.y 2^0 n. 

Pandit, Mr, III, 1 12 
Panjpur, 429 

panthdy 24 -^ n. 

Pantheism, 451 
Pantheistic, i 
Pantzinor village, 429, 430 
panca^dasdnga yoga, 454 
Pancadasty 214, 215, 216 n., 251 n. 
panca-mahd-bhuta-vikdrdhy 358 
Pancanada, 429 
Pancanaliya kdvyUy 126 
Panca-^pddikdy %y sin., 52, 54, 102, 
103, 106, 148, 209, 251 
Panca-pddikd’-dhydsa-hhdsya-vydkhya, 
31 n. 

Ponca - padika - sdstra - darpaxiay 3 1 m . , 
103 

Panca-padikd^mvaraT^a, 17, 30, 31 w., 
32^, 33 n.y 34 n.y 52, 53, 79, 84, 103, 
148, 149, 193, 206 n.y 208-210, 214, 
216 

Panca-‘pddikd’‘mvara‘i^a‘-bhdva^prakdsi^ 
kdy 3in, 

Panca-pddikd-vivarana-prakdiikdy 54, 
103,217 

Panca^pddikd-'Vyakhydy $zn. 
Panca-prakriydy $2 n, 

Panca-rdtray 461, 491, 546, 547, 

54^^- 

Panca^ikha, 476 
panca-vidham adhydtman, 537 
pancendriya-gwi^dvahdy 2SS 

panctkaranay^^n.y^h 
Pandikara'^a’-bhdva-prakdsikdy 79 
Pancikarana-prakriydy 79 
Panctkarana’-tdtparya^candrikdy 79 
Panclkarana-tikd-tattva-candrikdy 79 
Pancdkarana-^vdrttikay ’ig 
Pandkarana^vdrttikdbharaTta, 79 
Panctkarana-^mvara^a, 79, 193 
PanjikdyZin.y 1*71 
panndy 500, 304 
panidhiy 497 

para, 360, 369, 370, 378 
pardfi dtmdy 368 
paralokai§andy 405 
paranta^guruy 86 
parama^h^msay zsz n. 
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Parama-hamsa^Upani§ad, zs^ 

paramafn padam, zzS 
parama-sUk^ma, 41 1 
Paramananda, 126 n, 
pammdnUy 189, 193 
paramdrtha^ 5 
paramdriha^darsana, 248 
paramdrtha^prapdf 443 
paramartha-rupa^ 4 
paramartkasatya, 3 
paramdtman, 445, 446, 455, 461, 465, 
466 

paramdtma^-rdsij 44 
Parame^vara, 53, 206 
param ojas, 343 
par am dhdma^ 533 
para pufusa^ 46Z 
parasparddhyasaj 112 
parasparopakdritdf 1S4. 
para-’tantratdy 10 

para-vijnapti-‘Visesddhipatydt, 21 w. 

par adz f 369 

para prakrti^ 465 

pardrthay 412 

Parasai'a, 251 

Pardsara’-sarnhitdi 432 

Pardiara-snirti^ 83, 252 n, 

paribandhOy 497 

Paribhdsd^ 53 

Parietal, 287 w. 5 

pariggaho, 496 

parigraha, 409 

parihdra^ 388 

Parimalay 106 n, 

parindma, 21, 38, 39, 44, 46, 172, 190, 
193, 194, 224, 370, 372, 410; cause, 
45 ; doctrine, 17 1 ; view of causation, 
45 

parindmi-kdrana, 51 
paripdkay z'7 n, 
parisamkhyd-vidhif 47 
parispanda, 256 
parisat, 378 
Paijanya, 300 n. 2 
paroksatvdd adntyam, 316 
Particles, 157 
Particular, 63 

Partless, 157, 158, 190, 199 
Parts, 40 

Parvataka^tantra^ 435 
paryanuyojyopeksana^ 389 n. 

Passion, 229, 373, 4i4, 4i9, 4Si, 453, 
459, 477, 489, 493, 497, 498, 529, 

531 

Passionlessness, 473 
Passive, 24 
paiavah, 292 n, 

pasyantl, 353- ^ ^ ^ 


Patanjali, 259 265, 30471., 403, 408^ 

410 n., 414, 431.436, 443, 447, 452:- 
455, 458, 460, 461, 476, 477, 491, 
* 492, 504, 539, 540, 542, 543, 546, 

548, 549 

Patanjcdi-sUtra^ $1^ 

Patella bone, 285 n. 4 
Path of wisdom, 495 
Pathology, 434 
Patience, 360, 500-502, 510 
Patient, 296 

459, 500 
patighOf 497 
paurna7nds% zgz n, 
paurusa, 252-254, 272, 525 
pauru^a-vddinSf 402 
Pau§a, 294 
Pau§kalavata, 424 

Pauskaldvata-tantraf 4$s 

pau^tika , zBif zg6 
pavamdna, 292 «. 
pavana, 333 
Pa’zMnasa demon, 300 
pdcaka, 303, 330 
Pddma-tantrUf 548 n. 3 
pdka, 362 365, 370 
Pandava, 502, 545 
Pa^idya, 219 

Panini, 297 n., 538-540, 542, 543 
paiyi-pada’-saldkadhi^thana^ 285 w, 3 
pd 7 }i-pdddnguli^ 285 n, t 
pdpa^ Szz 
pdramdrthika, Zi 44 
pdraipparyay 4 
Para^arya, 316 
pdribhadka^ 363 

pdrimdndalyay 189; measure, 190 
Parsvanatha, 544 
pdr§7pi^ 284 
pdrthiva, 3Sg 
pasanda, 541 
pd§di}avaUsamam, 266 
Patahjala-Sarpkhya, 177 
pdtdla^ 76, 300 
Patrasvamin, 172 
Pataliputra, 427 
pdtimokkha^samvaraf 500 
Pea, 169 

Peace, 444, 450, 490, 500, 501, 503, 
511 

Peacefulness of mind, 510 
Pearl, 525 
Peculiarities, 159 
Pelvic bone, 287 n. i o 
Pelvic cavity, 285 
Pelvis, 340, 348 
pemaift, 497 


Penances, 539 
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Penis, 296, 326 n. 

People, 509 

Perceived universe, 241 
Perceiver, 22, 67,135, 139, 155, 200-. 
202,209,234,341 

Perceiving, 330 ; power, 200 ; principle, 

199 . 

Perceiving-self, 200 
Perception, 17, 18, 20, 21, 65, 88, 92, 
116,117, 13s, HS, 148, I59> 167, 
180, 187, 192, 194, 200, 202, 205, 

207, 208, 212, 213, 226, 234, 254, 
269, 270, 303, 373, 374, 377, 401, 
407 ; of identity, 65 

Percepts, 270 

Perceptual, 77; data, 156; experience, 
105; knowledge, 77, 192; process, 

208, 217 
Percipi, 19 
Performance, 502 
Perfumes, 498 
Pericardium, 284 n, 3 
Permanence, 186 

Permanent, 22, 179, 241, 368, 369; 
consciousness, 71 ; convictions, 240; 
entity, 22; perceiver, 187; self, 71, 
179; subject, 366; substance, 145 
Persistence, 18, 67; of knowledge, 18 
Persistent, 188, 241 
Persisting cause, 183 
Persisting entity, 183, 184 
Person, 252, 255, 367 
Personality, no, 524 
Perspiration, 351; channels, 348 
Pessimism, 414, 504 
Pessimistic tendency, 521 
pes?, 314, 318 
Petta Diksita, 54 n, ■ 

359 

pka^a-tydga, 444 
phale nenyuy 4ZO 
Phantom show, ii 
phana^ 342, 351 
Pharmacopoeia, 277 
Pharyngeal plexus, 355 
Phd^guna, 294 
Phenomena, 177, 501 
Phenomenal, 126, 127, 167, 499; 
appearance, 48; reality, 167; self, 
4^5 

Phenomenon, 374 
Philosopher, 38, 446 
Philosophic, 502 ; analysis, 467 ; know- 
ledge, 246, 5^3; truth, 504; view, 
2; wisdom, 494, , , 

Philosophical, 228, 501 ; development, 
48 ; idea, 366 ; ignorance, 417 ; truth, 
230 


Philosophy, 44, 51, 66, 73, 228, 504, 
509, 517, 525 ; of Badarayapa, 36 
Phlegm, 299, 300, 325, 365, 391 
Phlegmatic diseases, 299 
Physical, 238, 369, 404, 504; diseases, 
418; process, 48; propulsion, 480; 
sciences, 273; trouble, 512; world, 
270 

Physician, 277, 278, 328 72., 338, 357? 

387,389,392,415 

Physiological activity, 331 
Physiological eifects, 360 
Physiological functions, 261, 263, 331, 
333 

Physiological operations, 332, 335 
Physiological position, 332 
picchiluy 359 w., 361 
pihdy 497 

Pilgrimage, 230, 441, 508 
Pillar, 26 

pingald, Z57> 353 354, 453, 

454 

p2Wa, 43, 312 314 

pipdsdf 496 

pipasd-sthana, 288 n. 1 
Pipe, 346 
pippalt, 299 71 . 1 
Pischel, R., 345 n. 

Pisdca, 282, 300 
PUdca-veday 274 w. 3 
pitr-^ydna^ 519, 521 

pitta, Z57> 276, 282, 296, 300, 317, 
319, 320, 325-337, 339, 341, 344, 
347, 349, 350, 361, 362, 365, 392, 
524; nature of, 330, 331 
pitta-dhard, 317 
pittala, 334 72. 
pitta-prakrti, 328, 334 
pittdsaya, 350 
pitkara’-pdka, 194 
piyato, 490 
pzlu-pdka, 194 
Placenta, 291 
Planet, 333 

Plant, 333, 359 

Plato, 506 
Playful activity, 43 
Playful instincts, 178 
pldsiyZSg 
Pleasantness, 358 
Pleasing, 337 ^* 

Ple^urable, 2372., 242 ; experience, 
91; state, 18 1 

Pleasure, 68, 175, 247, 248, 343, 360, 
366, 369, 371, 373, 374, 404, 412, 

452, 463, 487, 504, 508-512, 520 
Pleasure-seeking, 507 
Plexus, 3^5372., 356 
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plihatiyzS^ 

Pluralistic experience, 204 
PluraUty, 38, 39, 95, i6i, 195; of 

causes, i6i 
Points of dispute, 389 
Poison, 359 n,, 361, 497 
Polemic, 126, 127 
Polemical, 204 
Poles, 208 
Politics, 385 

Polluting agents, 326-328 
Pollution, 408, 409 
Popular belief, 377 

Positive, 47; cause, 1975 entity, 182; 
experience, 154; knowledge, 154; 
quality, 152; unity, 153 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus y 
253 356 n . 

Positivity, 193 
Possession, 158 
Postures, 455 
posaka-rasay 323 n. 

Potency, 8, 31, 175, 359, 361-363. 

370 

Potency-in-chief, 364 
Potential, 23 k.; ajumuy 53; energy, 
35b 

Potentialities, 24 
Potter, 249 
Potter’s wheel, 246 

Power, 8, 22, 215, 243, 510; of con- 
trolling others, 505 k.; of produc- 
tivity, 26 n, 

Prahandha-parisodhinly 52 n, 
Prabhakara, 66, 67, 69, 147, 154, 15^, 
197, 249, 483, 515; his analysis of 
illusion, 154; his idea of emanci- 
pation, 249 

pj-ahhavay 323, 362, 364-366 
Prabodha-candrikdy 443 
Prahodha-candrodaya ndtakay zzq 
Practical action, 152 
Practical discipline, 500 
Practical movement, 155 
Practice, 487, 500, 514 
pmdefn, 389, 391 
pradhdnay i^Zy 370, 440 
Pradyumna, 543, 545 
Pragaibha Misra, 126 n. 

Pragmatic, 371 ; basis, 152 
Praise, 512 

prai^ya-praisayoh sambandhaky 
prajdhy 292 n. 

Prajapati, 484 
prajhapti^sat, sS 
prajndy 24, 265, 491, 504, 548 
PrajnSkara Gupta, 49 
Prajhanananda, 79, 196 


prajndparddhay 321, 339, 405, 415- 
418, 422 

prakaranUy 57 231 

Prakarana^pancikay 249 
prakarm}a~samay 380??., 382W., 386, 387 
Prakatdrtha’-vivaranay 46, 49, 50, 72, 
196-19S, 205, 206, 213; its philo- 
sophy, dates, etc., 196-198 
prakdsa-heyatvdty 197 
Prakasananda, 17-19, 31 52, 53, 

55, 56, 84, 221, 223-225, 270; Brah- 
ma and the world in, 224; discus- 
sions regarding awareness in, 17- 
19; discussions regarding subjective 
idealism in, 17 ; mdyd in, 224 ; nature 
of ajndna in, 222 ; nature of ananda 
in, 223 ; negative dialectics of, 18, 19 ; 
quarrel with Vasubandhu of, 19; 
theory of causality in, 221-223; 
view-point of his work, 220, 221 ; 
works of, 225 
PrakSsanubhavananda, 17 
PrakSsatman, 9, 10, 17, 30, 33, 82, 84, 
89, 103-106, X18, 148, 149, 151, 193, 
208-210, 214, 222-224, 234; his 
quarrel with the Buddhists regard- 
ing nature of objects, 30, 31 
Prakdsdtma^irl^caraTiailiy 104 

prakopUy 3SS n- 

prakrtiy 42, 72, lOi, 104, 109, 175, 177, 
181, 238, 239, 250, 258, 265, 272, 
334> 335, 372, 388, 410, 440, 455, 
457, 461-465, 467, 473, 477, 47^, 
482, 515, S16, 52s, 5^6, 533, 534 

prakrti-dosaSy 33$ n. 

prakrti'-mdnay 335 n, 

prakrtim ydnti nmnikdniy 526 

pralayay 37, 48, 191 

pramdy 128, 137, 194, 206, 212, 313 

pramaday 413 

pramdnay 77, 128, 137, 167, 194, 204, 
222, 254, 373, 375, 376, 379, 380, 
384 w. 

pramdTia'-caitanyay 307, 208 
Pramdna-mahjarly 120, 124 
PramanLa-^mdldy iZy 13, 51, 12:6, 118, 
148, 192 

pramdna-samuccayay 44 
Pramd^a^vdrttikdlankdray 49 
Pramd^a-vdrttikdlankdTa~‘fikay 49 
Pramdna-vidhvantsanay 398 
■■ Pramdna-vidkvafnsafm--sambimfit&-'tf .’-‘ ' 
398 n. 

Pramdna--vrtti’’nir^ay%, ' 
pramdtry 77, 105 
prmmhay 3^3 n. 

Prameya^dipikdy 442 ' 
pmmeyatvdty izi 
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pramitij 77 

Pramodapurandara Acarya, zzs n, 
p?'anetd, 333 
prasahga, 389,^ 391 

pi'osanga-pmtidrftdnta-sama, 380 4 

prasar 2 ga^sa?na^ 381 w. 
prasada, 318, 335, 493 
prasdda-dhdtu, 335 
prasdra, ft, 

Prasthdna-bheday 335 
prasyandana, 349 
prasamay 335 
Prasastamati, 173 

Prasastapada, 162, 349, 413, 413, 505 
5^5 

Prasastapada-hhasyay 163 
Prasnanidhana, 438 
Pmhia-Upanisady ySy 390 344 w.. 
345 

Praina- Upanisad-bhdsyay 78 
prathamd’-bhumikdy 364 
pratihandhay 176 
pratibimhay 48 
pratihimba-vdday 106 
pratijndy 379, 387 
pratijnd-hdniy 388 
pratijndntaray 388 
pratijiidsannydsa, 388 
Pratimd-ndtakay 394 n, 
pratmivistdy 378 
pratipaksa-bhdvand, 460 
pratipannopadhau nisedha - pmtiyogip 
vaniy 323 

pratipamiopddhdva-^praiiyogitva, 217 
pratisamskartr y 435 
pratisthdy 379, 285 
pratistkdpandy 379 
prati-'tantra-siddhdntay 383 
pratzkopdsandy 448, 488 
pratitay 19, 138 
pratUya’^samiitpdday 2 ft.y B 
pratyabhijndy 33, 65, 67 
6 , „ , 

PratyagbliagavSn, 147 
Pratyag-mpa-bhagavan, 119 
pratyaky 63 
pratyak^cky no 
pratyak-citiy 9 

Pratyak-svarupa-bhagavat, 1 56 

93, I94> 307, 373» 374, 
379>407, 411 

Pratyaksadevayathilcarya, 439 
Ftatyaksa-sdnraniy 354 
Pratyak-tattva-pfadipikdf zz2n»y 3 
pratyaktvay 115 

384 

pratyayay 395 
pratyUkdra, 454, 455 


pratyatma^-vedyay 33 
pratyetavya, 19 
pratyuddharatiy 343 
Praudhanuhhutiy 
Pravacana-bhd§yay 250 
483 

pravartatey 214 
pravrttiy 2^9) 

pravrttksdmarthyay 130 
prayatnay 338, 369-371 
prayatnddiy 271 
prayatnantUy 369, 370 

pmyatndntarjyakay 2^'!- ‘ft- 

prayatndntanyakatvay 383 w. 
prayojanay 383, 384 i 
prdkrta-mdnay 219 i 320 
prdktanay 253 
prdmditya y Z14 

prdfiay 75, 76, 104, 358-260, 363, 291, 
293, 303, 311, 333, 333, 340, 342, 
344. 346. 347, 349. 3 S 2 , 356, 373,448, 
449 ; as depending on the head, 340 ; 
as vibration, 363 ; as vital parts, 343 ; 
channels of, 347, 348; heart the 
centre of, 340; history of the mean- 
ing of, 359 ff. ; seat of, according to 
Caraka, 343 
prdftai^andy 405 
prdna’-karmdTjiy 448 
prdnamaya-ko^ay 76 
prana-nirodhay 358, 368 
prdna-samyamanay 454 
prana-spanday 356, 357 
prdna-vahdy 318 

prdtpa-vahdndm srotasdm hrdayam mu- 

lamy 343 

prdfia vdyuy 348, 355 
prdndpdna-gatl ruddhvdy 448 
prdndya svdhdy 448 

prandydmay zs^> ^57, 447’"449, 45^*“ 
455,458 

prdpty-aprdpti-samay 380 n, 4, 381 w, 
prdrabdha-kamiay 347, 350 
Prdtisdkhyas y 276 
prdtiuka-sattvay 270 
prayas-dttay 275, 278, 281, 395, 396 
Pre-condition, 405, 506 
Predatory birds , 409 
Predominance, 367 
Preferment, 501 
Preparatory measure, 500 
preranUy 481 

Presentation of the false, 154 
n. Pride, 367, 373, 4C»9, 509~SI3: 

Principle of consciousness, 30, 33 
Principle of difference, 60 
Principle of intelligence, 30 
Pnnci|)le pf thought, 3 5 
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Privilege, 50s 

pflnana^^^S 

Probability, 373 

Probandum, 120, 121, 139, 140 

Probans, 139 

Proceedings and Transactiomof the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 400 n. 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, 232 
Process, 256, 377 
Procreator, 525 

Product, 13, 18, 23, 331 ; complexes, 4 
Production, ii, 18, 25, 32, 37, 38, 41, 
62, 166, 168, 173, 174, 177, 182, 184, 
186, 187, 190, 235, 236; of action, 
473 ; of knowledge, 18 
Prognostication, 396, 397 
Prohibitions, 504 
Projection of objectivity, 25 
Proof, 128 

Proper discernment, 134 
Proper measure, 325 
Proper proportion, 327 
Property, 357~36o, 365, 506 
Propulsion, 481, 482 
Prosperity, 501 
Protection, 505 
Proud, 510, 51 1 
prsiha-gatdsthi, 287 n, 1 
prstih, 286 
prthak, 370 
prtkaktva, 194, 370 
prthivl, js 
Psychical frame, 103 
Psychical process, 48 
Psychological, 108, 265, 366; appear- 
ance, 32; constituents, 58; duality 
of awareness, 29; elements, 58--60; 
entities, 59; existence, 73; experi- 
ence, 170; ignorance, 12, 109; 

necessity, 25 ; objectivity, 25 ; objects 
of awareness, 29; self, 9; thought, 
35 

Psychologically, 31 
Psycho-physical parallelism, 339 
Psychosis, 24, 29, 250, 254, 464 
Psychosis-transfomiations, 22 
Pthisis, 288, 299 

Pubic, 348; bone, 285 n, 7; nerve, 
353 

Pubis, 285 n, 7 
Public good, 485 
pudgah, 58, 59 
Pudgala^vimscaya, 58 n,, 59 
punar-^nkta, 388, 389 ?z. 

Punarvasu, J95 

Punarvasu Atreya, 393 

Pungent, 33jr 357-359, 3^3 , , 


Punnabhadda, 539 
punya, 522 
pupphusa, 258 n., 318 
PurSna, 43, 74, 78, 228, 279, 328, 
547 

Purdna-veda, 274 n, 3 
Pure, 36, 303; anniiiiiation, 234; 
awareness, 33 ; being, bliss, 13, 
90, 113, 215, 223; blissfulness, 92; 
cessation, 234; consciousness, 22, 
30, 33-35, 46, 65, 7^-74, 77, 

105, 1 18, 179, 181, 197, 203-207, 
209, 2II, 227, 33s, 236, 238, 241- 
243; essencelessness, 234*, extinc- 
tion, 233; happiness, 22; idea, 234; 
intelligence, 8, 13, 21, 22, 50, 89 n,, 
102, no, 233, 477; negation, 234; 
thought, 24; vacuity, 235 
Purificatory rites, 278 
Purity, 469, 502, 505, S^o, 511, 513, 
514, 542; of heart, 510; of mind, 
438, 441 
purlsa, 3iy 
pufisa-^dhara, 317 
puritat, 344 

purusa, 181, 234, 241, 250, 251, 255, 
265, 272, 379, 380, 38s, 388, 440, 
457, 458, 461, 465-467, 47a, 477, 
524, 537 

puru^ah parak, 465 
purma^kdra, 256 
puntsa^ndrdyana, 537 
Puru^a-niscayay 342 n. 

Puru^a-^sukta, 523, 524, 537 
purtqdrtha, 547 
pufusottama, 55, 416, 466 
Purusottama Dik§ita, 1x5 
Purusottama Sarasvati, 79, 225 
Purusottamavana, 120 
pury-astaka, 245 
Pus, 325, 330 
Puspdnjali, 80 
pur aka, zS7> 258 
Purijaprajna, 120 
Purnak^a Maudgalya, 357 
Purnananda, 232, 354 n. 

Purnananda Sarasvati, 79 
Purnananda Tlrtha, 78, 79 
Purnananda Yati, 353 n. 
purva, 400 K. 
purva-'kdla-bhdvitva, 160' 
purm^paksa, 3gi 
purva--prajnd^saniskdra, ■J04' / 
purva-rupa, 336 ^6, 397. " ,■ 

, purm‘0at, z ^%-400 . . , . . ■ ■ ■ 

PUrvottara - mtmdfnsd.'-vdda^^Maksatrm”^'. 
■ mala, 219, 

353 



putikdf 296 
puyaj 330 n» 
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Qualification, 186 
Qualitative change, 15 
Qualities, 5, 143, 148, 152, 158, 161, 
162, 187, 190, 359, 360, 369--374» 

378, 462, 301, 505 w*, 515 

Quick, 337 n. 

Quickness, 156 

Race,. 501 
Radius, 285 yz. 6 
Rage, 497 
Raghunatha, 146 

Raghunatha Siromatii, 119, 124, 

126 ?z. 

Rains, 59, 321, 327, 335, 370 
rajas, 72, 74 , 75 > 303, 314, 3 i 9 , 3 ^ 9 , 
367, 372, 419, 436, 456, 46S 

rajas element, 261 
rajo-^vahana-nddyah, 344 w. 

Rajputana, 539 
Rajshahi, 49 
Rajwade, V. K., 551 n, 

Raksah, 300 

rakta, 317, 324, 326, 327, 339, 35^ 
rakta-dhardf 317 
rakta^dusti, 324 
ram, 551 

Rahgaraja Adhvarin, 54 
Rahgaraja Makhindra, 218 
Rahgoji Bhatta, 55, 108 
ranjaka, 330 

rasa, 194, 236, 302, 31272.3,317,322- 

32s. 327. 328. 339> 343 «•. 347. 348, 

35°. 357-366, 390, 391 

rasa-dkdtu, 323 
rasa-du^ti, 

Rasa~ratndkara,42'7 
Rasa-sdra, 123 
rasa^sthdna, 350 
rasa-vdkifil, 348 n, 

Rasabhivyanjikd, 56 
Rasdtala, 76 
rasdyana, 276, 301 
Rasdyana^tantra, 4Z$ 

Rasika^-ranjirti, 443 
rati, 490, 497 
Ratnaklrti, 49 

Ratna-prabhd, 103, 104, 429 
Ratna^tuiikd, ,56, 

Ratna Vajra, 49 
rauksya, 3%zn. 

Ravigupta, 432 

Ray Chaudhury, Dr, 544, 550 

Radheya, ^ ^ 

Radhamalia, 326 w. 




Ydga, 267, 413, 414, 489, 497 
raga-'dvesa, 420 
rdgadi, 369 

RaghavSnanda, 78, 115 
Raghavendra Svamin, 443 
Raghavendra Yati, 17 ?z. 
rdja-karmdni, 2<)6 
Raja Makhindra, 218 
rdj(ua, 367, 373, 468-470 
Rdja-tarangiM, 43 1 
Rajanaka, 443 
rdksasas, 283 

Rama, 229, 230, 255, 507, 54 ^ 
Ramabhadra, 79 
Ramabhadra Diksita, 431 
Ramabhadrananda, 56 
Ramabhadrasrama, 55 
Ramacandra, 79, 238 
R^acandra Tirtha, 79 
Ramacandra Yaj van, 220 
Ramacandrarya, 82 ?z. 

Ramadatta, 99 
Ramadeva, 23 1 
Ramakantha, 443 
Ramaky§na, 53, 216 n., 443 
Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 208 
Ramakrsna Bhatta, 434 n. 4 
Ramakrsna Diksita, 54 
Ramanarayarxa, 443 
Ramanatha, 57 tz., 434 
Ramanitha Vaidya, 434 
Rdmarudrt, 264 n. 

Ramatirtha, 52, 56, 79, 85, iii, IIS, 
118, 193 

Ramadvaya, 197, 198, 204, 205, 208, 
212-214; ajndnas as many, 210, 21 1 ; 
continuity of perception through a 
rapid succession ajndna covering 
and its removal in, 21 1 ; his date and 
work, 204, 205; his definition of 
right knowledge different from that 
of Veddnta^paribhdsd, 212; his re- 
lation with Panca-pddikd, 209, 210 ; 
his theory of Vedantic perception in 
contrast to that of Veddnta^pari^ 
hhdsd and Sikhamani, 225 ff, ; his 
view different from that of the 
Veddnta-parihhdsd on the subject of 
the continuity of perception, 21 1; 
his view of time, 21 1, 212; move- 
ment of vftti and perception, 208- 
210; place of antahkarana in per- 
ception, 208-212 ; pure conscious- 
ness and perception, 21 1 
Ramajha Pandeya, 225 n., 226 
Ramananda, 52 n., Bz n., 439 
Ramananda Sarasvatl, 10, 31 w., 5 ^, 
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Ramanandatirtha, 79, 233 
Ramanuja, 43, 125, 201, 2i9> 262, 439, 
441,442,542 

Ramdnuja-bhdsya, 262 n. 2 
Rdmanuja^mata-khandanay 220 
Rd?ndyana, 229, 230, 506 
Rdmdyana-bhdrata-sdra-sanigrahai 220 
Rdmdyana-sdra, 220 
Rdmdyana-sdra-samgraha^ 220 
Rdmdya'^a-sdm-stavaf 220 
Rdmdyana-tdtparya’-ftir^ayay 220 
RdmdyaTia’-tdtparya-samgraha, 320 
Ramendra Yogin, 57 n, 

Ramesvara Bharati, 82 n, 
rdii, 44 
React, 23 

Real, 1 17, 167, 271 ; God, 2 ; ignorance, 
4; objects, 26; souls, 2; substance, 
23; transformation, 38, 39, 44; 
world, 2, 20 
Realism, 271 

Realistic, i, 2, 213; definitions, 163, 
168; interpretation, 38; logic, 167; 
transformation, 38, 39, 44 
Reality, 5, 15, 20, 73, 115, 165, 181, 
186, 193, 195, 206 72 ., 236, 24s, 268, 
499 

Realization, 233, 239, 524 
Rearing, 505 ; of cows, 505 77. 

Reason, 120, 121, 123, 139, 148, 194, 
375 , 

Reasoning, 34, 376, 377 

Rebirths, 75, 90, 305, 407, 465, 520- 

523, 530 
recaka, zsy, 25S 

Recentes Dicomertes de MSS. Midi-- 
caux Sanscrits dans rinde, 435 n. 
Receptacle, 179, 526 
Recognition, 65, 67, 184 
Recognition of identity, 33, 34, 66; in 
Buddhism and Vedanta, 33 ff. 
Rectum, 288, 318, 331, 336, 348, 351 
Red, 27, 344 w., 349 
Reed, 346 
Reflection, 50, 55 

Refutation, 127, 146, 147, 160, 188, 
189, 192; of action, 188 
Relation, 15, 22, 24, 25, 34, 44, 96, 106, 
121, 144, 146, 152, 158, 159, i 67> 
173, 191, 203, 204, 372, 374» 397; 
of identity, 34; of inherence, 148, 
158, 187-189; of inseparability, 

194 

Reiationing, 31 
Relationship, 152 
Relative concept, 91 
Relative space, 157 

Relativistic, 164, 213; philosophy, 164 


Relativity, 157 
Rele, 353 77., 354 
Religion, 525 

Religious, 367, 509, 525; discipline, 
488; duty, 505 ; endeavours, 4S8 
Remoteness, 369 

Renunciation, 252, 444, 457, 458, 510, 

514 

Repentance, 508 
Repetition, 360 
Reply, 388 

Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 219 

Repository, 22 

Repulsions, 239 

Resemblance, 13 1 

Resolution, 253 

Respiratory process, 258 77. i 

Responsibility, 501, 505, 507, 508 

Result, 376 

Retentive power, 373 

Revelation, I3“i6, 197 

Reward, 503 

Rhetoric, 220 

Rhetorician, 17 1 

Ribs, 286 77. 2 

Rice, 358 77. 

Right cognition, 134, 136, 137 
Right conduct, 405 , 406, 423 
Right knowledge, 99, 153, 181, 187, 
194, 206, 212, 213, 229, 239, 248, 
251, 261 

Right perception, 135 
Right thinking, 90 
Right volition, 500 
Ritual, 547 
Ritualistic, 284 

Rockhill, W., 276, 277, 424 77. 1 
roga-‘hhisag‘-jitlya‘>vimdna, 377 
Tohifil, 317, 396 
romdvarta, 342 

Root, 347, 365; desires, 243; inclina- 
tions, 243, S55 
Rooted instincts, 248 
Root-impression, 31 
Rope, 7, 37, 73, 106 
Rosy, 349 
Roth, 274, 283 
Rough, 332, 338 
Roughness, 360 
r77a, 497 

Rudimentary element, 76 
Rudra, 538 

Rug-viniscaya, 

ruksa, 333, 338, 3S7,'SS9. 361. 363, 
398 

rupa, syy 
mpatva, $^4. 
rupin, 202 
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Rg-Veda, 281, 345, 346, 394, 486, S 35 . 
537 

Rg-Vedic, 301 ; hymns, 280; sacrifices, 

281 /. 

RjU'-vzvarafia^ Sz n, 

274, 390, 526 ' 

Rksagriva,. 300 
fsz; 295 3» 394» 539 

rtavah^ 292 n. 

sabkaga^santMi^viccheddkhyam^ 21 w. 
Sabhd-parvaf 544 
sae-chdstraj 267 
Saccidinanda, 79 
Sacral 'nerve, 353' 

Sacral plexus, 355 

Sacrifice, 353 n ., 437, 441, 448, 473, 
479, 483, 48s, 487, SOI, 504-506, 
Sio, SI3, S14, 523, 526, 535, 537 

Sacrificial, 43^2., 494; actions, 493; 

duties, 474, 479 ; performance, 522 
saero-coccygeal plexus, 355 
Sacrum, 285 m., 28772, 
sad-asadbhydm mlaksanam^ iz^ 
Sadananda, 55, 231 
Sadlnanda Kasmiraka, 57, 196 
SadSnanda Vyasa, 443 
Sadasiva, 219 

Sadasivendra Sarasvati, 82 n, 
sa-deha-muktata, 245 
sad^vrtta^ 405, 420 
Sages, 395, 539 
saguna-brahma, 218 
sahahhutam kdryafn^ 186 
Sahadeva, 432 
saha-katithikd^ 289 3 

sakakdri^ 160 
sahakdri-kdrana^ log 
Sahapala Deva, 427 
sahasrdra, 353, 356 
stdmsrdra-^cakra, 356 
sahopalambka-niicaya^ 49 
sahopalambka-niyama, 26 21. , 3 5 
sahopaiambha-^niyamadj 26 n. 

: Saint, 247, 420, 501, 5'°^ . 

'■Saintly persons, 264 ' , 

'.'SaMne, 358,,359 ■', 

■Sait, 357 ' 

"Salvation, 228, 305 ■ 
samaj 236 

sama-dkatohy 32772. 

sama-pittdnlla^kapha, $24 
samatva^ 451, §it 
sama’-vata^pitta-slepfiafiy 334. n, 
samavaya^ 40, 148, 183, 184, 187, 189- 
191, 194, 371, 374; relation, 374 
samavdyi-kdrana^ 143^ 3(iQ 


samamta-samavdya^ 374 
samaya^-mruddhay 3%$ 
sama-^yoga-vdhin^ 319 
samddhdna^ 459, 500 
samadhi, 24, 251, 452, 454, 45Sj 4^4 

500, 504 

samdna, 75, 258, 260, 291, 332 
sambandhi-svabhava-j anyay 14Z 
sambandhi-svabhdva-'Sfita, 142 
sambkdvand-bhdsya, 103 
Sameness, 51 1 ; in all situations of life, 

511 ; in blame, 51 1 ; in joy, 51 1 ; in 

praise, 5 1 1 ; in sorrow, 5 1 1 
smnicina^ 370 
samuccaya^ 389, 392 
samudgUy 287 
samutthdnay 3(^3 

Samyagbodhendra Samyamin, 52 n. 
samyagjndnddhigmnay 249 
samyak, 135 
samyak-paricchittiy 134 
sambhavay 384 
sambhdsd, 378 

sanihhinnobhaya^rupatvdty 104 
sarnghata, 463 
samgrakay 49 
samharsa, 378 
Sarrihitd-kalpay 283 n. 

Samhita-vidhiy 283 n, 

samjndy 23 

samkalpay 373 

sarnkalpa’-nagaram, 233 

samkalpa-purusa, 233 

Sarpkar§ana, 539, 542, 543, 545 > 54^> 

548 

samkhydy 3^0 

Saniksepa’^saHrakay ii 17, 43 

45 n,y 53, 54» S6> 85, iio~ii2, 115, 

216, 223 n. 

Smriksepa^idnmka-sambandhoktiy sz n. 
Smriksepa^idrtr aka-sdra-samgr aha yii(>, 

zzs ■ ' 

samprdptiy 397 n. 

samsargay 338 n, 

satnsdra, 44 

Samsdm-'tara'iily'Z3Z 

scmiskdray 65, 360, 370 

sa?nsrtiy 234, 338 

samsayay 383, 389, 392, 500 

sam^aya-sama y 3S0 n., 382 w., 386, 387 

samslesuy 307 

samslesa-^pratyayaj 207 

samvaray 500 

saTtivatsardhy zgz n, 

saitivedanamayay 256 

santvidy 63y 149, 201, 208, 235, 359 

sartimt-karmay 68 

sam^t-spanday 254 
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samvit-svarupa’-bhuto bheda^t 64 
sanivrta, 3 

sanwrtdsamvrtdni, 348 n, 
smrivYtii 3, zz\ sls Jnithyd-samvrti and 
loka^sajfivrti, 4; its meanings, 3 
samvrti-satyaj 3 
samyamana^ 444 
samyoga.AOy 158, 194, 373 
samyoga-puru$ay 415 
samyoga'-vibhagUf 370 
samyoginf 40 
samyogi’-puru^ay 368 
samyukta-samavdya, 374 
samyukta~samaveta~sa7navdyay 374 
Sanaka-samhitdy 43 5 
sandhdya sambhdsd, 378 
sandhiy 286 n. 2 
Sandhyakara, 431 
san hdsahy 
san ksayahy 386 
sanmpdtay n. 
sannydsa, 418 
sannydsifiy 252 
santdnikdy 317 
santhavarriy 497 
Sangha, 459 
Sanghabhadra, 17 1 
sangOy 497 
sankalpay 75, 264 
sankalpa-jagarUy 266 
sankhdrUy 498 
sankhyd, 194 
sankocay 348 n. 
saitcayay 409 
sarandt iirdhy 347 
Sarasvatl, 354 
sarasvatiy 353 
sargdy 177 

Sarpa-vedUy 274 w. 3 
sarva-bljay 22 

Sarva-dariana-sarngrahay Z14. 
Sarva’-darsana-siddhdnta-sarjtgrahay 5 5 
Sarva-dharay 432 
sarva-dosa-prakopanay 416 
sarva-gatay 474 
sarva-jadopdddna-hhutdy 203 
sarva-jnay 106, 195 
Sarvajnanarayana, 57 M. 
Sarvajna-pitha, 98 
Sarvajna Saras vati, 56 
sarvajnatdy 22 
Sarvajna Visvesa, 55 
Sarvajnatma Bhagavat, 52 w, 
Sarvajnatma Muni, ii, 17, 43 w., 47, 
50, 52-54, 57, 72, 85, 105, 1 10- 
112, IIS, 13:6, 223, 224; and 

truth, 1 14; ajndna in relation with 
Brahman, y2ff.; associadon^ of 


ajndna in, 1 15 ; commentaries on his 
Samk^epa-sdrtrakay 115, 116; differ- 
ence of his view with that of Man- 
dana, 85 ; his date, 1 12 ; his view of 
the causality of mdydy ii; nature of 
ajndnay 1 12 ; nature of Brahman, 
114; Vedanta and Buddhism in, 
115 

sar'oa-pmtyaydndm yathdrthatvamy 

148 

Sarva-siddhdnta-rahasya-tfkd, 55 
sarva-srotdmsi ayana-^bhutdniy 347 
sarva-tantra-siddhantay 383 
Sarvato-bhadray 443 
Sarvangasundarfy 434 
sarvdpahnavay 265 
Sarvartha-^siddhiy iig n» 
sarve bhdvd aniitpannahy 167 
samendnya-pamniy 341 
jfat, 194, 373^ 

satas ceiydmsa-cetandt y 236 
satata^knydy 370 
satiy 500 

sati^samvaruy 500 

saukarya-^vdday 39, 165, 172-174, 472, 
473, 477, 517; its criticisms by 
Kamalasila and Santaraksita, 172 ff. 
sattdy 10 

satthakammay 276 

sattvay 72, 74, 183, 193, 197, 206, 250, 
303, 308, 313, 319, 339 > 366, 367, 
372, 419, 436. 456, 462, 468, 542 

sattva^saTniuddhiy $10 
sattm st\My 211 
sattva‘-htddhiy43% 
satyay^y 76, 383, 505, 510 
Satyabodha, 98 
satya^vacanuy 505, 544 
Satyavan, 306 n. i 
satya^yugUy 409 
Sauhhagya’-vardhinty 79 
sauksmya, 315 
saukpnydty 349 
saumanasyardy 296 
saumyay 313 
saumyatvay 513 
Saunagas (grammarians), 540 
Sautrantikas, 26^2. 
sa-vikalpay 107 
sa-vyabkicdra, 384, 386 n, 
sa-’Vyabhicdra hetUy 386 n* 
sddhakay 330 
sadkanUy 115 

sadharmya-vaidharmya-^amUy .3 So «. 4 
sddkdranay 357, 506 
sadharana-dharmay 505, 506, 514. 
sddhdranatmy 358 
sddhupadi^ta^mdrgei^ay ,.252, 253 ■ ■ ' 
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sadhya, 139, 380, 381 ?i., 388 n, 
sadkya-sama^ 386 w., 387 
sddhydbhdvavad’-avrttitvam, izo 
Sdhasdnka-carita^ 438 
Saketa (city), 540 
sdkd consciousness, 314 
sdksin, S3, 154 , 

Sama, 274 

sdmagri, 1 61, 164 , , 

SSman, 526 
' sdmartkydtisaya, 97 
sdmdnya, 371, 397 
sdmdnya-ckala, 385, 3S6 
sdmdnya^pratydsatti, 139 
$dmdnyatO’^dr§ta, 398, 399, 400 n, 
Samin, 57 n, 

Samkhya, 36, 37, 42, 74, 89 w., loi, 
107, IIS, 165, 172-175, 181, 227, 
243, 250, 360, 392, 300, 304, 313, 
314, 328 n,, 329 333, 372, 388 n,y 

394, 410, 411, 414, 451, 455-45S, 
461, 463, 465, 467, 468, 47^> 473, 
475-477, 493, 5i7, 5^8, 549, 55o; 
arguments, 173; its general criti- 
cisms by Kamaiasiia, 175; philo- 
sophy, 373 w., 428; physics, 273; 
prakrti^ 74; refutation of its soul 
theory by Kamaiasiia, 18 1 ; system, 
366 

Sanikhya and Nyaya, on the theory of 
dosasy 328, 329 n, 

Sdmkhya-kdrikdy 80, 106, 116, 349, 
350 n,y 262, 304, 377, 400 n, 
Stokhya parindmay criticisms of, by 
Santaraksita and Kamaiasiia, 171 ff. 
SdJfikhya-pravacana-bhdsyay 262, 305, 
306 71 , I 

Santhkya-sutray 250, 372 
Sdfnkhya-tattva-haumudd, 45 305 n, 

Samkhya-Yoga, 261, 362, 310, 313 
414, 546 ; its doctrine of subtle body, 
304, 305 ; its idea of emancipation, 
349, z$o\prd7}a in, 261, 262 
SSriTtkhyic, 3 1 1 ' 

Srimkhyist, 165,^ 171, 173, ^34, St? 
Sdynrdjya-siddhiy 56 
359 w. 
sdray 359 71 , 
sdrajjmtdy 497 
sdrajjitattmfiy 497 
SSrahga, 123 
Sdrasvata’-prakfiydy 193 
sdrdgo, 497 
Sdrdrthaygg ^ 
sdtmyay 308 

367, 373, 4^S 

Sdtvatay 54^-543, 54^, 547 
Satyaki, 541 " ' 


SdtyaJu'-tantmy 435 
Sayana, 79, 187, 215, 280 n., 281, 383, 
288 n,y 289, 390, 293, 393, 298 n,y 
399, 344 n.y 345 n,y 346 
Scapula, 286 n, 4 
Scattering, 337 n. 

Sceptical, 498 

Scheme of life, 415 

Scholastic, ii, 124; logicism, 134 

Scholasticism, 119 

Science, 73 ; of life, 278 

Scriptural command, 522 

Scriptural injunction, 238 

Scriptural text, 352 

Scriptures, 114, 253, 367 

Seal, Dr Sir B. N,, 356 483 

506 72. 

Seasons, 389 

Seat of consciousness, 302 
Second moon, 26 

Secretions, 288 72,, 325, 32?^ 33 1; 337” 
339,345 

Secretive aspect, 331 
Secretory character, 337 72, 

Secretory currents, 346 
Seed, 160, 185, 235 
Seeds of memory, 187 
Seeming appearances, 235 
Self, I, 8, 16, 21, 23, 24, 33, 34» 42, 65, 
68, 71, 73, 76, loi, II3, 148, 153, 
156, 180, 181, 194, 197, 206 72., 211, 
215, 317, 223, 308-310, 343, 351, 
367-369, 373, 387. 388, 401, 444- 
446, 462, 471, 473, 512, 5t6, 518, 

525 

Self-abnegation, 228 
Self-alienation, 240 
Self-cognizing, 74 
Self-conscious, 235 ; ego, 238 
Self-consciousness, 22, 68, 18 1, 195, 
236 

Self-contained, 14; state, 339 
Self-contentedness, 477 
Self-contradiction, 123 
Self-control, 242, 244, 377, 373, 44^? 

448, 493, 500, 505, 5i3> 514 
Self-controlled, 430 
Self-criticism, 272 
Self-dependence, 17 
Self-directed, 336; consciousness, 236 
Self-dissociated, 1 21 
Self-evident, 13, 16, 483 
Self-flashing, 236 
Seif-gain, 507 
Self-good, 40s 
Seif-hood, 24 

Self-identity, 34, 66-68, 7 1 
Self-iilujjniination, 148 
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Self-interest, 470, 486, 507, 508, 513 
Selfish interest, 485 
Selfishness, 503 

Self-knowledge, 227, 239, 373, 437, 

442,493,499 

Self-love, 24, 414, 507 
Self-lunimosit}^ 70, 73, 104 
Self-luminous , 8, 65, 68, 70, 126, 168, 
199-201, 217; consciousness, 204 
Self-manifesting, 8, 69 
Self-meditation, 466 
Self-mortifications, 469 
Self-ostentation, 416 
Self-perception, 67, 73 
Self-persistence, 67, 68 
Self-realization, 456, 515, 532 
Self-realized state, 512 
Self-recognition, 195 
Self-reflecting, 235 
Self-restrained, 277 
Self-revealed, 152, 180, 201 
Self-revealing, 69, 72, 74, 104, no, 
156, 197, 201, 221; consciousness, 
33, ISO, 152, 154 

Self-revelation, 63, 109, no, 129, 148, 
149,151 
Self-same, 97 
Self-satisfied, 512 
Self-seeking, 507 
Self-shining, 15 
Self-shiningness, 36 
Self-surrendering, 461 
Self-thinking, 235 

Self-validity, 214; of knowledge, 214 
Selling, 505 

Semen, 302, 304, 307, 313, 317, 322, 
323 330> 347 > 352, 361, 372; 

channels, 348 
Seminal fluid, 322-324 
Semi-statical creation, 235 7i, 

Senart, £.,550 

Sensation, 48, 269; of smell, 342 
Sense, 23, 35, 151, 153, 194, 239, 254, 
261, 292, 344, 360, 366, 368, 369, 
401, 406, 489, 493 
Sense-affections ,512 
Sense-attraction, 450, 488 
Sense-channels, 89 w. 

Sense-cognition, 58, 73, 349, 367, 
373 

Sense-contact, 138, 145, 152, 154, 374, 
498 

Sense-control, 453, 459, 487, 490, 491, 
502, 50s, 514 

Sense-data, 34, $8, 60, 176, 180, 188, 
351 

Sense-desire, 513 
Sense-enjoyments, 73 ^ 


Sense-experiences, 24 
Sense-faculties, 23, 24, 58 
Sense-functioning, 24 
Sense-gates, 462 
Sense-gratification, 510 
Sense-illusions, 5 
Sense-impressions, 349, 351 
Sense-knowledge, 25, 208, 355 
Sense-modifications, 23 
Sense-object, 23, 62, 76, 77, 180, 194, 

206, 207, 215, 320, 321, 332, 343, 

35i> 367, 373» 463 

Sense-organ, 138, 187, 213, 269, 309, 

310, 31S, 327, 332, 333^ 35S, 3^0, 

366,515 

Sense-perception, 23, 24, 30, 116, 167 
Sense-pleasure, 5 14 
Sense-property, 199, 359 n., 360 
Sense-quality, 355 
Sense-uncontrollability, 488 
Sensible, 28, 29, 369 
Sensory consciousness, 357 
Sensory dhamant, 

Sensory nerves, 349 
Sentence, 236 

Separateness, 148, 162, 194, 360 

Separation, 194, 370 

Sequence, 20 

Series, 23, 26 

Serpent Power, ^$6 

Sesamum, 97 

sehjara’-sdmkhya, 476 

Sex-attraction, 509 

Sex-continence, 421, 469, 505, 513 

Sex joy, 324 

Sex-relation, 498 n. 

Sex-strength, 276 
Sex-union, 509 
Shama Sastry, Dr, 436 
Shamefulness, 24 
Sharp, 361 

Sharpness, 360, 362 n,, 365 
Sheath of knowledge, 75 
Shivering, 294 w., 301 
Shoots, 160, 169 
Shoulder-blade, 286 
sihbant, 497 
siddham, 390 
Siddha^sdrasamhita, 432 
Siddha-yoga, 427, 428, 433> 435 
siddhdnta, 383, 385 
Siddhanta-’hmdu, 77 n., 226 
Siddhanta-Undu-nydya-ratnavah^ 79 
Siddhdnta-bmdu-sandifana, 79 
Siddhanta-bmdu-sfkam, 220 
Siddhanta-bindu-tika , 225 n. 
Siddhanta-candrika, 434 
Siddkanta-dipa, 115 
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Siddhanta-dipika,, 1^, Sj n, , 
^'Siddhantadem^ 10, 11,17, 44, 47, 49, 
SO , 53 ,' 73,^216 ' 

Siddhdntadeia^saifigmka^ 220 , 

Siddhanta-niuktavaUi 11, 17 , 18 n., 

222 223 w., 225, 263 w.; its view 

that alone is the cause of world- 
appearance; and Brahman the basis 
ofmnya, II ' 

Siddhanta-niddna^ 337 n. 
Siddhdnt.a-nydya-ratna-^pmdtptkd, 79 
Siddhanta-^ratnakarai 220 
Siddkmitasiddkdnjana^ 56 
Slddhanta-tattvadmdUi 55, 79, 225 
Siddhanta-tattvadindu-i^Mf 5 5 
Siddhanta-^viveka^ SI 
Siddhidmnda, 87, 88, 98 
Siddhi-sthana^ 357, 426, 429 
Significance, 504 
sikatdvatl, 290 n. 3 
sildnjdld, 298 72. 

Silver, 37, ii3» ^35 
Similarity, 131,134 
Simile, 26 ?2., 329 
Simultaneity, 156 

Simultaneous, 3 1 388 72. ; production, 
178 

Simultaneously, 26, 27, 31 «•, 178 
Sin, 246, 404, 409, 414, 422, 442, 508, 
522 

Sincerity, 469, 502, 5^5 S^o, 511, 
S13. 53:4; of mind, 505 
sineko, 497 
Sinful, 409 
Sinner, 512 
SltirSma, 82 n. 

Skanda, 107 
Skafida-^purana^ 393 
skandha, $ 8 , 59, 286, 450 72. 

Skeleton, 288 
Skill, 502, 505 72. 

Skin, 317, 324, 330, 348, 3^i> 367 
Skull, 279, 352, 353 

Slander, 498 72. 

Sleep, 2S7, 261 . ■ 

Sleepiness, 373 
Slim, 337 ' " 

Slipperiness,: 360, 365 
Slippery,' 361 
Slow, 338 . . 

Smaller intestine, 336 
' '.Smaller .seif,, 431 . 

Sm,artness,'505 ■ 

Smell, 194, 23d^, 330, 360, 367 
Smoky, 160, 408 
Smooth, 337 ??., 357 
Smoothness, 328, 360 
smrti, 54, 23S, 239, 373, 5t4? 549 


smrtubhmnisaj 
$mrti-sdstray4sk 
smrtz-mbhratpsat 416 

Snake, 7, 37, 74 
Snake-charms, 281 
sndva, 289, 346 

sndyUy 257, 285 72., 312 72., 313 72., 318, 

352 

snehay 328, 442, 497 
snigdhay 2S1> 359 3^3 

Social order, 509 
Society, 509 
Sockets, 286 72. 

Soft, 337 72., 361 
Softness, 360 

Solar, 145, 148; vibrations, 156, 157 
somay 303, 330, 333, 359, 42S 
soma’-cakray 356 
Sorcery, 301 

Sorrow, 249, 295> 4^6, 467, 504, 

SI1-513, 530 

Soul, 44, 178, 236, 248, 303, 306, 309, 
311, 314, 343, 356, 3S7> 360, 367, 
371, 372, 406, 530 

Soul theory (Kumarila), criticized by 
Kamala^lla, 179 ff. 

Soul theory (Nyaya), criticized by 
Kamalasila, 178, 179 
Sound, 24, 60, 182, 355, 367, 382 72., 
386 72., 387 
Sound-cognition, 180 
Sound-potential, 236 
Sour, 331, 357 
Sourasenoi, 543 
Source, 358, 410 72. 

South India, 53 

Space, x68, 194, 360, 369, 381 72. 
Space-determinations, 23 
Space-locations, 29 
spanda, 235 n., 244, 254, 263 
spanda-'Saktiy io4y ZS7 
spanddspanddtmakay 234 
sparsa, 194, 236 

Spatial, 16; difference, 370; extension, 
zsn. 

Special capacity, 175 
Special efficiency, 97 
Special power, 40 

Specific, 357, 374; agency, 359; caste- 
duty, 506, 507; duty, 505, 506, 514; 
ignorance, 77; nature, 358; par- 
ticulars, 148; peculiarities, 187; 
purpose, 359; qualities, 139, 189; 
relation, 31 

Speculation, 373, 410 n. 

Speech, 241, 254> 333, 33^, 469; organ, 

346 

Sphota-’Siddhiy 87 72. 
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Spider, 74, 178 
Spider’s webs, 178 
Spinal column, 287 352, 353 

Spinal cord, 353, 355-357 
Spine, 353 ?z. 

Spiral, 355 
Spirit, 234, 282 
Spiritual categories , 467 
Spleen, 288, 348 
Spring, 335, 370 
Springs of action, 41 1, 413 
sprkd, 413 

srotas, 291, 346-3S<>> 353 
Stabilized, 500 
Stage, 236, 238 
stana^ 286 
Star, 333 

State, 236, 250; of deep sleep, 245 
Statical, 234 
Stcherbatsky, 58 n., 59 n,^ 61 w., 166 n. 
Steadiness, 328, 360, 419, 505, 510; of 
mind, 492 
Steady, 491 
Sternum, 286 n. 
sthairya, 419 
Sthairya-^vicdrana, 126 
sthavirdntray 289 
sthdlakas, 286 n. 3 
sthalakarbudasy 2S6n, 3 
sthdna’-vijnapti, 23 
sthdndniy 336 
sthdpanay 452 
sthdpandy 379 
sthira^ 241, 359 n, 

Sthiramati, 19, 21, 22 
sihira-pratyaya, 240 
Sthira-^siddhi-dusana, 49 
sthita-dhi^ 440, 491 
sthita-prdjnaj 247, 491 
sthiti, 1 8 , 169, 177, 231 
sthida, 337 359 n. 

stimita-gambhiraj 232 
Stomach, 330, 331, 336, 362 
Stone, 512 
Stormy, 408 

Straightness of conduct, 51 1 
Strength, 327, 33^ 
strl^karmdni) 296 
Student, 505 

Studies hi the Medicine of Ancient India^ 
279 284 w., 286 

Study, 505, 510, 514 
Stuff, 10; of world-objects, 35 
Suali, L., 398 n. 

Sub- conscious, 21 , 33 , 34 ; impressions, 
33,250 

Subhesaja, 276 n. 
subhisaktama, 293 


Subhuti Gautama, 316 
Subject, 27, 29, 31, 35, 88 
Subject-consciousness, 149, 211 
Subjective, 22, 24, 180, 187, 204, 377, 
508, 522; act, 197; character, 522; 
cognition, 19 ; conscience, 522; ego, 
236; experiences, 102, 149; ideas, 
21, 48 ; idealism, 48 ; ignorance, 77 ; 
illumination, 206; mental, 16 ; same- 
ness, 51 1 ; states, 149; thought, 236 
Subjectively, 217, 233 
Subjectivistic, 213 
Subjectivity, 9 

Subject-object awareness, 29, 33 
Subject-object consciousness, 24 
Subject-object knowledge, 250, 266 
Subject-objectless, 235, 238, 271 
Subject-object relation, 88, 105, 144, 
146, 152, 153 

Subodhini, 55, 73, 75 n., 115, 443 
Subrahmanya, 8i 

Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhindra,82 n. 
Substance, 19, 47, 51, 117, 143, 158, 
161, 162, 167, 172, 187, 188, 191, 
193, 194, 203, 261, 358-360, 363, 
369-371, 373 
Substanceless, 16, 233 
Substance-stuff, 12 
Substantial, 337 w. 

Substantiality, 38, 48 
Substantive, 187; basis, 23 ; reality, 20 
Substitution-meditation, 449, 452, 479, 
488 

Substratum, 19, 194, 195 
Subtle, 332, 377; states, 245 
Subtle body, 75, 245, 302,306, 351 n.; 
in Saipkhya-yoga, Vaisesika and 
Nyaya, 304-306; agreement of the 
Vedanta and Caraka, 312 
Subtler, 368 
Success, 512 
Succession, 20, 156, 179 
Successive processes, 374 
Sudhindra Yati, 443 
Suffering, 238, 247, 368, 373, 404, 479, 
522 

Sufficient cause, 18 

Sugar-cane, 361 

suhrt, 378 

Suitability, 370 

Suitable, 370 

sukha, 22, 277, 370, 422 

.sukha-duhkheyugapaj janyete^^i 

sukham dyuh^ 277 • 

SukhaprakasaMuni, 58, 86,' 116, I48'K., 

sukka-rupa^ 2iy 

sukha-sahgay 462 

Sumati, 172 
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Summer, 337, 335, 370 
Sun, 330, 499, 535 

(demon), 300 
Suparjna, 539 
Superficial changes, 24 
Super-imposed, 206 
Super-imposition, 149, 209, 213 
Superior, 178 
Superiority, 370, 401 n. 

Super-person, 476, 529, 533 
Super-personality, 478, 524, 525 
Support, 143 ; of mdya^ 45 
Supposition, 18, 31 
Supreme bliss, 453 
Supreme essence, 16 

sura^ III 

Suranandi, 428 
Surat, 164 

Suresvaracarya, i «*, 17, 46, 48, 51, 
52, 57, 78-80, 82-87, 98-102, 105, 
III, 112, 147 14872,, 192, 198, 

216; karma and emancipation in, 
99; karma Bndjndnay 100; nature of 
ajudna, loi, 102; nature of self and 
self-realization, 100, loi 
Surgery, 276, 330 
Suriya, 539 
susuksmdn, 342 

Susruta, 263, 273, 275-279, 28422., 
285 W., 286 72., 287 72., 302 72., 303 72., 
304,316,317, 329 72., 330-333, 334?2-> 
342, 344 72., 348, 349, 350 72., 351, 
352, 361 n,, 362-365, 372, 389, 410, 
423-426, 429, 433, 435; his de- 
scription of the apertures of the 
dhamanlSf 350 ; his description of the 
function of the dhamanis^ 350 ff. ; 
on dhdtu-mala, 331; his view re- 
garding the relation of dhamants to 
cognition, 351 ff.; his view regard- 
ing Urds and dhanianlSy 349; his 
view that the cognitive and cona- 
tive nerves are attached to the brain, 
342 ; his view that sonita is a dosa, 3 29 
Suiruta-candrika^ 425, 428. 

: Suiruta'-samhitd, 258 ?2., 273, 276 72., 
277, 279, 3 S3 3 IS 3 18 n., 33 1 72 ., 

335 72., 336 72,, 342 72., 344 72., 349 72., 
372 72., 377 72., 389 72., 390, 423-429 
■ Susruta school, 289 • 
Susruta-‘Sutra’’Sthdnaj 2^1 n. 
stisirdky 352 

susumnd, 292, 353*-3S5» 453» 454 
susumna tiddl, ^45 
sumptay 241, 264 
susiipta-sadrsa-stkitiy 264 
susuptavaty 245 
su§uptz, 232, 344 


Sutaluy 76 

sakpna, 305, 333, 337, 359 

suksma-deha, 304 
sUksma^sarlray 75, 76 
sukpndh-sirdhy 346 
Suryapandita, 443 
Susa, 290 
Susani, 290 72. 4 
Suta-samhitdy 2$! 
Sutra-bhdsya-vydkkydnay 82 72. 

38, 39, 41, 44 

Sutra-sthana, 2^9 y 330y 2^^ 
sutrdtmariy j6y zis 

svahhava, 4, 89, 372, 410 
svabhdvdtisayay 173 
sva-dharma y 4-29 y $02 
svakdrana-sattd-sama'vdyay 41 
svadaksanay 167 
sva-mdnay 325 
svapnay 264 
svapna-jdgaray 266 
svapna^naray 266 
sva-prakdsay 69, 148, 197 
sva-prakdsatdy 108 
sva^-prakdsd city 109 
Svar (world), 76 
svarupa-'hheday 129 
Svarupa-niri^aya-ttkdy 193 
sva-samjndy 389 
sva-sam’vedana-mdtrakamy 235 
sva - samvin - nairapekse^a sphiiranam, 
197 

svastyayanay 278, 281 
svasydpi svena vedyatvdpdtdty 151 
svatah’-prdmdnyay 214 
sva-visaya-jndna-jananamy 32 
sva^vydghdtay 123 

svayambhu-lingay 2SS 

svayam’-prakdsay 149 
Svayamprakasa, 56, 82, 192 
Svayamprakasa Yati, 79 
Svayamprakasa Yoglndra, 57 ?f. 
SvayampraMsananda, 56 
svdbhdvikah. sambandhafiy 14 1 
svdbhinna-kdrya’-janakatvam upada- 
natvaMy 45 

svddhisthdna->cakray 2SS 
svddUy2S^ 

Svamidasa, 428 
Svamikumara, 431 
Svamindrapurpa, 52 72. 
Svdnubhuti^prakdsay ss 
svarthUy 412 

Svdtma-yoga^pradlpay 5772. v 
svavidyayd, 84 

Sweet, 242, 309> 325, 327> 337 « > 347» 
357-359, 363, 365 n., 366 
Sweeti^ss, 361 
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Syllogism, 119-122, 373 
Symbolic sacrifice, 544 
Symbolic syllables, 499 
Symbols, 337 

Sympathy, 247, SIX 

Symptoms, 293, 295, 320, 329 336, 

337, 348 n, 

Syncretistic, 54; works, 55 
Synonymous, 348 
Syrup, 358 
System, 375, 525 
Systematic study, i 
Systematized, 500 
Sahara, 87, 171 
iahda, 34^, 381 383 

sahdad)rahmUi n» 

Sabda^niri^aya^ 103 w. 
sabda-nydyarthay 392 
sahdatva, 374 
sabdartha, 187 
saitya, 362 n. 

Saiva, 54, 218, 219, 443; authorities, 
263; commentary, 218; philosophy, 
272 

jSaiva’-bhd^yay 218, 220 
Saiva-kalpa^drumay 220 
Saivism, 49 

Sakadhumaje (demon), 300 
saktayahy 243 

saktiy 8, 10, 22, 40, 44, 104, 17s, 215, 
218, 362, 363 
saktiniaty 44 
salunUy zgj 

276, 390, 424 
Salya-tantramy 330 tz., 425 
444, 495, 50s ?z. 

Sambuka, 506, 3^7 

Sankara, 2, 5-9, ii, 21, 25, 27-30, 35, 
37'"39> 4i”44, 4^? 4^, 51, 77-79i 81, 
85-87, 89, 92, 99, 100, 102, 105, 108, 
III, 112, 119, 124, 151, I7i> 172, 
189, 191, 196, 218-221, 228, 231, 
246, 250, 260-262, 267, 268, 270, 
272, 288 fi.y 3 1 1, 344, 346, 437, 438, 
442» 443> 446, 448, 449, 452, 453, 
456-458, 474, 478, 495, 499, 504, 
507, 533, 549; and some Buddhists 
differ regarding the ontology of 
illusion, 5; attempts to prove that 
his philosophy was realistic, 2 ; hke-~ 
ddhheda interpretation prior to, 43 ; 
contradicts his own view on ideal- 
ism, 28 did not elaborate the exact 
nature of the causality of avidyd or 
of Brahman, 1 1 ; emphasizes that 
waking experience is as false as 
dream experience in Gaudapada’s 
commentary. 28, 29; his assertion 


that the world-appearance is mere 
illusion is dogmatic, as also the 
doctrine that the self is the only 
ground on which all illusions are 
imposed, 8; his commentary cannot 
satisfactorily convince that the sutras 
professed unqualified monism, 42; 
his criticism of the atomic theory, 
189 if.; his criticism of the theory of 
samavdyay 190; his definition of il- 
lusion, 5, 6; iiis dialectic arguments, 
189 ff.; his explanation as to the 
illusory creation by ignorance: in- 
terpretation of his explanation by his 
other followers, 8 ; his explanation of 
the causal theory on realistic lines 
as against NyEya, 39-41 ; his four 
important followers and the diver- 
gence of their views, 47, 48; his 
idealism compared with that of Yoga-- 
vdsistha and Buddhist idealism, 268 
ff . ; his interpretation of the Brahma- 
Sutra and the Upanisads as recon- 
ciliation of the pantheistic and dua- 
listic tendencies, 2; his interpreta- 
tion of illusion in Gaudapada’s Kdri- 
kdy 6; his realistic interpretation of 
the Brahma-sutras with parenthetic 
reservation, how far justifiable, 39 ; 
his refutation of Buddhist idealism, 
269, 270 ; his refutation of Buddhis- 
tic idealism, 27; his refutation of 
the charge of the incompatibility of 
the production of the impure world 
from the pure Brahman, 37 ; his re- 
futation of the Samkhya criticism of 
Vedanta, 36, 37; liis two different 
analogies regarding the production 
of the world from Braliman, 37 ; his 
view of the nadts an«d the heart, 344 ; 
his views regarding izVa onddhamaniy 
344 w.; his works and followers, 
77-82; how far he is justified in 
* sometimes taking Jjzzriwamzz analogies 
and sometimes the view of magical 
creation, 38 ; originator of Vedanta 
dialectics, 163 ; special nature of his 
dialectic as distinguished from that 
of §rihar§a and Citsukha, 191,-192' ■ 
Safikara-hhdsyay 11, 103, 108, 251 
jSahkara-dig-vijayay BZy S 6 y iiz 
Sankara Misra, 103 m., 126 356 

Sankara school, 3, 30, 44, 62 
Sankaras vamin ,173 
Sankara' Vedanta, 17,; 34,. 35, 

III, 148, 214 
Safikara-vijayay xii 
Sankarananda, 82, ''86, '2''l'$,.443;.v'. 
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sankdy 14 1 
sankha^ 287 n,, 342 

Sankhapani, 83, 87, 89 n., 90, 91, 94, 

353, 354 
sarat, 335 

$anra-chidraf2^^'^- 

ianri, 303 4 

Sarku idevqpti)^ 300 
Sa^adhara Acarya, 54 
Satapatha-brdhma^a^ 279, 286, 289, 

368, 394, 424, 486, 535-537 

sauca, 505, 510 
Saunaka, 316 
Saunaka-tantra, 435 
Saunakiya, 283 
iaurya, 328, 370, 505 w. 
mhdibhdvandy4!j()^^^o 
Sakalya, 252 
sdkhdf 

sdhhd'-nddlndm^ 290 k, 2 
Sakunteya, 357 
idldkya, 276, 424 
Sdldkya- tantra ,425 
Salikanatha, 147 w., 249 
Sdli-stamha-sutray 307 
234, 235, 281 

Santaraksita, 25, 28, 31 n,^ 58 171, 

172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181-X88, 
375, 376; argument against the 
Upanisadic view similar to that of 
Sankara, 28 
mntij 450 ?z., 510 
jSdnti-kalpa, 283 
Sdnii-satakaf 460 n, i 
Sdndilya^sutra^Ukdy 225 
saradCy 298 ?z. 

Sdrlra, sson,^ 351 w., 352/$., 415, 469 
Sarira^hrdhnana^ ZS1 
Sdnraka-bhdsya, 56, 246 
^Sdnraka^bhdsya-^prakatdrtkaf 49 
Sdfiraka-bhdsya-tlkdj 193 
Sdriraka-^mlmdrnsd-bhdsya, 56, 78, 80 
Sdnmka - mt?ndmsd - nydya - sa?pgraha, 
30 82 

Sdrlmka-mtmdmsd-samgrahaf 82 n, 
Sdrlraka - 7nmidfn$d -* - siddhantU’- 

kaumiidi,^zn. 

Sdrlraka^nydya-'manimdld^ 82 n» 
Sarira-padminlf 
Sdm'a-sthdna^ zZd^ n, 

Sarhgadhara, 288 326 ?2., 327 w.> 

435; ills view of mala^ 326 
%/ra, 253, 254, 385, 445 
Sdstra-darpmiaj^z, 103, 108 
^dstm-^prakdsikdy Sz, 19Z 
jSdstrasiddhdtzta-’Iesa-tlkdf 225 
sdstrdniaraj 399 
sesa^ 400 71. 


^esagovinda, 55 
l§esanrsimha, 205 
Sesa^arhgadhara, 119, 196 
ie§avat, Z9^f 399t 4-<^o n. 

Sikhdmani, 5 3 , 54, 74 ^2 , , 208 
siksdy 547 
Siksdf zjs 

Siksd-samuccaya, 501, 513 
Sihghana, 123 
§ipivi§ta, 535 
Brasi sat, 287 n. 

Hras--tdlv-antara^gatam, z^i 

sira, 256, 289, 291, 318, 342, 344, 346, 

^.348-350,352,354 

Brd^-sarani-kotare, 256 
Sisya-hitaisifii,iz6n. 

Siva, 82 22., 218, 265 
Sivadayalu Sridharasvamin, 443 
fivadasa, 364, 431, 43a, 43s 
Swa^karndfnrta, 220 
Sivalala Sarman, 79 
§iva--lildrnava, 219 
Siva^purdna-tdmasatva’-kkandana, 220 
Sivarama, 57 72 ., 103 
Siva-sutra-vimarsim, 263 n. 
iSiva-sakti-siddhi, 126 
Siva'-tattva-viveka, zzo 
Sivaditya, 147 72. 

Sivaditya Misra, 123 
Sivddvaita-nirnaya, 220 
Sivanandadahan, 220 
Sivanandadaharf-candrikd, 220 
Sivananda Yati, 57 n. 
Sivarcana-candrika, 220 
Sivarka-mani-'dlpikd, 219, 220 
Sivopadhyaya, 263 
Sivotkar^a-candrikdj 220 
Sivotkarsa^manjan, 220 
Mghra,z3^ 

Ma, 459, 500, SOI, 504 
340 

itrsakti, 296, 299, 340 
hrsdmaya, z<d9 

ilta, Z3^> 335, 338, 357, 359, 3^1 
Bta-vlrya, 361 

sltopna-varsa’‘laksandh,z^'^‘^^* 
MtoptidrdlaiJj, z'^Ar 
Bakma, zS9 «• 

Mesma, zgg 
slesma-dhard, 317 

sle§mala, ZSA- 

slepmn, Z76, 282, 296, 319, 325, 327, 
328, 330-333, 335, 336, 337 n.y 344, 
347, 349, 371, 391 
slepna^prakrti, 328, 334 
Jlesmdy 299 

330 

iloka. z'lQ 
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Slokasthdna^ 2gz. 

Sloka'-vdrttika, 428 
sod y2g7 

sonita , 302; 312 ??., 329, 330 j 335 w ., 

350 

sraddhdf 292, 468, 494 
haddha, 282 
Srima (demon), 300 
mtdh, 340 
Sri, 294 
Sribrahma, 428 
Sn-darpana, 126 n» 

Sridbara, 49, 147 ?2,, 264 n., 306, 412, 
444, 446, 449 n., 452, 4S3 456, 

462, 474, 478, 4^4 

Srihar§a, 24, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 83, 92, 
103, 119, I24“X29, 131-133, I3S> 
^[37-139, 141, 143-147, 163, 164, 
168, 170-172, 192, 194, 218, 248; 
awareness and its object cannot be 
similar, 134; Buddhist precursors of 
pre-Sahkara Vedanta dialectic, Ka- 
malasila and Santaraksita, 17 1 ff.; 
compared and contrasted with Na- 
garjuna, 170, 171 ; his assertion of 
indefinability of all appearances is a 
direct challenge to Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
which thinks that all that is know- 
able is definable, 127; his criticism 
of “ being, 142 ; his criticism of the 
Buddhist definition of right cogni- 
tion, 136; his criticism of the defini- 
tion of “ invariable concomitance,” 
1 41, 142; his criticism of the nature 
of concomitance 139, 140 ; 

his criticism of non-being, 142 ; his 
criticisms often refer to NySya 
definitions rather than to Nyaya 
thought, 146; his criticism of the 
NySya definition of “cause,” 144 j 
his criticism of the Nyaya definition 
of right cognition, 133 ff.; his criti- 
cism of the NySya theory of relation, 
144; his criticism of the possibility 
of knowing the class-concepts, 139, 
140 ; his criticism of substance and 
quality, 143 ; his criticism of tarka^ 
140, 141 ; his criticism of Udayana, 
141 ; his date, works and followers, 
125, 126; his dialectic compared 
with that of Nagarjuna, 163; his 
dialectic distinguished from ^at of 
Sankara, 1 9 1 , 192; his difference 
with the Madhyamika position, 
168; his difference with Vacaspati 
and Mandana, loi; Iris ontologic 
argument for the existence of Brah- 
man, i28,*Jiis refutation of analogy, 


142; his refutation of “difference,” 
129 ; his refutation of the category of 
“difference,” 129 ff.; his refutation 
of the definition of cause, 143-145; 
his refutation of the definition of 
perception, 137, 138; his refutation 
of the notion of instruments of 
knowledge in, 137; his view that all 
definitions may be proved false, 
128 ff.; his view that world-appear- 
ances are false because all definitions 
of any of their categories are seif- 
contradictory, 147; method of his 
dialectic, 133; perception cannot 
challenge the instruction of the 
Upanisads, 129 ; precursors of his 
dialectic, Kamalasila and Santarak- 
§ita, 17 1 ff.; responsible for the 
growth of verbalism in the new 
school of Nyaya, 146 ; similarity of his 
dialectic to that of Nagaijuna, 127 
Srikanada, 354, 355 
Sffkantha, 218, 219 
Srikantha Bhatta, 79, 427, 432 
Srikantha Datta, 428, 435 
hirnad-dnanda^saildhva-pancdsyam sa^ 

tatant bhaje, igz 

Srtmad-bkagavad-gUdy 228, 247, 250 
^nmad^bhagavata’-tlka, 226 
Srimadhava, 427, 428 
Srinatha Cudamani, zzsn. 

Srinivasa, 120 
Srinivasa Yajvan, 57 «. 

Sriranganatha, 108 
Srisirpha, 123 
Sfi-mdyd-'paddhatit 225 
sroni-guda’-samiraya, 331 
285 

sroni-phalaka, 285 n, y 
jSruta-prakddkd, 262 n, 
srngdtaka, 342 
iubha. 341 
Subhagupta, 173 
Subhankara, 126 
iubhaiubhuy 23 n, 
subhdiubha^karma-vipdka, 23 ?i. 
sud-dravya-sevana^ 505 
kiddha^ 36 

mddha-smnvit^mayd-nmda-rUpa^ 264'' 
Suddhananda, 192 

312 317, 328 

sukra-dhardy 317 

iukra-prddur-^bkdvay^S^ 

kmihly 363 
su§ira-karay n, 
msmay $oOy 
ki^mifio jvarmyay 298 
-Sudra, 502, 504, 506, '514, ,S3r 
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sula^ 298, 346 
sunya, 234, 271, 330 
iunyata^ 7 
Sunya’-vada, 

Sunya-vada theory, 3 

sUnya-vadin^ 2, 35 

Sunya-vadin Buddhists, 7 

§vayathuj43i 

ivetdj 2^7 

Svetdivatara, 471 

iyena sacrifice, 381 n., 483 n, 

?ad-anga, 343 
sad-anga yoga, 453, 455 
sad-diraya, 312 

Sad^darsanasamgraha-vrtti, 148 n. 
^ad-’indriya, 366 
Sasti-tantra, 476 
SaUcakra- 7 iiyupa'i}a, 353 354 

Tachibana, 496 
Tactile, 176 
Tactual particles, 25 w. 

Tactual sense, 156 
tad anusandhatte, 238 
taddtve, 374 
tadd>hdva-bhdvitd, 376 
tad-utpatti, 183 

tadvati tat-prakdraka^jndnatvam, 214 
taijasa, 548 
taikmya, 362 m. 

Taittirlya, 78, 486 
Taittirlya-Aranyaka, 538 
Taittiriya-hhdsya-tippana, 193 
TaittirJya-bhdsya-vdrttika'-tlkd, 193 
TaiUirlya--brahmana, 251, 280 n., agin. 
TaiUirlya-^prdtisdkhya, 394 
Taittirlya’-samhitd, 536 
Taittirlya Upanisad, 494 
Taiitirlyopamsad-bkdsya, yS 
Taking of pure food, 505 
taknian, 298, 299, 300 n. 2 
tala-kurca-gulpha, 285 n. 

Taldtala^ 76 

tmnas, 72, 74, 104, 234, 267, 303, 304, 
314, 3 ^ 9 f 329, 367, 372, 419, 

436. 462, 46s; 499 

^'.'mn-mdtras, 74, 236, 245, 305, 477 
".'tamdhmuktir dtmamh, gg' 

: tmtra, zy6 n., 252 
Tantra anatomy, 356, 357 
Tmtm-cuddmani, 353' n* 

Tantra literature, 354 n. 

Tantra philosophy, 356 
Tantra physiology, 273 
Tantras, nddl-cakras hx^ 354-”356; su-- 
sumnd, its position in, 353, 353 n., 
354 ; system of nadfs^ in,' 352'^354: 

Tantra-sdra, 42^ , 


Tantra school, 354, 355, 357 
Tantra-siddhanta-dtpika, zig 
tantm-yantra>-dharah, 332 
tantm’-yukti, 389, 390 
Tangalva, 300 
Tanka, 43 n, 
tanka, 490, 496, 499 
tapah, 76, 229, 423, 437» 4-^9> 5^6, 508, 
51Q, 513, SH, 523, 536, 544 
tapo-yajna, 4%y 
tarka, 140, 141, 376, 454 
Tarka-cuddmani, 54 
Tarka-iMpikd, 10$ 

Tarka-kdT^da, 8y, SS, gz 
Tarka-pdda, 84 «. 

Tarka^sanigraha, 49, son., 51, Ii6n., 
iign., 192, 193, 194 n., 210, 211, 
377 

Tarka-viveka, 51, 79 
tarko ^pratyaksa^jndnam, 376 
taruna asthi, z86 n* 

Taste, 181, 194, 199, 236, 3SS, 357“ 
360, 362-366, 370 
Taste cognition, i8o 
tathya-samvrti, 4 
tat param, 499 
tattva, 193 

Tattva-bindu, 45 n., 87 n., 107 
Tattva-hodha, 57 n. 

Tattva-bodhinl, 52 n., 54, 115, 216 n., 
217 

Tattva^candrika, 79, 193, 431 
Tattva'-cintdinaiii, 54 
Tattva-cintdma7}i-prakdia, 54 
Tattva-dipana, 10, 52, 79, 103, 193, 
208 n., zio 

Tattva’-dipikd, 79, 222 n. 
tattva-jndna, 252 
Tattva-^kaumudi, Z50 
Tativa-kaustubha, 54, 219 
Tattva^muktd^kaldpa, iig 262 n. 3 
Tattva^muktdvali, zig 
Tattva-praddpikd, 51, 83, iign., 139, 
147, I48 n. 

Tattva-samlksd, 45 n., 83, 87, 106, 107, 
no 1 16 

Tattva-samgraha, 20 n., 23 , 27 n., 28 n., 
31 n., 171, 172 182 n., 186 n. 

Tattva-samgraha-panjikd, 174 n, 
tattva-sraddhdf4gs 
Tattva-suddhi, 57 n. 
taWoa-^tlkd, 43 n. 

Tattva^vaUdradi, 45 n., 262, 306 n. 
Tattva--vibhdkara, 230 
Tattva-'vihhdvand, 8y n, 
Tattva-vivecana, 54 
Tattva-Dimka, 34,yz 
Tattva-‘viveka-dipana, 54, 217 n. 
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raWwMa, 49, 50, 193 
Tattmnmandhana, 56 
Tattvopadesa, 81 
Taxila, 276, 424 
Taylor, 219 
taddtmyaf 3 1 183 

tdddtmya-pratui, 40 
tdlut 287 n. 4 
tdlu-mula, 288 n, i 
tdlu§akaf 287 n, 4 
tdmasat 3 f 4.68 
tamadkay 367 
tdmrdy 317 
Tintric charms, 281 
Tanda, 283 

Tdra-^bhakti-taranginiy 225 
Tdtparya-‘bodhinJy 216 w* 
Tdtparya-cmdrikdy 441 
Tdtparya-prakdsay23iy 235 ?a., 266 
Tatparya^Ukd, 107 
Teacher, 254, 37B, 420, 5^3, 534 
Teaching, 378, 505 

Technical term, 377 
Teeth, 326 n, 

t^asy 236, 241, 245, 312, 3I3> 362, 
50s 510 

Tejo-bindUy 4$4 
tejo-dhdtUy 307 
Tekka Matha, 49 
Telang, K. T., 122, 123, 549, 550 
Temperament, 3 78 
Temples, 287 

Temporal, 15, 16, 342; bones, 287 
w, 5; determinations, 187 
Temptation, 501 

Tendons, 348, 501, 510, 511, 516 
Term, 373 
Terminology, 14 
Testicles, 318 

Testimony, 39, 114, 170, 373 

Texts, 17 

Theist, 226 

Theistic, i 

Theology, 525 

Theory, 357, 501; of creation, 194; 
of momentariness, 31; of pain, 91; 
of perception, 168 ; of substances, 371 
Thesis, 19, 21, 29, 163, 165, 166, 170, 
183, 189, 194, 232, 387 
Thickness, 360 

Thing, 359 498, 510 

Third Oriental Conference, in. 
Thirst, 335 «.» 348 
Thoracic vertebrae, 286 n.y z8y n. i 
Thought, 23, 189, 19 1, 236, 266, 302, 
367, 373» 405, 4H 
Thought-activity, 235, 240, 272 
Thought-creation, 235 w., 244 


Thoughtfulness, 5x3 
Thought-movement, 235 72., 254 
Thought-principle, 35 
Thought-processes, 21, 256, 369 
Thought-stuff, 29 
Thought-substance, 24 
Throat, 331, 348, 361, 365 
Tibet, 164 
Tibetan, 59 7z., 164 
Tibia, 285 n. 6 
Tiger, 509, 513 

3x2 w. 3, 350, 357, 358 
Tilak, 550, 551 n. 

TilakasvSmin, 107 

Time, 68, 148, 156, 157, 187, 194, 321, 
358, 360, 369, 370, 372; and space, 
266 

Tirumalai Nayaka, 219 
tiryag-gUy 3Si 
tzk§i^a, 359, 361 
tlvrataray 251 
tlvrdy 291 

Tongue, 326 k., 331, 348, 367 
Topic, 377 
Tortoise, 109 

Touch, 194, 236, 355, 358, 360 

Toxicology, 435 

toyay 333 

Trachea, 286 n. 2 

Trade, 505 n. 

Tradition, 78, 102, 377 
Tranquillity, 229 
Transcendence, 512 
Transcendent, 21, 22, 524, 526; re- 
ality, 16; self, 10, 368; state, 455 
Transcendental, 168; principle, 72 
Transformation of Brahman, 42 
Transformations, 20-23, 25, 35, 36, 
38, 51, 88, 104, 1x4, 171, 177, 19S, 
206, 207, 210, 21 1, 221, 224, 232, 
233» 33^> 347, 501 

Transgression, 100, 275, 405, 422, 505 
Transitory, 490 
Transmigration, 372, 4x1 
Transparent, 337 
irasare^Uy 157 

Trayyanta-^hkdva-pradipikdy 52 k. 

Treta age, 409, 410 

Triads, 306 

Trickery, 378 

trikuy 285 n. 7 

tnka-saTnbaddhe, 286 n. 4 

tri-kdlayzys 

Trilocana, 107 ^ 

Trilocanaguru, 107 

Trifnsikdy 21, 22 ft-, 25, 26,«., 29,'35,::', 

Trinity CoHege, 14 , ' 

Trinity Street, 14,. , \ 
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Tripathi, 49, 50??., 116, 192, 193 196 

truprakdra-mahd-sthw^am^ 257 n, z 
Tfipurl-prakara^a-ttkd, 193 
Triiikka^brdhmatiay 4$4. 

Triune,. '23 
trivef^ly 254 
tri-^vidha, 401 w. 

Trivikramicarya, 52 n, 
tfivrt-karana, 74 n. 

Troubles, 501 

True associations, 155 

True experience, 155 

True knowledge, 164, 174, 246,457 

True proposition, 155 

True recognition, 155 

Trunk, 343 

Truth, 3, 114, 118, 378, 494, 495, 534 
Truthful, 513 

Truthfulness, 373, 505, 510 
trsn^y 43:3, 415 w-, 499 
trtlyakay zgj 
Tubercles, 286 w. 3 
tucchay 224 
tulydrthatdy 371 
turyay 264, 267 
turyatitUy 264, 266 «. 

Tubingen, 283 

tyakta^-kartrtva-vibhramah, 245 
tydgay SOS, 508, 510 
tydga^nidtray 228 
Tippanay 425, 428 
'I%kd-ratnay 52 /2. 

uhhayedyuky 297 
Ubiquitous, 14 
ucchlankkauy 285 
ucchvdsay 327 
zicitena pathdy 313 
Udara, 431 
udaray 287 n. i, 289 
Udayana, 49, 51, 107, 119, 123-126, 
134, 140, 141, 147 n,; criticized by 
Sr!har§a on the subject of tarka, 141 
75, 259, 260, 332 
iiddstndy 378 
uddvartay 391 
uddesay 389, 390 

Uddyotakara, 119, 124, 137 w., 147 «•, 
171, 18272., 186, 38472., 393, 394, 

■ 400 '?2,,' : 

Ui,H., 398 ^7. 

Ulna, 285 72, 6 

Ultimate, 233, 236; being, 235; caus- 
ality, 106 ; cawse, 1 1 1 , 1 14, ^37 J con- 
sciousness, 22 ; entity,2325““234; prin- 
ciple, 474; reality, 8, 13, 22, 42, 98, 
168, 199, 221, 271, 454; specific pro- 
perties, 371 ; truth, 15,, 494, 5c8 


Umbilicus, 289 
Unaffected, 42 
Unattached, 510, 511 
Unattachedness, 511 
Unattachment, 524 
Uncaused, 63 

Unchangeable, 24, 33, 4^, 45, 63, 73, 
164, 179, 206 72., 221, 240, 271, 368, 
369, 476; consciousness, 181 
Uncompounded, 74 
Unconditional, 176 
Unconditionality, 160 
Unconnected, 230 
Unconscious, 1 81 
Unconsciousness, 265 
Uncontradicted existence, 30 
Undemonstrable, 22 
Underlying consciousness, 53, 206, 
207, 209 

Undesirable, 512 
Undetermined fruition, 249 
Undifferentiated, 23 n.y 474; aware- 
ness, 21 1 
Unhappy, 277 
Unhealthy, 320 
Uniform motive, 178 
Unimportance, 370 
Uninferable, 454 
Unintelligent, 36-38 
Unintelligible, 12, 138, 143 
Uninterrupted succession, 25 n. 
Unique, 13, 228; relation, 31 
Unity, 85, 243; of consciousness, 179; 
texts, 46, 81 

Universal, 63, 139, 374; altruism, 
501 ; characteristic, 159; compassion, 
461; concomitance, 140; duty, 506; 
friendship, 501, 51 1; piety, 51 1; 
pity, SOI ; self, 6, 9; spirit, 457 
Universality, 85, 194 
Universe, II 
Unknowable, 263 
Unlimited, 63 

U’nmanifested, 232, 263, 357, 358, 471, 
5i9> S2^5> 530; state, 236 
Unmada, 431 
Unmada^cikitsitamy 341 n. 
Unnameable, 234 
Unperceivable, 138 
Unperceived, 199 
Unperturbed, 500, 510, 512 
Unperturbedness, 51 1 
Unproduced, 63, 182 
Unreal, 127, 271 ; appearances, 48 
Unreality, 128, 165, 246, 252 
Unreasonable, 186 
Unrighteous, 409 

Unspeakable, 35, 89 203, 204, 221 
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Unsubstantial, 202, 203 
Unsuitable, 370 
Unsuitability, 370 
Untenable, 358 . 

Unthinkable, 22, 221, 362-364, 529 

Untruthfulness, 373 

unadiy 541 

undukay 318 

upacaryatSy 261 

upacayay 235 n, 

upacara^chalay 386 n, 

upadehy 389, 390 

Upadem-sdhasriy 79, 81 

Upddesa’-sdhasrJ-vivrtiy 193 

upadkdy ^iz, 4.1s 

upadharariay 439, Soo 
upa^dhatUy 324 
tipakdrUy 183 

Upakmma-^pamkramaj 220 
upalahdhusarnay 380 72,, 382 n. 
upalaksat^ay 11 
upamdy 380 
upamdnay 148, 377 
upanaya, 379 
upandhoy 497 
upanibandhoy 497 

Upanisadic, 205 72., 494, 499 ; simile, 
467 

Upani^ad-YOtnay 58 

Upanisads, i, 2, 8, 37-39* 4^, S^, 7^* 
92, 98, ICO, 113, 114, 116, 129, 151, 
215, 226, 259, 260, 276, 333, 344, 
448, 453, 455, 471, 475, 478, 493, 
495, 496, 511 n,y 518, 520, 525, 530, 
532, 536, 548, SSI ; as one consistent 
philosophy borrowed by Sankara 
from his predecessors, 2; commen- 
tators before Sankara, i ; ethical 
ideas in, 494, 495; heart in, 344; 
nature of its philosophy under Gau- 
dapada’s influence, 2 ; their view of 
self criticized by Kamalasila, 181; 
their views regarding the ndMsy 
344 ff. 

Upanisad texts, 80, 87, 88, 98, 132 

iipapaUi-samay 38072.4, 382 72 . 

uparatiy 495 

upasa 7 ndnussatiy 

Upasama, 231 

upasamanay 358 

upasamamyay 357 

upasayay 397 

upatdpay 293, 309 

Upavarsa, 43 

upavdsUy 278 

upavedUy 274, 276 

upadana, 9, 334, 497, 498 

updddna^kdranay 12, 372 


upddhiy 72, 142 
updlamhha, 388 
updngay 273, 274, 2176, 279 
updyay 359, 389 
upekkhdy 460 
upeksdy 23 72. 

Upholder, 526 
UpodgkatUy zSo n.y 2S2 n. 

Upper worlds, 76 

uraSy 286 

Urinal canal, 296 

Urinary disease, 343 

Urine, 325, ZzySSOy 347, 350-35^ 

Urunday 300 

msadOy 497 

Usanas^samhitdy 

mitay 312 n,y 357, 359 72 ., 361 

Uterus, 313 

utkarsa-^prakarsa-rupay 401 n* 
utkarsdpakarsa'-varnydvarnya’-mkalpa’- 
sddhya-smnay 380 72., 381 n. 

Utpala, 49 
Utpattiy 231 
utpattiy 232 
utsahuy 327 
uttamah, purusaJiy 466 
Uttamam|i:a, 99 
wttara, 380, 391 
Uttara-sthdjiay 433 

Uttara-’tantray 329, 330, 332, 389, 424, 

425,427,429 

Uttara’-vastiy 426 
Uttar dy ana, 519 
Uveyaka, 172 
Uvula, 259, 355 
375, 377 
uhya, 389, 393 
urdhva-gd nddiy 345 n, 
iirdhva-mulam tripad Brahma y 523 
uru-nalaka, 285 ?t. 8 
iiruy 285 

Vacuity, 21, 234 
Vacuous space, 59 
Vagina, 289, 290 72., 291, 313 72. 
vahana-pdka^snehay 328 n. 

Vaibha§ikas, 186 n. 

Vaideha Janaka, 316 
Vaideha king, 357 
vaidharmyay 132 

vaidya,z^S 

Vaidyaka-sarvasvay 432 
■ Vaidyakdstdhga - hr day a - vrtier Mm - 
^aja-ndma-sucly 436 # 

Vaidyanatha Diksita, Si 
V aidyavacaspati, 434 
Vain, sii 

vmrdgyay 231, 412,439, 454' 
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Vairdgya-sataka, 460 n. 

Vaisesika, 51, 55, 119, 120, 135, 157, 
179, 189-192, 194, 348, 263, 373, 
303, 307 w., 369, 413, 514; cate- 
gories, 55, 193; its theory of the 
subtle body, 306; philosophy, 193, 
333 ?2., 398^.; physics, 193, 373; 
springs of action in, 412; system, 
366, 371 ; theory, 190 
Vaise^ika-hhdsyay 163 
Vaiiesikasutras y 356, 369-371 
Vaisya, 502, 504, 505, 531, 543, 546 
vaisamyay 320 

Vaisnava, 135, 192, 219, 441, 443, 
532 

Vai§navism and 543 7z., 549 «. 

Vaitarana, 434 

Vaitamna'^tantray 435 

vaitdnay 383 

Vaitdna-sUtray 384 

Vaiydsika-ftydya-fndldy 81 

Vajra, 353, 354 

vakrdnwndnay 120 

Vakulakara, 431 

Valabhi, 164 

valaya, 284 n, 4 

valaydsthiy 284 4 

valdsuy 298 n.y 299 

Valid, 12, 158, 166, 1S4; means of 
proof, 236; proofs, 167 
Validity, 166, 170 
Vallabhacarya, 147 n.y 156 n.y 443 
Vam^idhara Misra, 250 n. 
vanatjiy 497 
vanathOy 497 
vanisthuy 389 
Vanity, 509-511 
Vahgasena, 427, 435 
Varada Pandita, 57 n. 

Vararuci, 433 
Vararuci-samMtdy 433 
Vardhamana, 107, iz 6 n. 

Variability, 384 
varna-dharmay 505 
varndkay szn, 
varnasratna-dhamiay 505 
varnya-sama, 386, 387 
varsdy 335 

Varuiia, 392, 300 2 

Varying states, 180 
vasantay 335 
Vasii^tha, 229, 257 
vasti, 289 n. i, 340, 426 
vasti-kriydy 29^, 426 
vastUy 203 . 

imstutvay 38 

Vasubandhu, 19-21, 25, 26 n.y 39, 35t 
58-60, 62, 164, 171; admits pure 


knowledge, 20; arguments of San- 
kara for psychological duality of 
awareness do not apply to Vasu- 
bandhu, 39; central features of his 
philosophy, 24, 25; did not deny 
objectivity of objects of awareness, 
but regarded objects as awarenesses, 
29; experiences like dreams, 20; his 
date, 20 n.; his denial of the doctrine 
of pure vacuity, 21; his idealistic 
conceptionai space, 25 ; his idealistic 
explanation of physical events, 21; 
his refutation of the atomic theory, 
20 ; his theory of dlaya^vijndnay 22 ; 
his theory of pure consciousness and 
its power, 22 ; his theory of thought 
transformations, 21; his view of 
thought as real substance and its 
threefold transformations, 33 if.; his 
view that illusory impositions must 
have an object, 21 ; perceptual know- 
ledge of the material world not trust- 
worthy, 20; sahopalambha-niyama 
absent in, 26 72. i ; world-construc- 
tion as false as dream-construction, 
21 

Vasumitra, 17 1 
vasv-anka-vasu-vatsarey 107 
Vasistha-rdma-safnvdday 229 
vaiyatmany 420 
vatiy 400 n. 

VatsapCy 300 
VavrvdsaSy 300 
330 

Vacaspati Misra, 1 1 , 12, 25 29, 36 22., 

45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 56, 57, 74 n.y 81- 
83, 87, loi, 103, 105, 106, 109, III, 
112, 116, 119, 124, 126 72 ., 196, 220, 
250, 260, 262, 272, 305, 306 72., 393, 
394 ; admits jiva as the locus of 
avidyd and Brahman as its object, 
no; admits two kinds of ajndna, 
108; discussions regarding his date 
and teachers, 107 ; his account of the 
Sautrantika view of the existence of 
the external world, 26 72. 2 ; his de- 
finition of truth, 108, 109 ; his diifer- 
ence with Sarvajnatma Muni, no; 
his explanation regarding the nature 
of object, 29; his followers, 108; 
his reference to other Buddhistic 
arguments regarding the falsity of 
space, 2872.; his view of illusion, no; 
his view of the status of the object 
of knowledge, in; method of his 
commentary, 108 ; on the Samkhya- 
Yoga theory of the subtle body, 
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Vdcaramhhaitay ai6 
vdda, zn^ y 79 i 401 
VadavaU) S7 

Vadiraja, 443 
Vadivagisvara, 196 
Vadindra, ISO, 132-224, 196; his date 
and works, 122, 123 
Vaghhafa, 374, 284 n, 3, 285 n, 6, 
286 yi. I, 288 ?2. I, 304, 327, 3^9> 
332, 425, 4^7* 432-434; diseases as 
modifications of dos<25, 339; his view 
of dosa^ dhdtu and dkdtu^maiaf 332; 
his view of dofiz, dhdtu and ?Ka/<z, 
■■■ 327 & 

Vagbhaifa junior, 363 
Vdgbhata--kha‘^dana*‘maftdmaj 425 
Vagisa Gosvamin, 225 n, 

Vahata, 363, 433^ 

Vdjasaneyi-^samhitd, 536 
vdjlharana, 276, 301 
Vdjtkarana-tantraf 425 
vdk, 346 

vdk-chala, 385, 386 w* 
vakya^do^a^ 384, 385 
VSkyakSra, 43 ?2. 
vdkya-pmsmmdy 385 
vdkya-iesa^ 389, 391 
Vdkya~mvarana’>vydkhydi 193 
Vdhya-VTtti^ 80, 81 
Vdkya-vrtti-prakdUkdf 80 
Vdkya-vrttUtlkdy 193 
Valmiki, 229, 230 
vdna-prasthay 505 
van-manah-saf^ra-pravrlti, 321 
vdmnayaj 469 
Vapyacandra, 431 
vdrand, 353 
vdrittay 500 
vdrdkuy 345 

Vdrttika, i 48, 53, 78, 83, 84, 100, 
.102, 

Varyovida, 357 

vdsandf 26, 27 ??., 186, 187, 237-239, 
243, 345, 251, 355-257/264, 266, 
268, 269 

vdsanahhidhanah, 242 
vdsand-ksaya, 352 
Vasistha, 230, 231, 238, 255 
Vdsistha-^Rdmayanay 231 
Vdsutha-Rdmdyana’'Candnkdf 331 
VoMStha-sdray 232 
Vasistha-sdra-gudhdrthdy 232 
vdstmM, 324 

Vasudeva, S3S, 538 - 544 . S48, S 49 i and 
Ki-sna, 541 ff, 

Vasudemkay 539 
Vasudevendra, 57 

2;<2to, 258, 282, 296, 319, 327, |30- 


334> 336, 337 M., 339, 344V 

349, 350, 352, 361, 362 w., 371, 
392 

300, 301, 331 
Vdta-kald-kaltyay 
vatala, S24 
vdta-prakrtiy 328, 334 
vdtiy 299 
vdttkdray zgg 
vdti-kfta^ndianly 299 
vdU-krtasya-bhe^afimy 300 
Vatsiputriyas, 59, 60, 62, 182 
Vatsyayana, 119, 124, 171, 248, 384 
w.i., 390, 393, 399 71., 400 '/I., 401 

413 

Vayorvida, 333 

vdyUy 75, 245, 257 ^2', 259 77., 260, 262, 
263, 276, 291, 300, 304, 311, 313, 
315, 318, 325-331, 332 72., 333-336, 
338, 339, 345, 348, 349, 362 72., 
363, 365, 384; according to Caraka, 

332 ff. 
vedandy 23 

Vedas, 44, 224, 236, 274, 275, 277, 279, 
280, 294, 333, 390, 405, 407, 438, 
478, 481, 484, 487, 493, 494, 514, 
520, 524, 526, 545, 547, 548 
Veda-stuti-Ukdy 225 
vedavddinahi 424 

Vedadhyak§a - bhagavat - pujyapada, 

52 72 . 

Vedananda, 52 n, 

Vedanta, i, 3, 13, 15, 18, 19, 29, 33, 
34, 37, 44, 47, 53, 54, 56, 57, 69, 71“ 
73, 86, 96, 107, 115, 118, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 156, 168, 192, 198, 205, 

208, 216, 217, 220, 223, 224, 227, 

231, 234, 242, 261, 271, 310, 311, 

410, 438, 472, 474, 476, 478, 479, 

488, 499, 504, 512, S18, 548, 550; 

ajndna oxid prakrti in, 74; all sub- 
jective notions are only contents , and 
therefore outside the revelation in, 
16; analysis of consciousness in, 63 
ff . ; apprehension of objects involving 
objective characters, objects and the 
gure immediacy of revelation in, 13 ; 
Anandabodha*s arguments in favour 
of the self-luminosity of the self 
and its criticism of the PrabhSkara 
in, 69, 70; ■beginnings of the dia- 
lectical arguments in, 51 ; Buddhist 
criticism of the identity of the self 
and its reply in, 66/67, cognitional 
revelation not a product in, 13 ; con- 
tinuation of the school of Vacaspati 
up to the seventeenth centur\^i^, 51, 
52 ; continuation of the schools of 
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Suresvara, Padmapada and Mandana 
up to the fourteenth century in, 52, 
S3; continuity of conscious life in, 
15 ; criticism of Buddhistic analysis 
of recognition in, 65 ; difference be- 
tween pure intelligence and cog- 
nitional states in, 13 ; does not admit 
any relation between the character 
and the object, but both are mani- 
fested in one simple revelation, 13; 
eleventh century writers in, 49 ; 
everything else which is not a prin- 
ciple of revelation is in, 16; 

existence of self cannot be proved 
by inference in, 68 ; existence of self 
is only proved through its imme- 
diacy and self-revelation in, 68, 69 ; 
general writers after the fourteenth 
century greatly under the influence 
of the Vivarana school in, 53; idea 
ot jlvan^-mukti hXi 251 ; in what sense 
cognizing is an act, in what sense it 
is a fact in, 15 ; “ F’ only a particular 
mode of mind in, 15 ; its account of 
the antahkarana^ 75 ; its account of 
the ko^asj 75, 76; its account of the 
possibility of recognition, 65, 66; its 
account of the universe, 76; its 
account of the vdyus, 75 ; its central 
philosophical problem, 47 ; its chief 
emphasis is on the unity of the self, 
72, 73 ; its conception of identity 
differentiated from the ordinary log- 
ical concept of identity, 14; its cos- 
mology, 73-77; its difference with 
the Mahayanists regarding nature 
of objects in theVivarana school, 30; 
its theory of the subtle body, 311; 
Its three opponents, Buddhist, Nai- 
yiyika and Mimamsaka, 71, 72 ; its 
twofold view, 13; logical explana- 
tion as regards the nature of identity 
in, 14; meaning of cognizing in, 15 ; 
meaning of prana in, 260, 261; 
memory does not indicate aware- 
ness of awareness in, 67 ; mental 
states and revelation in, 15; nature 
of ajndna and its powers in, 73, 74; 
nature of tht antahkarana in, 76, 77 ; 
nature of the obligatoriness of its 
study in, 46; no cognition cannot 
be cognized again in, 14; notion of 
“ I ” as content in, 15 ; possible bor- 
rowing of ii% theory of perception 
from Samkhya by Padmapada in, 
89??.; principle of revelation de- 
signated as self or dtman in, 16 ; 
principle of revelation is self-con- 
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tent, infinite and non-temporal in, 
16; principle of revelation neither 
subjective nor objective in, 16; 
quarrel with the Prabhakaras on the 
subject of revelation in, 67 ; reasons 
adduced as to why cognition cannot 
be cognized in, 14 ; refutation of the 
arguments against the self-luminosity 
of the self in, 68, 69 ; revelation can- 
not be individuated, 16; revelation 
identical with self in, 1 5 ; self-iden- 
tity proved through memory in, 67 ; 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writers more under the influence of 
Vacaspati, Sure^vara and Sarvajffat- 
ma than of the Vivarapa in, 56, 57; 
Srihar§a, Citsukha and the mahd'- 
vidya syllogism of Kularka in, 51; 
status of the object in, 35; tenth 
century writers in and Buddhism in, 
48, 49; the evolution of the micro- 
cosmos and macrocosmos from aj- 
ndna, 74, 75; the self limited by 
mdyd behaves as individuals and as 
God in, 72; the theory of trivrt- 
karana and panct-karana in, 74; 
Vidyaranya’s analysis of the recog- 
nizer in, 66; VidySranya’s conten- 
tion that the self-identity cannot be 
explained by the assumption of two 
separate concepts in, 67, 68 ; writers 
from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century in, 57 n» 1 ; writers 
inspired by JagannathasramaNysim- 
ha and Appaya in, 55; writers in- 
spired by Krsnananda of the seven- 
teenth century in, 56; writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centi^ries 
in, 55 

Vedanta arguments, 1 18, 128 
Vedanta dialectic, 125; history of its 
rise and growth, 124, 125 ; mahd- 
vidya syllogisms of Kularka as its 
direct precursor in, 124, 125 
Vedanta dialectics, S7«., 163, 171; 

forerunners of, 171 ff. 

Vedanta epistemology, 149, 154 
Veddnta-hrdaya, m 
Vedanta idealism, 15 1 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd, 225, 226 
Vedanta-kalpa-taru, 108, 11972., 260 
Vedanta-kalpa-taru-manjarl, 1 08 
Veddnta-kalpa-taru-parimala, 108, 226 
Vedanta-kaumudi, 52, 53, 197, 198, 
204-206, 209, 210, 21 1 n, 
Veddnta-kaumucU-vydkhydna, 205 
Vedmta-kaustuhha, 82 n. 
Yeddnt€i-naya-hhusana,^(i, 82 
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Veddnta-panbhdsa, 17 30 54, 

74^*> 7S n.y IQS, 207, 208, 209;?., 

. .211. «.,.2I7, 223 w. , 
Veddnta-parihkdsd'^pmkdsikd, 54 ?z. 
Vedanta philosophy, 19, 51, 62, 112 
Veddnta-sdra, 54, 53, 73 75 81 

103, 261 

y edantasiddhanta-candrika, 56 
Veddnta-siddhdnta^muktdvall, 57 m., 
■270 

Veddnta-sutra, 228, 260-262 
Veddnta-sutra-fnuktdvak, 82 
Veddnta-’Si.khdmani, 54 
Veddnta-'tattva^dipana'-vydkhyd, 54 
Veddnta-tattva-kamnudi, 45 k. 
Veddnta-taUva-‘Vweka, 54, 216, 217 
Vedanta teachers, 17, 30 
Vedanta texts, 47 
Vedanta topics, 81 
Vedanta writers, 55 
VedantScarya, 441 

Vedantic, 31 52 n., 92, 31 1 ; attack, 

125 ; circle, 55 ; concept of salvation, 
227; concepts, 148; cosmology, 73, 
226; development, 48; doctrines, 
228; idealism, 36; influence, 477, 
478; interpretation, 49; interpreta- 
tion by Bhartrprapanca, i ; inter- 
preters, 208; monism, 224; pro- 
blems, 228; self, 33; texts, 90, 98, 
99, 102; writers, 44, 53 
Vedantin, 30, 234 

Vedantist, 12,31,96, 124, 125, 128,157, 
167, 168, 225, 517 
veddnga, 274, 276 
Veddnga-sdra, 432 
Veddrtha-samgraha, 43 n. 

Vedic commands, 479, 48 1-486 

Vedic commentator, 215 

Vedic dhamia, 533 

Vedic duties, 43 w., 46, 99, 100, 437 

Vedic index, 345 n., 346 n., 486 ?z. 3 

Vedic India, 301 

Vedic injunctions, 468 

Vedic knowledge, 495 

Vedic religion, 493 

Vedic texts, 74 n., 98, 129 

VediscJie Studien, 345 n, 

vega-pravartana, 327 

Vegetables (born from), 309 

Veins, 256, 289, 290, 318 

Venis, 17 n. 

Venkata, 43??., 82 119, 120, 123, 

200 

Vehkatanatha, 441 
Venkatesa, 432 
vef^arti, 497 

Verbal command, 479 


Verbal definitions, 146 
Verbalism, 17 1 
Verbal nature, 163 
Verbal repetition, 385 
Verbal sophisms, 146 
Verbal usage, 184 
Vertebrae, 287 1 

Vertebral column, 285 n. i, 287 h. i, 
353 

vibkava, 537 
vihhdga, 158, 194, 360 
Vibhrama^viveka, 87 n, 
vibhuti, 549 

Vibration, 256; oi the prdfia, 256 
Vibratory, 254; activity, 257, 258, 261 ; 

movement, 188 
vicdra, 358, 359 
vicar and, 264, 373 

Vice, 194, 24S, 305, 373. 4^7, 493» 
498, 507, 510, SIX » 533 
vicikitsd, 413 

Vicious, 22,23,409, 414; endless series, 
130; infinite, 40, 70, 117, 132, 162, 
174, 178, 185; infinite regress, 128, 

255 

Viciousness, 373 
Victory, 512 
viddeso, 497 
Videha, 427 
videha’-niukti, 252 
Videha-^tantra, 435 
vidhana, 391 
50, 479-483 
VMhi-^rasdyana, 220 
Vidhi-*rasdyanopajlvani, 220 
Vidhi-vimka, 45 86, 87, 106, 482 

vidhura, 551 
vidhurd, 342 
vidradha, 299 
Vidvan-manoranid, 79 
Vidvan'-manO’-ranjant, 261 n, 1 
vidvat-'samnydsa, 251, 252 
Vidyabhusan, Dr, 393, 394 
mdyd, 12, 238, 239, 505 
Vidydbhararia, 126 n. 
vidydbkdva, 12 
vidydbhtpsita, 495 
VidyadhSman, 79 
Vidydmfta-'Varmyi, 11$ 

Vidyaranya, 52, 53, 57, 69, 70 78, 

82,- 83, 86, 103, 214, 216, 251, 252; 
:■ a follower of the Vwarana view, 215 ; 
his date and works, 214, 216; his 
idea of Jlvan-^muktifizs i ; his view 
that mdyd and Brahman are the 
.Jointcause of the world-appearance, 

, . 215;, the ^ writer of Paneadasl and 
"■■■ ■ oi the jftvan-muktPviveka, 251 in 
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Vidyaranya Muni, 66, 67 
Vidyaratna, K., zn. 

Vidyd sdgarJy 103, 126 n,, 132, 134 n. 

Vidyd-surabhij 99 

Vidyd^sff, Sz n. 

vidyd’-tarUy 107 

Vidyatirtha, 215 w. 

View, 366, 369, 378; of things, 13 
Vigorous, 303 
Vigraha-vyd.vaftanl^ 165 
mgfhya-sanibhdsd, 378 
Vijayanagara, 219 
Vijaya-prasmti, 126 
VijayarAsita, 428-430, 432, 434, 435 
vijnapti, 20 

vijnapti-md.tr atdy 22, 24 
Vijnapti-mdtrata-siddhi^ 19 ?2. 
vijndna, 23, 127, 164, 307, 343, 373, 
49 X» 505 n. 

Vijndna-bhairava^ 264 
Vijhanabhiksu, 262, 443 
vijndna-dhatu, 307 
Vijndna-kaumudiy 264 
vijndna-kriyd-sakti-dvaydsraya^ 1 04 
vijndnamaya, 76 
vijndnamaya-kosa^ 75 
vijndna-mdtra, 19, 22, 234 
vijndna-parif^dma, 21 
vijnana-vada, 20, 209, 228, 272 
vijndna-vddins, 2, 242 
Vijndndnirta-bhdsya^ 262 
vikalpa, 75 w., 236, 261, 389, 392, 
401 22. 

vikalpa-vdsandy 23 
vikdra^ 320, 369 
Vikrama-samvat, 107 
VikramasiM, 49 

334, 335, 358, 386 72 ., 388 
■mksepaj^St 389 n. 
vik^epa-iaktif 74 
vik^ipatif 112 

vilayana-rupdvrddhihprakopahf 335 n. 

viidpanf, 264, 265 
tnmukta^ 251 

VimukStman, 198, 199, 201, 203-205 ; 
criticism of the bhedabheda view by, 
201, 202 ; criticism of the sahopa- 
lambha-niyamdt by, 20 1 ; his date and 
works, 198 • his refutation of differ- 
ence,” 199,200; nature of pure con- 
sciousness in, 199; tries to prove an 
intrinsic difference between aware- 
ness and its object, 201; world- 
appearance dike a painting on a 
canvas in, 203 

Vitrtsaiikdy 19, zon.yZi n,, 26:72,, 29. '■ 
Vinaya-Pitaka^ zjS 
vinasa-pratisedkatf 386 ?2. 


Vindhyasvamin, 17 1 

vifdbandhanam, 497 

vinndnay 498 

Violent, 408 

vipartta-dharmatvay S 

viparyayay 10, 381, 391 

viparydsa, 5; (error), four kinds of, 5 

vipdkay 22-24, 362-364, 366, 391 

viraktij 2$!, 

virdjy 43 
virdty 215, 548 
vtrekay 315 
Virility, 301, 333 
viriya-samvaray 500 
virodhoy 497 

Virtue, 194, 248, 305, 373, 404, 493, 
508, 510, sii, 514, 522 
Virtuous, 23, 367, 4i4y SJiy 512, 514; 
deeds, 246 

viruddhay 384, 385, 386 72., 388 

viruddha hetUy 386 n, 

visalpay 299 

visalpakay 299 

visarga, 370 

visarpa, 299, 430 

visattikdy 497 

Visible, 157, 337 72,; dosa, 337 72 . 
Vision, 333 

Visual, 176; consciousness, 61 ; organ, 
31 ; perception, 20, 25 n. ; sense, 156 
viiaday 332, 359 361 

visesay 148, 187, 189, 371, 397 
visista-devatd-bhaktiy 505 
visistasyaiva dnanda-paddrthatvaty 223 
Visi§tadvaita, 57 72., 441 
visistadvaita-vadin, 439 
visuddha-cakray 355 
visvUy 76, 548 
Visvabharati, 58 72. 

VMvadeva, 115 
Vi 4 vambhara, 79 
VisvanathaJTirtha, 220 
Visvarupa Acarya, 82, 83, 86, 87, 251 
visva-rupatdy 241 
Visvamitra, 230, 541 
Visvdmitra-samhitdy 432 
Visvesvara, 443 
Visvesvara Pandita, 80 
Visvesvara Sarasvati, 55 
Visvesvara Tirtha, 78 
Vi^vesvarSnanda, 82 72 . 
Visvesvarasrama, 57 72. 
visvodardy 353 
visama-pravartafidy 416 
visama-vijndnay 416 
vi^amdhdropayogitvdt, 334 n, 
Vi^a-tantray 425 

vi§ayay 23y 30, 104, iio^ 112, 152 
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m^aya-’Caitanya^ zo'j 
vi^aya-'gata-pmtyak^at^a, 308 
vi^aya’-titiksay^gs 

vi§aya~vijnapti,.2Z 
vkaya-^mmyi’-hha'Dai 144, 152 
vi$ayan indriydfidm^ 341 
vi§ayopalabdhii 373 

Vi?5u, 535, 536, 538, 546-549; and 

bhagamt, S39> 54o; conception of, 
53 5 j 53^ J conception of, and of 
ndrdyapa, 537, 538 
Vi§pubhatta, 52 n, 

Vi§tiU‘-dharmottarat 279 n, 
Visnu-mukhd, s ^6 
Vippi^pada, 536 
Viptu^purdna, 251 
Viptu^purdna-Ukd, 148 n, 

VipytL-smTii^ 279 n. 

Vital centres, 340 
Vital currents, 179 
Vital element, 315,316 
Vital functions, 357, 487 
Vitality, 241, 328, 336 
Vital parts, 342 
Vital powers, 21 
Vital principle, 241 
vitwidd, 377, 379, 401 
Vittbala D&§ita, 443 
Vivaranay 53, 54, 56, 103, 208, 209, 
216 w,, 222; line, 104; school, 34, 53, 
57 

Vivarana-prameya-samgrahay 52, 53, 
63 n.y 65 66 w., 67, 70 n,, 83, 84, 

86, 87, 103, 214, 216 
Vivarana-’Siddhanta-^candrikdy 434 
Vwarana-^siddhanta-^cintdmaniy 329 w. 
Vwarana-tdtparya-ddpikdy 148 n. 
Vivaranopanydsay 10, 31 ?z., 103, 216 n. 
Vi^aranopaTiydse Bhdratltlrtha^vaca- 
naniy zi 6 n» 

mvartUy 38, 39, 224; cause, 45; view, 
46, 215; view of causation, 224 
vivarta-kdranay 50, 51 
Viveka-cuddmaniy 79 
vweka^nispattiy 250 
vividisd'-sarnnyasay 252 «. 
Virasimhdvalokita, 436 
virya, 241, 351, 359, 361-366, 370, 
39 i > 501 
vUdy 256 

Vocal activities, 500 
Vocal organs, 254 
Void, 272 

Volition, 23, 24, 71, X52, 153, 4^3, 

515 

Volitional states, 179, 180 
Volitional tendency, 479 
Voluntary, 515 


Vomiting, 348 
vrapahy 330 n. 

Vrddha-Vagbhata, 317 K. I 
rnddhafi y 10$ 
vrddhiy 322 
mkkay 318 

Vrnda, 427, 435 
Vr§nis, 539, 541, 543 

m^yay 323, 365 n, 

vrtti, 56, 70, 87, 206, 207, 210, 256, 
306 

•ortti-'Caitanyay 208 
vrttkjndnay 77 
vrttikdray 43 
Vrttkprabhdkaray 216 w. 
vrtti transformation, 206 
Vrtti-vdrttikay 220 
vyaktay 470 
vyakter apaitiy 386 n, 
vyarihay 388 
vyatirekiy ^oo n, 
vyavmdyay 107, 384 
vyavasdydtmikdy 484 n, i 
vyddhiy 336 

Vyadki-sindhu-vimardanay 432 

Vydkaranay z^S n.y S 47 
Vyakarana-^vada^naksatra-mdld, 219 
vydkhydnay 389, 393 
Vydkhyana-^dtpikdy 123 
Vydkhyd-sudhdy 55 
vydkulita-mdnasahy 312 3 

vydnuy 259, 260, 291 
vyapadOy 497 
vyapdrUy 137, 186 
vyapdrap prerand-rupahy 481 
vydptiy 120, 139, 148, 194 
vydpti-grahay 148 
vydrosanamy 498 
Vyasa, 78, 87, 259 «. 2 
Vydsa'-bhd§yay 251, 262, 265, 305, 40S, 

476, S17 

Vyasatirtha, 118, 225, 226 
Vyasasrama, 119 
vydvahdrikay 2, 44 
vydvfttay 63 
vydydma, 419 
vyuha, 545, 546, 548 

Wackernagel, 345 w. 

Waking experiences, 6, 8, 28 
Waking ideas, 26 
Waking life, 80, 115 
Waking state, 26, 240, 241, 257 
Walieser, 398 n, # 

Warm, 35B, 361, 408 
Washerman, 160 

Waste-products, 3«Si 327» 333^? 337 
Watchfulness, 505 
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Water, 74, 187, 194, 303, 33 1-334, 347, 
349, 352, 357-360, 362, 364, 367, 

501 ; channels, 348 

Watery, 331, 357, 359; character, 331 
Way, 115, 367 
Weak, 338 

Wealth, 510 ■ 

Weber, Dr Albrecht, 288 n,, 486 n. 
Well-being, 509 
Whirlwind, 408 
White, 349 ; leprosy, 38s 
Whitney, W. D., 340 n. 

Whole, 30, 40, 153, 157, 187 
Will, 149, 248, 402, 415; force of, 364; 

to live, 414 
Willing, 363 
Will-power, 343 
Windpipe, 386 
Winter, 337, 335, 370 
Wisdom, 34, 357, 442, 444, 49i, 494, 
500, 503, 504, 505, 514, 530, 533 
Wise, 378, 531 
Wish, 497 

World, I, 3, II, 51, 1 14, 230, 336 
World-appearance, i, 5, 9-13, 19, 45, 
46,48, 55,74, 98, loi, 105, 106, no, 
III, 117, 1 18, 147, 153, 168, 170, 
315, 317, 331, 234, 330, 333-236, 

339-345,356,368 
World-construction, 31 
World-creation, 39, 43, 243 
World-experience, 3, 4, 170 
Worldly life, 521 
World-manifestation, 410 
World-objects, 21, 38, 36 
World-order, 533 
World-phenomena, 50 
World-process, 73, 170 
Worms, 397, 398, 300 
Worship, 537 
Wounds, 330 
Wrath, 497 

Wrong construction, 1 54 
Wrong notion, 9 
Wrong perception, 137 

yad antat’-jneya-Tuparti, 37 
yadrcchdy 373, 410 
yajikiy 393 n.y 448, 487, 488 
yajita'-vidaky 448 
Yajhesvara Makhlndra, 318 n, 

Yajus, 374, 390, 526 
Yakkha, 539 
yakna, 388 
yak^asy 383, 46^^ 
yakpuatiy 297 n. 5, 398 
Yama, 251, 311, 432, 4S4> 455> 49^ 
yantfa, 257 


ydsmin sunyain jagat sthitaniy 234 
Yasomitra, 58 w,, 63 
yathdrthdnubhavay 313 
yathdrthdnuhhava^ pramdy 13 3,31 3 
yathd-^vidhiy 394, 395 
Yau^caryas, 130 
Yadava, S 4 ^> 543 
Yadavabhyudaya, 320 
Yddavabhyudaya-tlkdy zzo 
Yadavananda NyayScarya, 335 n» 
Yajnavalkya, 107, 253, 386 n. 1 
Ydjnavalkya^Dharma^sdstray 379 n. 
Yamunacarya, 439““44i, 541, 546, 547 
ydtudhdnasy 396, 300 
Yellow, 37, 176, 330; awareness, 70, 

71 

Yellowness, 143 

Yoga, 107, 109, 350, 358, 365, 356, 
389, 390, 415, 439, 440, 443”445, 
447, 45X-“4S3, 456, 457, 460, 461, 
466, 467, 489, 499, 504, 5X2, 514, 
519, 547 ; concept of God criticized, 
177 ; springs of action in, 414 
yoga~dhdrai}dy 449 n,z 
Yoga discipline, 243 
Yoga literature, 354 w. 

Yoga practices, 373, 436, 440, 448, 
477 

Yoga processes, 453 
yoga-sevdy 450 

Yoga-sutra, 5 w., 251, 365, 304 w-, 403, 
408, 443, 45X, 461, 549 
Yoga-sutra-bhdsyay 87 
Yoga system, 436 
yoga^sataka, 425, 436 
Yoga Upani§ads, 455, 461 
yoga-vdhitvdt, 333 w. 
Yoga’-vdrttikayZbZy^SS 
Yoga-vdsistkay ly, S 7 n.y zz 8 , 230*2., 
331-234, 337, 240, 246, 347, 350 w., 
351-354, 359, 363, 264 n.y 365-268, 
270-272, 403 citta and move- 
ment, 258; conception of flvan^ 
muktiy 245 ff. ; denial of daiva in, 
255 ; energy and its evolution, 343 ff. ; 
energy and world-appearance, 343 ff . ; 
estimate of its philosophy, 37 1 , 
373; free-will and destiny, 353; its 
doctrine oi pf dr dbdha^kamtay 246, 
347; its idealism compared with 
that of Prakasananda, 370, 371 ; its 
idealism compared with that of 
Sankara and Buddhist idealism, 368 
ff.; jlvan-muhti mid Nyaya eman- 
cipation, 34S; jlvan-mukti and the 
Prabhskara idea of emanicpation, 
349; jlvan-mukti and the SSmkhya 
idea of emancipation, 349, 250; j?- 
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Yoga-vmiuha (cont.) 
van-mukti and the Samkhya-yoga 
idea of emancipation, 249-251 ;jivan-> 
mukti and Vidyaranya^s doctrine of 
jlvan-muktiy zsi\ jlvari'-mukti com- 
pared with Buddhist sainthood, 247, 
248; jivan-mukti compared with 
siMta-prajnay 247; karma, manas 
and the categories, 237-239 ; nature 
of kartrtva, 242 nature of the 
work, other works on it and its date, 
228-232; origination of the world 
through thought-movement, 235- 
237 ; place of free-will in, 254; 
and prdi^dydma in, 257 ; prd'^a 

vibration and knowledge in, 256; 
right conduct and final attainment 
in, 267, 268 ; stages of progress to- 
wards saintliness in, 264 ff,; theory 
of spanda, 235-237; ultimate reality 
is pure intelligence, 232,233 ; vdsana 
and prd^a vibration in, 256, 257; 
world-appearance is entirely mental 
creation and absolutely false, 233, 

234 

Yoga-vdsistha-Rdmdyana, 228, 232 
Yoga-vdsi^tha-samksepa, 232 
Yoga-vdststha-sdra, 232 
Yoga-vdsi§tha->sdra-samgraka, 232 
Yoga-‘Vdsi§tha^slokdh, 232 


Yoga’^vdsistha-tdtparya-prakdia, 240 n. 
Yoga-vdsistha-tdtparya-sanigraka, 232 
Yogacara, 164 
Yogananda, 57 n, 

Yoganandanatha, 436 
yogdrudha, 444, 445, 446 n, 

Yogesvara, 453 

Yogins, 189, 256, 440, 444, 446-451, 
454 

Yogi’^ydjnavalkyasamhitd, 3 54 
Yogi^vara, 57, M., 122 
yogyatd,iso 
yoni, 358 

yuddke cdpy apaldyana, 505 ;i. 
yudh, 551 

Yudhi§thira, 508, 509 
Yugasena, 172 
yuj, 443, 444, 446 
yujir, 443, 444 
yujiryoge, 443, 444 
yuj samddhau, 443 
yukta, 446 n, x, 458 
yukta d^ta, 449 

yukti, 359, 360, 370, 373, 375, 376 
YukU-dlpikd, 45 n, 

Yukti-prayoga, 49 
yunjydt, 446 w. 4 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndi- 
schen Gesellschaft, 345 n. 
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